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Cbe  8cboot  as  a  8odat  Xnetitution. 

C|jLJL^^lCH,  state,  school,  fanuly,  occupation !  What  a  world 
I  springs  into  being  at  the  fiat  of  each  word !  What  pan- 
oramas of  pictured  pageantry  move  in  the  imagination ! 
How  rich  in  inner  meaning  is  each  word,  for  are  not  re- 
ligion, government,  culture,  home  and  work  nearly  the 
whole  of  our  human  life?  To  be  civilized,  to  be  humanized,  to  be 
elevated  to  the  estate  of  sons  of  Gk)d,  to  enter  as  heirs  into  the 
heritage  of  wisdom,  is  to  find  and  to  understand  and  to  appreciate 
these  universal  social  relationships. 

At  the  center,  in  the  heart,  of  the  school  are  the  teacher  and 
the  learner,  the  one  who  knows  and  the  one  who  wishes  to  know. 
Let  us  not  fall  into  the  modem  error,  let  us  not  be  deceived  by 
the  modem  heresy.  School  is  too  vast,  too  strong  a  thing  to  be 
embraced  in  meaning  by  a  sketch  of  a  young  woman  teaching  a 
child.  In  that  relationship  may  well  be  a  true  school,  but  we 
modems  are  sorely  wrong  in  beaming  that  this  is  the  school 
universal.  The  ancients  were  wiser,  who  saw  the  philosopher  walk- 
ing with  his  disciples  in  the  groves  of  Academe,  and  knew  that 
those  men  were  at  school.  Wherever  men,  young  or  old,  resort 
day  by  day  that  they  may  get  understanding  from  wiser  men,  there 
is  the  universal  school.  In  forgetting  this  truth  in  the  modem  age 
we  have  cheapened  civilization.  We  have  mistaken  the  youth's  en- 
trance upon  his  occupation  for  matriculation  in  the  university,  and 
manhood  suffrage  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 

But  the  sdiool  as  a  social  institution  is  more  than  the  visible 
presence  of  teacher  and  disciple,  more  even  than  their  spiritual 
relationship.  The  school  is  all  of  these  societies  of  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant  in  the  entire  community.  It  is  the  bringing  together 
in  lecture  courses,  in  singing  societies,  in  gymnasiums  and  colleges, 
in  high  schools  and  academies,  in  grammar  schools  and  kindergar- 
tens, of  the  superior  and  the  inferior  that  the  strong  may  help  the 
weak.  Wherever  the  line  of  the  trained  meets  the  line  of  the  un- 
trained for  the  avowed  purposes  of  training,  there  is  the  school. 
Various  are  the  forms  of  the  universal  school ;  single  is  its  nature. 
Yet  again  the  schools  of  an  entire  community  do  not  compass 
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the  meaning  of  the  school  as  a  social  institution.  At  the  center  is 
the  single  school,  it  may  be  of  one  philosopher  and  one  acolyte, 
and  it  may  be  of  one  teacher  and  forty  learners.  Thruout  the 
circle  are  the  various  schools,  knit  to  each  other  by  the  essential 
unity  of  the  idea  tha£  brings  schools  into  being:  which  is  the 
necessity  of  wisdom  to  teach  and  of  ignorance  to  learn.  Upon  the 
circumference  of  the  school  universal,  setting  it  off  from  state, 
church,  family,  and  occupation,  is  its  mark,  which  gives  par  value 
to  every  genuine  teacher  whether  kindergarten  or  university  presi- 
dent, village  instructor  or  city  superintendent.  This  mark  is  like 
an  electric  lamp  upon  the  forehead.  It  is  the  light  of  the  true 
school  universal ;  it  is  the  inner  life  shining  forth  in  the  night.  We 
may  call  it  the  love  of  learning.  **  The  truth  shall  make  you  free." 
The  scholar,  whether  teaching  or  taught,  jdesires  knowledge  and 
to  extend  knowledge.  This  is  more  than  investigation  tod  research, 
tho  it  includes  the  use  of  the  results  of  inquiry.  It  is  the  enrich- 
ment of  human  life,  a  thing  so  different  from  the  acquiring  of 
riches  that  the  true  scholar  flees  from  the  hireling  teacher  and 
shrinks  from  the  unwilling  learner  lest  his  own  soul  be  contaminated ; 
shrinks  and  flees  only  to  return  with  keener  zeal  to  win,  if  that 
may  be,  the  hireling  and  the  unwilling  to  his  vision  and  his  delight. 
A  holy  zeal,  a  sacred  joy,  a  righteous  love,  this  is  the  mark  of  the 
scholar  with  his  good  ticHngs  of  the  greater  soul  and  the  larger  life 
thru  education.  For  every  man  is  like  a  gold  deposit,  be  the  ore 
rich  or  poor,  near  the  surface  or  deep  underground,  awaiting  dis- 
covery and  the  magic  touch  of  art. 

It  is  no  marvel  that  all  of  this  has  not  been  well  understood  for 
centuries  among  men.  Especially  is  it  no  marvel  that  we  have  not 
understood  in  America  the  true  and  complete  nature  of  education, 
that  it  is  a  life-process,  and  of  the  school,  that  it  is  a  universal  in- 
stitution for  young  and  old  alike.  Human  life  as  such  did  not 
become  precious  in  the  eyes  of  most  men  until  a  bare  half -century 
ago.  Moreover,  it  was  only  then  that  the  great  doctrine  of  democ- 
racy fairly  won  universal  acceptance  even  in  America.  Until  every 
human  life  became  dear  to  humanity,  the  school  universal  could 
not  exist  either  for  children  or  for  adults.  We  and  our  teachers 
before  us  have  won  the  battle  for  the  children.  Our  foremost  duty 
is  to  win  it  now  for  men  and  women.  As  the  enslaved  in  all  the 
centuries,  kidnapped  negroes,  captured  barbarians  alike,  oppressed 
by  legal  sanctions  backed  by  the  police  powers  of  government, 
have  meekly  submitted  to  their  masters,  seldom  effectively  desiring  r  j\ 
freedom,  so  the  ignorant  desire  knowledge  but  weakly.  The  free  ^C^^  . 
gave  freedom  to  the  slave ;  the  learned  must  give  knowledge  to  the^  x      1 
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ignorant,  it  may  be  often  thrusting  it  upon  them,  always  trying  to 
win  them  to  wisdom  by  its  own  grace.  Unfortunately  for  the 
cause  of  universal  enlightenment,  democracy  has  seemed  in  a  degree 
antagonistic  to  the  schools,  for  it  affirms  equality,  fraternity,  lib- 
erty. Is  not  the  teacher  the  superior  of  the  taught ;  how  can  they 
be  equal?  Is  not  the  teacher  the  master  of  the  taught;  how  can 
they  be  brothers?  Is  not  the  learner  subject  to  the  instructor,  for 
one  cannot  learn  who  disputes  authority ;  how,  then,  can  the  learner 
be  free?  This  is  the  current  misunderstanding  of  democracy.  It 
explains  the  reluctance  of  adult  American  citizens  to  enroll  them- 
selves in  university  extension  courses  and  to  be  known  as  among  the 
taught. 

In  truth  democracy  as  a  universal  protest  against  tyranny  is 
a  protest  against  the  tyranny  of  scholarship  and  of  scholars.  In 
truth  scholarship  itself  has  undergone  a  transformation  caused  by 
the  spirit  of  democracy.  In  truth  neither  scholarship  nor  democ- 
racy is  quite  what  each  is  supposed  popularly  to  be.  Modem  schol- 
arship is  not  dogmatic ;  has  no  spirit  of  authority ;  is  humble,  eager 
for  truth,  whole-hearted,  scientiiSc.  Modem  democracy  pants  too 
fiercely  for  progress  to  be  willing  to  stop  upon  its  journey  and  to 
quarrel  about  equality,  fraternity,  and  freedom.  Democracy  is  faith 
in  opportunity  and  in  preparation  for  opportunity  for  every  in- 
dividual and  for  the  state.  This  faith  means  the  greatest  possible 
education  for  every  one;  for  his  own  sake;  for  the  nation's  sake. 
It  means  also  that  the  democratic  nation  must  set  forth  upon  its 
missions,  to  enrich  its  own  poor,  and  to  enlighten  the  dark  places 
of  the  world.  Once  a  Roman  peace  reigned  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Thames;  there  will  yet  reign  from  Washington  upon  the 
Potomac  an  American  peace  round  aH  the  earth.  That  is  our 
opportunity.    For  it  the  school  universal  is  making  us  ready. 

For  untold  millennituns  every  civilized  man  has  lived  in  rela- 
tionship with  the  great  social  institutions:  church,  state,  school, 
family,  occupation.  Every  age  in  all  these  millenniums  has  been 
characterized  by  the  dominance  of  one  or  another  institution  over 
society.  Yet  thru  all  the  ages  each  institution  has  grown  stronger 
in  its  own  structure,  because  it  has  become  more  and  more  true  to 
human  nature.  In  America  to-day  occupation  as  crystallized  in 
great  business  enterprises  is  amazingly  strong,  indeed,  dominates 
society.  Family  and  church  are  visibly  disintegrating  before  our 
eyes.  The  state  is  struggling  with  occupation  for  supremacy.  The 
issue  is  joined:  Shall  materialism,  as  incarnated  in  millionairism, 
control  society?  Shall  business  interests  continue  to  dictate  in  the 
affairs  of  government? 
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Singular  as  may  seem,  to  politicians,  to  business  men,  to 
teachers,  the  issue  lies  with  the  school.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  annual  surplus  of  the  wealth  earned  by  our  i)eople  in  these  times 
is  being  converted  into  intelligence  and  character.  The  school  is 
accumulating  powers  and  duties  hitherto  resident  in  church  and 
family.  The  democratic  state  sees  in  the  school  the  champion  of  its 
liberty.  Here  and  there  a  protagonist  of  business,  a  challenger 
proclaiming  occupation  as  the  true  mission  of  man,  a  philosopher 
declaring  that  man  is  bom  to  work  and  finds  his  glory  in  work, 
says  boldly  that  the  school  is  no  place  for  boys  over  fourteen  and 
denounces  the  higher  forms  of  school  as  pernicious  because  they 
unfit  for  business,  but  in  general  the  men  who  are  maintaining 
occupation  as  a  great  social  institution  see  in  the  school  no  real 
danger.  Their  position  is  correct.  The  democratic  state  will  pre- 
vail over  business  because  the  school  will  thrive  yet  more  and  more. 
But  the  blessedness  of  the  school  to  humanity  is  that  forever  and 
everywhere  it  builds  up  the  good  and  nowhere  tears  it  down.  The 
universal  school  will  make  boys  into  business  men  and  men  into  yet 
better  business  men;  but  even  more  will  it  make  boys  into  citizens 
and  men  into  yet  better  citizens.  In  the  age  just  ahead  of  us  the 
school  reaching  effectively  children  as  well  as  adults  and  adults 
as  well  as  children  will  do  well  much  of  the  work  hitherto  done 
poorly  by  family  and  church,  and  will  dominate  both  state  and  oc- 
cupation because  legitimately  they  have  no  near  concern  for  children 
or  with  them. 

Neither  church  nor  family  will  die  out.  Far  otherwise.  The 
educated  man  and  woman  make  the  best  possible  disciples  and  apos- 
tles of  religion  and  the  only  successful  parents  in  a  civilization  that 
requires  an  enlightened  mind  and  a  vigorous  soul  as  well  as  the  mere 
physical  body  for  every  citizen.  But  man  lives  here  between  the  eter- 
nities for  more  ends  than  church  and  family  can  offer.  To  live  here 
unselfishly,  to  live  hereafter  worthily,  to  care  for  one's  own  by 
ancestry  or  descent,  these  are  very  noble  ends.  They  are  indeed 
nobler  ends  than  occupation  can  offer.  But  to  live  here  that  the 
modem  state,  which  is  humanity  consciously  organized  for  its  own 
good,  may  prosper  is  a  greater  end.  This  end  is  offered  to  us 
by  the  American  democratic  state.  But  greatest  of  all  ends  is  that 
of  the  school.  We  all  understand  this  nowadays.  The  end  of  the 
school  is  to  help  each  individual  to  make  the  most  of  himself  and 
to  enable  the  state  to  make  the  most  of  its  individual  citizens. 

Familiar  as  this  idea  is,  it  is  none  the  less  revolutionary.  The 
wheel  of  life  has  not  yet  made  its  full  turn.  So  understood  the 
school,  whether  for  babies  or  for  bearded  men,  is  necessarily  a  free 
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public  school.  Unless  it  be  true  that  few  persons  over  fourteen 
can  acquire  new  ideas  and  develop  new  purposes,  the  universal  school 
must  necessarily  be  so  broad  and  rich  that  men  and  women  as  well  as 
children  will  delight  in  its  manifold,  multiform  opportunities.  Once 
organized  as  it  ought  to  be  in  village,  town  and  city,  state  and 
nation  the  school  will  solve  the  problems  of  crime,  of  wise  employ- 
ment of  leisure,  of  the  beautifying  of  homes  and  stores  and  miUs, 
of  sanitation,  of  competent  service  in  public  office,  and  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intolerable  poisons,  and  other  problems 
similarly  present  because  ignorance  and  poverty  abound.  Is  this  a 
heavy  contract?  True.  But  the  school  already  is  a  tremendous 
institution.  It  has,  moreover,  the  excellence  of  its  marvelous  qual- 
ity :  growth.  It  is  going  on  from  strength  to  strength.  The  thing 
that  never  was  shall  yet  be.  So  prodigious  has  become  the  energy 
of  the  modem  school  that  in  it  no  one  man  however  great  counts 
for  much.  But  he  who  for  the  school  achieves  something  has  the 
familiar  satisfaction  of  feeling  kinship  with  the  multitude  of  those 
who  will  and  can  and  do.  Upon  every  teacher  in  every  community 
the  duty  lies.  It  is  something,  but  not  much,  to  approve  those  who 
do  achieve ;  it  is  something  to  help  clear  out  from  the  school  those 
who  either  will  not  or  cannot  achieve ;  but  it  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
of  those  who  by  the  new  enterprises  of  the  school — manual  training, 
science,  evening  lectures,  public  meetings,  kindergartens,  neigh- 
borhood dubs,  university  extension,  reform  schools — broaden  the 
range  of  the  school's  activities  and  social  service. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  philosophy  of  the  movement  by  which 
formal  education  in  America  has  become  the  most  significant  char- 
acteristic of  our  times  and  the  most  potent  influence  in  our  national 
life.  WiLUAic  E.  Chancellob. 

Bloamfield,  N.  J. 


QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  constitutes  a  school?     (illustrate  your  definition.) 

2.  What  place  does  the  school  occupy  in  a  democracy?  (Define  also 
your  conception  of  democracy.) 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  free  common  school  and  what  is  the  chief 
purpose  of  this  institution? 

4.  What  demands  do  the  modem  American  common  schools  justly 
make  a,  upon  the  communities  supporting  them?  6.  upon  the  teachers 
(as  regards  qualifications  and  duties?) 
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Methodology  of  Education. 

Cruc  Ceets  of  a  6ood  Method  in  Ccacbing* 

WHAT  DO  WE  M£AN  BY  METHOD? 

lEFORE  attempting  to  discuss  the  subject  it  is  well  that 
a  clear  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  method  should  be 
obtained.  With  a  definition  before  us  we  may  avoid 
misunderstanding  and  hold  ourselves  to  a  definite  text. 
I  conceive  method  to  be  the  natural,  orderly,  systematic, 
and  logical  manner  of  presenting  subject  matter  to  the  mind.  Or 
as  Kant  tersely  puts  it — "  Method  is  procedure  according  to  prin- 
ciples." 

IMFOBTANCE  OF  A  GOOD  METHOD. 

A  skilled  mechanic  who  undertakes  a  piece  of  work  not  only 
selects  the  tools  that  are  best  suited,  but  he  also  begins  at  the  right 
point,  carries  forward  the  work  step  by  step,  and  completes  it  in 
the  shortest  time  and  in  a  most  thoro  manner.  Otherwise  he  is  not 
a  good  mechanic.  A  bungler  does  not  know  the  proper  tools  to 
use  and  is  unable  to  perform  the  task  with  ease  and  efficiency.  If 
this  is  true  in  mechanical  matters  it  is  doubly  true  in  intellectual 
affairs.  The  teacher  must  be  familiar  with  the  implements  to  be 
employed  in  the  presentation  of  a  subject,  and  also  with  the  order 
and  plan  of  its  development.  Skill  in  the  use  of  material,  discern- 
ment of  the  essential  and  non-essential,  logical  sequence,  suit- 
ability of  matter  to  the  age  and  advancement  of  the  pupils,  adapt- 
ability to  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  peculiar  cases,  use  of 
language  comprehensible  to  the  pupils,  are  vital  characteristics  of 
a  good  method. 

It  must  not  be  urged  that  the  subject  must  not  be  presented 
in  a  logical  order  to  pupils  who  have  not  yet  reached  the  logical 
epoch.  Even  children  who  are  still  in  the  period  of  8ense-i)ercep- 
tion  must  be  taught  by  a  logical  method.  Altho  the  purpose  is  not 
especially  to  train  their  reasoning  powers,  little  success  may  be  ex- 
pected if  the  lesson  is  not  presented  in  a  logical  manner.  Therefore 
a  thoro  acquaintance  with  the  method  of  performing  a  task, 
whether  it  be  mechanical  or  intellectual,  not  only  adds  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  product,  but  also  lessens  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  performance  of  the  task.  A  good  method  thus  becomes 
'>f  great  importance  to  the  success  of  the  teacher. 
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THE  FOEMAL  STEPS. 


The  Herbartian  school  of  educators  lays  great  emphasis  upon 
the  "  Formal  Steps  "  of  the  recitation.  A  general  presentation  of 
this  method  may  be  found  helpful  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject. 
Such  presentation  will  necessarily  be  brief  owing  to  the  limitations 
of  this  article.  Besides  the  many  discussions  of  the  topic  in 
previous  volumes  of  this  magazine  would  make  an  extended  treat- 
ment unnecessary  at  this  time. 

It  must  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that  the  intelligent  teacher 
will  adapt  this  or  any  other  method  to  his  own  peculiar  needs. 
Originality  and  spontaneity  in  the  teacher  are  of  far  greater  mo- 
ment than  close  adherence  to  any  formal  procedure,  even  tho  the 
latter  may  be  more  finished  as  a  theory.  Every  teacher  possesses 
an  individuality  and  this  should  be  given  scope  in  the  method  em- 
ployed. There  are,  however,  certain  principles  involved  that 
every  teacher  should  be  able  to  apply.  They  are  presented  in  the 
five  formal  steps  of  the  recitation  as  follows : 

a.  Preparation, 

The  first  thing  that  the  teacher  should  consider  in  his  method 
of  instructing  is  that  of  preparing  the  class  for  the  material  he 
wishes  to  present.  If  a  farmer  were  to  go  out  into  a  field  and 
scatter  his  seeds  broadcast  upon  the  hard  ground,  even  in  abund- 
ance,  he  would  not  get  a  crop,  tho  a  few  kernels  would  doubtless 
come  to  fruitage.  He  must  first  prepare  the  soil  by  plowing,  fertil- 
izing, harrowing,  and  then  he  may  sow  the  seed  and  leave  it  to  sun- 
shine and  rain  in  due  time  to  bring  forth  an  abundant  harvest. 
So  the  teacher  must  not  scatter  his  precious  seeds  of  knowledge 
without  first  preparing  his  pupils  to  receive  them,  eke  much  of  his 
labor  will  be  in  vain.  This  preparation  is  brought  about  by  calling 
forth  the  knowledge  the  pupils  already  possess  and  awakening 
an  interest  in  and  desire  for  the  new  that  is  to  be  presented. 

b.  Presentation. 

Now  when  the  soil  has  been  prepared  the  seed  may  be  sown. 
The  method  of  presenting  the  new  material  will  depend  upon  the 
advancement  of  the  children,  upon  the  subject,  and  upon  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  teacher.  The  method  may  be  analytic  or 
synthetic,  inductive  or  deductive,  or  a  combination  of  these  to  suit 
the  circumstances.  I  shall  speak  of  the  different  kinds  of  method 
further  on  in  this  article,  and  therefore  will  simply  add  that  the  pre- 
sentation must  be  clear  and  explicit,  logical  in  arrangement,  forcible 
as  to  essentials,  interesting  as  to  matter,  and  it  must  be  repeated 
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a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  become  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils. 

c.   Association. 

The  teacher  must  bring  the  new  into  such  relation  with  the  old 
that  the  two  become  thoroly  assimilated.  He  must  be  sure  that  the 
new  knowledge  is  not  merely  a  stranger  knocking  at  the  door  for  ad- 
mittance,  but  is  brought  over  the  threshold  of  the  child's  conscious- 
ness and  made  one  of  the  family  of  notions  which  are  at  home  in 
the  child's  mind. 

d.  Recapitulation. 

No  lesson  has  been  well  learned  until  the  pupil  can  restate  the 
whole  theme  in  a  sunmiaryy  a  rule,  or  a  recapitulation.  The  ability 
to  recall  the  outline  of  a  lecture,  sermon,  or  recitation  indicates 
the  degree  of  clearness  with  which  it  has  been  grasped.  Children 
should  be  trained  to  this  power  by  being  required  to  state  the  prin- 
cipal points  that  have  been  brought  out  '^n  the  lesson.  Here  is  the 
place  for  the  rule  which  should  be  taught  at  this  time  and  not  at 
the  outset.  It  summarizes  the  result  of  the  lessons  learned  and  re- 
duces the  child's  knowledge  to  a  series  of  norms  that  are  fixed  in 
his  mind  and  can  be  recalled  whenever  authoritative  standards  are 
needed.  To  omit  recapitulation  is  to  fail  to  gather  the  fruits  of 
the  lessons  and  fix  them  in  the  mind  for  future  use.  He  is  safer  in 
his  moral  life  who  is  governed  by  fixed  moral  precepts ;  he  is  surer 
of  his  use  of  language  who  knows  the  rules  of  grammar;  and  he 
is  better  equipped  in  mathematics  who,  understanding  the  opera- 
tions, also  knows  the  rules  governing  those  operations.  There- 
fore emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  the  power  of  recapitulation  when 
a  theme  has  been  worked  out. 

{^>-  e.  Application. 

Finally,  the  child  must  be  able  to  apply  his  work  to  the  duties 
of  every-day  life.  The  life  of  the  school  should  be  brought  into 
close  touch  with  the  verities  of  life  outside  of  the  school.  Themes 
treated  at  school,  such  as  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  language, 
should  be  shown  to  be  living  reaUties.  Thus  the  cultural  and  the 
practical  may  be  brought  into  complete  harmony  and  the  school 
will  not  fail  in  its  mission  towards  either. 

The  elaborate  plan  thus  outlined  in  the  formal  steps  can  sel- 
dom be  carried  out  in  the  period  known  as  the  recitation,  but  it 
suggests  the  method,  the  logical  order  of  procedure  which  must  be 
followed  day  after  day  until  the  subject  is  mastered  in  detail  and 
in  completeness.    With  these  steps  in  mind  the  teacher  will  possess 
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a  method  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  guide  as  well  as  a  help  in 
teaching. 

THE  AUT  OF  QUESTIONING. 

Question  and  answer  will  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  time 
and  constitute  the  principal  method  in  teaching  young  children. 
They  lose  interest  unless  they  can  take  part.  The  lecture  method 
may  be  satisfactory  with  adult  students  but  not  with  children. 
£yery  teacher  should  study  the  art  of  questioning.  The  f ollow- 
i^g  suggestions  may  aid  in  this  study : 

a.  The  question  should  be  simple  and  clear.  There  should  be 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  as  to  what  the  question  means. 
All  of  the  attention  of  the  child  should  be  devoted  to  an  intelligent 
answer  to  the  question  and  not  to  deciphering  what  the  question 
means. 

b.  The  questions  should  be  in  logical  order.  One  question 
should  be  a  sequence  of  the  preceding  and  regardless  of  the  age  or 
development  of  the  children.  Logical  order  in  the  questions  will 
prevent  confusion  in  the  child's  idea  of  the  lesson. 

c.  The  questions  should  be  given  spontaneously.  Not  those  of 
the  text-book,  but  the  questions  which  spring  from  the  teacher's 
full  knowledge  of  the  theme  and  his  interest  in  it.  There  may  be 
no  objection  to  a  series  of  questions  at  the  bottom  of  pages 
of  text-books  to  be  employed  in  reviews,  in  directing  the  thought 
to  the  many  phases  of  the  subject,  or  to  lead  to  further  investi- 
gations. But  the  teacher  should  stand  before  her  class  so  full  of 
the  subject  that  the  flow  of  questions  will  be  rapid,  spontaneous, 
direct.  The  text-book  should  be  su}>erfluous  in  the  conduct  of 
the  class  exercise  so  far  as  questioning  is  concerned. 

d.  The  question  should  stimulate  thought.  Direct  questions 
should  genersJly  be  avoided,  as  a  ^^  yes  "  or  a  **  no  "  answer  does 
not  prove  thought.  Monosyllabic  answers  are  open  to  the  same 
objection.  Answers  in  full  sentences  should  be  required  except  in 
rapid  review.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  purpose  of  the 
recitation  is  to  stimulate  thought.  Any  method  that  fails  to  do 
this  will  be  found  wanting. 

e.  The  question  should  have  a  purpose.  "What  was  your 
aim  in  those  questions?'*  was  asked  of  a  bright  young  primary 
teacher  at  the  close  of  an  interesting  exercise.  "  Why,  really, 
I  don't  know,"  was  her  reply.  With  a  definite  aim  in  view,  the 
teacher  should  so  direct  his  questions  as  to  realize  that  aim.  With 
no  aim  in  view,  a  lesson  may  be  bright  and  entertaining,  but  would 
necessarily  be  condemned  as  a  method. 
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DIFFERENT   METHODS. 

The  resourceful  and  skilful  teacher  will  not  be  a  slave  to  any 
single  method.  If  I  wish  to  make  a  trip  to  Chicago  it  is  far  better 
that  I  have  many  routes  from  which  to  choose  than  to  be  limited 
to  but  one  route.  I  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  cheaper  rates 
as  the  result  of  competition  between  lines,  but  am  also  enabled  to 
select  the  train  that  more  nearly  suits  my  wish  as  to  time  of  leaving 
home  or  €is  to  time  of  arriving  at  my  destination.  I  may  also  secure 
the  comforts  I  desire  en  route  and  select  the  territory  thru  which 
I  wish  to  pass.  Many  advantages  are  offered  to  me  by  the  choice 
of  several  routes.  Just  so  the  teacher  will  find  that  acquaintance 
with  a  number  of  methods  of  instruction  adds  remarkably  to  his 
power  of  instructing. 

While  undoubtedly  the  inductive  method  chiefly  should  be 
employed  in  teaching  young  children,  and  the  deductive  method 
with  maturer  minds,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry  when 
he  says,  "  The  inductive  process  is  the  fundamental  one,  and  deduc- 
tion comes  in  at  every  step  to  brace  it  up.  This  is  only  another 
illustration  that  mental  processes  are  intimately  interwoven,  and, 
except  in  thought,  not  to  be  separated."  It  will  be  found  that 
even  with  young  children  the  employment  of  the  deductive  method 
is  often  fertile  with  excellent  results.  The  presentation  of  the  same 
theme  from  different  standpoints  and  by  different  methods  serves 
to  bring  to  light  all  sides  of  the  theme  and  fix  it  more  thoroly  in 
the  child's  mind.  Even  when  pupils  think  they  understand  a  sub- 
ject and  are  ready  to  leave  it  for  something  new,  let  it  be  presented 
by  another  method  and  if  there  are  any  weaknesses  they  will  appear. 
Hence,  if  thoroness  is  to  be  attained  the  teacher  must  not  be  con- 
tent with  the  employment  of  a  single  method  however  good  that 
may  be. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  his  "  Systematic  Methodology,"  points  out  four 
methods  of  teaching  and  makes  a  very  clear  distinction  between 
them.    I  shall  give  his  view  of  these  four  methods. 

1.  "  The  Analytical  Method  of  teaching  is  the  method  in 
which  we  set  out  with  individuals  or  wholes  and  proceed  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  parts  of  which  they  are  composed.  Starting  with 
a  flower  and  proceeding  to  the  study  of  its  parts,  calyx,  corolla, 
stamens,  pistil,  etc.,  is  an  excellent  example  of  analytic  teaching." 

2.  "  The  Synthetic  Method  of  teaching  is  the  method  in  which 
we  set  out  with  the  dissociated  parts  of  things  and  proceed  to 
bring  these  into  proper  relation  to  each  other,  so  as  to  construct  as 
a  final  product  the  individual.  Having  a  pile  of  dissociated  bones, 
studying  the  function  of  each,  and  bringing  them  into  such  relation 
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irith  one  another  as  to  produce  finally  the  human  skeleton,  is  an 
example  of  a  synthetic  method  of  teaching." 

*^  It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the  analytic  method,  the  parts 
are  given  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  and,  hence,  the  relations 
are  closely  present  to  be  discovered;  the  functions  of  the  several 
parts  as  they  affect  one  another  are  thus  manifest.  In  the  syn- 
thetic method  the  parts  are  given  out  of  their  proper  relation  to 
each  other,  and  it  is  assumed  that  they  can  be  studied  in  such  iso- 
lation, and  that  their  several  relations  can  be  discovered  in  the 
process  of  bringing  them  together  to  construct  the  unit,  or  individ- 
ual thing.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  these  two  methods  have 
to  do  only  with  the  mental  movement  between  single  things  and 
their  parts;  the  idea  of  classification  does  not  enter  into  either  of 
them." 

8.  "  The  Inductive  Method  of  teaching  is  the  method  in  which 
we  set  out  with  individual  things,  and  by  a  comparative  study  of 
several  individuals — ^noting  likenesses  and  differences — develop 
general  notions  or  generalizations:  or,  we  begin  with  generaliza- 
tions of  a  given  order  and  by  their  comparative  study  we  arrive 
at  still  wider  generalizations.  .  .  .  Generalizing  definitions, 
rules,  laws,  and  principles,  from  a  comparative  study  of  facts, 
is  inductive.  The  very  essence  of  induction  is  comparison  of  mem- 
bers of  a  class  with  a  view  to  discovering  similar  elements." 

4.  "  The  Deductive  Method  of  teaching  is  the  method  in  which 
we  set  out  with  generalizations  (definitions,  rules,  laws,  or  princi- 
ples), and  proceed  to  their  application  in  individual  cases.  As 
examples  of  the  deductive  method  we  may  mention:  committing 
rules  in  arithmetic  and  then  applying  them  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems ;  studying  the  definitions  of  geography  from  a  book  and  then 
proceeding  to  find  them  illustrated  in  the  land  and  water  forms 
about  the  school." 

"  A  careful  consideration  of  the  above  definitions  and  ex- 
amples cited  will  enable  the  learner  to  understand  that  the  terms^ 
induction  and  deductiony  apply  only  to  those  minted  movements 
which  involve  a  passage  from  generalizations^  never  to  the  mental 
movements  between  incKvidual  things  and  their  several  parts."* 

I  have  quoted  thus  fully  from  Dr.  Smith  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  shows  the  distinctions  between  different  methods  with 
remarkable  clearness  and  force.  With  the  distinctions  clearly  in 
mind  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  make  use  of  a  method  or  a  modifi- 
cation of  methods,  which  will  enable  him  to  present  the  material 

^  For  complete  treatment  of  this  subject,  see  Smith's  Systematic  Methodology. 
P.  III. 
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so  as  best  to  reach  different  types  of  mind  and  to  suit  different 
stages  of  advancement. 

A  SCIENTIFICALLT  COBKECT  METHOD  MAT  P&OYE  A  FAILUEE. 

Something  besides  method  is  necessary  to  good  teaching.  The 
danger  of  following  the  ^^  Formal  Steps  "  too  closely  is  that  the 
teacher  may  be  absorbed  in  making  the  recitation  a  finished  prod- 
uct,  forgetting  that  he  is  dealing  with  living  beings  of  a  great 
variety  of  intellectual  peculiarities,  each  possessing  his  own  char- 
acteristics, and  having  individual  traits  that  must  be  considered. 
The  child  is  something  more  than  day  in  the  potter's  hands  to  be 
fashioned  after  a  fixed  pattern;  he  is  a  personality,  an  individual 
who  must  be  studied.  Hence  the  need  of  ^nsdom  and  adaptability  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  in  the  employment  of  metiiod.  The 
"  Formal  Steps  '*  may  be  employed,  as  I  have  shown,  but  they  must 
not  be  too  formal  so  as  to  destroy  all  the  life  and  force  of  the 
method.  In  a  word,  the  teacher  forgets  himself  and  his  method 
even,  in  a  large  measure,  and  thinks  only  of  his  pupils  and  the 
bringing  of  the  truth  home  to  them.  As  Rosenkranz  puts  it,  he 
**  cancels  the  inequality  "  that  exists  between  him  and  his  pupils. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  words  of  an  old  superintendent 
when  he  said  in  speaking  of  method,  "  I  do  not  care  very  much 
which  way  my  teachers  take  to  get  around  the  block;  but  I  want 
them  to  get  around  it."  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  method  is 
unimportant,  I  believe  a  knowledge  of  method  to  be  of  the  highest 
importance,  as  already  shown,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  teach  the 
lesson,  and  the  teacher's  x>^rsonality  is  of  great  account  in  this 
matter.  Therefore  each  teacher  should  be  given  free  hand  in  the 
employment  of  method,  after  a  sound  basis  of  knowledge  of  method 
has  been  secured  by  him. 

SOME  TRUE  TESTS  OF  A  GOOD  METHOD. 

Now  what  are  the  tests  by  which  the  observer  as  well  as  the 
instructor  himself  may  measure  the  efficiency  of  a  method?  Let 
me  indicate  a  few : 

a.  The  interest  of  the  pupils.  Without  interest  there  can  be 
no  attention,  and  without  attention  there  can  be  no  instruction. 
A  method  that  fails  to  awaken  and  hold  the  interest  of  any  class 
must  be  found  wanting  so  far  as  this  particular  recitation  is  con- 
cemed.  When  interest  has  not  been  aroused  there  must  be  a  change 
in  the  method  if  not  in  the  subject  itself — ^it  is  useless  to  proceed. 

b.  Instnictiony  not  mere  entertainment.  Of  course,  learning 
is  to  be  made  pleasurable.  It  is  perfectly  natural  for  children  to 
learn,  and  therefore  the  method  employed  should  bring  joy  to 
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them.  But  there  must  be  something  more  than  entertainment  in 
the  recitation,  the  child  must  learn  something.  I  have  heard  lec- 
turers at  teachers'  institutes  who  kept  their  audience  in  a  roar  of 
laughter  from  beginning  to  end.  And  yet,  when  the  teachers  have 
looked  back  over  the  experience  of  the  hour  and  sought  for  some- 
thing that  was  of  pedagogical  value,  they  have  found  nothing.  I 
once  saw  a  pupil-teacher  in  a  model  school  give  a  lesson  in  number. 
She  was  to  teach  the  number  six.  At  great  pains  she  had  con- 
structed the  model  of  a  Swiss  cottage  in  pasteboard  which  she 
brought  before  her  six-year-old  boys  and  girls,  to  their  delight  and 
wonderment.  They  counted  the  six  windows,  the  doors,  the  gables, 
and  were  greatly  entertained.  They  were  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
beautiful  structure  which  was  really  a  work  of  art.  But  I  doubt 
very  much  if  they  learned  much  about  the  number  six.  This  per- 
haps was  a  deyioe  rather  than  a  method,  but  it  illustrates  the  idea 
of  entertaining  as  a  means  of  instructing,  and  shows  that  this  must 
not  be  the  main  purpose  of  the  recitation. 

c.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  to  he  logical.  Whatever  the 
age  of  the  pupils  one  point  of  the  lesson  must  lead  to  the  next  as  a 
natural  sequence.  There  must  be  a  consistent  plan  which  the 
teacher  should  follow  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  lesson. 
It  must  be  a  process  of  development  in  which  the  teacher  starts 
out  with  an  aim  and  never  loses  sight  of  that  aim  nor  ceases  to 
pursue  it  until  it  is  reached. 

d.  The  lesson  must  he  fixed  in  the  pupils*  minds.  It  is  better 
to  gain  complete  mastery  over  one  truth  or  thought  than  to  catch 
glimpses  of  many  and  fix  none.  The  story  must  be  told  and  re- 
told, the  lesson  must  be  repeated,  the  idea  presented  in  many  ways. 
Here  is  seen  the  necessity  and  v€Jue  of  drill.  Very  often  teachers 
fail  to  continue  the  study  of  a  subject  until  the  pupils  have  con- 
quered it.  The  method  which  falls  short  of  producing  thoroness  in 
whatever  is  undertaken,  must  be  condemned. 

e.  Clearness  must  he  sought.  Not  only  must  the  material  be 
presented  in  a  clear  manner,  but  the  pupils  must  gain  a  clear  view  of 
the  subject.  The  teacher  whose  knowledge  of  a  subject  is  misty  will 
not  be  able  to  give  his  pupils  a  good  conception  of  it.  The  best 
test  of  clearness  is  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  recapitulate  the  lesson 
or  the  theme  after  it  has  been  taught.  Let  him  state  in  his  own  lan- 
guage what  he  has  learned  in  the  form  of  an  outline,  topical  state- 
ment, or  rule,  and  the  thoroness  of  his  understanding  of  it  will 
appear. 

These  are  tests  of  a  true  method  of  teaching  by  which  every 
teacher  can  measure  his  own  work,  and  by  which  a  critic  may  judge 
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work  observed.  If  the  interest  of  the  pupils  is  held,  if  there 
is  genuine  instruction,  not  entertainment  merely,  presented  in  a 
logical  manner,  if  the  truths  are  fixed  in  a  clear  manner  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,  I  think  the  method,  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
is  good.  Levi  Seeuey. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


Cl8e  of  Maps  in  Ceacbing  Qcogrzfhy. 

^^_  jOTHING  demonstrates  the  dependence  of  human  affairs 
^I  I  upon  law  more  certainly  than  the  facts  of  historical 
geography  when  they  are  considered  in  unbroken  se- 
quence. And  it  is  quite  possible  to  teach  this  subject 
with  the  aid  of  maps,  so  that  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete knowledge  shall  be  available  for  the  student.  The  teacher 
must  fail,  however,  who  attempts  to  cover  the  entire  field.  School- 
life  is  too  short  for  any  pupil  to  work  thoroly  thru  so  vast  a  sub- 
ject. Historical  geography  can  only  be  profitably  considered  in 
direct  connection  with  history.  Difficulties  vanish  when  the  field 
of  work  is  restricted  and  the  nations  studied  are  selected  as  types 
of  races  or  of  geographical  changes  which  have  gone  on  in  oiiier 
countries.  Italy,  in  the  records  of  diverse  races  out  of  which  its 
population  has  become  welded,  with  its  Normans  in  the  south, 
Teutonic  Lombards  in  the  north,  Burgundians  in  the  west,  and 
Slavs  in  the  east,  offers  evidence  of  the  meaning  of  a  political  map 
which  is  not  inferior  in  interest  to  Grermany  or  Russia. 

This  method  of  teaching  geography,  by  types,  had  to  be  intro- 
duced long  since  in  other  departments  of  knowledge.  The  botan- 
ical student  no  longer  studies  the  history  of  the  different  palms  or 
coniferous  trees,  but  is  content  at  the  outset  to  know  the  character- 
istics of  a  conifer,  or  palm,  or  grass,  and  its  differences  from  other 
types,  because  he  needs  a  solid  foundation  upon  which  his  future 
attainments  may  be  built,  and,  also,  because  his  seed-time  of  student 
life  is  too  short  to  permit  of  any  part  of  it  being  wasted  in  ac- 
quiring generalities  which  will  not  form  a  part  of  the  ultimate 
fabric  which  education  is  to  build.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say* 
that  the  whole  of  the  natural  history  sciences  owe  their  modem 
development  and  importance  in  education  to  the  loyalty  of  teachers 
in  accepting  these  inevitable  limitations  to  their  work.  So  that, 
instead  of  training  a  promising  youth  here  and  there  with  a  view  to 
his  possibly  becoming  a  naturalist,  they  have  trained  multitudes 
of  students  into  varied  powers  of  seeing  and  thinking  about  the 
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facts  of  life  which  are  at  hand  around  us.  The  kind  of  result  is  to 
be  desired,  not  only  in  relation  to  historical  geography,  but  for 
every  branch  of  the  subject. 

In  the  classification  of  knowledge  it  is  possible  that  these  two 
subjects  (historical  and  commercial  geography)  may  be  some  day 
combined,  under  anthropology,  into  a  logical  history  of  mankind, 
in  which  the  national  and  international  relations  of  people  may  be 
considered  in  their  cause  and  effects,  and  be  recognized  as  based 
upon  that  scientific  physical  geography  which  offers  its  results  at 
the  hands  of  the  map-maker,  and  is  probably  the  largest  store- 
house of  fact  based  upon  observation  which  any  science  contains. 
This  is  the  end  towards  which  the  historical  and  economic  branches 
of  geography  tend  to  converge. 

The  ultimate  record  of  all  geographical  work  is  a  map.  It  is 
a  picture  of  the  earth's  surface  drawn  direct  from  nature,  with 
varying  degrees  of  precision  and  on  varying  scales.  It  is  designed 
to  be  a  substitute  for  direct  observation  of  nature.  And  the  first 
necessity  for  every  learner  and  teacher  is  to  realize  that  the  lines 
upon  a  map  whidi  represent  the  physical  features  of  the  earth 
are  put  down  because  tiiey  have  been  actually  observed  and  drawn 
to  scale.  Probably  no  one  realizes  what  a  coast  line  means  until  he 
walks  with  compass  and  note  book  in  hand  round  some  part  of  the 
coast,  and  sketches  its  contours  from  nature;  and  then  compares, 
day  by  day,  the  results  of  his  rough  work  with  the  accurate  results 
recorded  on  the  map  which  he  carries  in  his  pocket,  which  also  gives 
names  of  inlets  and  headlands  which  are  examined.  The  hills  of  a 
country  are  not  very  intelligible  without  being  examined  in  the 
same  way,  for  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  way  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  their  distribution. 

A  map  presents  to  the  eye  things  to  be  seen,  and  it  is  a  chart 
exhibiting  what  may  become  fields  of  personal  exploration.  It  is 
desirable  that  a  little  work  of  this  kind  should  be  accomplished  by 
every  teacher.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  merely  be  able  to 
give  an  accoimt  of  his  holiday  travel,  in  seeing  a  bit  of  the  Severn 
or  the  Rhine,  a  glacier  in  the  Alps  or  a  loch  in  Scotland,  but  that  he 
should  deliberately  qualify  for  teaching  by  practical  observation 
in  the  field,  which  is  £is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  a  geo- 
graphical fact  as  is  experiment  for  the  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  a  chemical  compound.  It  is  certain  that  whatever  impressions 
we  form  of  distant  places,  perhaps  never  to  be  seen,  will  take  their 
tone  from  our  knowledge  of  phenomena  which  may  be  classed  as 
belonging  to  the  same  general  kind  or  type  which  is  near  at  hand. 
On  this  account  we  do  well  to  recognize  that  the  observable  facts 
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of  nature  admit  of  being  classed,  in  so  far  as  the  physical  features 
of  the  earth  are  concerned)  into  such  groups  as  plains,  mountains, 
hills,  valleys,  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  coast  line. 

I  designedly  put  the  plains  and  mountains  first,  because  they 
are  the  most  widespread  of  geographical  elements  in  a  country,  the 
most  ancient  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  elements  which 
determine  the  existence  of  the  hills  and  coast  line. 

All  these  facts  are  very  fully  recorded  upon  maps,  and,  if  the 
maps  are  good  enough,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  pupil  should  not 
acquire  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  geography  from  study  of 
such  pictures  of  the  earth.  He  cannot  possibly  acquire  such  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  the  whole  of  our  country,  for  the  labor  is  too 
great.  Nor  is  it  desirable  to  master  the  geography  of  any  one  of 
the  political  sub-divisions  of  the  various  states,  such  as  counties 
or  school-districts ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  learn  a  good  deal  about 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  a  single  natural  division.  The  coast  line 
emphasizes  what  the  plains  and  hills  have  made  dear —  that,  altho 
the  wearing  power  of  water  is  comparatively  uniform,  the  varying 
durability  of  the  rock  is  the  cause  which  determines  the  detaOs  in 
form  of  the  shore. 

This  kind  of  knowledge  cannot  be  gained  from  books  com- 
pletely because  the  durabilty  of  a  rock  often  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  cement  which  binds  its  particles  together.  And  this 
cement  may  be  absent  or  changed  in  a  distance  of  a  few  miles ;  so 
that  the  rock  which  in  one  place  forms  a  hill  or  headland,  in  another 
place  may  form  a  bay  or  valley.  Still  it  needs  very  little  knowledge 
to  be  aware  that  the  man  who  can  read  the  main  teachings  of  a 
geological  map  has  mastered  the  main  outlines  of  a  country's 
physical  geography. 

I  have  never  doubted  that  the  reason  why  so  many  of  the  great 
geographers  in  past  times  have  been  geologists  has  been  that  the 
structure  of  the  earth  shows  itself  upon  the  surface,  demonstrated 
in  hill  ranges,  valleys,  or  mountains,  intensified  in  clearness,  so  thai 
the  geographical  features  are  manifest  expressions  of  geological 
facts.  The  geologist  in  making  his  map  has  not  only  to  observe  the 
general  features  of  the  surface,  but  to  walk  over  every  portion  of 
it,  so  as  to  be  certain  that  there  is  no  geographical  fact  whose  geo- 
logical cause  is  not  clearly  perceived. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  student  should  delay  learning  geo- 
graphy till  he  has  learned  geology,  but  only  that  he  should  base  his 
knowledge  of  the  geographical  map  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  geo- 
logical map.  This  is  a  very  different  thing.  In  the  kindred  sub- 
ject, physiography,  it  is  not  necessary  to  delay  till  a  mastery  has 
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been  attained  of  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and 
biology,  all  of  which  contribute  in  some  degree  to  an  inteUigent 
grasp  of  the  processes  of  Nature's  work  now  going  on  upon  the 
earth's  surface.  The  amount  of  geology  which  is  necessary  for  a 
comprehension  and  reading  of  the  geological  map  is  no  more 
than  is  required  in  physiography,  tho  the  kind  of  knowledge  is 
dissimilar. 

The  advantage  of  requiring  this  geological  basis  for  geo- 
graphy is  that  it  converts  the  otherwise  unintelligible  facts  which 
the  geographer  observes  into  logicaUy  dependent  parts  of  natural 
processes.  It  changes  what  was  a  mere  effort  of  memory  into  a 
reasoning  process  which  affords  excellent  mental  discipline.  This 
can  be  seen  by  superimposing  one  map  upon  the  other;  or,* better 
still,  by  comparing  them  side  by  side,  when  they  will  be  found 
mutually  helpful.  The  geological  map  furnishes  the  causes,  and  the 
geographical  map  supplies  the  details  of  elevation  and  configuration 
of  the  ground,  which  have  no  obvious  relation  to  the  distribution  of 
the  different  kinds  of  rocks. 

Many  years  since,  I  conceived  the  possibility  of  combining  this 
fund  of  geographical  knowledge  and  exploration  which  the  new 
ordnance  survey  affords  with  that  which  may  be  obtained  from  a 
geological  map ;  and,  to  bring  about  an  appreciation  of  the  possi- 
bility of  combining  them  so  that  geography  could  rest  upon 
geology,  I  have  conducted  the  weekly  excursions  of  the  Field  Class 
to  accessible  places  in  the  London  district  where  the  relations  of 
geography  to  geology  could  be  practically  seen.  My  method  has 
been,  during  the  past  eleven  years,  to  prepare  as  far  as  possible 
a  geological  map  and  a  geographical  map,  so  that  both  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  each  member  of  the  dass.  The  map  is  always 
limited  to  the  immediate  district  which  is  seen,  and  a  mile  or  two 
to  the  north  and  south,  or  east  and  west,  as  the  case  may  be. 
These  excursions  have  been  planned  to  illustrate  the  nature  and 
structure  of  river  valleys  and  river  gorges,  escarpment  valleys, 
escarpment  ranges  of  hills,  isolated  hills,  and  the  plains  out  of 
which  these  features  have  been  carved  by  denudation.  This  kind  of 
practical  knowledge  may,  I  believe,  be  imparted  in  some  degree  by 
a  large  number  of  teachers  who  are  engaged  in  secondary  educa- 
tion; and  I  believe  that  the  result  would  justify  the  teaching  in 
their  case,  as  it  has  done  in  my  own  experience. 

The  first  point  which  I  urge  is  that  the  subject  should  be 
considered  with  the  object  of  giving  the  learner  a  better  knowledge 
of  geographical  facts  in  general,  by  giving  him  as  good  a  knowl- 
edge as  possible  of  a  few  physical  features,  which  may  be  taken  as 
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types  of  similar  features  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  This 
theory  of  types  of  what  I  term  geographical  structure  raises  the 
standard  of  geographical  attainment  to  the  highest  practicable 
level ;  so  that  the  learner  attains  a  basis  of  comparison  between  his 
knowledge  of  some  hills  or  valleys  or  rivers  and  his  ignorance  of 
others,  which  is  calculated  to  stimulate  and  train  habits  of  observa- 
tion and  reflection  that  will  have  an  enduring  influence.  At  the 
same  time,  the  study  of  geographical  types  does  not  augment  the 
amount  of  work  which  the  pupil  must  perform,  but  rather  enables 
teacher  and  pupil  alike  to  realize  that  geography  is  a  matter  of 
reasoning,  observation,  and  mental  discipline,  which  claims  more 
serious  consideration  than  it  always  receives.  I  propose  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  this  use  of  maps  by  examples  taken  from  my  own 
teaching  ezx>erience. 

Many  years  ago  I  wandered  into  a  quarry  at  Pelm,  near 
Gerolstein,  in  the  Eif el  district  of  Grermany.  The  quarry  was  in 
the  Devonian  rock,  which  we  know  as  the  Eifel  limestone,  very 
similar  to  the  Plymouth  limestone,  which  is  found  near  Torquay. 
Asking  the  first  boy  if  he  had  any  fossils,  I  was  astonished  at  the 
reply  that  he  liad  nothing  but  a  few  Trilobites,  which  all  belonged 
to  the  genus  Phacops;  but  that,  if  I  went  to  the  Gasthaus^  the 
landlord  had  plenty  of  corals,  Cyathophyllimi,  and  other  kinds. 
On  inquiry,  I  found  that  this  lore  had  been  gained  in  the  primary 
village  school;  and  that  the  distinctive  feature  of  German  educa- 
tion, beginning  with  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder,  has  been  to 
train  every  child  in  observing,  by  teaching  him  to  see  the  things 
around  him,  and  make  them  matters  of  daily  thought.  We  have 
a  country  which  lends  itself  more  readily  to  detailed  observation 
than  does  the  surface  of  Germany,  and  there  is  no  reason  that  I  can 
discover  why  the  physical  features  of  Britain  shovdd  not  be  the 
means  of  creating  the  scientific  instincts  and  aptitudes,  thru  the 
medium  of  geographical  training,  in  every  child  who  comes  under 
a  public  teacher's  care.  And  I  believe  tiiat  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  this  advantage  in  competition  with  other  peoples.  Fre- 
quently the  larger  part  of  the  teaching  must  be  given  from  maps, 
with  only  an  occasional  glimpse  of  nature.  But  maps  such  as  those 
which  I  refer  to  and  use  are  tiie  most  perfect  pictures  of  nature  that 
it  is  possible  to  devise. 

I  am  urging  that  the  method  which  can  be  followed'  with  most 
advantage  in  geographical  teaching  is  to  gain  a  little  real  acquaint- 
ance with  those  phenomena  of  nature  which  are  immediately  around 
the  place  where  education  is  carried  on,  mainly  because  what  is  seen 
day  by  day  becomes  thought  over  week  by  week  and  year  by  year ; 
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so  that  whatever  educational  superstructure  can  be  raised  on  that 
foundation  by  the  skill  of  teacher  or  enthusiasm  of  pupil  should 
be  given  the  best  chance  possible  of  developing  the  mind. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  work  of  the  sea  in  leveling  the  land 
in  past  geological  times  when  its  surface  was  submerged,  without 
recognizing  that  excavation  must  have  gone  on  on  the  surface  of 
what  is  now  dry  land  similar  to  that  which  is  forming  Filey  Brigg 
and  Filey  Bay  on  the  Yorkshire  coast.  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
separate  the  work  of  the  sea  from  the  work  of  frost  and  snows, 
rain  and  wind,  with  the  precison  that  is  to  be  desired.  But  we 
should  overlook  the  evidence  of  facts  if  we  attributed  the  conditions 
of  the  shore  entirely  to  the  sea,  and  the  conditions  of  the  interior  of 
the  country  entirely  to  the  agencies  which  are  now  seen  to  affect  it. 
The  relative  durability  of-  rock,  and  the  direction  in  which  it  ex- 
tends in  consequence  of  being  folded,  are  not  always  sufficient  to 
determine  whether  submarine  or  sub-aerial  agency  has  been  at 
work.  For,  while  the  latter  appears  always  to  follow  and  never  to 
interfere  with  the  folding  of  the  strata,  the  coast  of  the  English 
Channel  only  follows  in  a  very  general  way  the  east  to  west  direc- 
tion which  the  geological  deposits  take;  and  along  the  Yorkshire 
coast  every  stratum  is  cut  across  by  tidal  denudation,  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  its  extension,  to  form  the  cliffs  in  the 
line  of  the  j^eashore.  And  this  want  of  regard  for  the  difference 
of  geological  deposits  is  one  of  the  characteristics  by  which  the 
work  of  the  sea  is  in  many  cases  recognized.  If  the  Enghsh  coast 
were  explained  with  the  aid  of  the  geological  map  alone,  there  would 
be  few  features  in  its  form  and  contours  for  which  adequate 
reasons  could  not  be  given.  But,  when  to  this  record  of  struc- 
ture the  use  of  the  contour  map  is  added,  the  heaidlands  appear 
of  their  true  relative  height,  and  the  recently  uplifted  flats  are 
separated  from  ground  which  has  not  been  leveled  in  the  same 
way. 

This  method  of  study  of  the  geographical  phenomena  of  the 
country  by  means  of  typical  examples  of  its  physical  features,  I 
desire  to  see  taking  the  place  of  less  exact  and,  as  I  believe,  less 
useful  methods  of  geographical  teaching  now  current  in  text- 
books. I  commend  it  to  my  fellow-teachers,  not  as  a  theory, 
but  on  the  basis  of  my  own  practical  experience  with  many  genera- 
tions of  pupils.  I  am  led  by  that  evidence  to  believe  that  difficulties 
which  may  have  to  be  overcome  are  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
materials,  or  in  the  power  of  the  learner  to  appreciate  the  interest 
of  the  maps  and  sections  compared. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  the  limit  of  time 
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which  should  be  placed  upon  such  generalities  of  study  as  the 
form  of  the  globe,  of  the  continents,  of  our  own  islands,  and  to 
fix  the  precise  age  at  which  the  study  of  the  local  geography, 
by  means  of  these  maps,  comparing  rock  structure  and  sui^ace 
form,  can  be  best  commenced  with  advantage.  This  is  a  practical 
matter  which  must  often  be  solved  quite  as  much  by  the  conditions 
of  local  geography  as  by  the  judgment  of  the  teacher. 

London.  Hasbt  Gtovibb  Seei^ey. 


Geograpby  Cbru  Jfizp  Drawtng* 

The  object  of  a  map  is  to  give  a  complete  geographical  picture 
of  the  country.  Thus  it  will  foUow  that  a  map  rather  consists  of 
a  series  of  charts,  each  of  which  illustrates  some  particular  char- 
acteristic. Take  one  outline,  for  example,  and  mark,  either  by 
lines  or  color  shading,  the  contour  of  the  land.  Having  done  this, 
you  will  find  that  you  have  provided  yourself  with  sufficient  data 
for  determining  the  lines  of  drainage,  and  the  particular  localities 
of  the  riven  basins ;  but  you  will  find,  also,  that  having  put  in  the 
contour  and  the  river  basins,  you  cannot  add  anything  else  without 
compromising  the  clearness  of  your  chart.  This,  in  short,  is  the 
physical  map  so  called.  Now  take  another  outline,  and  mark  in  the 
distribution  of  minerals,  details  of  which  can  be  obtained  from 
the  text-book,  and  this  will  give  you  chart  No.  2.  Put  these  two 
charts  together  and  you  can  by  a  process  of  elementary  reasoning, 
make  up  a  third  to  illustrate  the  distribution  of  industries,  and, 
by  remembering  the  law  of  congestion  in  manufacturing  centers,  a 
fourth  to  portray  the  distribution  and  density  of  the  population. 
Railway  routes  and  trade  lines  wiU  follow  on  a  fifth  chart,  and  so 
we  go,  from  chart  to  chart,  until  we  have  aU  the  facts  concerning  the 
country  marked  out  in  reasoned  sequence.  Then,  and  then  only, 
have  we  the  complete  map.  According  to  this  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  map  illustrates  the  text-book,  and  the  text-book  verifies  the 
map ;  that  map  and  text-book  form  inseparable  complements.  Ob- 
serve further,  that  it  is  much  more  rational  to  expect  a  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  the  country  from  the  study  of  a  complete 
map  without  a  text-book  than  from  a  text-book  without  a  map. 
Maps,  properly  considered,  are  text-books  in  themselves. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  how  are  we  to  regard  the  drawing  of  maps 
by  the  scholars  in  geographical  education?     Geography,  properly 


*     Educational  Foundations  is  indebted  to  the  London  Educationtd  Times  for 
these  very  practical  school-room  hints  by  Mr.  Phillips. 
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taught,  examines  the  influence  upon  the  world,  as  a  habitable  area, 
of  the  natiu'al  phenomena  at  work  upon  it.  It  is,  thruout,  a 
reasoning  of  cause  and  effect;  an  uninterrupted  series  of  deduc- 
tions based  upon  the  laws  of  physical  geography.  Maps  are  in- 
tended to  illustrate  graphically  the  effect  of  these  laws,  and  should 
stand  to  the  student,  with  regard  to  geography,  in  much  the  same 
relation  as  charts  and  tables  do  in  the  matter  of  history.  When  a 
student  works  at  a  period  of  history,  he  makes  out  a  series  of  charts 
and  tables  to  illustrate  his  reading.  By  working  at  his  text-book 
and  his  own  charts  and  tables  side  by  side,  he  will  be  able,  when  he 
knows  the  period,  to  call  to  mind  all  the  details  of  his  charts  while 
reading  his  text-book,  and  vice  versa,  by  running  thru  the  charts, 
will  be  able  to  go  over  in  thought  the  whole  narrative  of  events  as 
^ven  in  the  text-book.  Just  such  a  relation  is  that  existing  between 
maps  and  text-book  in  the  teaching  of  geography.  Worked  at 
properly  and  intelligently,  with  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  rela- 
tionship existing  between  them,  they  are  absolutely  complementary 
the  one  to  the  other.  The  text-book,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  presents  a 
mass  of  details  which  find  their  counterparts  in  the  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  the  map. 

Again,  turning  once  more  to  the  historical  student  who  works 
at  his  text-book  and  charts  simvdtaneously,  if  he  knows  his  period 
well  he  will  be  able  to  make,  at  any  given  time,  a  set  of  charts  and 
tables,  of  more  or  less  detail,  which  shall  declare  all  that  is  essential 
to  the  correct  understanding  of  the  progress  of  historical  events  in 
the  period  under  consideration.  In  exactly  the  same  way,  if  a 
student  knows  the  geography  of  a  country,  and  has  accustomed 
himself  to  making  illustrative  charts  as  he  has  proceeded,  then  he 
will  be  able  to  reproduce  these  charts  for  the  illustration  of  any 
given  principle  or  distribution ;  and  this  is  the  prime  end  of  map- 
drawing. 

A  student  can  be  considered  to  have  drawn  a  map  only  when 
every  line  and  dot  that  he  puts  into  it  represents  an  actual  geo- 
graphical image  present  to  his  mind,  and  which  has  come  to  him 
from  some  independent  source.  If  this  be  so,  and  if  a  map  drawn  by 
a  student  should,  rightly  considered,  be  a  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  the  geographical  knowledge  in  his  possession,  it  follows 
that  capability  in  drawing  it  is  a  matter  of  slow  growth,  involving 
quite  other  things  than  the  power  of  reproducing  straight  lines  and 
curves. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  any  map  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  latitudinal  and  longitudinal  lines,  and  it  is  a  very 
natural  question  to  ask,  whether  it  is  advisable,  in  the  drawing  of 
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the  map,  to  reproduce  these  lines.  The  drawing-master  will  say 
decidedly  so,  for  they  act  as  good  guiding  lines,  tho  he  may  prob- 
ably add  that  certain  other  guiding  lines  would  be  much  more  use- 
ful ;  the  geographer  would  say  that  it  is  not  only  advisable,  but  ab- 
solutely necessary,  to  put  them  in,  and  for  quite  other  reasons  than 
those  offered  by  the  drawing-master. 

The  general  position,  then,  having  been  indicated  by  the 
parallels  and  meridians,  the  outline  will  necessarily  be  copied  from 
a  map  already  existing,  tho  it  is  worth  while  noting  that  from  a 
complete  and  correct  description  of  the  coast  an  outline  might  be 
drawn  without  the  slightest  reference  to  one  already  made.  But 
here  the  use  of  a  manufactured  map  should  cease,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  verification.  Henceforth  the  information  of  the  text- 
book i^to  be  transferred  to  the  chart;  and  a  complete  text-book  will 
afford  all  the  information  required.  The  making  of  the  map  will 
be,  as  already  remarked,  a  slow  process,  gradually  proceeding  with 
the  increase  of  knowledge  in  the  geography  of  the  country,  and  will 
entail  some  seven  or  eight,  perhaps  a  dozen,  separate  outlines,  each 
forming  a  special  chart  by  itself  for  the  illustration  of  some  partic- 
ular aspect. 

The  pupil  should  begin  to  draw  his  map  with  the  very  first  item 
of  geographical  knowledge  he  obtains.  Suppose,  for  instance,  he 
discovers  tibat  the  Hudson  has  an  estuary  bearing  to  the  north, 
let  him  immediately  draw  a  map  of  it,  which,  tho  not  strictly 
correct  as  a  drawing,  will  be  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  the  pur- 
pose immediately  at  hand,  namely,  that  of  accustoming  him  to  make 
a  pictorial  representation  of  every  geographical  image  present  to 
his  mind.  He  discovers,  again,  that  just  at  the  junction  of  the  es- 
tuary with  the  sea  there  are  Jersey  City  on  the  right  bank  and  New 
York  on  the  left,  whilst  higher  up  the  river,  before  it  has  actually 
merged  into  the  estuary,  there  can  be  found  Yonkers  on  the 
left  and  Newburg  on  the  right.  Let  him  make  a  map  of  aU  this, 
and  then  refer  to  his  atlas  to  see  how  far  his  representation  is 
correct.  This  is  true  map-drawing.  The  most  highly  developed 
map-drawing  in  the  whole  range  of  geographical  education  is 
nothing  more  than  the  continued  application  thru  wider  areas 
and  in  larger  considerations  of  these  same  elementary  principles. 

One  other  conclusion  will  naturally  follow :  that  the  map  and 
text-book  are  not  only  complementary,  but  reciprocal  in  their  pur- 
pose and  use.  If  a  pupil  can  develop  a  map  by  pictorially  repro- 
ducing the  information  of  the  text-book,  so  can  he  produce  a  large 
proportion  of  the  text-book  by  carefully  describing  all  he  sees  on 
the  map.     These  form  two  exceedingly  good  exercises.     Provide 
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your  pupils  with  a  text-book,  and  let  them  be  without  any  access 
to  a  map  or  atlas.  Let  each  pupil  be  further  provided  with  an 
outline,  which  he  may  already  have  made,  and  then  require  him  to 
represent  upon  it  a  certain  class  of  detail  such  as  the  distribution 
of  race  or  industries,  the  physical  features  or  directions  of  the 
political  boundaries,  all  the  information  relating  to  which  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  text-book.  Provided  a  pupil  has  been  accustomed 
to  work  of  this  sort,  then  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  his  knowledge 
is  to  require  him  to  reproduce  f rcHn  memory  on  a  given  outline  the 
facts  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  familiar.  Map-drawing  con- 
ducted on  these  principles  would  not  admit  of  its  being  called  a 
waste  of  time,  nor  of  being  thought  more  suitable  than  not  for  the 
drawing^master  to  take  in  hand.  The  reverse  exercise  is  likewise 
of  the  highest  value,  in  which  the  pupils  are  required  to  write  a 
description  of  a  certain  class  of  phenomena  to  be  observed  on  a 
map:  the  distribution  of  mountains,  or  the  directions  of  the  rail- 
ways, say.  Let  them  do  this  with  every  species  of  phenomena  until 
the  whole  map,  or  sets  of  maps,  is  exhausted.  In  other  words,  re- 
quire them  to  write  for  themselves  a  geography  of  the  country  repre- 
sented. It  is  easy  enough  for  the  writings  of  other  people  to  pass 
out  of  our  minds :  we  do  not  so  easily  forget  what  we  ourselves  have 
written. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  the  custom  to  look  upon  an  educational 
atlas  and  a  reference  atlas  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  There  has 
been,  in  this  respect,  no  distinction  made  between  requirements  of 
the  office  and  the  school-room.  This  misconception  started  from 
the  error  that  all  geography  consisted  in  the  simple  localizing  of 
the  places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  from  an  inability  to 
understand  that  it  is  rather  a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  effects 
of  certain  natural  laws.  The  business  man  requires  to  know  how 
far  it  is  to  a  certain  i)ort,  and  the  best  way  to  get  there;  the 
geographer  wishes  to  know  how  the  port  is  situated  with  reference 
to  outside  communication  and  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
neighborhood.  Hence  he  discovers  what  sort  of  a  place  it  would 
be  to  live  in,  what  are  its  probable  productions  and  industries,  and 
what  its  chances  for  development.  But  good  text-books  and  good 
maps  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient;  what  is  further  required  is  to 
get  text-book  and  map  into  proper  relation. 

T.  W.  Phillips. 


Questioiis  on  the  articles  in  this  department  of  Methodology  will  be  found 
on  page  ST. 
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Child  Study  and  Child  Training. 

Cbc  Study  of  Child  Nature. 

CFORE  we  can  treat  a  child  as  he  ought  to  be  treated,  we 

must  study  him  and  find  out  all  we  can  about  his  nature. 

Intelligent  teaching  is  impossible  without  scHne  practical 

knowledge  of  child  nature. 

There  are  two  main  ways  in  which  we  may  study  the 
child.  First,  we  may  carefully  examine  his  outward  appearance, 
and  patiently  observe  all  his  doings.  We  may  watch  him  at 
work  and  at  play,  when  he  knows  we  are  watching  him,  and 
when  he  thinks  he  is  unobserved.  Nor  need  we  be  entirely  passive. 
We  can  modify  the  child's  surroundings,  and  note  the  effect  of 
each  change.  To  this  extent  we  may  experiment  with  him,  and 
find  answers  to  many  questions  that  naturally  arise  regarding  him. 
But  this  method  of  observation  and  experiment  is  not  in  itself 
sufficient.  All  the  while  that  we  are  observing  the  child,  we  are 
consciously  or  unconsciously  interpreting  all  his  actions  and  say- 
ings by  referring  them  to  our  own  experience.  We  assume  that 
he  acts  from  the  same  motives  as  we  would  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

INTROSPECTION. 

Hence  we  have  the  second  method  of  studying  the  child.  To 
understand  him  we  look  into  ourselves,  and  from  what  we  find  there 
we  guess  what  is  to  be  found  in  him.  This  method  of  Introspec- 
tion is  liable  to  mislead  us;  for  when  we  look  into  ourselves  we 
see  the  inner  nature  of  an  adult,  and  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  this  is  the  same  as  the  inner  nature  of  a  child.  It  is  a  very 
common  error  to  regard  a  boy  as  a  little  man.  But  this  is  precisely 
what  he  is  not,  any  more  than  a  grub  is  a  little  butterfly,  or  a  tadpole 
a  little  frog.  A  boy  is,  if  you  like,  a  man  in  the  making ;  but  to 
treat  him  as  if  he  were  already  a  man — ^tho  a  little  one — ^is  as 
unreasonable  as  to  feed  a  grub  on  a  butterfly's  food,  or  expect  a 
tadpole  to  breathe  the  air  directly,  like  a  frog.  We  must  accord- 
ingly seek  some  means  to  guard  ourselves  against  this  danger 
of  error.  If  we  cannot  judge  of  child  nature  from  our  present 
selves,  we  may  fall  back  upon  our  former  selves ;  for  if  we  are  not 
now  children  we  at  least  once  were.  We  must  throw  ourselves  back 
in  memory  to  our  own  childish  days,  and  thus  seek  to  realize  how 
the  child  now  before  us  feels  and  thinks.     But  there  is  nothing 
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more  difficult  than  this  throwing  of  ourselves  back  into  the  past. 
The  memory  may  be  perfectly  honest,  yet  it  cannot  help  carrying 
back  from  the  present  some  of  its  acquired  stores,  and  thus  con- 
veying to  us  the  impression  that  at  certain  early  ages  we  knew 
things,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  really  acquired  much  later.  We 
must  therefore  do  something  to  help  the  memory  to  be  exact  as  well 
as  honest. 

A   RBCOan-BOOK  EXPERIMENT. 

Even  to  sit  before  the  fire  and  let  the  thoughts  wander  back 
into  the  past  in  free  reverie  is  an  excellent  exercise  for  the  teacher 
who  would  understand  his  young  pupils.  But  much  better  results 
are  obtained  by  some  such  method  as  the  following: — Set  down 
roughly  on  a  sheet  of  paper  all  the  incidents  of  your  childhood's 
life  that  you  can  remember.  Then  get  some  of  your  older  female 
relatives  to  give  you  the  dates  of  as  many  of  these  incidents  as  they 
can.  Now  rearrange  your  incidents  in  chronological  order,  and 
in  doing  this  make  use  of  all  the  tangible  objects  within  your  reach 
that  were  in  any  way  connected  with  those  early  incidents.  In 
particular,  any  books  that  you  may  have  read,  or  had  read  to 
you,  should  be  re-read — ^if  possible  in  the  very  copy  formerly  used. 
It  is  surprising  what  a  revivifying  of  the  past  is  the  result.  In 
almost  every  case  the  experimenter  is  astonished  at  how  much  he 
knew  at  given  ages.  It  is  certain  that  adults  usually  underestimate 
rather  than  overestimate  the  knowledge  of  a  child  of  a  given  age ; 
but  in  dealing  with  the  results  of  this  record-book  experiment,  we 
must  make  allowance  for  the  trick  of  memory  referred  to  above.  A 
certain  deduction  must  be  made  to  allow  for  this  tendency  of  the 
memory  to  read  some  of  our  present  into  the  past. 

PUT  TOUESEI.F  IN  HIS  PLACE. 

This  record-book  experiment  involves  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
but  it  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  in  its  results  invaluable.  No 
teacher  can  hope  for  success  who  is  not  able  to  put  himself  in  the 
place  of  the  pupil.  Only  by  looking  at  the  world  thru  the  pupil's 
eyes  can  the  teacher  understand  how  to  deal  with  that  world  in  rela- 
tion to  the  pupil.  The  lack  of  the  power  of  putting  one's  self  in  the 
place  of  another  accounts  for  more  failures  in  life  than  all  the  other 
lacks  put  together.  The  teacher  who  practises  himself  in  this  trans- 
ference of  the  point  of  view,  will  find  that  he  not  only  becomes  a 
better  teacher,  but  that  he  becomes  a  more  useful  human  being.  The 
exercise  pays,  even  from  the  lowest  worldly  standpoint. 

ANABOUSM   AND   CATABOUSM. 

The  life  of  every  plant  and  animal  implies  two  processes — 
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a  building  up  and  a  breaking  down.  On  the  one  hand,  life  con- 
sists in  the  taking  in  of  nutriment  and  the  building  up  of  tissue ; 
on  the  other  it  consists  in  the  expending  of  energy  and  the 
wearing  out  of  tissue.  Both  processes  are  continuaUj  going  on 
tho  not  always  at  equal  rates.  During  strenuous  work  the  breaking 
down  is  more  prominent ;  during  repose  the  building  up.  Yet  there 
is  a  certain  amoimt  of  building  up  going  on  while  we  are  working, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  breaking  down  while  we  are  sleeping.  It 
may  make  some  people  happier  to  know  that  the  big  name  for  the 
building  up  process  is  Anabolism,  and  for  the  other,  Catabolism, 

In  the  case  of  full-grown,  healthy  people,  anabolism  and 
cataboUsm  just  balance  each  other;  but  with  older  people  the 
breaking  down  gets  more  and  more  the  advantage  of  the  building 
up,  while  with  children  exactly  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  child 
must  build  up  more  than  he  breaks  down,  else  he  would  always  re- 
main undeveloped :  he  must  not  only  live,  he  must  grow.  If  the  mat- 
ter is  carefully  considered,  it  will  be  found  that  all  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  child  and  the  adult  have  a  fundamental  reference  to 
the  relation  between  anabolism  and  catabolism  in  the  two  cases. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  storing  process  and  the 
expending  process  are  Umited  to  the  physical  side  of  the  child's 
nature.  They  are  equally  prominent  on  the  mental  side,  which  is 
the  side  that  most  interests  us  here. 

CHILD   CHARACTERISTICS. 

There  is  no  attempt  at  psychological  precision  in  the  following 
account  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  child  as  compared  with 
the  adult.  All  that  is  meant  is  to  give  such  a  description  as  shall 
be  of  use  to  the  young  teacher. 

Restlessness  is  probably  the  most  characteristic  quality  of 
children.  It  is  very  commonJy  treated  as  a  defect,  but  it  is  really 
nature's  provision  against  a  one-sided  development.  If  we  teachers 
had  our  way,  our  pupils  would  become  sadly  lop-sided ;  they  would 
be  bookish  in  the  extreme,  and  even  their  bookishness  would  be  lim- 
ited to  one  kind  of  books.  But  nature  steps  in,  and  by  making 
the  pupil  incapable  of  long  sustained  attention,  gives  him  tiie  chance 
of  an  all-round  development.  So  far  from  complaining  about 
restlessness,  the  teacher  must  make  it  his  friend.  Let  him  avoid 
undue  demands  for  long-continued  attention  to  one  point.  By 
appropriate  changes  of  point  of  view,  the  same  subject  may  be 
made  the  center  round  which  the  restlessness  of  the  pupil  exercises 
itself. 

Curiosity  is  specially  strong  in  children,  as  one  might  natur- 
ally expect  who  knows  that  the  first  necessity  of  child  nature  is  to 
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build  up.  It  is  right  that  a  child  should  want  to  know  things,  for 
this  desire  impels  him  to  acquire  that  supply  of  material  that  makes 
mental  growth  possible.     Curiosity  is  the  gravitation  of  child  hf e 

—  the  motive  power  on  which  the  teacher  must  rely. 

Credulity  has  been  prettily  described  as  the  charm  of  child- 
hood. It  is  certainly  a  prominent  feature  of  child  nature,  tho  at 
first  sight  it  seems  inconsistent  with  another  childish  characteristic 

—  a  tendency  to  captious  criticism.  Yet  each  has  its  own  place, 
and  together  they  tend  to  aid  in  the  building-up  process.  A  child 
is  credulous  about  things  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  This  enables 
him  to  accept  easily  all  that  is  presented  to  him.  He  is  thus  abund- 
antly provided  with  material  upon  which  to  exercise  his  powers.  So 
far  good,  but  since  all  matericd  is  not  equally  useful,  a  discrimina- 
tion must  be  made.  Accordingly,  the  critical  attitude  has  its  place 
here.  Its  exercise  appears  captious  and  finical,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  restricted  by  the  very  narrow  range  of  the  knowledge 
already  acquired.  It  frequently  takes  the  form  of  verbal  criticism. 
**  You  said  so-and-so,"  is  very  often  the  beginning  of  a  charge  of 
inconsistency,  which  can  usually  be  readily  met  by  the  statement 
of  a  higher  law  (till  then  unknown  to  the  child)  which  reconciles 
apparently  conflicting  elements.  Here,  obviously,  both  credulity 
and  critidsm  can  be  turned  to  profit  by  the  careful  teacher. 

A  viaid  but  uncontrolled  imagination  is  another  marked  fea- 
ture of  child  nature.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  also  is  correlated  to 
mental  growth.  The  child  first  gathers  into  his  net  everything 
that  comes  along.  It  is  only  when  he  has  acquired  an  excess  of 
material  that  he  becomes  critical  and  reduces  his  imaginings  to 
some  sort  of  system.  So  vivid  is  this  early  imagination  that  it 
sometimes  interferes  with  the  conception  of  truth.  In  the  very 
early  years  of  childhood  it  is  difScult  to  say  that  a  child  is  lying, 
even  when  he  is  not  speaking  the  truth.  What  the  teacher  has  to 
do  is  to  utilize  the  imagination  for  his  own  ends,  for  if  it  does  not 
help  him,  it  will  certainly  hinder.  It  must  be  active:  it  cannot  be 
suppressed. 

Another  force  in  child  nature  of  which  the  teacher  must  take 
account  is  a  crude  sense  of  humor.  Children  are  amused  at  things 
that  in  no  way  strike  an  adult  as  funny.  They  find  incongruities 
in  groups  of  ideas  which  are  quite  familiar  to  adults ;  so  in  prepar- 
ing matter  for  teaching  we  must  always  carefully  consider  whether 
we  are  not  placing  together  ideas  that  to  a  young  mind  may  appear 
an  outrage  on  the  nature  of  things.  Childish  humor  often  takes 
the  form  of  verbal  quibbling.  To  this  the  teacher  should  give  no 
encouragement 
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Closely  connected  with  the  vividness  of  the  young  imagination 
is  the  strong  dramatic  instinct  inherent  in  most  children.  In  the 
development  of  the  individual  child  there  appears  a  very  early  and 
very  strong  disposition  to  play  a  part,  to  suit  the  action  to  the 
word,  to  mimic  the  doings  of  others.  Children  are  constantly 
imagining  themselves  to  be  somebody  else,  and  they  change  in  their 
imagination  all  their  environment  to  suit  their  changed  view  of 
circumstances.  This  is  nature's  provision  by  means  of  which  the 
child  makes  himself  master  of  his  surroundings.  By  treating  the 
world  now  from  one  point  of  view,  now  from  another,  the  child  gets 
a  better  view  of  the  real  nature  of  things,  and  becomes  more  at 
home  in  his  surroundings;  while  by  the  exercise  of  imitation  he 
unconsciously  puts  himself  in  the  best  position  for  dealing  with 
the  world  in  which  he  finds  himself. 

DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  CHILD  MIND  AND  THAT  OF  THE  ADULT. 

All  that  has  gone  before  has  a  very  definite  relation  to  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  developed  and  the  undeveloped 
mind.  This  difference  may  be  roughly  expressed  by  saying  that 
the  undeveloped  mind  deals  more  with  the  concrete,  the  developed 
with  the  abstract.  The  child  deals  with  things  as  they  stand,  rather 
than  in  their  relations  to  one  another.  He  does  most  of  his  thinking 
by  pictures  or  by  types.  When  we  talk  of  a  dog  he  thinks  of  his 
dog,  and  makes  it  stand  for  all  the  rest.  All  a  child's  senses  are 
at  least  as  keen  as  those  of  an  adult,  and  yet  the  adult  seems  to  see 
and  hear  more  than  the  child  does.  The  explanation  is  that  we  see 
with  our  minds  as  well  as  with  our  eyes,  we  see  the  present  thing 
in  the  light  of  all  we  have  seen  before,  so  that  the  adult  brings  to 
his  observation  much  that  is  still  unknown  to  the  child. 

For  a  similar  reason,  adults  seem  to  remember  things  better 
than  children,  and  yet  children  have  the  advantage  in  the  way  of 
memory.  Perhaps  the  period  between  seven  and  ten  years  of  age  is 
that  at  which  memory  is  at  its  best.  At  that  age  children  find  it 
easiest  to  learn  things  by  rote.  The  memory  is  plastic,  and  can 
take  in  and  retain  all  sorts  of  unconnected  ideas.  At  this  stage 
the  child  is  busy  acquiring  materials  for  future  elaboration,  so  here 
as  elsewhere  we  find  child  nature  modified  to  suit  growing  as  well 
as  living.  Memory  as  a  mere  power  of  storing  impressions  is 
stronger  in  children  than  in  adults.  Grown  up  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  greater  niunber  and  better  arrangement  of  their  ideas 
are  able  to  recall  things  more  easily  than  children.  Yet  the  im- 
pression left  on  the  memory  at  an  early  age  is  much  more  clear 
and  distinct  than  any  later  impression  can  be.     Nothing  can  do  so 
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much  to  increase  the  teacher's  feeling  of  responsibility  as  a  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  these  early  impressions. 

So  far  we  have  been  treating  of  children  in  general,  or  of  the 
chUd  as  we  might  of  the  lion.  That  is,  we  have  assumed  that  all 
children  are  pretty  much  alike,  and  that  one  child  may  stand  as  a 
type  of  aU  children.  This  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  represents 
only  one  side  of  the  truth.  Experience  shows  us  that  children 
differ  yery  greatly  from  each  other,  and  since  the  teacher  has  to 
deal  with  individual  children,  he  must  study  differences  as  well  as 
resemblances.  He  must  study  the  children  here  and  now  before 
him.  No  doubt  all  that  we  have  already  said  will  help  the  teacher 
in  his  study,  but  he  must  never  expect  a  book  to  do  for  him  what 
can  be  done  only  by  personal  observation. 

MOTOE  AND   SENSORY   CHILDREN. 

Teachers  find  it  a  help  in  their  study  of  pupils  to  classify 
them  according  to  temperament.  Very  elaborate  schemes  of  classi- 
fication have  been  drawn  up,  but  for  our  purpose  the  simplest  is 
the  best.    This  is  the  twofold  classification,  into  motor  and  sensory. 

(a)  Motor  children  are  those  that  respond  very  readily  to  any 
outside  influence,  and  this  response  takes  the  form  of  immediate 
action.  They  are  quick,  eager,  alert :  they  waste  no  time  in  mak- 
ing up  their  mind,  and  immediately  act  upon  whatever  conclusion 
they  arrive  at.  They  are  quick  in  temper  as  in  intellect.  On  the 
other  hand  they  lack  perseverance.  They  learn  quickly,  but  do  not 
retain  particularly  weU  what  they  have  learned.  As  a  compensa- 
tion, they  do  not  retain  anger  long,  and  are  generally  more  for- 
giving then  sensory  children.  The  defects  of  the  motor  child  are 
hastiness  in  forming  judgments — ^he  jumps  at  conclusions — ^and  a 
certain  fickleness,  which,  however,  does  not  prevent  him  from  being 
usually  rather  attractive. 

(6)  Sensory  children  are  slower  in  responding  to  any  stimulus. 
They  receive  all  manner  of  impressions,  and  make  no  sign.  They 
are  passive  as  compared  with  the  motors,  but  their  minds  are  active 
enough,  and  their  conclusions  are  often  sounder  than  those  so 
speedily  reached  by  the  motors.  The  difference  between  the  two 
temperaments  is  most  marked  in  the  greater  tenacity  of  the  sensory 
children.  Their  weakness  lies  in  a  certain  timidity  born  of  the 
desire  to  see  all  sides  of  a  question  before  coming  to  a  decision. 
The  resulting  slowness  and  hesitation  renders  sensory  children  less 
attractive  to  the  ordinary  adult,  and  to  the  superficial  teacher  who 
desires  immediate  results.  But  the  thoughtful  teacher,  who  studies 
and  understands  child  nature,  finds  that  on  the  whole  his  best  work 
can  be  done  with  the  less  immediately  responsive  children. 
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DANGER   OF    CLASSIFICATION. 

A  caution  is  here  necessary.  The  teacher  must  not  expect  all 
children  to  fall  easily  and  definitely  into  two  groups.  Speaking 
generally  every  child  is  predominantly  either  motor  or  sensory,  but 
some  children  have  a  much  more  marked  bias  than  others.  The 
types  as  described  above  are  boldly  marked  off  from  one  another, 
but  in  actual  experience  we  find  all  degrees  of  gradation  between 
the  typically  motor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  typically  sensory  on 
the  other.  The  value  of  the  distinction  lies  not  so  much  in  itself 
as  in  the  vantage  ground  it  supplies  for  studying  children.  In  fact 
all  such  classifications  are  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  ap- 
plied to  and  corrected  by  experience.  For  example,  iiiere  is  a 
certain  amount  of  truth  in,  and  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  to 
be  derived  from,  the  statement  sometimes  made  that  girls  have 
usually  the  motor  temperament,  and  boys  the  sensory.  But  to 
apply  this  distinction  without  reference  to  the  individuals  of  a 
given  class  would  be  very  unwise. 

REACTION    DIFFERENCES. 

Further,  even  if  we  could  classify  children  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty as  to  their  individual  nature,  we  should  find  that  a  new 
consideration  would  prevent  our  acting  upon  our  classification 
without  direct  reference  to  actual  experience.  For,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  child's  nature  varies  according  to  the  person  he  is  dealing 
with.  In  a  certain  sense  he  may  be  said  to  have  as  many  person- 
alities as  he  has  persons  to  react  upon.  In  dealing  with  bigger 
and  stronger  boys  he  is  receptive  and  submissive:  with  smaller  and 
weaker  boys  he  instructs  and  commands.  So  markedly  is  this  the 
case  that  some  writers  are  inclined  to  find  the  unit  of  society  not  in 
the  individual,  but  in  a  pair  of  individuals.  They  maintain  that  .i 
person  cannot  act  as  person  except  in  reacting  upon  another  per- 
son, and  that  these  two  persons  represent  the  unit  of  social  life.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  this  unit  is  continually  changing.  It 
is  now  a  combination  of  boy  and  father,  now  boy  and  fellow-pupil, 
and  again  boy  and  teacher.  The  important  thing  to  be  noted  is 
that  the  teacher  must  not  think  that  the  boy  as  he  shows  himself 
in  his  dealings  with  the  teacher  is  the  real  boy,  or  at  any  rate  the 
whole  of  the  real  boy. 

It  is  well  known  that  human  beings — ^whether  children  or 
adults — act  differently  in  the  ma^s  and  as  individuals.  There  is  a 
mysterious  force  called  the  sympathy  of  numbers  that  regulates 
the  actions  of  large  bodies  of  people. 

University  of  London.  John  Adams,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
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interview  of  adults  concerning  reminiscences  of  their 
childhood,  whether  happy  or  otherwise,  would  be  most 
interesting  reading.  The  majority  would  no  doubt  give 
sentimental  answers,  saying  that  they  always  think  with 
tears  in  their  eyes  of  the  beautiful  days  of  childhood. 
A  good  judge  of  the  human  heart  would  not  let  himself  be  deceived 
in  this  way;  he  would  justly  doubt  the  truth  of  the  answers  and 
the  genuineness  of  the  feelings.  Convention  has  decreed  that  child- 
hood should  be  considered  in  every  case  the  happy  beginning  of 
a  history  which  gradually  grows  more  and  more  tragic.  Moreover, 
the  heart-aches  of  childhood  are  soon  forgotten.  Hence  we  are, 
all  of  us,  inclined  to  regard  the  first  years  of  our  life  as  a  gay, 
cloudless  idyl.  In  reality  childhood  has  its  tragic  sufferings,  its 
despair,  its  cares,  its  sorrows,  which,  tho  different  from  those  of 
adidts,  are  none  the  less  pregnant  and  keen. 

The  education  the  child  is  subjected  to  by  his  parents  is  a 
source  of  much  suffering  to  him.  No  matter  how  kind  and  loving 
they  may  be,  from  ignorance  of  the  great  principles  of  education 
they  frequently  cause  the  child  violent  and  absoluetely  useless  pain. 
One  defed:  of  education,  as  it  is  commonly  managed,  is  that  it 
is  controlled  by  impulses  rather  than  by  principles.  The  child 
has  faults  which  must  be  corrected ;  but  in  attending  to  these  cor- 
rections ninety  per  cent,  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  are  governed 
more  by  momentary  impulse  of  feehng  than  by  calm  reflection. 
If  father  and  mother  are  in  good  humor  because  of  some  happy 
event,  the  child  may  enjoy  a  day  of  absolute  freedom;  he  is  al- 
lowed to  do  anything  he  likes  without  fear  of  reproach,  yes,  with 
a  feeling  of  o^iainty  that  the  parents  will  laugh  at  his  pranks, 
or,  at  worst,  call  him  to  order  in  a  good-natured  way.  If,  how- 
ever, father  or  mother  happens  to  be  out  of  sorts,  tiien  a  strict 
government  is  instituted ;  ilie  poor  child  cannot  dare  to  take  a  step 
without  running  the  danger  of  exposing  himself  to  bitter,  yes, 
violent,  reproaches  and  relentless  punishment.  Even  in  the  best 
of  homes  education  is  not  uniformly  governed  by  justice  and  sys- 
tem. The  improvement  of  the  children  is  not  the  all-pervading 
motif.  The  management  of  children  is  rather  an  outlet  for  the 
changing  temper  of  parents,  who  to-day  in  their  good  humor  hug 
and  kiss  their  child  and  to-morrow  poimd  their  ill-humor  out  on 
him. 

This  fundamental  injustice  of  admonition  and  correction  de- 
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prives  educational  means  of  the  moral  effect  they  might  otherwise 
have;  besides  it  causes  pain  to  the  child.  Let  the  reader  try  to 
recall  the  first  years  of  his  life  as  clearly  as  he  can  and  he  will 
remember  to  have  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  inquietude,  never 
feeling  sure  as  to  what  his  parents  really  thought  of  him.  He  may 
remember  how  he  felt  compelled  to  anxiously  watch  the  face  of  his 
father  or  mother  to  read  the  state  of  mind  he  or  she  might  be  in 
at  any  particular  moment  in  order  to  be  able  to  estimate  whether 
certain  doings  would  be  permitted  or  ruled  out.  He  may  be  re- 
minded of  the  bitter  disappointment  to  which  he  was  constantly 
exposed.  Often  the  cliild  plans  a  pleasant  surprise  for  his  parents, 
sparing  no  pains  and  feeling  fully  convinced  that  they  will  be  glad 
of  his  thoughtfulness  and  reward  him  with  praise;  instead  of  that 
he  is  roundly  scolded  and  perhaps  even  punished  because  these 
parents  happen  to  be  cross.  These  are  a  few  of  the  little  disap- 
pointments and  bitternesses  in  child-life,  but  they  are — ^momen- 
tarily at  least — ^no  less  painful  to  the  child  than  the  greater  dis- 
appointments to  the  adult,  for  the  whole  life  of  the  child  is  lim- 
ited to  the  little  world  within  the  family,  where  to-day  it  finds  only 
good,  to-morrow  only  evil. 

The  whimsicality  of  education,  moreover,  greatly  and  need- 
lessly increases  the  child's  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  clear  under- 
standing of  his  duties.  What  is  worse,  it  nurses  in  the  child  a  sort 
of- 'pessimism,  an  embryonic  persecutory  monomania  because  he 
comes  to  regard  himself  as  the  victim  of  people  who  are  physically 
and  intellectually  his  superiors  and  who  simply  employ  their  power 
to  vex  and  torture  him  without  cause.  This  state  of  mind  is  much 
more  common  in  children  than  is  generally  believed;  one  who  wishes 
to  convince  himself  of  this  fact  has  only  to  listen  to  the  conversa- 
tions of  children  among  themselves  when  dissatisfied  with  the  treat- 
ment accorded  them,  or  to  analyze  the  remarks  that  escape  them 
when  they  weep  and  lament  over  a  punishment  they  have  suffered. 
The  thought  of  the  utter  unreasonableness  of  ill-treatment  often 
enough  wrings  from  them  bitter  tears. 

Another  sin  which  educators  frequently  conmiit  is  that,  with- 
out being  conscious  of  it,  they  cause  the  children  pain  by  not  taking 
them  seriously  enough  in  some  matters  and  again  too  seriously  in 
others.  The  child  mind  produces  strange  wishes  and  phantastic 
desires  which  adults  laugh  at  often  in  the  presence  of  the  children, 
without  recalling  that  they  themselves  were  not  bom  fully  developed 
men  and  women.  The  frivolous  scoffing  of  adults  wounds  the 
child  heart  deeply,  and  he  feels  humiliated  and  intimidated.  The 
child,  too,  has  ambitions.    And  as  he  lives  in  a  period  of  lively  in- 
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tellectual  devdopment  during  which  he  produces  ideas  only  with 
much  labor,  raises  doubts,  and  puts  questions,  he  is  excited  and 
inspired  by  everything  he  thinks  and  does;  he  loses  confidence  in 
himself  when  he  finds  that  the  fruit  of  his  reflection  and  laborious 
mental  work  is  received  with  laughter  by  those  who  stand  on  a 
higher  intellectual  plane. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  pain  and  dejectedness 
which  I  once  saw  on  the  face  of  an  eight-year-old  boy  who  had  for 
the  first  time  written  a  letter  to  his  relatives  and  given  it  to  his 
father  to  look  over.  The  letter  was  full  of  mistakes,  full  of  naive 
turns  and  errors  which  threw  the  father  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
The  poor  boy  who  had  spent  care  and  labor  on  the  letter,  at  last 
could  not  bear  the  torment  any  longer;  he  tore  the  letter  from 
his  father's  hands  and  ran  into  another  room  where  he  hid  himself 
and  cried  bitterly.  True,  not  all  children  are  as  easily  excited  as 
this  boy;  but  all  have  more  or  less  developed  ambitions,  and  when 
they  are  injured  here  they  suffer  unspeakable  pains.  And  what 
educational  advantage  is  gained  thereby?  Absolutely  none,  not 
a  scintilla  of  one. 

As  regards  the  many  strange  wishes  and  whims  which  occupy 
the  child  mind  the  case  is  equaDy  deplorable.  In  order  to  be  just 
to  parents  we  will  admit  that  the  fight  against  these  whims  is 
a  difficult  and  laborious  part  of  their  serious  duties.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  many  of  these  so-called  whims  should  not  meet 
with  more  indulgence  tiian  is  usually  accorded  them,  providing,  of 
course,  that  they  are  not  harmful  to  the  child  himself  nor  dangerous 
to  others. 

Often  the  child  is  called  capricious  because  his  wishes  are  not 
within  the  established  limits  of  the  monotonous  rhythm  of  our 
habits,  because  he  wants  to  take  a  walk,  eat,  play,  sleep  in  the 
hours  which,  according  to  our  notions  of  time-division,  ought  to 
be  devoted  to  other  occupations.  We  must  remember  also  that 
the  wishes  of  the  child  tho  volatile  are  intense  and  would  like  to 
realize  themselves  at  once,  because  the  child  lives  wholly  in  the 
present ;  giving  himself  up  to  the  moment  is  part  of  his  nature.  If 
parents  are  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  do  it,  it  would  be  advisable 
— especially  when  the  child  is  between  four  and  eight  years  of 
age — ^not  too  forcibly  to  oppose  this  irregularity  of  wishes  and, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  also  not  their  impetuosity.  The  elasticity 
of  desire  which  we  call  caprice,  which,  however,  in  reality  is  caprice 
only  to  tt*,  is  a  deep,  organic  need  of  the  child  who  cannot  yet 
adapt  himself  to  the  altogether  too  systematic  order  of  our  activity. 
His  mind  and  organism  are  not  yet  like  ours,  a  carefully-regulated 
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clockwork  whose  every  wheel  turns  at  a  certain  time  in  order  to 
accomplish  a  precisely  determined  movement.  Some  day  the  child 
will  certainly  adjust  himself  to  the  monotonous  rhythm  of  social 
life;  but  my  observations  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  labor  of 
adjustment  is  not  necessary  and  should  not  be  required  before  the 
ninth  or  tenth  years,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  unnecessary  to  do 
violence  to  the  body  and  soul  of  a  child  of  six  or  seven  by  forcing 
our  systematic  manner  of  life  upon  him ;  for  this  coercion  is  to  the 
child  not  only  painful  in  and  per  se^  it  may  also  have  serious  con- 
sequences. 

Impulsiveness  begins  to  disappear  later,  at  the  age  from  twelve 
to  thirteen,  more  in  consequence  of  a  natural  change  of  character 
than  under  the  influence  of  objective  education.  Before  this  time 
it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  normal  peculiarity  of  the  child 
mind  for  which  we  ought  at  least  to  have  some  regard.  If  the 
sensations  of  the  child  are  transient  what  reason  is  there  for  delaying 
the  granting  of  rational  wishes  until  they  have  weakened  or  be- 
come entirely  extinct,  when  we  might  just  as  well  grant  them  at 
once?  Yet  many  will  remember  at  least  one  occasion  in  their  child- 
hood when  they  had  a  fervent  wish  for  reasonable,  permitted — 
yes  useful,  thmgs,  and  still  owing  to  educational  perverseness, 
inconsistency,  and  delay  it  was  not  granted  till  it  had  completely 
died  out. 

To  be  sure,  indulgence  of  so-called  whims  and  the  impulsive- 
ness of  children  must  not' go  beyond  certain  limits.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  determine  these  limits  by  general  principles.  Hence 
conscientious  educators  should  by  thoughtfulness  and  in  the  light 
of  experience  determine  for  each  individual  case  just  where  to  draw 
the  line.  Usually  this  rule  is  disregarded,  and  the  ^^  capricious- 
ness "  and  impulsiveness  of  the  child  finally  produce  in  many 
parents,  even  in  the  most  loving  ones,  a  state  of  indefinite  excita- 
bility which  unconsciously  prompts  them  to  oppose  every  wish  of 
the  child. 

In  many  families  there  is  a  sort  of  constant  struggle  between 
parents  and  children,  which  does  not  at  all  exclude  mutual  love,  which, 
however,  transforms  the  mutual  will-inclinations  into  two  like  poles 
which  repel  one  another.  If  the  boy  wants  to  eat,  he  is  told  im- 
mediately that  it  is  too  early  or  too  late,  and  that  he  must  wait. 
If  he  wants  to  take  a  walk  it  is  said  that  the  weather  is  too  disagree^ 
able  or  too  cool,  that  he  had  better  stay  at  home.  Frequently  there 
follows  in  the  mind  of  the  father  upon  the  first  opposition  a  f eel^ 
ing  of  remorse  and  in  consequence  he  grants  the  wish.  But,  as 
a  general  rule,  whenever  a  child  utters  a  wish  in  a  somewhat  lively 
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manner  or  somewhat  unexpectedly,  no  matter  how  reasonable  and 
just  it  is,  the  first  reaction  in  the  fatherly  or  motherly  heart  is 
refusal.  This  malicious  tendency  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
nervous  persons  who  at  present,  unfortunately,  form  so  large  a 
part  of  tiie  intelligent  classes  in  ciyilized  nations,  and  at  bottom  it 
is  nothing  but  an  excitability  produced  by  physical  and  moral 
disturbances  caused  by  the  whims  of  children.  In  consequence 
of  this  excitability  the  mind  is  gradually  evil  disposed  and  con- 
trolled by  an  indefinite  and  half -unconscious  instigation  to  thwart 
the  child.  This  latent  malevolence  is  a  source  of  pain  for  the  child, 
whether  the  first  refusal  is  followed  by  a  remorseful  concession  or 
whether  the  father  stands  by  his  refusal  owing  to  a  feeling  of 
ambition  and  pride  which  prevents  him  from  contradicting  himself 
before  his  duld-^a  feeling,  which,  tho  absurd  and  childish,  is 
nevertheless  a  weakness  of  many  men  and  a  frequent  cause  of 
domestic  quarrels.  In  one  case  the  child  suffers  the  pain  of  refusal 
and  grows  more  timid  in  the  utterance  of  his  wishes ;  in  the  other 
case,  he  suffers  not  only  the  pain  of  refusal  which  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  his  wishes  causes  him,  but  he  is  drawn  still  deeper  into 
that  embryonic  persecutory  monomania  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  and  which  is  the  true  form  of  the  melancholy  in  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  take  children  too  seriously  when  we 
want  to  compel  them  to  observe  all  the  complicated  formalities  of 
social  intercourse.  It  may  be  said  that  three-fourths  of  the  educa- 
tion which  children  receive  of  their  parents  consists  in  initiation  in 
the  forms  of  intercourse.  Why  is  tliis  done?  Why  is  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  wasted  in  teaching  children  when  and  where  to 
take  off  their  hats,  how  to  behave  under  given  circumstances  or 
in  the  presence  of  certain  persons,  how  to  eat,  how  to  walk?  Why 
are  the  children  tormented  with  the  inculcation  of  social  etiquette 
and  ceremony?  All  these  things  ought  to  be  known,  true  enough, 
but  the"  learning  of  them  costs  much  labor  at  an  age  before  the 
eighth  or  ninth  year,  while  at  a  later  period  they  are  acquired  with 
the  greatest  ease.  Moreover,  all  these  rules,  tho  universally  useful, 
are  without  any  special  significance,  for  the  external  forms  have 
no  organic  otnnection  of  any  sort  with  the  sentiments  which  they 
are  to  express.  What  is  the  reason,  for  instance,  that  the  lifting 
of  the  hat  signifies  respect  of  persons?  Since  these  actions  have 
no  rational  basis  by  which  the  child  might  account  for  their  sig- 
nificance, he  can  learn  them  only  by  much  practice.  And  this 
practice  is  all  the  more  difiBcult  at  an  age  when  the  mind  is  restless 
and  distracted  and  the  will  less  concentrated  and  less  master  of 
itself^    The  child  frequently  forgets  and  violates  some  form  of 
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this  complicated  and  burdensome  ceremonial  because  his  attention 
is  turned  from  it  by  his  want  of  movement,  his  curiosity,  his  play 
impulse.  Often,  in  a  case  of  this  kind  his  parents  pour  reproadi 
over  him  as  if  he  had  done  some  grievous  wrong.  Why  are  parents 
not  satisfied  to  let  the  child  so  conduct  himself  that  he  does  not 
bother  lidults;  and  why  do  they  not  limit  the  observation  of  the 
forms  of  etiquette  to  a  minimum?  Why  will  they  force  the  tender 
limbs  and  undeveloped  mind  of  the  youthful  creature  into  the  fet- 
ters of  a  ceremonial  which  even  we  adults  find  sometimes  too  severe 
and  too  burdensome?  What  difference  does  it  make  that  the 
boy  moves  about  frank  and  free,  without  giving  heed  to  conven- 
tional forms,  so  long  as  he  is  healthy  and  cheerful  and  grows 
strong  and  vigorous  in  body  and  mind? 

In  short,  the  cardinal  sin  of  education,  as  commonly  con- 
ducted, is  that  we  look  upon  the  child  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
adult  and  treat  him  accordingly,  that  we  force  our  ideas  and  feel- 
ings upon  him,  instead  of  being  governed  in  education  by  his 
psychology.  The  consequence  of  this  error  is  that  there  is  inherent 
in  our  ordinary  methods  of  education  a  certain  unconscious  harsh- 
ness, cruelty,  and  brutality  which  a  future  generation  of  refined 
sensibilities  will  regard  as  an  abomination.  We  inflict  suffering 
upon  the  child  without  wanting  to  do  it,  because  we  are  not  able  to 
form  clear  and  precise  ideas  of  the  state  of  his  mind,  of  his 
wants,  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  because  we  are  not  able  to  enter 
into  his  innermost  heart  and  to  look  at  things  thru  his  eyes. 

Fortunately  the  child  has  an  effective  remedy  for  the  pains 
that  we  are  constantly  causing  him,  in  the  volatility  of  his  feelings. 
He  suffers  intensely  for  a  brief  moment  and  then  forgets  again  by 
returning  to  the  laughing  and  cheerful  thoughtlessness  which  is 
his  normal  state.  Nevertheless,  nothing  is  lost  in  life  and  nothing 
disappears  without  leaving  some  traces  behind ;  these  passing  pains 
exercise  an  influence  upon  the  organism  and  the  psyche  of  the 
child.  For  this  reason  we  must  seek  to  reduce  them  to  the  small- 
est possible  number  and  degree  and  strive  to  make  the  life  of  the 
child  a  cheerful  and  joyous  one.  After-life  will  supply  him  with 
cares  and  sorrows  and  sufferings  without  number.  Why  strew 
thorns  upon  the  path  of  the  child? 

To  be  sure  it  is  not  well  that  every  wrong  a  child  does  should 
be  at  once  forgiven.  But  parents  and  teachers  must  not  punish 
anything  that  does  not  reaDy  deserve  punishment.  Above  all, 
fathers  and  mothers  and  educators  generally  must  strive  to  know 
and  understand  their  child.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  feed  the  child, 
to  protect  him  against  disease  and  danger,  and  to  love  him  blindly ; 
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the  supreme  duty  of  fatherhood  and  motherhood  is  to  learn  to 
understand,  to  know  the  child.    If  this  duty  is  conscientiously  per- 
formed it  will  not  be  difScult  to  learn  also  the  most  essential  ele- 
ments of  a  good  education — ^prudent  and  rational  indulgency. 
University  of  Turin.  Guglielmo  Feerero. 


Cautione  for  Gbild  8tudcnt8. 

Child  study,  if  it  is  to  be  profitable,  must  conform  to  scientific 
standards;  it  must  not  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  trick  or  new 
**  method."  First :  a  real  psychological  training  is  necessary.  A 
smattering  of  psychology  imposes  on  the  unwary  victim  the  illu- 
sion that  he  can  proceed  deductively ;  and  he  straightway  makes 
unwarrantable  inferences  from  what  he  thinks  he  sees.  Next:  ob- 
servations must  cover  a  large  ground.  They  must  be  observations 
of  many  children.  Enumeratio  simplex  calls  for  a  multitude  of 
particulars.  If  the  obser^^er  is  pre-occupied  with  but  one  or  a  few 
children,  he  is  certain  to  be  misled  into  conclusions  on  too  slight  a 
basis.  He  will  not  know  how  many  of  the  phenomena  which  he 
chronicles  are  common  to  children,  and  how  many  (if  any)  are 
abnormal.  He  will  not  see  the  wood  for  the  trees.  Finally:  ob- 
servations must  not  only  cover  a  large  ground,  but  they  must  also 
be  checked  by  close  observation  of  some  individual  children  apart 
from  the  crowd.  The  observer  will  otherwise  attribute  to  every 
child  what  may  be  common  but  not  universal,  nor  even  general.  He 
will  not  see  the  trees  for  the  wood. 

P.  A.  Barnett,  in  The  School  Worlds  England. 


Questions  on  Dr.  L.  Seeley's  Article  on  <*True  Tests  of  a 
Good  Method  of  Teaching,"  page  6. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  method  in  teaching? 

2.  Why  is  a  good  method  essential  to  success  in  teaching  ?  (illus- 
trate.) 

3.  What  do  Herbartians  mean  by  their  **  formal  steps  "  of  instruc- 
tion.^ 

4.  What  scope  is  left  to  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  "  fonnal  steps  *'  of  instruction?     (illustrate.) 

5.  Describe  the  necessity  of  prefacing  the  teaching  of  a  new  topic  by 
a  preparation  of  the  pupil's  mind,  (illustrate  and  explain  the  psycho- 
logical reasons  for  the  *  formal  step  "  of  "  preparation".) 

6.  a.  What  is  included  in  the  "  step  "  of  presentation?  6.  What 
are  the  chief  kinds  (or  methods)  of  presentation? 

(Continued  on  page  74. )  • 
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Educational  Classics. 

froebcl's  '' education  of  Dumanlty/^ 

Adapted  forEoucATioKALFouMDATioHS  &om  Herford*s  *'The  Student's  FroebeL'* 

VERY  Thing  came  forth  from  Grod,  and  by  God  alone  is 
governed.  The  sole  Foundation  of  all  Things  is  Grod.  In 
Every  Thing,  Grod  rules  and  lives.  In  God  all  things 
live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  Things  exist  only 
because  Grod  acts  in  them.  The  Divine  that  acts  in  each 
Thing  is  the  Essence  of  that  Thing. 

§  2.  The  Destination  of  all  things  is  by  unfolding  to  set  forth 
their  Essence,  which  is  the  Divine  that  lives  in  them :  thus,  to  reveal 
God  in  and  by  what  is  outward  and  transitory.  The  special  Des- 
tination of  MaUy  as  a  Being  endowed  with  Perception  and  Reason, 
is  to  become  fully  and  clearly  conscious  of  his  own  Essence — ^the 
Divine. that  is  in  him, — ^and  to  make  it  manifest  in  his  own  Life. 
The  Education  of  Man  is  the  Awakening  and  Training  of  his  Hu- 
manity  to  Consciousness  and  Reflection,  so  that  his  outward  Life 
may  be  an  Expression  of  this  inward  Law. 

§  3.  Recognition  of  this  eternal  Law,  with  Insight  into  its 
Foundation  and  the  Variety  of  its  Operations,  is  Science — Science 
of  Life:  and  that  Law,  when  applied  in  Practice  by  the  thinking 
Creature  on  and  by  itself,  is  Science  of  Education. 

A  System  of  Rules  issuing  from  Knowledge  of  that  Law, 
designed  to  enable  rational  beings  to  become  conscious  of  their 
Destination,  and  to  fulfil  it,  is  Doctrine  of  Education, 

Voluntary  Application  of  this  Knowledge  [science,  or  doc- 
trine] so  as  to  develop  and  train  rational  Beings,  in  order  to  attain 
their  true  Destiny,  is  Art  of  Teaching. 

§  4.  The  Aim  of  Education  is  to  produce  a  pure,  faithful, 
complete,  and  therefore  holy.  Life. 

Knowledge  and  Practice  united ;  Theory  and  Application  coa- 
lescing into  pure,  faithful,  and  complete  Living;  this  is  Life- 
wisdom. 

To  be  wise  is  the  highest  Endeavor  possible  to  Man;  it  is  also 
the  highest  Result  of  Man's  self -determining  Power. 

To  educate  oneself  and  others,  with  conscious  Purpose,  is  the 
two-fold  work  of  Wisdom. 

§  6.  The  Divine  in  Man,  which  is  his  Essence,  is  to  be  un- 
folded and  brought  to  his  Consciousness  by  means  of  Education ; 
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and  Man  himself  is  to  be  raised  to  a  Consciousness  of  living  up  to, 
and  realizing  in  Freedom,  the  Divine  which  acts  within  him. 

The  Divine  as  it  exists  in  Nature  is  to*  be  brought  to  Man's 
Knowledge  by  Education ;  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  to  show  that 
both  Nature  and  Man  are  governed  by  similar  Laws. 

Education  is  to  lead  Man  to  realize  in  his  Life  the  Truth  that 
Nature  and  Man  came  forth  from  God,  are  ruled  by  Grod,  and 
rest  in  Grod. 

Education  should  guide  Man  to  the  Understanding  of  himself ; 
to  Peace  with  Nature ;  and  to  Union  with  Grod.  Education,  there- 
fore, has  to  raise  the  Human-being  to  a  Knowledge  of  himself  and 
of  Humanity ;  to  a  Knowledge  of  God  and  of  Nature ;  and  to  the 
pure  and  holy  life  which  follows  from  this  Knowledge. 

§  6.  The  Essence  or  Divine  Part  of  Things,  and  of  Man, 
is  known  only  thru  their  outward  Expression.  Hence  must 
be  admitted  that  the  expressions  [utterances],  whether  of  Man  or 
of  other  Creatures,  are  the  Matters  with  which  Training  and  In- 
struction are  concerned. 

§  7.  Education  and  Instruction  should  from  the  very  first  be 
passive,  observant,  protective ;  rather  than  prescribing,  determining, 
interfering.  Let  children  grow;  simply  seeing  that  they  take 
no  harm.  For  Education  is,  simply,  helping  the  Divine  within 
us  to  come  forth,  to  act.  We  must  assume  that  the  young  Human- 
being  aims  surely,  if  imconsciously,  at  what  is  best  for  itself,  and 
feels  within  it  Power  and  Means  to  attain  this. 

§  8.  To  young  Plants  and  Animals  we  give  Space,  and  Time, 
and  Rest,  knowing  that  they  will  unfold  to  Beauty,  by  Laws  work- 
ing in  each.  We  avoid  acting  on  them  by  Force,  for  we  know 
that  such  Intrusion  upon  their  natural  Growth  could  only  injure 
their  Development.  Yet  Man  treats  the  young  Human-being  as 
if  It  were  a  piece  of  Wax,  a  lump  of  Clay ;  out  of  which  he  can 
mould  what  he  will!  O  Men!  as  you  stroll  thru  Garden  or 
Meadow,  Field  or  Copse,  why  use  you  not  your  Senses  to  perceive 
what  Nature  by  her  silent  Language  would  teach  you? 

§  9.  Doctrine,  Training,  and  Instruction  have  to  be  far  more 
passive  and  observant,  than  interfering  and  coercive,  because  need- 
less  Interference  and  Coercion  impair  the  simple  Development,  and 
steady  Progress  of  Humanity.  For  to  realize  the  Divine  in  Man 
and  through  Man's  Life,  with  Freedom  and  Self-determination,  is 
the  very  Goal  of.  all  Education,  the  Aim  of  Life ;  what  Man  is  in  the 
World  for. 

§  10.  Abstract  Truth  and  the  Ideal  of  Conduct  must,  and 
do  in  fact,  exert  themselves  inexorably  and  unconditionally.     But 
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they  do  this  only  where  Necessity  speaks  out  in  Circumstances,  and 
the  individual  Character;  and  where  the  Necessity  will  one  day  be 
acknowledged  by  those  to  whom  the  Pressure  is  applied. 

All  Education,  Teaching,  Instruction,  tho  acting  with  Au- 
thority, must  yet  bear  the  incontestable  Stamp  of  being  itself 
subject  to  an  over-ruling  Law,  an  inevitable  Necessity,  which  ex- 
cludes Caprice. 

§  11.  All  true  Education  and  Teaching,  therefore,  every  gen- 
uine Educator  and  Teacher,  has  to  be  always,  in  every  Detail, 
two-sided;  to  give  and  take — ^join  and  divide — command  and  obey 
— act  and  bear — manage  and  let  alone — ^be  fixed  and  movable. 
The  Child  or  Pupil  is  to  be  so  likewise;  and  betwixt  the  two — 
Tutor  and  Pupil,  Command  and  Obedience — ^rules  unseen  a  third 
Term,  whereto  Tutor  and  Pupil  are  alike  and  equally  subject.  This 
third  is  the  idecd  Best — ^the  abstract  Right — ^as  it  issues  from  the 
Conditions  of  each  Case,  and  expresses  itself,  impersonally.  The 
Teacher  has  to  express,  simply  and  firmly,  sometimes  even  gravely 
and  severely,  his  clear  Acquaintance  with,  and  quiet  Obedience  to, 
this  third  Term.  The  Pupil,  too,  has  a  wonderfully  fine  Feeling 
for  it.  A  Child  rarely  fails  to  see  whether  what  Parent  and  Teacher 
order  or  forbid,  comes  from  themselves — personally,  arbitrarily — 
or  is  the  Expression  of  universal  and  necessary  Truth,  speaking 
thru  them. 

§  12.  Willing  Submission  to  this  changeless  third  Term, 
whereto  Teacher  and  Pupil  are  equally  subject,  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  every  Command  of  the  Teacher,  to  the  minutest  Detail. 
So,  the  universal  Formula  for  Instruction  is:  Do  this,  and  see,  in 
this  particular  Case,  what  will  follow  from  your  Action,  and  what 
Knowledge  it  will  bring  you.  And  the  Prescription  for  Life  itself, 
for  every  one — is :  Manifest  in  your  outward  Action,  your  spiritual 
Being,  that  which  lives  in  you,  your  true  Life ;  and  see  what  your 
Being  needs  and  what  it  is  like. 

§  IS.  If,  then,  to  realize  the  Infinite  by  means  of  the  Finite, 
the  Heavenly  by  the  Earthly,  the  Divine  by  Man  and  thru 
Man's  Life,  thus  cherishing  his  originally  Divine  Nature;  if  this 
comes  to  us  as  indisputably  the  sole  End  and  Aim  of  Education, 
what  follows  but  that  the  human  Being  must  be  regarded  in  this 
Light  from  the  very  beginning  of  Its  existence?  Every  Child  in 
Right  of  Its  Soul  is  to  be  received  as  something  Divine  appearing  in 
human  Form  as  a  Pledge  of  God's  Grace,  a  Gift  of  God.  Such  the 
early  Christians,  by  the  Names  they  gave  their  Children,  really 
acknowledged  them  to  be. 

§   14.  Every  Child  ought  to  be  acknowledged  and  cared  for 
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as  an  essential  Member  of  Humanity:  and  thus  Parents,  as  Guar- 
dians, ought  to  feel  themselves  responsible  to  God,  to  the  Child,  and 
to  Mankind.  Just  so,  Parents  ought  to  regard  the  Child  as  in 
necessary  Connection  with  the  present,  the  Past,  and  the  Future  of 
human  Development ;  and  bring  the  Child*s  Training  into  Accord 
with  the  Claims  of  Mankind's  Development,  as  it  has  been,  is,  and 

shall  be 

§  15.  Man — Humanity  in  Man  as  an  outward  Manifestation 
— ^is  on  no  Account  to  be  viewed  as  complete,  fixed,  accomplished; 
but  as  continuously  unfolding  from  one  Stage  of  Development  to 
another;  ever  growing  towards  a  Goal  which  rests  in  Eternity 

and  Infinity 

True  each  successive  (Jeneration,  each  successive  Individual, 
has  to  pass  through,  for  himself,  all  previous  human  Development : 
and  he  does  pass  through  it,  or  he  would  not  understand  either 
the  Past  or  the  Present ;  but  this  is  in  the  living  Way  of  self -active 

Growth,  not  by  lifeless  imitation 

§  16.  Each  human  being  should  present  Humanity  in  his  own 
way,  so  that  the  Nature  of  Humanity  and  of  Grod,  as  infinite,  eter- 
nal, and  containing  all  Variety,  may  be  felt,  and  recognized,  and 
ever  more  distinctly  perceived. 

No  true,  genuine  Tending  and  Training  of  Mankind,  can 
grow,  bloom,  bear  fruit,  and  ripen  out  of  any  other  root  except 
from  full  and  complete  Biiowledge  of  Man ;  all  means  and  methods 
and  whatever  else  needs  to  be  known  and  used  in  this  Tending  and 
Training  will,  if  earnestly  sought,  be  found  to  follow  naturally  from 

this  Knowledge 

§  17.  Hence  Parents  ought  to  be  pure  and  clean  in  Word 
and  Deed ;  filled  with  a  Sense  of  the  Worth  and  Dignity  of  Man ; 
considering  themselves  Guardians  of  a  Gift  of  Grod;  studying  the 
Function  and  Destiny  of  Man,  with  all  Ways  and  Means  of  reach- 
ing it.     ..     . 

§  18.  Children,  Members  of  a  Family,  will  best  exhibit  the 
native  Gifts,  known  or  unknown,  of  the  Family,  if  each  Child,  each 
Member,  unfolds  itself  most  completely  and  most  originally.  So 
Human  beings,  as  Children  of  God  and  Members  of  Humanity,  will 
best  represent  the  Union  of  God  and  Man,  which  exists  really 
tho  imperceived,  if  each  individual  unfolds  Itself  as  completely 

and  originally  as  possible 

§  19.  Therefore  from  Its  very  Birth,  from  Its  first  Appear- 
ance upon  Earth,  the  Child  should  be  taken  for  what  It  is  [Man, 
in  germ],  and  have  a  free,  all-round  Use  of  Its  Strength.  No  one 
Limb  or  Power  should  ever  be  fostered  at  the  Expense  of  the  rest ; 
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the  child  should  not  be  fettered,  bound,  swathed;  nor  by  and  by> 
held  in  Leading-strings.  The  Child  should  learn  as  early  as  pos- 
sible to  find  within  Itself  the  Center  of  all  Its  Powers;  on  thi» 
Center  to  rest ;  and  resting  on  it  to  act  and  move  freely.  It  should 
be  taught  to  grasp  and  hold  fast  with  Its  own  Hands;  to  stand 
and  walk  on  Its  own  Feet ;  to  look  and  see  with  Its  own  Eyes ;  thus 
to  use  all  Its  Powers  equally,  evenly 

§  80.  The  Child's  first  Expression  is  that  of  Force.  The 
Exhibition  of  Force  calls  out  Counter-force ;  hence  the  Child's  first 
Crying;  hence  It  kicks  against  whatever  resists  Its  feet;  hence  It 
seizes  whatever  Its  Hands  touch.  Soon  after,  or  along  with  this, 
social  Feeling  is  developed  in  the  Child:  hence  Its  SmUingy  Its' 
evident  Pleasure  at  moving  Its  Limbs  in  comfortable  Warmth, 
bright  Light,  and  pure  fresh  Air:  this  is  the  first  awaking  of  the 
Child's  human  Consciousness. 

§  21.  The  earliest  Utterances  of  the  Child — that  is,  the  first 
Expressions  of  human  Life — ^are:  Rest  and  Unrest,  Pleasure  and 
Pain,  Smiling  and  Crying.  Rest,  Pleasure,  and  Smiling  betoken 
whatever,  in  the  Child's  feeling,  suits  the  pure  development  of  Its 
being; — ^that  is,  of  Human  Life  at  the  Child's  Stage:  to  keep  these 
undisturbed,  all  the  Care,  which  is  the  beginning  of  Education,  must 
be  applied. 

Uneasiness,  Pain,  and  Crying  betoken  at  first  whatever  hinders 
human  Development  in  the  Child:  and  all  Rudiments  of  Education 
must  attend  to  these,  trying  to  find  out  and  remove  their  Causes. 

§  22.  In  the  earliest  Crying,  or  Expression  of  Uneasiness, 
there  is  assuredly  no  Self-will ;  but  Self-will  springs  up  very  early 
— we  cannot  tell  when,  or  how — ^as  soon  as  ever  the  little  Being, 
scarcely  more  than  a  human  Plant,  begins  to  feel  that  It  has  been 
left  by  some  one's  Caprice  or  Indolence,  to  that  which  causes  It 
Uneasiness  or  Pain.  When  this  sad  Feeling  has  once  infected  the 
Child,  Self-will,  first  and  ugliest  of  Faults,  is  alive.     .     .     . 

§  23.  Even  when  the  right  Way  is  taken,  there  may  be  Errors 
in  Method.  It  is  Man's  Nature  and  Destination  to  be  trained-up  to 
endure  severe  Pains  and  heavy  Burdens  thru  the  bearing  of  light 
ones.  When  therefore  Parents  and  those  in  charge  are  convinced 
that  the  Child,  which  seems  uneasy  and  even  cries,  has  really  got 
aU  that  It  needs ;  and  that  whatever  could  hurt  It  has  been  removed ; 
then  they  not  only  may,  but  ought  to,  leave  the  child  to  Itself  and 
give  It  Time  to  recover.  For  if  the  little  creature  has  but  once, 
not  to  say  often,  by  dint  of  impatient  Crying  extracted  from  those 
who  have  charge  of  It,  Help  and  Sympathy  not  really  needed, 
they  have  lost  thereby  much  Ground  not  easy  to  recover.     The 
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little  Creature  has  so  fine  a  Perception  of  the  Weakness  of  those 
around  It,  that  if  they  give  the  Opportunity,  It  prefers  using  Its 
Power  in  the  easier  Way  of  governing  them^  than  in  doing  or  bear- 
ing anything,  for  Itself. 

§  *4.  This  first  stage  of  human  development  is  inexpressibly 
momentous  for  the  Child's  present  and  future  life.  Hence,  the 
Look,  the  Countenance,  of  all  about  the  Child  should  be  dear 
and  steady,  wakening  and  nourishing  Trust.  Every  Environment 
ought  to  be  clean  and  bright :  pure  Air,  clear  Light,  open  Space — 
however  scant  the  Furniture.  For  alas!  what  has  been  imbibed 
in  Childhood,  the  Impressions  of  Youth,  are  often  hardly  to  be 
overcome  thruout  Life;  because  in  earliest  years  the  whole  Being 
is  surrendered  to  Impressions  from  without.  The  severest  Con- 
flicts with  Selfy  in  later  Years ;  the  most  painful  Experiences ;  have 
often  had  their  first  Causes  in  this  Stage ;  hence  is  the  care  of  the 

Nursling  so  all-important 

§  £5.  The  first  smile  marks  Epoch  in  the  Child's  development ; 
for  it  comes  not  from  a  self -feeling  only,  but  from  a  social  feeling, 
also;  at  first  between  Mother  and  Child;  then  with  father  and 
family ;  later  between  brothers  and  sisters,  other  human  beings,  and 
the  Child. 

This  Feeling  of  Community  which  unites  the  Child  at  first  with 
Mother,  Father  and  Family,  is  the  Germ  of  all  genuine  Religious- 
ness, of  all  genuine  Endeavor  after  Union  with  the  Eternal,  with 
God. 

§  «6.  Genuine  Religion,  true  and  living;  Piety  such  as  will 
endure  thru  Danger  and  Conflict,  in  Needs  and  Straits,  in  Joy 
and  Happiness ;  must  come  to  the  Human-being  when  It  is  a  Nurs- 
ling, or  not  at  all When,  therefore,  a  Mother  is  seen 

to  lay  her  sleeping  Babe  on  its  comfortable  Bed,  with  a  devout 
upward  Look  to  their  heavenly  Father  for  His  protection  and 
loving  Care,  the  Beholder  is  touched ;  and  the  Act  is  full  of  Blessing 
for  the  Child.  Thus,  too,  when  she  takes  it  up  from  Rest, 
smiling  and  happy,  her  Lips  moving  in  Prayer,  as  tho  It  were 

given  her  anew 

§  27.  If  Parents  desire  to  provide  for  their  Children  this 
unshaken  Prop,  this  never-vanishing  Center,  as  the  highest  Portion 
for  Life,  then  they  must  always  be  visibly,  as  well  as  inwardly  united 
with  their  Children,  when — in  quiet  Chamber,  or  in  the  open  Air— 
they  feel  and  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  in  union  with  their 
God  and  Father,  in  Prayer.  Let  no  one  ever  say,  "  The  children 
win  not  understand  it";  this  were  to  rob  them  utterly  of  their 
higher  Life.    They  do  understand  it,  and  will  understand  it,  if  only 
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they  have  not  ab-eady  run  wild;  if  only  they  are  not  already  too 
much  estranged  from  themselves  and  from  their  Parents.  They 
understand  it,  not  by  their  Intellect,  but  in  their  inmost  Souls.     .     . 

Thus  germinating  and  thus  fostered,  Religion  will  be  victorious 
over  all  Storms  and  Dangers  of  Life.  This  is  the  Fruit  of  earliest 
Example  left  by  religious  Parents,  even  when  the  Child  seems  not  to 
have  heeded  or  understood.  The  result  of  all  living  example  of 
Parents  is  equally  certain. 

§  28.  It  is  most  important  that  man's  Development  advance 
steadUy  from  Point  to  Point  and  be  always  viewed  and  tended  as 
continuously  advancing. 

§  29.  No  stage  of  child's  growth  must  be  overlooked.  Parents 
must  consider  their  Child  in  Relation  to  all  Its  stages  of  Develop- 
ment, without  overlooking  any.  They  ought  especially  to  con- 
sider that  the  vigorous  and  complete  Unfolding  and  Improvement 
of  each  succeeding  Stage  of  Life  depends  on  the  vigorous,  com- 
plete, and  original  Development  of  every  preceding  Stage.  This 
Point  is  too  often  overlooked  or  unheeded  by  Parents.  They  assume: 
the  Human-being  to  be  a  Boy  if  he  has  attained  Boy-age;  they 
assume  the  Human-being  to  be  a  Youth  and  Man  because  he  has 
reached  Man's  Years.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  Boy  is  not  a  Boy, 
or  the  Youth  a  Youth,  simply  because  he  has  attained  the  Age  of 
Boy  and  Youth;  but  by  Virtue  of  having  lived  thru,  first. 
Child-  then  Boy-hood,  faithful  to  the  Claims  of  his  Soul,  and 
Mind,  and  Body.  Just  so,  Man  becomes  a  man  not  simply  by 
reacliing  the  average  Years  of  Manhood,  but  by  fulfilling  the 
Duties  of  all  preceding  Stages  of  Life — Childhood,  Boyhood, 
Youth.  Parents,  otherwise  able  and  intelligent,  will  require  a  Child 
to  show  Itself  already  a  Boy  or  Youth ;  especially  ask  the  Boy  to 
show  himself  a  Man ;  thus  skipping  the  Stages  of  Boy  and  Youth. 
It  is  one  thing  to  see  and  heed  in  the  Child  or  Boy — in  Germ, 
or  Outline — ^the  Youth  and  Man,  that  will  one  day  be.  It  is  quite 
another  to  look  upon  and  behave  to  the  actual  Boy  as  tho  he 
were  already  a  Man;  to  expect  Child  and  Boy  to  show  himself 
Youth  and  Man;  to  feel  and  think,  act  and  behave,  as  tho  he 
really  were  so.  Parents  who  expect  this  overlook  or  have  forgotten 
the  Processes  thru  which  alone  they  themselves  are  become  able 
Parents  and  useful  Human  beings;  for  this  was  by  living  thru 
the  very  Stages  of  Life  which  they  now  wish  their  Child  to  skip. 

§  SO.  This  neglect  of  the  early,  especially  of  the  very  earliest, 
Stages  of  Development,  in  reference  to  the  later,  puts  almost  in- 
superable Obstacles  in  the  Way  of  the  Boy's  future  Teacher  and 
Educator.  A  Boy  so  treated  thinks,  in  the  first  Place,  that  he 
may  omit  entirely  Instruction  belonging  to  an  earlier  Age. 
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Again,  the  Effect  is  most  injurious,  most  weakening,  when 
a  distant  Aim  is  set  before  the  Boy  too  soon;  something  external 
to  be  copied,  or  to  be  tried  for ;  e.g.^  Preparation  for  a  certain  Office 
or  Sphere  of  Action.  Child,  Boy,  Human-beings  of  every  Age, 
ought  to  have  one  sole  Aim:  to  be  at  each  Stage  what  this  Stage 
requires.  Then  each  succeeding  Stage  will  grow  like  a  fresh  Shoot, 
out  of  a  healthy  Bud;  and  the  Individual  will,  with  like  Effort 
on  each  succeeding  Stage,  be  just  what  that  Stage  demands :  for  the 
adequate  Development  of  the  Human  being,  on  each  Life-stage  as 
it  comes,  is  effected  by  an  adequate  Development  of  the  Human- 
being  on  each  preceding  Stage,  and  in  no  other  Way. 

§  31.  Be  this  especially  noted  with  Reference  to  unfolding 
and  improving  natural  Activity  in  the  Production  of  outward  Re- 
sults ;  that  is,  to  foster  Industry,  Love  of  bodily  Work.  People  in 
general  have  false  Notions  about  manual  Toil  and  Industry ;  about 
all  Activity  for  material  Results,  as  tho  it  were  oppressive  and 
lowering — deadening,  vulgarizing — instead  of  what  it  is:  life- 
waking  and  life-feeding:  and  it  is  more  than  that;  it  bears  within 

it  a  Power  to  give  life 

§  82.  "  God  created  Man  in  His  own  Image,  in  the  Image  of 
God  created  He  him;'*  therefore  Man  ought  to  create  and  work 
like  God.  His  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Man,  should  hover  over  the 
shapeless  Chaos,  and  move  it;  so  that  Form,  and  what  bears  Life 
in  itself,  may  come  forth.  This  is  the  high  Meaning,  the  deep 
Significance,  the  great  Aim,  of  all  Toil  and  Industry ;  of  all  Doing 
and  Creating,  as  we  are  quite  justified  in  calling  it.  By  means 
of  Toil  and  Industry,  we  become  like  unto  God,  if  our  Working  is 
accompanied  by  a  clear  Thought — even  by  the  faintest  Idea — that 
by  our  Doing  we  present  outwardly  what  is  internal,  and  clothe  with 
Body  what  is  spiritual;  that  we  thereby  put  invisible  Thought 
into  visible  Forms,  and  give  to  what  is  eternal  and  dwells  in  the 
Spirit,  an  outward,  finite,  and  transitory  Existence.  We  thus 
become  truly  like  unto  God,  and  rise  ever  more  toward  the  Knowl- 
edge of  Him;  thus  God  comes  inwardly  and  outwardly  nearer  to 
us.  Eternally  true  is  the  Word  of  Jesus :  "  The  poor  [the  toiliner 
multitudes]  have  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,*'  if  they  only  knew  it, 
and  by  Industry  in  Work  realized  it.  Children,  too,  possess  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven ;  for  they  yield  themselves  up  willingly  and 
trustfully  to  the  active  formative  Impulse  within  them,  when  not 
hindered  by  the  Conceit  and  false  Wisdom  of  their  elders. 

§  88.  The  notion  that  Man  toils  and  works  solely  to  support 
his  Body — ^his  Husk — to  earn  Bread,  House,  and  Clothes —  is  an 
Error,  is  lowering;  to  be  put  up  with,  perhaps  on  no  account  to 
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be  spread:  for  it  is  not  true.  Originally  and  properly,  Man  works 
to  realize  outside  him  the  Spiritual,  the  Divine,  which  dwells  within 
him;  that  he  may  thus  learn  to  know  his  own  spiritual  Nature, 
and  the  Nature  of  God.  The  Bread,  Dwelling,  Clothes,  come  to  him 
thereby.  Jesus  puts  it:  "  Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God;  "  that 
is,  aim  first  at  representing  in  your  Life  and  by  your  Life  what 
is  Divine,  and  "  ah  the  rest,"  whatever  your  earthly  Life  needs  be- 
side, "  will  be  added  unto  you."  Thus,  also,  Jesus  says :  "  My  Meat 
is  to  do  the  will  of  God :  to  act,  to  work,  as  God  hath  laid  it  on  me." 
Therefore  the  Lilies  of  the  Field,  which,  in  Man's  View,  toil  not, 
are  arrayed  by  God  more  splendidly  than  Solomon  in  all  his  Glory. 
Does  not  the  Lily  send  forUi  Leaves  and  Flowers?  Does  she  not  in 
her  Beauty  make  known  the  Nature  of  God?  The  Fowls  of  Heaven, 
that  in  Man's  View  sow  not,  labor  not,  are  they  not  exhibiting  in  all 
that  they  do — ^when  they  sing,  when  they  build  their  Nests — ^in 
all  their  manifold  Actions — the  Spirit,  the  Life,  which  God  placed 
in  them?  To  this  end  Grod  feeds  and  sustains  them.  Thus  Man, 
from  the  Lilies  of  the  Field,  from  the  Fowls  of  Heaven,  should 
learn  to  set  forth  in  Deed  and  Work,  in  Form  and  Matter,  as  he 
can,  the  Nature  given  him  by  Grod :  in  what  Manner  he  shall  do  so — 
— ^whether  small  and  insignificant,  or  great  and  mighty — this. 
Place  and  Time,  Rank  or  Calling,  will  decide 

§  84.  Now,  all  spiritual  Workings,  when  they  turn  in  finite 
Phenomena,  demand  Succession  in  Time.  If,  therefore,  a  Person 
at  any  Period  of  Life,  early  or  late,  has  neglected  to  exercise  a 
Power  witliin  him,  it  is  inevitable  that  at  some  time  or  other  he  will 
experience  a  Want  thru  not  having  imfolded  that  Power;  some- 
thing will  not  be  his,  which  would  have  been  his,  had  he  used  all  his 
Powers.  For,  by  the  universal  Laws  under  which  we  are  living, 
that  neglected  Activity  would  have  had  some  Result,  had  it  not  been 
neglected.  There  is  then  a  twofold  Necessity — ^inward  as  well  as 
outward,  whereof  the  former  includes  the  latter — ^that  the  growing 
Human-being  be  early  developed  to  Activity  in  bodily  Work  for 
useful  Prodiiction 

§  85.  The  Nursling's  unconscious  Activity  of  Senses  and 
Limbs  is  the  first  Grerm ;  Its  earliest  conscious  bodily  Action  is  the 
Bud;  the  first  impulse,  to  improve  his  Play,  to  bmld,  and  shape, 
is  the  tender  young  Blossom.  In  boyhood  Man  must  be  fertilized 
for  future  Industry,  and  Activity  in  Work.  Every  child,  and  later 
every  Boy  or  Youth,  of  what  Rank  or  Condition  soever,  should 
spend  an  Hour  or  two  daily  in  productive  Work.  Children,  and 
Adults  also,  are  far  too  much  occupied  to-day  with  what  is  un- 
formed and  shapeless,  and  too  little  with  simple  bodily  Work :  yet 
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to  learn  from  Life,  and  by  Work,  is  far  easier,  more  thoro  and  in 
«very  sense,  more  improving.  Children  and  Parents,  indeed,  so  un- 
dervalue the  use  of  bodily  work  in  itself,  and  for  their  Children's 
future  Position,  that  schools  will  have  to  make  it  their  serious 
Task  to  set  this  right.  The  existing  Home-  and  School-Training 
leads  Children  to  Indolence  of  Body,  and  Laziness  at  Work:  so 
this  phase  of  human  Power  remains  undeveloped,  is  wasted,  to  an 
immense  Amoimt.  In  Schools  it  would  be  most  beneficial  to  intro- 
duce regular  Work-hours,  beside  the  lessons  of  abstract  Instruction ; 
and  this  will  have  to  be  done.  Hitherto,  thru  its  being  directed 
solely  to  outward  and  selfish  Ends,  the  true  Understanding  and 
Value  of  Man's  bodily  Force  has  b^n  lost. 

§  S6.  All-momentous  as  is  early  training  to  Religion,  not  less 
important  is  early  training  in  Industry,  in  genuine  Work-activity. 
£iu*ly  Labor,  conducted  according  to  its  inner  Meaning,  confirms 
and  elevates  Religion.  Religion  without  Industry,  without  labor, 
may  become  empty  Dreaming,  a  Shadow  without  substance:  just 
so.  Toil,  Industry,  without  Rdigion,  makes  of  Man  a  Machine,  a 
Beast  of  burden 

§  87.  But  human  Force  is  to  develop  and  operate,  not  only  as 
resting  in  itself,  i.e..  Piety,  Religion ;  or  again  as  working  outward, 
in  the  form  of  labor  and  Industry:  but  likewise  as  withdrawing 
into,  and  resting  upon,  itself;  as  Self-control,  Temperance,  Fru- 
gality. For  one  not  wholly  devoid  of  Self-knowledge,  this  needs 
only  to  be  indicated.  Wherever  these  three — Piety,  Industry,  and 
Self-control,  which  in  their  Essence  are  one — ^work  together  in 
Concord:  there  is  Heaven  upon  Earth;  Peace,  Joy,  Health,  Grace, 
and  Blessing. 

§  88.  Accordingly,  man  in  the  child  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
whole;  accordingly,  the  life  of  humanity  and  of  man  in  child- 
hood, is  to  be  viewed  as  one ;  accordingly,  the  whole  future  activity 
of  man  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  having  in  the  child  its  germ.  But 
unity  can  be  realized  only  by  particulars,  and  completeness  of 
realization  needs  succession  in  Time.  Hence,  the  powers,  gifts  and 
dispositions  of  man,  his  activities  of  limb  and  of  sense,  are  to  be 
developed  in  succession,  and  just  as  they  make  their  appearance  in 
the  Child. 

'*  1  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession,  from  the 
-which,  as  men  do  of  course  seek  to  receive  countenance 
and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavor  themselves 
by  way  of  amends  to  be  a  help  and  an  ornament  thereunto." 

—LORD  BACON. 
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History  of  Education. 

Cbe  Life  and  educational  Labors  of  Comeniue. 

Adapted  for  Educatiokal  Fouwdatioks  from  LAurie's  "Comenius.** 

|OHN  AMOS  COMENIUS  (Komenski)  was  bom  in  or 
near  Nivnitz,  a  village  of  Moravia,*  on  the  28th  of 
March,  159S.  His  father  was  a  miller,  belonging  with 
his  family  to  a  sect  of  Christians  known  as  the  Moravian 
Brethren,  who,  altho  generally  recognized  as  Lutherans, 
connect  themselves  by  direct  ecclesiastical  descent  with  the  Bohemian 
Reformer  Huss,  and  have  always  preserved  a  distinct  organization 
of  their  own.  The  chief  characteristic  of  this  sect  seems  always 
to  have  been  a  certain  simplicity  of  faith,  combined  with  an  earnest 
personal  piety  and  a  practical  realization  of  the  brotherly  rela- 
tion in  which  all  the  members  of  a  common  Christian  Confession 
ought  to  stand  to  one  another. 

The  young  Comenius  was  bom  in  troublous  times.  The 
European  disturbances  and  complications  arising  out  of  the  ad- 
vance which  the  thought  of  man  had  made  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
ieenth  centuries  had  already  been  in  active  operation  for  seventy 
years,  and  Comenius  was  growing  old  when  the  close  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  gave  Europe  peace,  after  having  made  a  great  part 
of  it  a  desert.  Austria  was  at  that  time  the  great  German  power. 
Prussia  had  no  political  existence,  while  Poland  was  a  large  and 
influential  kingdom,  including  much  of  what  is  now  Russia. 

Comenius's  parents  died  while  he  was  still  a  child,  and  he 
was  handed  over  to  guardians.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  little 
money  left  by  the  father — enough  to  help  in  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  the  son.  He  received,  however,  only  the  limited 
amount  of  instruction  obtainable  in  one  of  the  elementary  people's 
schools  which  were  the  fruit  of  the  Reformation.  This  amounted 
to  reading,  writing,  a  knowledge  of  the  Catechism,  and  of  the  small- 
est beginnings  of  arithmetic.  It  was  not  till  his  sixteenth  year 
that  he  began  to  feel  and  to  show  a  desire  for  the  life  of  a  scholar. 
Then  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  Latin — ^at  that  time  still  the 
indispensable  instrument  of  all  literature,  and  of  international  com- 
munication among  the  learned. 

*  Some  say  at  Comna  or  Comnia  (near  BrunD,  whence  the  surname  Commenius 
or  Comenius. )  The  family  name  was  in  German  Topfer^  t.  e.  Potter.  Gindely 
simply  lays  in  the  vicinity  of  Ungarisch-Brod.  At  the  University  of  Heidelberg 
he  was  entered  as  a  native  of  Nivnitz, a  little  village  near  Ungarisch-Brod. 
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There  was  probably  an  advantage  in  this.  Unvisited  by  ambi- 
tions which  could  carry  him  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his  own 
quiet  community,  his  mind  must  have  had  time  slowly  and  surely 
to  imbibe  the  teachings  of  the  simple /Brotherhood  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  to  be  thoroly  imbued  with  their  earnest  spirit.  We 
see  the  effects  of  this  upbringing  conspicuous  thruout  his  whole 
life.  Simplicity,  zeal,  piety,  self-sacrifice,  humility,  are  always 
present.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  life  confirms  his  own  confession 
that  he  was  by  nature  of  a  retiring  disposition,  had  more  of  fear 
than  of  hope  in  his  constitution,  that  the  part  of  innovator  was  one 
alien  to  him,  and  that  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  thosef 
who  think  they  have  got  some  new  light  are  often  merely  pur- 
suing ignes  faiuu  ^*  Nor  yet,"  he  adds,  "  do  I  desire  to  belong  to 
that  class  of  men  who  ding  to  the  old  and  the  customary,  spite  of 
the  indications  of  Grod  Himself,  Reason,  and  Common  Sense." 

At  sixteen  Comenius  was  sent  to  a  Latin  school,  and  in  161S, 
when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  we  find  him  at  the  College  of 
Herbom  in  the  dukedom  of  Nassau,  pursuing  theological  studies. 
To  the  lateness  of  the  age  at  which  he  began  Latin  we  probably 
partly  owe  Comenius's  early  insight  into  the  defects  of  educational 
methods.  He  was  old  enough  to  criticise,  while  submitting  to,  the 
scholastic  discipline  and  defective  modes  of  procedure,  of  which  he 
was,  with  others,  the  victim.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
his  school  was  worse  than  schools  elsewhere  at  that  time,  and  of  these 
he  says  that  "  they  are  the  terror  of  boys,  and  the  slaughter-houses 
of  minds, — places  where  a  hatred  of  literature  and  books  is  con- 
tracted, where  ten  or  more  years  are  spent  in  learning  what  might 
.be  acquired  in  one,  where  what  ought  to  be  poured  in  gently  is 
violently  forced  in  and  beaten  in,  where  what  ought  to  be  put 
clearly  and  perspicuously  is  presented  in  a  confused  and  intricate 
way,  as  if  it  were  a  collection  of  puzzles, — ^places  where  minds  are 
fed  on  words." 

In  161S,  when  Comenius  was  still  at  Herbom,  when  he  learned 
of  Ratich's  sch^e  of  educational  reform,  he  was  profoundly  at* 
tracted  by  the  new  educational  movement. 

After  a  year  or  more  spent  in  travel,  during  which  he  resided 
at  Amsterdam  and  studied  at  Heidelberg,  Comenius  returned  to  his 
native  Moravia  in  1614.  Being  appointed  Rector  of  the  Moravian 
school  at  Prerau,  he  at  once  endeavored  to  introduce  improved 
methods  of  instruction  and  a  more  humane  discipline.  He  began 
by  simplifying  the  Latin  Grammar,  and  wrote  an  elementary  book 
for  his  pupils,  which  was  afterwards  published  at  Prague  in  1616. 

In  1618  he  was  set  over  ^*  the  most  flourishing  of  churches 
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of  the  Morayian  Brethren,  that  of  Fuhieck,"  near  Troppau.  Along 
with  his  mimsterial  charge,  he  had  the  superintendence  of  a  school 
recently  erected;  and  he  now  began  to  consider  more  fully  the 
subject  of  instruction,  and  to  put  his  thoughts  on  paper.  Here 
too  he  nuirried,  and  for  two  or  three  years  spent  a  happy  and  actiye 
life,  enjoying  the  only  period  of  tranquillity  in  his  native  country 
which  it  was  ever  his  fortune  to  experience.  For  the  restoration 
of  a  time  so  happy  he  never  ceased  to  pine  during  all  his  future 
wanderings. 

The  Thirty  Years' War  broke  out,  and  in  1681  Fuhieck  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  all  the  property  of  Comenius  de- 
stroyed, including  his  library  and  manuscripts.*  For  the  next  three 
years  Comenius  seems  to  have  resided,  along  with  several  other 
Moravian  pastors,  under  the  protection  of  Earl  von  Zerotin,  a 
wealthy  Moravian,  and  while  there  wrote  a  book  entitled  The 
Labyrinth  of  the  World  and  the  Paradise  of  the  Hearty  an  alle- 
goric£d  writing  on  the  vanity  of  earthly  things.  In  1624  he  and 
his  fellow-pastors  were  compelled  to  leave  the  protection  of  Zerotin, 
and  in  16S7  were  formally  proscribed  by  the  Austrian  Grovemment. 
Some  took  refuge  among  the  Bohemian  mountains  with  Baron 
Sadouski  von  Slaupna.  To  one  of  the  pastors  who  took  refuge 
there — John  Stadius  by  name — ^the  Baron  intrusted  his  three  sons 
for  their  education.  For  the  benefit  of  the  tutor,  and  at  his 
request,  Comenius  wrote  some  rules  of  method.  When  it  became 
impossible  longer  to  continue  in  his  concealment,  Comenius  made  for 
Poland  and  obtained  employment  as  a  teacher  in  the  Moravian 
Gymnasium  at  Lesna  (Lissa).  His  scholastic  engagements,  and 
the  desire  to  do  his  duty  in  an  efficient  way,  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
his  didactic  studies.  He  began  to  reconstruct  his  methods  from 
the  foundation,  and  to  give  them  a  philosophic  basis  and  a  logical 
coherence. 

Latin  was  at  that  time  the  one  key  to  universal  learning.  To 
give  to  boys  the  possession  of  this  key  was  all  that  teachers  aimed 
at  until  their  pupils  were  old  enough  to  study  rhetoric  and  logic. 

Comenius  was  acquainted  with  almost  all  previous  writers  on 
education,  except  probably  Ascham  and  Mulcaster,  to  whom  he 
never  alludes.  He  read  everything  that  he  could  hear  of  with  a 
view  to  find  a  method,  and  he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
desirous  to  supersede  the  work  of  others.  He  also  wrote  to  all 
the  distinguished  men  to  whom  he  could  obtain  access.  He  ad- 
dressed Ratich,  among  others,  but  received  no  answer.  His  mind 
became  now  much  agitated  by  the  importance  of  the  question  and 

*Se3rffart  says  that  on  this  occasion  Comenius  also  lost  his  vdfe  and  two  children. 
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by  the  excitement  of  discovery.  He  saw  bin  whole  sch^ne  assum- 
ing shape  under  his  pen  and  was  filled,  like  other  zealous  men, 
before  and  since,  with  the  highest  hopes  of  the  benefits  which  he 
would  confer  on  the  human  race,  by  his  disooYeries.  He  resolved 
to  call  his  treatise  Didaciica  Magna,  or  Omnes  omnia  docendi  Artir 
ficmm.  He  found  a  consolation  for  his  misfortunes  in  the  work 
of  invention,  and  even  saw  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the  coincidence 
of  the  overthrow  of  schools  thru  persecutions  and  wars,  and 
those  ideas  of  a  new  method  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him, 
and  which  he  was  elaborating.  Everything  might  now  be  begun 
anew,  and  imtrammeled  by  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  the  past. 

His  deepest  conviction  was  that  the  sole  hope  of  healing  the 
dissensions  of  both  Church  and  State  lay  in  the  proper  education  of 
youth. 

When  he  had  completed  his  Great  Didactic,  he  did  not  publish 
it,  for  he  was  still  hoping  to  be  restored  to  his  native  Moravia, 
where  he  proposed  to  execute  all  his  philanthropic  schemes;  in- 
deed, the  treatise  was  first  written  in  his  native  Sclav  or  Czech 
tongue.^ 

In  addition  to  the  defects  already  universally  recognized  in 
the  teaching  of  Latin,  Comenius  pointed  out  that,  even  supposing 
the  usual  classical  authors  were  read  and  mastered,  a  boy  would  not 
then  know  the  Latin  words  expressing  the  things  and  ideas  of  his 
own  time.  *^  Finally,  if  so  much  time  is  to  be  spent  on  the  language 
alone,**  he  says,  **  when  is  the  boy  to  know  about  things — ^when  will 
he  learn  philosophy,  when  religion,  and  so  forth?  He  will  con- 
sume his  life  in  preparing  for  life."  Some  epitome  of  the  language 
is  wanted,  in  which  the  words  and  phrases  will  be  reduced  to  one 
body,  as  it  were,  and  in  this  way  much  time  be  saved  in  acquiring 
them.  For,  as  Isaac  Habrecht  truly  said,  one  would  learn  to  know 
all  the  animals  of  the  world  more  quickly  by  visiting  Noah's  ark- 
than  by  traversing  the  world  and  picking  up  knowledge  as  we 
went. 

To  meet  this  want,  a  member  of  the  Irish  College  of  Sala- 
manaca  (Bateus  by  name)  had  written  a  Janua  Lmguarwm,  com- 
prising in  one  lesson-book  all  the  more  usual  words,  and  these  con- 
nected into  sentences  so  constructed  that  no  vocable  occurred  more 
than  once,  except  such  indispensable  words  as  sum,  et,  in,  etc.  This 
bode  was  in  Latin-Spanish,  and  was  shortly  after,  in  1616,  published 
in  Latin-English  in  London.    The  work  was  frequently  republished, 

*  Found  in  the  archives  of  Lissa  in  1841,  and  republished  in  its  Czech  form  in 
1840  by  a  Bdiemiau  Society. 
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was  introduced  into  many  schools,  and  ultimately,  in  1629,  ap- 
peared in  eight  languages. 

At  first  Comenius  hailed  this  book  with  pleasure  but  after 
carefully  studying  it,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  did  not  justify 
its  title;  and  this,  first,  because  it  contained  many  words  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  young,  while  omitting  many  in  daily  use; 
secondly,  because  the  words,  which  were  used  only  once,  were  used 
in  one  signification  only,  whereas  they  constantly,  in  native  authors, 
have  more  than  one  meaning,  and  thus  pupils  are  misled;  and 
thirdly,  because,  where  one  signification  is  alone  given,  it  ought 
always  to  be  the  primary  one,  which  in  the  book  in  question  was  not 
the  case.  There  were  other  objections  to  the  book:  the  sentences 
did  not  contribute  to  the  moral  instruction  of  youth,  and  were 
clumsy ;  and,  indeed,  even  often  destitute  of  meaning. 

"  My  fundamental  principle — an  irrefragable  law  of  didactics 
— ^is,"  he  says,  in  speaking  of  his  own  JanuM,  **  that  the  understand- 
ing and  the  tongue  should  advance  in  parallel  lines  always.  The 
human  being  tends  to  utter  what  he  apprehends.  If  he  does  not 
apprehend  the  words  he  uses,  he  is  a  parrot ;  if  he  apprehends  with- 
out words,  he  is  a  dumb  statue.  Accordingly,  under  100  heads, 
I  have  classified  the  whole  universe  of  things  in  a  manner  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  boys,  and  I  have  given  the  corresponding 
language.'' 

Three  years  were  spent  on  the  Janua  alone,  and  yet  Comenius 
was  far  from  thinking  the  work  perfect ;  he  considered  he  had  only 
led  the  way  for  others.  He  hoped  also  himself,  from  time  to 
time,  to  improve  the  book.  He  called  it  a  **  Seminary  of  tongues 
and  all  Sciences,"  because  equal  care  had  been  given  to  things  and 
words.  He  desired  to  introduce  some  beginnings  and  clear  per- 
ception of  things,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
learning,  morals,  and  piety.  Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that 
Comenius's  aim  was — first,  to  simplify  and  graduate;  secondly, 
to  teach  words  thru  things ;  thirdly,  to  teach  things  thru  words. 

The  book  was  a  very  remarkable  innovation  on  the  then  ex- 
isting school  text-books ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  or  because  of  it, 
when  he  published  it  in  1681,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  his 
friends,  and  before,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  perfected,  it  achieved  an 
immediate  and  enormous  success.  "  People,"  he  says,  **  seemed 
to  vie  with  one  another  in  producing  editions  of  it.*'  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  Bohemian,  Polish,  Grerman,  Swedish,  Belgian, 
English,  French,  Spanish,  Italian^,  Hungarian,  Turkish,  Arabic, 
and  into  a  language  which  he  calls  Mogolic,  *^  and  which,"  he  says, 
**  was  familiar  to  the  population  of  India."     He  next,  in  16SS, 
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published  his  Vestibfdum,  which  was  intended  to  serve  as  an  easy 
introduction  to  the  Janua, 

In  16SS  there  was  convened  a  synod  of  the  Moravian  Brethren 
at  lissa,  at  which  Comenius  (now  forty  years  of  age),  was  elected 
to  succeed  his  father-in-law,  Cyrillus,  as  bishop  of  the  scattered 
brethren.  Thruout  the  whole  of  his  long  life  he  continued  his 
fatherly  charge,  and  seemed  never  quite  to  abandon  the  hope  of 
being  restored,  along  with  his  fellow-exiles,  to  his  native  land — a 
hope  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Meanwhile  his  great  Didactic  treatise,  which  had  been  written 
in  his  native  Czech  tongue,  was  yet  unpubUshed.  He  was,  it  would 
appear,  stimulated  to  the  publication  of  it  by  an  invitation  he 
received  in  1688,  from  the  authorities  in  Sweden,  to  visit  their 
country  and  undertake  the  reformation  of  their  schools.  He  replied 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  undertake  a  task  at  once  so  onerous  and 
so  invidious,  but  that  he  would  gladly  give  the  benefit  of  his  advice 
to  any  one  of  their  own  nation  whom  they  might  select  for  the  duty. 
These  communications  led  him  to  resume  his  labor  on  the  great 
Didactic,  and  to  translate  it  into  Latin,  in  which  form  it  finally 
appeared. 

In  education  Comenius  was  a  Sense-Realist — ^the  first  great 
and  thoroly  consistent  Realist.  Von  Raumer  says  *'He  re- 
ceived his  first  impulse  in  this  direction,  as  he  himself  relates,  from 
the  well-known  Spanish  pedagog,  Ludovic  Vives,  who  declared  him- 
self against  Aristotle,  and  demanded  a  Christian  instead  of  a  heathen 
mode  of  philosophizing."  '^  It  is  not  disputation  which  leads 
to  any  result,''  said  Vives,  ^*  but  the  silent  observation  of  nature. 
It  is  better  for  the  scholars  to  ask  questions  and  to  investigate  than 
to  be  disputihg  with  each  other."  "  Yet,"  says  Comenius,  "  Vives 
understood  better  where  the  fault  lay  than  what  was  the  remedy." 

Comenius  received  a  second  impulse  from  Thomas  Campanella, 
who,  however,  did  not  satisfy  him.  **  But  when,"  he  says,  *^  Bacon's 
Ifutauratio  Magna  came  into  my  hands — ^a  wonderful  work,  which 
I  consider  the  most  instructive  philosophical  work  of  the  century 
now  beginning — ^I  saw  in  it  that  Campanella's  demonstrations  are 
wanting  in  that  thoroness  which  is  demanded  by  the  truth  of 
things.  Yet  again  I  was  troubled  because  the  noble  Verulam,  while 
giving  the  true  key  of  Nature,  did  not  unlock  her  secrets,  but  only 
showed,  by  a  few  examples,  how  they  should  be  unlocked,  and  left 
the  rest  to  future  observations  to  be  extended  thru  centariee." 
He  goes  on,  in  the  preface  to  the  Physics^  from  which  these  utter- 
ances are  taken,  to  say  that  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  not  Aristotle 
who  must  be  master  of  philosophy  for  Christians,  but  that  philos- 
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ophy  must  be  studied  fully  accordiDg  to  the  leading  of  sense,  reason, 
and  books.  *'  For,''  he  continues,  ^  do  we  not  dwell  in  the  garden 
of  Nature  as  well  as  the  ancients?  Why  should  we  not  use  our 
eyep,  ears,  and  noses  as  well  as  they?  And  why  should  we  need 
other  teachers  than  these  our  senses  to  learn  to  know  the  works 
of  Nature?  Why,  say  I,  should  we  not,  instead  of  these  dead 
books,  lay  open  the  liying  book  of  Nature,  in  which  there  is  much 
more  to  contemplate  than  any  one  person  can  ever  relate,  and  the 
contemplation  of  which  brings  much  more  of  pleasure,  as  well  as 
of  prc^t?''  It  is  this  realism  which  explains  his  school-books 
and  also  his  method. 

It  was  natural  that  the  strong  realistic  impulse  should  travel 
beyond  the  sphere  of  schools,  and  cause  men  to  dream  of  great 
things.  The  Advancement  of  Learning  had  filled  Comenius,  as 
well  as  other  contemporary  men,  with  hopes  of  a  rapid  and  un- 
paralleled progress  in  all  the  sciences,  and  a  consequent  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  human  life.  With  a  view  to  a  thoro 
co-ordination  and  universal  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  he 
contemplated  the  issuing  of  a  complete  body  of  science  as  then 
understood.  To  effect  this,  the  combination  of  many  minds,  each 
in  its  own  department,  and  all  under  the  guidance  of  some  con- 
trolling intellect,  was  necessary.  Men  were  working  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  independently  of  each  other,  and,  the  younger  men 
especially,  in  ignorance  of  what  had  been  actually  accomplished  in 
the  sciences  to  which  they  devoted  themselves.  An  exhaustive  but 
concise  and  authoritative  statement  of  all  that  was  known  in  each 
department  could  not  fail  to  be  of  immense  service,  and,  as  Come- 
nius thought,  for  his  mind  was  always  practical,  of  great  influence 
on  the  progress  and  well-being  of  society.  This  complete  statement 
of  the  circle  of  knowledge  he  called  Pansophia,  and  it  was  in  this 
direction  that  his  real  life-work  lay,  in  his  own  opinion;  his 
scholastic  undertakings  being  strictly  subordinate  to  the  greater 
task. 

Altho  not  prepared  to  give  effect  to  his  views  in  proper 
form,  he  had  been  working  at  the  Pansophy  in  the  retirement  of  his 
study  during  the  years  which  saw  the  completion  of  the  first 
edition  of  his  Jantia  and  of  his  Great  Didactic.  He  had  also,  by 
correspondence,  interested  various  learned  men  in  his  encyclopaedic 
or  pansophic  scheme;  among  others,  Samuel  Hartlib,^  the  friend 

^"Everybody  knew  Hmrtlib,"  says  Professor  Masson  in  his  Hf$  ofMUUm.  *'He 
was  a  foreigner  by  birth,  being  the  son  of  a  Polish  merchant  of  German  extraction, 
who  had  left  Poland  when  that  country  fell  under  Jesuit  rule,  and  settled  in  Elbing 
in  Prussia  in  very  good  circumstances.  Twice  married  before  to  Polish  ladies, 
this  merchant  had  married  in  Pirussia,  for  his  third  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  weal- 
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of  Milton,  who  was  then  resident  in  London,  and  to  whom  Milton 
addressed  his  Tractate  on  Education. 

Hartlib  was  not  slow  to  be  interested  in  the  educational  ideas 
of  Comenius,  but  he  was  especially  inspired  by  the  two  leading 
projects  of  the  time — the  Union  of  Protestant  Christendom,  and, 
by  help  of  this,  the  settlement  of  nations;  and  the  union  of  the 
sciences  in  a  complete  encyclopaedic  form.  Comenius,  at  his  request, 
had  sent  him  a  long  epistle,  setting  forth  in  full  his  Pansophie 
project,  and  this  epistle  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1697,  without 
Comenius's  consent,  and  widely  circulated.  The  treatise  was  caUed 
by  Hartlib  Porta  Sapientiae  reserata.  It  is  entitled  by  Comenius 
in  the  List  of  Contents  of  his  Collected  Works,  Prodromus  Pan- 
sopKae  (Precursor  of  Pansophy). 

These  treatises  excited  much  interest  thruout  Europe.  Adolph 
Tasdus,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Hamburg,  wrote  to  Hartlib, 
Mying:  ^*  A  philosophic  ardor  flames  in  every  comer  of  Europe, 
and  with  it  zeal  for  a  better  Didactic.  If  Comenius  had  done 
nothing  more  than  scatter  such  fruitful  seeds  in  the  minds  of  all, 
he  would  have  done  enough." 

The  reception  accorded  to  the  Pansophie  ideas  of  Comenius 
WAS  encouraging  enough,  but  it  was  apparent  to  all,  and  to  none 
iHore  than  Comenius,  that  they  could  be  carried  out  only  by  a 
community  or  college  of  learned  men,  and  that  this  college  would 
have  to  be  a  permanent  institution  for  the  furtherance  of  science, 
and  for  the  authoritative  promulgation  from  time  to  time  of  the 
scientific  itatus  quo.  A  Collegium  Didacticum  or  Pansophicum  was 
accordingly  projected  and  for  this  money  was  wanted,  and  also 
influential  support. 

At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  sanguine  Hartlib,  who  had  been 

thy  Ff"g>^«^  merchant  of  Dantzic  ;  and  thus  our  Hartlib,  their  son,  tho  Prussian 
bovn,  and  with  Polish  connections,  could  reckon  himself  half-English.  The  date  of 
hia  Urth  was  probably  about  the  begining  of  the  century,  t.  #.  he  may  have  been 
eight  or  ten  years  older  than  Milton.  He  appears  to  have  first  visited  England 
In  or  about  1098,  and  from  that  time,  tho  he  made  frequent  journeys  to  the  Con- 
tinent, London  had  been  his  headquarters.  Here,  with  a  residence  in  the  City, 
be  had  carried  on  business  as  a  *  merchant,'  with  extensive  foreign  correspond- 
enoes  and  very  respectable  fkmily  connections.  But  it  did  not  reouiresuch  tam- 
fty  connections  to  make  Hartlib  at  home  in  English  society.  The  character  of  the 
man  would  have  made  him  at  home  anvwhere.  He  was  one  of  those  persons  now 
styled  '  philanthropists,*  or  '  friends  of  progress,'  who  take  an  interest  in 
every  question  or  prqject  of  their  time  promising  social  improvement,  have  always 
some  lion  in  the  fire,  are  constantly  forming  committees  or  writing  letters  to  per- 
sons of  influence,  and  altogether  live  for  the  public.  By  the  common  consent  of 
all  who  have  explored  the  intellectual  and  social  history  of  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  he  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  memorable  figures  of 
that  whole  period.  He  is  interesting  both  for  what  he  did  himself,  and  also  on 
acoonnt  of  uie  number  and  intimacy  of  his  contacts  with  other  interesting  people.' 
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busying  himself  among  members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  Comenius 
repaired  to  London,  which  he  reached  in  September,  1641.  There 
he  found  that  he  had  been  invited  by  Parliament  itself;  but  as  it 
was  prorogued  for  a  few  months  owing  to  King  Charles's  absence 
in  Scotland,  he  had  to  wait.  He  employed  his  time  well  in  ex- 
pounding his  view  to  various  people  of  influence,  and  on  the  re- 
assembling of  Parliament  he  was  asked  to  wait  a  little  longer, 
until  a  conmussion  of  learned  men  could  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  his  proposals.  Parliament  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose 
to  set  apart  the  revenues  and  buildings  of  a  college  in  Londoi,  or 
Winchester,  or  Chelsea,  to  which  men  might  be  called  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  maintained  in  residence  while  prosecdking 
their  learned  researches,  and  giving  effect  to  Comenius's  ^eat 
Fansophic  scheme.  A  statement  of  the  revenues  of  Chelsea  colege 
was  even  placed  in  Comenius's  hands,  and  he  now  began  to  entertain 
lively  expectations  that  ere  long  the  ideas  of  the  great  Verulam 
would  be  realized,  and  a  "  universal  college  opened,  solely  devotd 
to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences/'  The  general  unsettlemeit 
of  affairs,  aggravated  by  the  Irish  rebellion  and  the  massacre  d 
the  Protestants,  did  not  admit,  however,  of  the  carrying  out  <f 
any  peaceful  project.  The  country  was  on  the  eve  of  a  rebellior, 
and  the  leaders  in  Parliament  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  find 
time  for  any  save  the  greatest  national  and  political  affairs. 
Everything  was  in  confusion,  and  Comenius,  deeply  disappointed, 
prepared  to  return  to  the  Continent. 

It  was  precisely  at  this  moment  that  he  received,  from  a  cor- 
respondent and  admirer  in  Sweden,  a  letter  which  led  him  to  change 
his  plans.  The  name  of  this  friend,  who  plays  an  important 
part  in  Comenius's  future  life,  was  Ludovic  de  Greer,  a  man  of  noble 
family,  of  considerable  wealth,  and  happily,  also  of  an  enlightened 
and  progressive  mind.  He  was  a  Dutchman  settled  in  Sweden. 
He  assured  Comenius  that  his  personal  influence  would  enable 
him  to  promote  his  views  in  Sweden  (at  that  time  ruled  by  Christina 
and  the  famous  Chancellor  Oxenstiem),  and  that  he  could  secure 
the  co-operation  of  others.  In  accepting  this  invitation,  Comenius 
had  the  approval  of  his  English  friends,  but  as  De  Geer  had 
evidently  in  view  the  Didactic  rather  than  the  Pansophic  inno- 
vations of  Comenius,  they  protested  by  anticipation  against  his 
being  drawn  aside  from  what  they  considered  to  be  the  larger  aim 
to  the  more  restricted  subject  of  school-books. 

Univeriity  of  Edinburgh.  S.  S.  Laurie. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month.) 
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History  of  Greek  Art. 

0rcck  Hrt— first  ptriod. 

Adapted  by  FraDcis  C.  Tnmer,  from  Goepel*8  History  of  Art. 

HH£  difference  between  the  changeless  perfection  and  sol- 
emn calm  of  the  later  Egyptian  statues  [and  Oriental  art 
generally],  and  the  lifdike  movement  of  the  Greek  is 
very  strOong.  In  the  later  Egyptian  Empire  sculpture 
was  purely  architectural,  the  statue  formed  an  essential 
part  of  the  temple  and  corresponded  to  it  in  majestic  dignity ;  all 
movement,  all  individuality,  was  sternly  excluded,  and  a  rigid  canon 
of  form  and  proportion  was  imposed  upon  the  sculptor.  In  Greece, 
on  the  contrary,  the  statue  was  from  the  first  independent;  the 
artist  strove,  with  ever  growing  power,  to  be  true  to  nature,  to 
represent  the  human  form  realistically,  to  show  it  as  he  saw  it,  in 
all  the  fulness  of  life  and  motion. 

Hence,  while  the  Egyptian  art  settled  down  into  uniformity, 
the  Greek  grew  and  developed  with  surprising  rapidity  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  days  when  Fheidias  created  his  glorious  Athene 
and  his  majestic  Zeus,  and  Praxiteles  produced  his  noble  Hermes 
and  his  lovely  Aphrodite.  The  contrast  is  marked  in  this,  that 
in  speaking  of  the  Greek  work  we  at  once  think  of  the  artist  who 
created  it ;  but  no  one  asks  the  name  of  the  sculptor  of  the  sphinx, 
or  seeks  to  identify  the  individual  to  whom  we  owe  the  statue  of 
Memnon. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  familiarity  that  we  approach  the  land 
of  Hellas:  Hindostan,  Assyria,  Egypt  are  nations  which  must 
remain  strange  and  mysterious  to  us:  their  life  and  history  are 
almost  lost  in  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  past;  and  tho  we  may 
be  able  thru  the  patient  investigations  of  oriental  scholars  to 
become  acquainted  with  many  facts  in  their  history  and  many 
details  of  tlieir  daily  life,  their  life  and  thought  are  so  far  removed 
frmn  ours  that  it  is  im]X)ssible  to  feel  that  sympathy  and  human 
f eDowship  with  them  that  we  feel  with  the  heroes  who  assembled  on 
the  plains  of  Troy,  with  the  politicians  who  debated  in  the  Athenian 
Ecdesia,  or  with  the  philosophers  who  lectured  in  the  academic 
groves. 

The  features  of  the  landscape  are  familiar  to  all  our  minds, 
literature  and  art  have  made  them  ours  with  their  mythical  and 
historical  associations.  The  rugged  Mount  Olympus,  which  rising 
precipitously  by  the  sea  and  forming  an  outwork  of  the  wild  chain 
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of  Findiis,  lifts  its  snowdad  marble  summit  above  the  green  hills, 
fringed  with  olive  and  myrtle  groves.  From  it  Zeus  sends  forth 
his  thunder,  and  Hermes  and  Athene  descend  to  shower  blessings 
on  the  favored  children  of  men.  At  the  foot  of  this  majestic 
mountain  gentle  nymphs  send  silver  brooks  babbling  down  to  the 
river  Peneius,  while  tiie  Hamadryads  build  him  bowers  of  laurels 
and  plantains,  and  the  goddess  Chloris  decks  the  lovely  valley  with 
bright  flowering  creepers. 

Across  the  sea  to  the  east,  we  see  the  steep  dark  sides  of  Mount 
Athos  rising  sheer  out  of  the  water  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Salonic 
Gulf.  This  narrow  gorge  of  Tempe  is  the  only  passage  into  the 
rich  Thessalian  plain ;  and  as  we  look  at  its  sheer  sides,  so  dose  that 
they  hardly  leave  room  for  the  river  to  flow  between,  we  realize  how 
grand  are  the  fortifications  with  which  nature  has  guarded  Hellas. 
The  vale  of  Tempe  forms  indeed  the  only  outlet:  on  the  north  lies 
Olympus,  to  the  west  the  main  range  of  Pindus,  and  towards  the 
sea  Pelion  and  Ossa  form  an  impenetrable  bulwark. 

Passing  to  the  south  of  the  plain  we  come  to  the  double  line  of 
defences  which  branch  off  from  Pindus  to  the  westward — Orthrys, 
the  southern  boimdary  of  Thessaly,  and  Acta,  the  northern 
boundary  of  Central  Greece.  The  only  passage  southwards 
is  by  the  narrow  p€iss  of  Thermopylae  between  Mount  Aeta  and 
the  sea.  The  monuments  which  marked  this  world-renowned  scene 
of  Spartan  heroism  have  perished;  no  trace  can  be  seen  of  the 
lion  which  stood  on  the  spot  where  Leonidas  fell,  but  the  epitaph 
by  Simonides  still  lives : 

"  Go  tell  the  Spartans,  thou  that  passest  hj, 
That  here  obedient  to  their  laws  we  lie.*' 

These  mountains  on  the  north,  and  the  range  of  Parnassus  and 
the  purple  hills  of  flowery  Hymettus  on  the  south  completdy  enclose 
the  fertile  land  of  Boeotia. 

Close  beneath  Moimt  Parnassus  lies  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  the  center  of  the  Hellenic  world,  the  orade  which 
exercised  so  extraordinary  an  influence  over  the  fate  of  Hellas. 
From  this  point  we  descend  to  the  levels  of  the  isthmus  at  the  south 
end  of  whidi  stands  Corinth,  the  natural,  tho  never  the  political 
capital  of  Greece.  Lnmediatdy  to  the  south  of  <}orinth  rise  the 
Onean  hills,  which  form  a  banier  guarding  the  entrance  to  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  central  lands  of  Arcadia  are  entirdy  endosed 
by  mountains  except  for  a  narrow  opening  on  the  west  thru  which 
the  Alpheus  escapes  to  the  sea ;  from  the  Arcadian  mountains,  other 
ranges  branch  out  in  all  directions  enclosing  and  separating  the 
plams  of  Argolis,  Laconia,  Mess^a,  Elis,  and  Achaea. 
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Thus  we  find  that  the  land  of  Hellas  is  by  nature  divided  into 
a  number  of  small  fertile  plains  separated  by  lofty  mountains,  the 
most  impassable  of  barriers.  One  high  road  only  is  open  to  them 
— ^the  sea,  to  which  the  broken  coast-line  gives  easy  access  and 
affords  countless  harbors.  Thus  nature  herself  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  those  numerous  independent  states  which  form  the  most 
striking  feature  of  ancient  Greece,  and  made  their  peoples  into 
hardy  sailors  and  mountaineers,  free,  adventurous  and  impression- 
able. 

The  sea  did  not  form  a  boimdary;  but  was  rather  a  high 
road  by  which  men  passed  to  and  fro  between  the  islands  and  the 
cities  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  all  of  which  formed  essential  parts  of 
HeUas. 

As  we  sail  across  from  Egypt  we  soon  see  in  the  distance  the 


Temple  of  PoseidoD,  at  Psestum. 

long  island  of  Crete,  and  the  snowclad  summits  of  Mount  Ida,  and 
we  pass  back  in  thought  to  the  old  days  when  King  Minos  ruled 
here ;  we  think  of  the  Minotaur  and  his  human  victims,  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Theseus  and  the  desertion  of  Ariadne.  On  passing  Crete 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  Hellenic  waters  of  the  iEgean ;  far  away  on 
our  left  we  see  the  purple  rocks,  white  peaks,  and  deep  bays  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  the  steep  and  barren  promontory  of  Cape  Malea,  that 
stormy  point  to  pass  which  seemed  to  the  Athenian  sailor  a  bold 
and  perilous  adventure.  On  our  right  we  pass  the  volcanic  peaks 
of  Thera,  and  then  run  dose  by  Melos,  a  name  associated  of  old 
with  the  worst  deeds  of  Athenian  tyranny,  but  now  f orevermore 
bound  up  with  the  most  beautiful  example  of  Athenian  art,  that 
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perfect  type  of  womanly  beauty  and  majesty,  the  Venus  found  in 
that  island  forty  years  ago. 

Before  us  the  deep  bay  of  Argos  lies  open,  and  beyond  its 
head  we  see  the  broken  line  of  the  Arcadian  mountains,  and  we 
picture  to  ourselves  the  fair  Danae  and  her  babe  Perseus  floating 
down  these  blue  waters  in  her  frail  craft,  to  find  a  refuge  from  her 
cruel  father  in  the  rocky  isle  of  Seriphos.  Beyond  this  we  see  the 
countless  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Paros  and  Naxos,  and  the 
sacred  isle  of  Phcebus,  all  fraught  with  memories  of  the  beauti- 


Interior  of  Temple  of  Poseidon^  Paestmn. 

ful  legends  of  the  gods  and  heroes  and  the  stirring  events  of 
history. 

Our  ship  now  turns  to  enter  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  on  our 
right  rises  a  lofty  rocky  promontory,  "  Sunium's  marbled  steep," 
on  whose  summit  the  white  columns  of  the  Doric  temple  of  Poseidon 
still,  as  of  old,  stand  out  against  the  sky,  and  as  the  sun  lights  them, 
welcome  home  the  Athenian  sailor  on  his  return  from  his  distant 
voyage.  Far  away  from  the  southern  sea  this  magnificent  land- 
mark is  visible,  and  tho  earthquakes  have  thrown  down  many  of  its 
columns  it  still  looks  much  as  it  must  have  done  of  old. 

We  pass  ^gina,  and  run  straight  for  the  isle  of  ^^  seaborn 
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SalamiB/'  but  see  no  sign  of  harbor  till  turning  sharply  to  the  right 
we  suddenly  find  ourselves  in  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Peiraeus. 
That  narrow  sea  which  separates  the  rocky  isle  from  the  precipitous 
shore  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  memorable  achievements  of 
Hellenic  patriotism.  On  the  lofty  point  of  Mount  ^galeos  dose 
to  the  Peirssus,  Xerxes  had  placed  his  throne  to  witness  the  de- 
struction of  the  combined  fleets  of  the  chief  Hellenic  states  by  his 
vast  navy. 

*'  A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 
That  k)oks  o'er  seaborn  Salamis  ; 
And  ships  by  thousands  lay  below. 
And  men  in  nations— all  were  his ! 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day— 
And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they  ?  " 

This  little  body  of  men,  not  naturally  brave — for  personal 
courage  and  contempt  of  danger  has  never  in  ancient  or  modem 
times  characterized  the  Greek — ^but  inspired  to  heroic  deeds  by 
their  ardent  patriotism,  had  crushed  the  power  of  the  Persian 
monarch.  Within  sight  of  this  memorable  spot  we  land  on  Hel- 
lenic soil. 

At  Athens  we  find  the  highest  achievements  of  Greek  genius ; 
it  is  the  center  of  the  Hellenic  race.  Greek  civilization  settled 
round  the  Mge&n:  the  Doric  branch  on  the  western  side,  in  Hellas ; 
the  Ionic  on  the  eastern,  in  Asia;  Athens  by  its  natural  position 
seemed  destined  to  become  the  point  of  union  of  the  two  races, 
and,  therefore,  the  scene  of  their  highest  development.  The  ancient 
legend  of  the  return  of  the  Heracleids,  and  the  consequent  migra- 
tion of  the  Ionic  race  eastward ;  the  tales  of  the  Argonautic  voyage, 
and  of  the  ten  years'  siege  at  Troy,  are  all  evidence  of  the  inter- 
course between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  are  at  least  historical  in  giv- 
ing a  correct  distribution  of  the  two  main  races. 

The  Homeric  poems  form  the  earliest  record  to  which  we  can 
appeal  for  evidence  as  to  the  beginning  of  Greek  art,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  tho  these  poems  give  proof  of  a  very  high  in- 
teUectual  development,  they  show  a  condition  of  art  far  below  that 
of  Egypt  or  Asia.  The  Greek  of  Homer's  time  had  not  yet  learned 
to  make  images  of  the  gods,  nor  to  build  columned  temples  in  their 
honor. 

The  palaces  of  the  Homeric  kings  were  of  the  simplest  kind, 
and  seem  to  have  resembled  the  primitive  Aryan  homestead.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  described  when  Ulysses  returns  to  his  home  in 
Ithaca :  the  buildings  surround  a  court-yard — or  rather  farm-yard, 
for  at  the  gate  of  it,  Argus,  the  faithful  old  watch-dog,  lay  dying 
on  the  dung-hill  when  his  master  entered.    A  gate  led  from  this  to 
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the  inner  court,  on  one  side  of  which  lay  the  men's  and  on  the  other 
the  women's  chambers,  while  the  third  side  was  occupied  by  the 
hall.  The  buildings  were  apparently  of  the  most  primitive  kind; 
the  ceiling  was  supported  by  upright  beams  of  wood  blackened  with 
smoke:  the  cross  horizontal  beams  rested  on  the  wall,  and  the  spaces 
between  them  were  probably  left  open  for  the  admission  of  light 
and  air, — spaces  which  correspond  with  the  metopes  in  Doric 
architecture.  There  was  no  attempt  at  an  inner  ceiling  to  conceal 
the  structure  of  the  roof,  for  we  read  of  Epicaste  being  hanged 
upon  a  ceiling  beam.  The  walls  were  no  doubt  covered  with  thin 
plates  of  polished  metal,  as  we  are  told  was  the  case  with  the  palace 
of  Menelaus. 

Isolated  in  the  court  stood  the  circular  thesauron  or  treasure 
house,  in  which  the  gold  lay  piled  upon  the  floor  and  the  rich  gar- 
ments were  stored  in  niches.  The  building  seems  to  have  resembled 
that  puzzling  monument  of  antiquity,  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  at 
Mycenc.  That  the  latter  was  a  tomb  rather  than  a  treasury  is 
probably  true ;  but  at  least  its  circular  dome  rising  from  the  floor 
to  a  pointed  apex,  and  its  entrance  passage  show  us  the  sort  of 
construction  employed  in  early  days.  The  building  is  not  a  true 
vault,  that  is  to  say  it  is  not  constructed  with  voussoirs,  but,  like 
those  of  Egypt,  it  is  composed  of  horizontal  courses  of  masonry 
the  faces  of  which  have  been  shaped  after  they  were  in  position. 
The  doorway,  which  has  been  skilfully  restored,  is  remarkable  for 
the  engaged  colunms  tapering  from  summit  to  base  and  adorned 


The  Lion  Gate,  Mycenae.  Wall  of  Polygonal  Stones,  Mycenae. 

with  zigzag  and  spiral  ornament,  as  well  as  for  the  triangular  slab 
surmounting  the  lintel. 

A  still  more  interesting  monument  at  Mycenae  is  the  Cyclopean 
wall  with  the  famous  Lion  Gate.    The  gate  consists  of  two  upright 
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jambs  and  a  lintel  laid  across  them:  the  jambs  slope  inwards;  but 
still  the  span  is  ten  f  eet,  and  the  massive  walls  could  not  be  continued 
across  it  without  too  great  strain  in  the  lintel.  The  triangular  slab 
is  consequently  introduced  to  relieve  the  pressure,  and  affords  scope 
for  ornamentation.  Possibly  the  sculpture  upon  it  was  also  in- 
tended to  divert  by  sacred  symbolism  attacks  from  this  weak  point 
in  the  defensive  structure.  The  Uons  stand  facing  one  another  with 
their  fore-feet  raised,  and  are  separated  by  a  column  of  similar 
form  to  those  we  saw  at  the  door  of  the  Treasury  of  Atreus ;  the 
heads  were  turned  to  the  front,  and  as  they  were  separate  pieces 
they  are  now  lost.  The  attitude  and  form  remind  us  of  Assyrian 
work.  These  remains  at  Mycenae  have  great  interest,  because  the 
city  was  in  ruins  all  thru  the  historical  period. 

The  customary  Doric  building  had,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a 
gabled  roof  of  low  pitch.  The  flat  stone  ceiling  of  the  Egyptian 
temple  was  well  suited  to  ward  off  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun  be- 
neath a  rainless  sky.  In  Greece,  however,  heavy  rains  were  usual  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  some  slope  was  therefore  required, 
tho  not  so  great  as  is  needed  to  afford  protection  against  the 


Theseus  Temple  in  Athens. 

snows  of  more  northern  climes.  The  pine  forests  which  clad  the 
mountain  slopes  afforded  the  Greek  the  most  natural  and  convenient 
material. 

It  results,  therefore,  that  the  structure  of  even  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  perfect  Greek  temples  shows  everywhere  forms  and 
ornamentation  clearly  representing  an  original  timber  construction. 
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Originally  each  beam  united  a  pair  of  rafters:  on  the  horizontal 
timbers  boards  were  laid  which  concealed  the  inclined  roof »  and 
formed  the  coffers,  the  developed  form  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
ceiline  of  the  Parthenon.  The  ends  of  the  horizontal  beams,  as  well 
as  of  the  rafters,  were  visible  from  without;  the  latter  projected 
beyond  the  wall  and  formed  eaves,  which  protected  the  walls  of  the 
bmlding  from  the  water. 

As  the  spaces  between  the  beams  were  covered  by  the  eaves  they 
required  nothing  to  dose  them,  and  were  left  open  to  admit  light  and 
air.  The  rough-hewn  ends  of  the  beams  were  finished  off  and  pro- 
tected by  three  narrow  vertical  strips  of  wood,  the  chamfering  of 
which  at  once  gave  rise  to  the  triglyph,  the  universal  decoration  of 
the  beam  ends.  The  upper  ends  of  these  strips  touched  the  rafters, 
the  lower  were  covered  with  a  continuous  board.  This  continuous 
strip  was  securely  and  visibly  fastened  by  large  trunnels.  The  rafter 
ends  were  also  finished  off  and  brought  into  harmony  with  the  frieze. 

The  boards  covering  the  underside  of  the  eaves  required  very 
distinct  attachment,  and  the  nail  heads  by  which  this  was  effected 
were  called  in  later  architecture  guttae,  llio  from  their  position  it 
is  obvious  that  they  could  not  have  been  intended  to  represent  drops 
of  water.  The  triangle  formed  by  the  end  rafters  was  boarded  up, 
and  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  spaces  between  the  beams,  votive  offer- 
ings were  placed. 

We  see  then  that  the  entablature  developed  before  the  column : 
the  shaft,  which  to  our  ideas  is  an  essential  part  of  the  order,  appears 
to  have  been  a  later  addition.  There  is  no  indication  in  Homer  of 
the  existence  of  external  columns ;  the  attached  columns  of  Mycenas, 
too,  are  very  far  removed  from  the  Doric  shaft;  their  roundness  indi- 
cates a  wooden  original,  and  the  spiral  ornament  upon  them  suggests 
a  metal  sheathing.  How  and  when  the  Doric  column  originated  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining:  it  may  have  been  developed  inde- 
pendently from  the  rectangular  support  which  would  be  left  by 
making  openings  in  the  wall  at  short  distances,  or  it  may  be  traced 
back  to  an  Egyptian  origin.  The  latter  is  the  more  probable* 
supposition,  for  we  have  found  the  Doric  shaft  with  its  tapering 
form  and  channelings  at  the  entrance  to  the  caves  of  Beni-Hassan 
a  thousand  years  before.  But  if  the  Greeks  adopted  the  column 
from  Egypt,  they  made  it  their  own  by  observing  and  amending  its 
faults.  The  shafts  at  Beni-Hassan  spring  immediately  from  the 
ground,  and  are  separated  only  by  thin  rectangular  abacus  from 
the  horizontal  beam ;  they  are  without  end  or  beginning.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  echinus  served  excellently  to  break  the  contrast; 
the  expanding  curve  formed  a  transition  from  the  shaft  to  the 
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broader  lintel  as  well  as  from  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  Doric  column  was  imported  from 
Egypt,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  first  employed  as  we  find 
it  employed  at  Beni-Hassan,  where  two  columns  fill  up  the  front 
opening  between  the  prolonged  side  walls ;  the  form  of  temple  known 


Doric  Colamn 
from  the  P«nheDon. 


Ionic  Ck>laiim. 


CoiizitbiHn  Colnmn. 
from  the  i:*ftiitheoii. 


Orders  of  GoluimiB. 

as  In  Antit.  The  next  step  was,  that  a  comer  column  took  the  place 
of  these  side  walls,  and  the  temple  was  then  called  Prostyle.  The 
substitution  of  columns  for  the  front  wall  necessitated  the  erection 
of  another  wall,  in  front  of  the  cella  or  sanctuary;  so  that  the 
temple  was  divided  into  two,  the  temple  itself  as  Naos^  and  the 
pwtico  or  Pronaos.    The  abolition  of  the  wall  involved  the  addition 
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of  a  new  part  to  the  entablature  to  support  the  beams  of  the  ceiling : 
this  was  called  the  Epistyle. 

The  width  of  the  temple  was  the  large  dimension  of  the  pro- 
naos,  and  hence  a  change  was  introduced  by  placing  the  beams  from 
the  colunms  to  the  new  front  wall  of  the  naos.  This  had  an  im- 
portant architectural  effect  in  that  it  gave  alternating  beam  ends 


The  AcropoliB  at  Athena  Restored. 

and  metopes  above  the  epistyle  in  the  front  entablature.  Thus  the 
metopes  and  triglyphs  would  alternate  along  the  front  and  along 
that  part  of  the  side  which  corresponded  with  the  naos,  while  at 
the  side  of  the  pronaos  would  be  a  continuous  beam.  The  temptation 
to  symmetry  led  to  the  continuation  of  the  same  ornament  where 
there  were,  and  could  be,  no  beam  ends. 

When,  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  the  ugly  blank  wall  at 
the  back,  a  portico  similar  to  that  in  front  was  added  behind  and 
metope  and  triglyph  made  continuous  all  round,  the  temple  became 
Amphiprostyle. 

The  final  step  was  to  change  side  walls  into  columns,  and  make 
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the  entablature  an  independent  ornament;  thus  the  ultimate  en- 
during form  of  Greek  temple  was  reached,  the  cella  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  columns — ^the  Peripteros. 

This  form  once  attained  came  to  be  considered  the  only  ad- 
missible form  for  important  temples  unless  peculiarities  of  site 
necessitated  modification:  the  prostyle  and  amphiprostyle  forms 
were  only  used  for  secondary  temples.  The  adoption  of  a  stone 
construction  thruout  the  visible  portions  of  the  building  involved 


Perseus  and  Medusa,  Metope  of  Selinunt. 

still  further  changes:  the  columns  were  increased  in  thickness 
and  brought  nearer  together,  until  the  intercolumniations  little 
exceeded  the  basal  diameter  of  the  colmnns.  Then  as  the  cornice 
had  only  about  half  the  height  of  the  epistyle  it  could  not  bear 
the  same  span,  and  an  additional  triglyph  was  consequently  intro- 
duced over  each  interoolumniation,  whereby  the  metopes  were  re- 
duced to  a  size  about  the  same  as  the  triglyphs  themselves.  Finally, 
as  in  the  peripteros  the  metopes  were  no  longer  required  as 
windows,  an  additional  decorative  effect  was  gained  by  filling  these 
with  thin  slabs,  which  were  decorated,  first  with  dark  colors,  and 
later  with  reliefs  on  a  dark  ground.     A  difficulty  arose  in  regard 
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to  the  comer;  the  metope  was  not  properly  a  support,  and  was 
therefore  out  of  place  at  the  comer;  it  became  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  push  the  triglyph  from  over  the  comer  column  right  to 
the  end  of  the  entablature,  and  then  either  leave  a  larger  metope 
or  equalize  the  metopes  by  reducing  the  last  intercolumniation. 

But  such  a  rough  account  as  this  of  the  history  of  the  perip- 
teral temple  does  no  justice  to  the  extraordinary  delicacy  of  percep- 
tion with  which  the  Greek  architects  corrected  every  real  or  appar- 
ent want  of  grace  in  form  and  line.  They  observed  that  if  the 
columns  were  conical,  that  is,  if  the  line  on  the  surface  from  base 
to  summit  were  straight,  the  columns  would  have  the  appearance 
of  being  slightly  concave:  hence  they  gave  it  just  sufficient  swell- 
ing (entasis)  to  correct  this  optical  effect.  Again,  a  straight 
horizontal  beam  if  seen  from  below  appears  to  fall  in  the  middle: 
a  counteracting  curve  was  therefore  given  to  it.  For  a  similar 
reason  the  axes  of  the  columns  are  not  exactly  vertical,  they  have 
an  inclination  inward.  In  fact,  Mr.  Penrose  found,  in  measuring 
the  Parthenon,  that  nowhere  had  it  straight  lines  or  regular  figures, 
but  that  every  deviation  from  regularity  must  have  been  calculated 
and  executed  with  the  utmost  delicacy. 

The  lighting  of  the  ceUa  of  a  peripteral  temple  has  been  a 
difficulty  which  has  greatly  exercised  architects  and  archffiologists. 
Some  have  asserted  that  there  was  a  hypaethron  or  unroofed  open- 
ing in  the  center,  others  that  it  was  fully  roofed  over,  and  could 
have  received  no  light  except  thru  the  door;  while  a  third  party, 
which  has  the  weight  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  authority,  maintain  that 
it  was  lighted  by  a  system  corresponding  to  the  Gothic  clerestory, 
the  prototype  of  wWch  we  found  in  the  roof  of  the  temple  of 
Kamak.  The  first  hypothesis  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
inadmissible;  the  second  seems  absurd  when  we  remember  that  the 
cella  was  very  long  and  narrow,  and  was  generally  prostylous  or 
amphiprostylous,  and  at  the  same  time  bear  in  mind  that  the  famous 
chryselephantine  statue  of  Athene  and  other  beautiful  statues  of  the 
gods  stood  at  the  far  end  of  the  cella.  There  is  very  little  direct 
evidence  to  support  the  third  hypothesis;  but  the  fact  that  the 
clerestory  was  known  in  Egypt  is  of  itself  of  weight ;  if  they  knew 
of  such  excellent  artifice,  the  Greek  architects  would  hardly  be 
likely  to  neglect  it.  In  most  Greek  temples  the  cella  was  divided  by 
two  rows  of  columns  into  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  and  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  these  pillars  supported  the  flat  roof  of  the  aisles  and 
another  smaller  order  above  this  supported  the  roof  of  the  nave. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Teachers'  Examinations, 

The  qnestioiis  giTon  in  this  department  have  been  selected  firom  napen  nsed  at  recent 
teachenr  ezammanons  in  seTeral  statee.  The  answers  are  necessarily  bnggeetive  rather 
than  final,  tho  their  aocoraoy  can  be  depended  npon  as  far  as  they  go. 

8tate  Board  examination  for  Indiana* 

(Queetions  and  answers  for  state  examination  held  in  April,  1903.) 
THEOKT  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHINO. 

1.  Should  anything  more  be  done  by  a  teacher  in  the  recitation  than  to 
hear  careful  reproductions  of  what  the  pupils  have  learned  from  their  text- 
books t    Giye  reasons  for  your  answer. 

2.  Discuss  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  punishments. 

3.  How  great  an  evil  is  the  cigarette  habit  among  school  children?  What 
nmst  be  done  to  counteract  it? 

4.  Discuss  the  educational  value  of  the  study  of  English.  To  what 
extent  should  it  be  taught  in  connection  with  other  subjects? 

5.  Give  the  dimensions  and  mode  of  seating  and  lighting  of  a  school-room. 

6.  Discuss  the  value  of  the  consolidation  of  township  district  schools  into 
a  central  graded  school. 

7.  To  what  extent  is  it  true  that  a  man  is  wise  not  in  proportion  to  the 
nnmber  of  books  he  has  read,  but  in  proportion  to  the  experience  he  has  had  ? 

8.  What  would  you  regard  as  arrest  of  moral  development,  and  what 
can  be  done  to  prevent  it? 

ANSWEKS. 

1.  Much  more.  The  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  pupils  understand 
ihoroly  what  is  given  in  the  text-book,  and  that  they  can  apply  it  as  well. 
The  pupil,  to  be  trained  for  practical  life,  must  be  taught  to  think,  not 
simply  have  his  memory  trained. 

2.  A  good  rule  regarding  school  punishments  is  never  to  threaten  before- 
hand, but  suit  the  pumshment  to  the  particular  case.  What  would  be 
severe  punishment  to  one  child  another  would  laugh  at.  In  general  the 
punishments  should  be  as  few  and  as  light  as  possible. 

3.  Cigarette  smoking  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  rampant  among  school 
boys.  Much  can  be  done  in  fighting  it,  if  the  laws  be  sufficiently  stringent. 
The  teacher  should  use  his  influence  against  it:  (1)  by  not  smoking  hixnself; 
(2)  by  instructing  pupils  regarding  the  danger  of  the  habit;  (3)  by  forbidding 
it  absolutely  wherever  the  teacher  has  juri^ction. 

4.  The  study  of  English  is  of  the  highest  educational  value  in  enabling 
the  pupil  to  speak  and  write  correctly,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  what  is  said 
and  written  by  others.  It  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  all  other 
subjects,  tho  not  as  an  end,  but  incidentally. 

5.  The  ideal  school-room  is  20x30  feet,  and  12  or  13  feet  in  height. 
The  aisles  should  be  3  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  in  front  of  blackboards.  The 
arrangement  of  desks  must  depend  upon  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  accom- 
modated. In  primary  rooms,  narrower  aisles  are  permissible.  The  room 
should  be  lighted  from  the  left  or  from  the  left  and  rear.  In  the  latter  case, 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  light  should  be  admitted  at  the  left. 

6.  Consolidation  of  small  schools  into  a  central  school  allows:  (1)  more 
money,  and  so  better  teachers;  (2)  better  equipment;  (3)  larger  classes  add 
to  pupils'  interest;   (4)  the  social  life  is  broadening. 
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7.  A  man  may  have  read  many  books  and  know  very  little  of  what 
he  read.  What  he  has  himself  experienced  he  cannot  forget  even  if  he  so 
desires.  Accordingly,  what  a  man  has  experienced  he  knows,  what  he  has 
read  he  may  or  may  not  know. 

8.  Arrest  of  moral  development  is  an  arrest  in  the  growth  of  power  to  see 
the  proper  bearing  of  matters  and  questions  of  a  moral  nature.  It  is  apt  to 
result  in  obstreperous  or  vicious  behavior  which  punishment  seems  not  to 
correct.  The  teacher  must^  by  patience,  love,  and  quiet  leading,  overcome  the 
difficulty  and  so  far  as  possible  start  into  action  once  more  Uie  development 
that  had  ceased. 

GUOGKAPHY. 

1.  Travel  from  Cape  St.  Koque  directly  west  across  South  America, 
describing  the  general  surface  features  of  the  continent. 

2.  Name  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

3.  Briefly  compare  the  torrid,  temperate  and  frigid  zones  as  to  their 
advantages  for  carrying  on  the  greatest  variety  of  occupations  and  hence 
their  respective  merits  for  the  promotion  of  civilization. 

4.  Explain  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  British  Empire  and 
Great  Britain.    Name  a  British  possession  in  each  of  the  continents. 

5.  Name  three  European  nations  having  African  possessions.  Locate  one 
possession  of  each. 

6.  Locate  a  city  of  the  United  States  which  is  especially  noted  for  its  flour 
mills.    To  what  does  it  owe  this  industry? 

7.  Choose  any  land  or  water  form,  such  as  plateau,  cafion,  or  desert,  and 
tell  how  you  would  present  its  meaning  to  young  pupils. 

AMSWKBS. 

1.  From  Cape  St.  Roque  we  would  cross  the  Brazilian  plateau,  and  thence 
descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  We  should  cross  several  rivers,  and 
reach  the  Pacific  coast — after  climbing  and  descending  the  Andes — near  the 
city  of  Payta. 

2.  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Turkey,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt»  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  Algeria  and  Morocco. 

3.  The  great  heat  and  moisture  of  the  tropics  renders  man  ill-disposed 
to  work;  the  frigid  zone  is  too  cold  to  allow  work;  the  temperate  zone  is 
best  fitted  by  proKlucts  and  climate  for  living  and  work.  Work  is  the  basi» 
of  civilization  so  that  naturally  the  greatest  civilizations  have  evolved  there. 

4.  The  "British  Empire"  includes  all  the  territory  under  the  English 
government.  Great  Britain  includes  England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  (2) 
Canada,  India,  British  Guiana,  Transvaal,  Ireland,  Australia. 

5.  France,  Algiers;  England,  Transvaal;  Germany,  East  Africa. 

6.  Minneapolis  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Minnesota  on  the  Mississippi 
river.    To  its  water  power  and  proximity  to  the  great  wheat  fields. 

7.  To  render  the  idea  of  a  cafion  clear  to  young  pupils,  take  them  out 
of  doors  after  a  heavy  rain  and  find  a  miniature  wash-out  somewhat  similar  to 
a  caficm.  Show  them,  if  possible,  a  real  river  and  point  out  how  it  washes  the 
soil  away,  thus  forming  and  changing  its  own  bed.  Then  with  good  pictures  of 
a  cafion,  the  idea  can  readily  be  comprehended. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND   SCIENTIFIC   TEMPEEANCE. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  "antiseptic"?  Name  several  antiseptics 
in  general  use. 

2.  Name  the  bones  that  encase  the  brain. 

3.  Into  what  main  classes  are  the  "foods"  divided?  Give  example  of 
e:*.ch  class  and  indicate  on  what  basis  the  classification  is  made. 
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4.  What  immediate  effect  does  alcohol  produce  on  the  general  circulation  r 
6.  What  changes  does  the  blood  undergo  in  its  passage  thru  the  lungs  T 

6.  What  are  lymphatic  glands? 

7.  Describe  the  Eustachian  tube  and  give  its  use. 

8.  Explain  briefly  the  manner  in  which  alcohol  is  made  for  commercial 
purposes. 

AN8WEK8. 

1.  An  agent  that  checks  fermentation  or  decomposition.  Boiling  process; 
chloride  of  lime. 

2.  Frontal,  parietal,  temporal,  occipital,  ethnoid  and  sphenoid. 

3.  Proteids,  beans;  fats,  butter;  carbohydrates,  starch;  salts,  common 
salt;  and  water. 

4.  bumulates  tne  nean  auu  vuus  increases  the  circulation. 

5.  It  is  oxygenated. 

6.  The  nodiHar  bodies  found  in  the  course  of  the  lympathic  vessels. 

7.  Cbnnects  the  mouth  with  the  middle  ear.  Admits  air  to  equalize  the 
pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  tympanic  membrane. 

8.  Alcohol  is  distilled  from  fermented  saccharine  and  starchy  substances. 

UTESATUILE. 

1.  Name  three  works  that  you  consider  suitable  for  sixth  year  literature 
work  and  give  reasons  for  your  selection. 

2.  It  has  been  said  that  any  one  might  become  a  person  of  broad  culture 
from  the  study  of  only  two  books.  What  books  would  you  name  as  these 
two?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

3.  What  period  of  history  does  Macaulay's  History  of  England  cover? 
What  can  you  say  of  its  value  as  history?    Of  its  popularity? 

4.  "  I  that  rather  held  it  better  men  should  perish  one  by  one, 

Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze  like  Joshua's  moon  in  Ajalon." 
Explain  the  allusion  in  the  foregoing  quotation. 

5.  "  The  mind  is  its  o^n  place,  and  in  itself 

Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven." 
From  what  poem  is  the  foregoing  quotation  taken?    Tdl  what  you  can  of 
the  author. 

6.  When  did  Jonathan  Swift  live?  Name  some  of  his  works.  What 
one  has  been  most  widely  read? 

7.  Name  the  author  of  each  of  the  following:  "The  Deserted  Village"; 
"The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night";  "The  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe";  "Thana- 
topsis";  "Compensation." 

ANSWERS. 

1.  Robinson  Crusoe,  to  stimulate  imagination;  Sir  Roffer  de  Coverl^ 
papers,  for  fine  study  of  simple,  descriptive  English;  Evangeline,  for  historic 
romance  and  poetical  study. 

2.  The  Bible  and  Shakespeare — ^the  first  for  teaching  religion  and  high 
ideals,  history  and  fine  writing;  the  second  for  the  study  of  life,  for  vigorous 
style  and  strong  English. 

3.  From  the  time  of  James  II.  thru  the  reign  of  William  III.  It  is  not 
to  be  relied  upon.    It  is  very  popular,  because  of  its  delightful  style. 

4.  The  battle  fought  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua,  with  the  Amorites. 

5.  Paradise  Lost.  Milton  was  an  English  writer  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  Paradise  Lost  is  considered  the  great  English  world  epic.  Milton 
wrote  some  excellent  prose,  and  a  number  of  short  poem»— especially  L'Allegro 
and  n  Penseroso— which  are  destined  to  live  so  long  as  En^ish  is  read. 

6.  a.  1667-1746.  6.  "GuUiver's  Travels"  and  "The  Tale  of  a  Tub"  are 
his  most  famous  works,    o.    "  Gulliver's  Travels." 

7.  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Robert  Bums.  Thomas  de  Quinc^.  William  Cullen 
Bryant.    Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
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Obfo  8tatc  6xain{iiat{oti  Questioiid. 

(Examination  held  in  December,  1902.) 
HI8TOKT  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Give  an  aooount  of  education  in  China. 

2.  Name  the  great  Oreek  teachen  and  discuss  the  wozlc  of  any  one  of 
them. 

3.  Name  the  great  Roman  teachers  and  give  analysis  of  the  teaching  or 
work  of  any  of  themu 

4.  "  Brilliant  culture  went  hand  in  hand  with  deqp  moral  degradation," — 
(Painter.)  Does  this  apply  in  any  country  to-day T  At  what  periods  of  the 
world's  histonr  was  it  trnet    Discuss  fully. 

5.  What  has  Milton  contributed  to  education  T 

6.  Name  the  leading  prindplea  of  Peataloszi.  What  is  his  greatest 
writing? 

7.  Give  the  outline  of  Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy. 

8.  Name  the  reformers  discussed  by  Quidic  and  give  your  estimate  of  the 
work. 

9.  Name  the  leading  authors  on  history  of  education  which  you  have  read. 
Give  some  important  events  in  the  lives  and  writings  of  "  The  Arnolds." 

10.  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  E.  White. 

ANSWEAS. 

1.  At  about  six  years  of  age  the  child  enters  sdiool.  The  school  is  held  in 
the  temple,  the  school-master's  home,  or  the  home  of  a  wealthv  patron.  The 
first  years  of  study  are  devoted  to  reading,  writing  and  arithmethic  This  com- 
pletes the  education  of  the  majority  of  Uie  pupils.  Discipline  is  rif^id.  There 
are  no  new  methods.  The  practice  consists  in  hearing  what  the  children  have 
learned  by  heart. 

There  are  no  high  schools,  but  men  who  haye  taken  degrees  gather  students 
and  instruct  them  in  the  classics  and  prepare  them  for  state  examinations  for 
degrees.  Candidates  pass  three  examinations  in  their  own  district.  The  ex- 
amination for  second  degree  is  held  at  Peldn,  as  is  the  third  examination,  which 
renders  the  successful  applicant  "  fit  for  office."  This  is  the  highest  aim  of  the 
Chinaman. 

2.  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Pythagoras.  Plato  founded  a  school  at 
Athens,  tho  he  is  best  known  as  a  writer.  His  great  work  is  the  "  Republic," 
in  whidi  his  scheme  of  education  is  outlined.  According  to  Plato,  boys  and  girls 
are  to  be  educated  alike.  From  birth  to  seven  years  the  child  should  have 
physical  exercise.  From  seven  to  thirteen,  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  activ- 
ity is  required.  Special  education  begins  at  twenty.  Mathematics,  astronomy, 
harmony  and  science  constitute  the  work  of  the  first  five  years,  philosophical 
study  that  of  tiie  last  five.  Then  comes  fifteen  years  of  service  to  the  state, 
after  which  the  student  may  retire. 

3.  Cicero,  Seneca,  Quintilian.  Seneca  believed  that  ( 1 )  punishment  should 
be  mild.  (2)  It  is  the  part  of  education  to  correct  evil  tendencies.  (3)  Each 
individual  should  be  developed  according  to  his  peculiarities.  (4)  Child  should 
be  taught  truthfulness,  modesty,  and  respect.  (6)  Environment  should  be 
elevating.  (6)  Few  studies,  but  thoro  work.  (7)  The  office  of  teacher  the 
most  important  of  all  offices. 

4.  It  can  hardly  be  applied  to-day.  It  was  true  of  Greece  before  the  fall; 
of  Rome  in  the  days  of  the  emperors;  of  France  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV. 

6.  His  remarkable  ''  Tractate  on  Education." 

6.  The  aim  of  education  is  harmonious  development  of  all  the  powers. 
Moral  culture  is  unfolding  of  will  thru  love.  Intellectual  culture  is  un- 
folding of  ability  thru  use.  Spontaneity  and  self-activity  are  the  necessary 
oonditions  under  which  the  mind  educates  itself  and  gains  power.  Pestalozzi's 
most  popular  writing  is,  "  How  Grertnide  Teaches  Her  Children." 
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7.  Compayre's  History  of  Pedagogy  includes:  Education  in  Antiquity, 
among  the  Giedcs,  at  Rome,  among  the  Early  Christians  and  in  the  Allddle 
Ages,  the  Renaissance,  Luther  and  Comenius,  Education  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  the  Eighteentii  Century,  the  French  Revolution,  Pestalozzi,  Education 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

8.  Ascham,  Montaisne,  Ratich,  Milton,  Locke,  Jaootot^  Spencer,  Froebel. 
IVnr  esttmate  of  the  work,  personal  answer  required. 

9.  For  first  part  of  question  personal  answer  required.  Thomas  Arnold 
waa  bom  in  the  £de  of  Wight  in  1796.  He  became  master  of  Rugby  in  1828, 
fvurf  there  he  became  noted  for  his  advanced  educational  ideas  and  reforms. 
Bspedally  did  he  cultivate  in  his  pupils  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  high  moral  and 
reugions  tone.  His  educational  ideas  are  incidentally  set  forth  in  Hughes' 
**  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby."  His  son,  Matthew  Arnold,  poet  and  philosopher,  was 
bom  in  1822.  He  was  for  several  years  inspector  of  schools  ana  for  many  vears 
professor  at  Oxford.  His  best  known  works  are  "  Literature  and  Dogma,'^  and 
**  Essays  in  Criticism,"  besides  a  number  of  poems. 

10.  For  sketch  of  Dr.  White  see  The  School  Journal,  or  "  Who's  Who  in 
America. 

METHODS   OF  T£ACHIN6. 

1.  I>i8tiiiguish  clearly  between  telling  and  teaching.  What  do  you  regard 
as  the  real  relations  of  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils  T  What  are  the  relative 
merits  of  private  reproof  and  public  punishment  in  school  discipline? 

2.  What  are  the  best  evidences  of  success  in  teaching  T  How  may 
enthusiasm  among  pupils  be  promoted?  Cite  some  of  the  more  formidable 
ofaetaeles  to  good  government  in  school  and  state,  how  they  may  be  overcome. 
How  may  pupils  be  taught  to  think? 

3.  Name  and  define  the  different  kinds  of  school  districts  in  Ohio.  Under 
what  conditions  may  pupils  be  suspended  or  expelled  from  school  ?  Outline  the 
provisions  of  the  compulsory  education  laws  existing  in  Ohio.  State  your 
c^inion  of  normal  schools  as  instrumentalities  for  the  promotion  of  popular 
education. 

4.  Of  what  use  are  current  events  in  teaching?  How  can  the  teacher 
cultivate  in  the  pupil  the  ability  to  use  language  readily  and  accurately?  How 
may  a  spirit  of  investigation  be  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils?  How 
may  the  attention  of  pupils  be  most  effectually  secured?  Contrast  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  primary  and  a  grammar  grade  teacher. 

5.  Distinguish  between  education  and  knowledge.  Explain  the  principle 
of  tfw^^*"g  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Name  five  educational  reformers 
and  write  a  biographical  sketch  of  one  of  them.  What  preparation  for  the  work 
of  tw^^'^^g  have  you  made?  What  has  been  your  teaching  experience?  What 
grade  of  certificate  do  you  now  hold? 

ANSWEK8. 

1.  (a)  TeUing  is  simply  giving  facts  to  pupils.  Teaching  is  making,  by 
one  means  or  another,  pupils  comprehend  the  meaning  of  facts  and  ideas  in 
such  a  way  that  they  gain  power,  thereby,  to  think,  and  to  use  the  knowledge 
gained. 

(b)  The  real  relations  of  parents,  teachers  and  pupils  are  those  of  friendly 
co-operation. 

(c)  Other  things  being  equal  private  reproof  is  preferable  to  public  punish- 
ment, because  it  is  easier  to  infiuence  a  pupil  for  good  when  he  is  taken  alone 
than  in  the  presence  of  others.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  circumstances 
such  that  it  will  be  of  more  lasting  good  to  some  pupil  to  shame  him  by  public 
punishment  than  to  take  him  privately.  The  public  punishment  should,  how- 
ever, under  ordinary  circumstances  be  avoided. 

2.  (a)  The  interest  of  pupils  in  the  school  work,  and  their  evident  growth 
and  advancement  day  lyy  day.  (b)  By  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher,  (c)  Dis- 
like of  pupils  for  teacher,  the  temptation  to  whisper,  poor  discipline  on  the 
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part  of  the  preceding  teacher.  The  difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  the  exercise 
of  tact  and  by  keeping  pupils  so  busy  and  so  interested  that  they  have  neither 
time  nor  thought  for  mischief,  (d)  Pupils  may  be  taught  to  think  by  insist- 
ing that  they  do  their  work  for  themselyes,  without  help  from  the  teadier,  each 
other,  or  any  outside  sources. 

3.  This  question  is  local  in  character,  but  teachers  can  easily  apply  to 
their  own  state.  There  is  no  question  that  normal  schools  are  powerful  instru- 
mentalities for  the  promotion  of  education.  They  haye  proved  their  right  to 
existence  in  every  locality  where  they  are  found.  In  nearly  every  state  where 
they  are  of  long  standing,  efforts  are  being  made  to  have  their  number  in- 
creased. 

4.  (a)  Current  events  should  be  read  and  discussed  in  every  school-room 
in  order  to  get  pupils  interested  in  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  affairs,  of 
which  they  will  later  be  a  part,  and  in  whose  welfare  they  should  have  a 
never  failing  interest,  (b)  By  speaking  accurately  herself,  by  reading  to  and 
with  the  pupils  the  best  in  literature;  by  insisting  that  pupils  speak  a  great 
deal  in  school,  and  always  correctly,  (c)  By  inductive  work  in  nature  study, 
and  by  asking  questions  regarding  phenomena  of  all  sorts,  insisting  that  pupils 
find  the  answers  themselves.  (d)  By  arousins  their  interest.  (e)  The 
qualifications  of  a  primary  and  a  grammar  school  teacher  are  similar  in  cer- 
tain respects,  dissimilar  in  others.  Both  must  be  able  to  teach  and  must  love 
children.  The  primary  teacher  should  have  an  in-born  gift  for  managing  little 
children  and  she  must  be  able  to  enter  into  their  interests  with  never-failing 
patience  and  sympathy.  The  grammar  school  teacher  must  be  an  excellent 
disciplinarian,  and  of  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  keep  pupils  interested  when 
they  are  most  inclined  to  shirk  work  and  get  into  mischief. 

6.  (a)  Education  implies  ability  to  use  for  self  and  for  others  the  knowl- 
edge one  possesses.  Ejiowledge  is  a  minor  part  of  education,  (b)  It  is  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  unknown  by  way  of  the  known  in  order  that  the  pupil  may 
get  a  clear  comprehension  of  what  the  teacher  wishes  to  give  him.  This 
method  of  teaching  should  be  employed  because  it  is  the  safest,  the  simplest, 
and  the  most  economical,  (c)  Kousseau,  Basedow,  Pestalozsd,  Froebel  and 
Horace  Maim.  For  brief  biographical  sketches,  see  Lang's  '*  Great  Teachers  of 
Four  Centuries,"  published  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 


Questions  on  Dr.  L.  Seeley's  Article. 
(Continued  from  page  37.) 

7.  Describe  the  importance  and  purpose  of  recapitulation  in  the 
teaching  of  a  new  lesson. 

8.  Why  is  application  an  essential  "  step  "  in  instruction,  and  under 
what  forms  does  it  appear  most  frequently  in  school  work.^ 

9.  Enumerate  and  explain  the  principal  rules  of  good  questioning 
in  teaching,  and  illustrate  each. 

10.  What  is  meant  a.  by  analytical,  b.  by  synthetic  method?  Give 
examples  of  each. 

11.  a.  What  considerations  govern  the  classification  of  methods  of 
teaching  as  analytical,  synthetical,  inductive,  and  deductive  ?  b.  How 
may  they  be  distinguished,  and  what  mental  activities  are  especially  ap- 
pealed to  by  each? 

12.  How  is  it  possible  that  a  teacher  may  fail  of  success  in  spite  of  a 
scientifically  correct  method?    (Illustrate.) 

13.  Enumerate  the  principal  tests  of  a  true  method,  give  the  ra- 
tionale and  discuss  the  importance  of  each,  and  illustrate  by  examples 
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Editorial  Notes, 

The  increased  size  and  improved  typog:raphical  appearance  of  Educa- 
Uonal  Fmrndation*  give  encouraging  testimony  to  the  woDderfiil  progress 
made  in  professional  self-culture  among  teachers.  Here  is  a  magazine 
wholly  devoted  to  the  serious  study  of  education.  Of  other  subjects 
<mly  such  are  introduced  as  will  aid  the  student  to  be  more  amply  pre- 
pared for  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  foundation  problems.  Fads 
and  other  ephemeral  matters  are  excluded,  as  are  also  ready-made  de- 
vices and  substitutes  for  the  teacher's  own  thought  products.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  supply  the  best  obtainable  means  for  intensive  and  extensive 
study  of  the  fundamentals  involved  in  the  work  of  school  teachers. 
The  reader  is  believed  to  be  a  person  of  intelligence,  desirous  of  ob- 
taining a  firm  grasp  on  pedagogy  and  its  related  sciences.  There  being 
no  other  periodical  consistently  and  systematically  laboring  for  the  ends 
here  briefly  indicated,  the  subscription  list  of  this  magazine  may  well 
be  regarded  as  an  index  to  the  status  of  the  professional  development 
of  teachers  in  America. 


The  departments  of  the  present  number  are  those  that  will  be  carried 
thru  the  whole  year.  They  represent  distinct  courses  of  systematic  self- 
culture  for  educators  of  children  (excepting,  of  course,  the  pages  of 
**"  Teachers'  Examination  Questions  "  and  editorial  notes).  Individual 
students  are  advised  to  select  from  these  three  ^' major  "  courses,  for 
close  and  critical  study.  If  desired,  this  major  work  can  be  easily  sup- 
plemented by  the  selection  of  such  additional  reading  as  may  aid  the 
discriminative  mastery  of  the  topics  treated  each  month.  Reading  cir- 
cles and  educational  classes  and  associations  will  find  it  practicable  to 
limit  themselves  to  not  more  than  two  courses,  preferably  **  Child  Study 
and  Child  Training"  and  **  The  Methodology  of  Education, "  these  to 
be  intensively  studied  and  fully  discussed  at  the  stated  meetings.  The 
remaining  courses  may  then  be  lefl  to  individual  members.  In  order  to 
encourage  every  member  to  take  the  fullest  possible  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  for  professional  growth  offered  in  this  magazine,  it  will  be 
a  profitable^^plan  to  choose  one  leader  for  each  department  not  included 
in  the  special  discussions  and  let  him  conduct  a  quiz  after  the  close  of 
the  principal  work  of  the  meeting. 

The  next  chapter  in  [Dr.  Charles  B.  Gilbert's  noteworthy  series  on 
"  School  Administration  ' '  will  appear  in  the  October  number  and  will 
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treat  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  his  place  in  the  school  system, 
his  duties,  privileg^es,  and  limitations,  '  one  man  power,"  etc.  This 
will  be  followed  by  a  presentation  of  the  duties  of  supervisors,  principals, 
specialists,  and  re^rular  teachers,  their  functions  in  the  system,  and 
plans  for  their  harmonious  co-oi>eration.  A  consideration  of  the  various 
systems  of  grading  and  promotion  will  come  after  this,  with  a  discussion 
of  individualism  and  examinations.  Dr.  Gilbert  will  next  take  up  the 
course  of  study — general  principles,  educational  values  of  the  various 
subjects,  their  correlation  into  a  harmonious  whole,  effecting  saving  both 
of  time  and  energy,  and  better  education  for  the  children.  Later  there 
will  be  an  article  on  the  organization  of  school  boards  and  other  govern- 
ing bodies,  methods  of  election  or  appointment,  terms  of  office,  charac- 
ter of  representation,  functions,  and  operation  under  various  schemes 
of  committee  organization,  etc.  Finally,  Dr.  Gilbert  will  write  upon 
the  social  functions  of  the  school,  the  position  of  the  school  in  the  com- 
munity, its  relation  to  the  general  civic  and  social  life,  to  the  public 
library  and  other  educational  and  semi-educational  institutions.  This 
general  outline  indicates  what  a  rich  course  of  reading  will  be  provided 
in  the  department  of  School  Administration. 

There  is  in  our  American  literature  of  pedagogy  nothing  which  cov- 
ers the  ground  of  Dr.  Gilbert's  special  series  in  Educational  FoundatioTu. 
Yet  the  problems  here  discussed  are,  by  reason  of  their  intensely  practi- 
cal nature,  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  everyone  engaged  in  school 
work. 


This  being  the  first  number  of  the  next  school  year  the  initial  arti- 
cles in  every  department  are  largely  of  the  character  of  preliminary 
general  surveys.  Their  importance  is  all  the  more  obvious.  Thus  a 
knowledge  of  the  main  guide  lines  laid  down  in  Dr.  L.  Seeley's  contri- 
bution on  **  True  Tests  of  a  Good  Method  in  Teaching"  will  be  pre- 
sup]>osed  in  the  method  work  of  the  succeeding  numbers  of  this  volume. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  full  comprehension  of  the  many  questions  raised 
in  these  introductory  articles  is  not  to  be  expected  of  the  pedagogical 
novitiates  among  us. 


Further  test  questions  based  upon  this  month's  reading  will  be 
printed  in  December.  They  will  then  serve  also  as  a  review  of  the 
work  of  the  first  four  months.  The  plan  is  to  have  three  of  these  re- 
views. The  second  one  will  be  given  in  April  and  will  cover  the  work 
from  January  to  April.  The  third  will  comprise  the  reading  of  the 
whole  year  and  is  accordingly  set  for  the  June  number. 
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Hutbora  of  Hrticlce  in  this  T4umben 

The  solidly  excellent  character  of  nearly  all  the  articles  collected  in 
the  present  number  must  impress  the  reader  even  after  a  merely  cur- 
sory examination.  The  authoritativeness  of  the  ideas  here  offered  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  brief  biographical  notes  on  the  distin- 
guished educators  represented  in  this  number. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  two  Drs.  Seeley  whose  names  appear; 
one  is  a  distinguished  English  scientist,  the  other  a  well-known  American 
educator. 

"True  Tests  of  a  Good  Method  In  Teaching." — Levi  Seeley. — p.  6. 

Dr.  Levi  Seeley  *s  pedagogical  writings  have  won  him  thousands  of  friends 
among  the  teachers  of  America.  He  has  been  for  many  years  a  leader  in  the  de- 
velopment of  professional  study.  Since  his  graduation  from  the  New  York  State 
Normal  college  at  Albany,  in  1871,  he  has  continuously  labored  in  the  field  of 
school  education.  After  teaching  in  country  schools  and  gathering  experi- 
ence as  school  superintendent  he  went  abroad  for  a  more  extensive  study  of  ped- 
agogy, receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  After  his 
return  be  became  principal  of  Ferry  Hall  seminary,  at  Lake  Forest,  111.  For 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years  he  has  been  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Normal  school  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 

"  Use  of  A\aps  In  Teaching  Geography."—  H.  G.  Seeley. — p.  14- 
Dr.  H.  G.  Seeley  is  one  of  the  most  noted  geologists  in  the  English  speaking 
world.  He  is  also  distinguished  as  a  teacher  of  g^graphy.  His  suggestions  on 
"  The  Use  of  Maps  in  Teaching  Geography,"  were  first  presented  to  the  London 
C'ollege  of  Preceptors  and  are  here  printed  in  the  form  of  a  summary.  There  will 
be  found  here  an  abundance  of  guide  lines  for  the  study  and  teaching  of  geogra- 
phy. 

"  The  School  as  a  Social  Institution.*'— William  E.  Chancellor.— p.  1. 

Dr.  Chancellor  is  always  interesting  in  his  writings.  He  is  keen  in  discern- 
ment and  frank  in  statement.  Since  his  grraduation  from  Amherst  college  he 
has  taught  in  elementary  and  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutions  and  is  at 
present  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  where  he  is  doing 
excellent  work.  EnucATioxAL  FouvDATioys  had  fh>m  his  pen,  three  years  ago, 
a  thought^provoking  course  in  American  History  and  Economics,  which  attracted 
considerable  attention  at  the  time. 

''The  Study  of  Child  Nature."— John  Adams.— p.  24- 
Professor  Adams  knows  how  to  put  apparently  dry  subjects  into  attractive 
forms.  His  book  on  the  Herbartian  pedagogy  was  a  revelation  to  many  teach- 
ers. It  brought  its  author  into  prominence  at  one  bound.  He  has  lately  brought 
out  a  number  of  papers  on  practical  topics  of  teaching  in  a  booklet  under  the 
title  "Primer  on  Teaching,  with  Special  Reference  to  Sunday  School  Work." 
The  article  here  printed,  with  slight  modifications  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of 
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Educatiokal  Foumdatxovb  is  the  first  one  in  the  collection.  Mr.  Adams  is  at 
present  connected  with  the  University  of  London  in  the  capacity  of  professor  of 
education.  Before  this  he  was  a  teacher  of  teachers  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

"The  Life  and  Educational  Labors  of  Comenius."— nS.  S.  Laurie.— p.  4S. 

Dr.  Simon  Somerville  Laurie  has  been  since  1876  professor  of  the  institutes  and 
history  of  education  in  Edinburgh  university.  His  *'  Life  of  Comenius*'  is  no 
doubt  the  best  work  on  this  subject  to  be  found  in  the  English  language.  Those 
who  wish  to  make  a  more  extensive  study  of  Comenius  than  the  material  here 
Cpiven  affords  an  opportunity  for,  will  do  well  to  consult  that  book.  However* 
the  above  summary  contains  everything  that  is  important  for  teachers  to  know. 
Special  care  has  been  exercised  in  preserving  whatever  may  shed  light  on  the 
character  of  Comenius  as  an  educator.  An  outline  of  the  educational  princi- 
ples of  our  Grandmaster  of  Pedagogy  will  be  published  in  a  later  number,  proba- 
bly in  January  or  February. 

'•How  Children  are  Made  to  Suffer  by  the  Mistakes  of  Educators.*'— Gujiielmo 

Ferrerou — p*  3L 
Dr.  Ferrero  is  a  distinguished  Italian  psychdogist  His  investigations  have 
been  chiefly  along  lines  of  psychiatrics.  Cesaie  Lombroso  with  whom  he  is  aa- 
sodated  is  perhaps  more  widely  known  among  American  teachers.  The  article 
here  published  points  out  some  of  the  mistakes  made  in  early  education  which 
cause  children  much  physical  suffering  and  mental  anguish.  This  also  supplies 
an  abundance  of  topics  for  fruitful  discussion  at  parents*  meetings,  aside  from  its 
directly  practical  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  teacher. 


partial  LiBt  of  Hiticlee  to  ht  publtsbcd  tn  tbc 
October  f^umbcr: 

School  Administration, 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools.— C.  B.  Gilbert. 
Child  Study  and  Child  Training, 

Fatigue.— Maximilian  P.  £.  Grossmann,  Ped.D. 

Nervous  Disorders  in  Children  and  Their  Educational  Treatment— George 
H.  Savage,  M.D. 

Growth  and  Arrested  Develapment.— F.  M.  Powell,  M.D. 

Methodology  of  Education, 

Educational  Uses  of  Stories. — Anna  Buckland. 

The  Uses  of  Fact  and  Fiction  in  the  Early  Education  of  the  Young.— H. 
Courthope  Bowen. 

History  of  Education, 

The  Life  and  Educational  Labors  of  Comenius.    (Concluded.) 
History  of  Art, 

First  Period  of  Greek  Art.     (Concluded.) 
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Reading  Couracs  for  Ceacbera* 

In  response  to  a  Request  of  superintendents  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  we  have  prepared  ten  courses  of  study,  fitted  for  use  by  city 
and  country  teachers,  and  at  prices  so  reasonable  as  to  bring  them 
within  the  reach  of  teachers  having  the  smallest  salaries.  These  courses 
generally  include  the  following : 

(1)  Educational  Foundations^  the  monthly  text-book  of  pedagogy. 

(2)  A  book  describing  and  explaining  educational  principles. 

(3)  A  book   describing  and  explaining  methods  of  teaching  and 
school  management. 

(4)  A  book  treating  of  important  phases  of  the  history  of  education 
or  educational  psychology.  j 

educational  FoundationSy  one  year, 
Page's  Theory  and  Practice, 
Kellogg's  School  Management, 
Pestalozzi, 


II. 
Educational  FoundationSy  one  year, 
Parker's  Talks  on  Teaching, 
McMurry's  How  to  Conduct  the  Recitation, 
Rooper's  Pot  of  Green  Feathers, 

III. 
Educational  Foundations,  one  year, 
Spencer's  Education, 
Payne's  Nature  Study, 
Quick's  Educational  Reformers, 

IV. 
Educational  Foundations ,  one  year, 
Pajrne's  Lectures  on  Education, 
Hughes'  Mistakes  in  Teaching, 
Lang's  Great  Teachers  of  Four  Centuries, 
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8cctal  problems  and  the  T4ew  School  Gommuiiity*  X- 

|HE  conditions  revealed  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  labor 
strikes  have  gradually  impressed  upon  the  public  conscience 
the  exceeding  importance  of  industrial  peace  and  social  co- 
operation. They  have  also  emphasized  the  urgent  need  of 
suitable  provision  for  the  leisure  hours  of  the  laboring  peo- 
ple. It  has  been  discovered,  further,  that  the  hold  of  the  principles 
of  self-government  upon  the  adult  population  is  neither  as  universal 
nor  as  firm  as  the  welfare  of  our  republic  would  seem  to  demand.  Here 
we  stand  before  most  serious  social  problems.  I  believe,  and  have  con- 
tended for  some  years,  that  the  root  of  the  difficulties  is  to  be  found 
in  the  lack  of  an  intelligently  organized  system  of  opportunities  for 
the  recreation,  the  social  intercourse,  ctnd  the  self-improvement  of  the 
laboring  adult  population  in  rural  as  well  as  urban  districts. 

Society  must  learn  to  take  practical  cognizance  of  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  laborer's  leisure  time.  With  fewer  hours 
of  labor  the  toiling  masses  have  more  time  to  themselves.  Here  is 
where  the  enemies  of  social  order  get  in  their  work.  The  safety 
of  society  is  poorly  guarded  where  no  effectual  plan  exists  for 
checking,  modifying,  or  offsetting  the  obnoxious  influences  devel- 
oped under  the  changed  aspect  of  economic  life. 

As  usual  when  the  discovery  is  made  that  something  is  awry 
in  civilization,  wise  people  are  looking  to  the  schools  to  set  things 
right.  There  is  a  growing  faith  in  the  power  of  the  school,  more 
particularly  the  common  school,  to  shape  the  future  of  the  nation. 
It  behooves  the  schools  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  this  faith. 
They  cannot  afford  to  shirk  the  multiplication  of  responsibilities. 
They  must  rather  turn  into  themselves  and  see  wherein  they  may 
aid  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  now  engaging  the  attention  of 
sociologists. 

The  common  school  has  proved  itself  the  most  efficient 
agency  for  Americanizing  the  children  of  foreigners.  So,  I  firmly 
believe,  it  will  reveal,  when  once  given  the  chance,  its  still  greater, 
tho  as  yet  untried  power  of  bringing  the  alien  population,  both 
immigrated  and  native  aliens,  under  the  sway  of  our  national 
Institutions  and  ideals.  Americanism  is  a  principle,  not  a  birth- 
mark. The  enemies  of  social  order  are  recruited  not  only  from  the 
armies  of  the  people  coming  to  us  from  countries  in  which  a  lower 
civilization  prevails,  but  also  from  the  ranks  of  those  who,  tho  born 
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under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  have  never  felt  in  their  souls  a  dawning 
of  the  thought  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  national  institu- 
tions. There  is  one  other  class  who  must  be  especially  looked  after, 
and  that  is  composed  of  people  for  whom  the  schools  have  failed 
to  provide  resources  to  occupy  the  mind  after  the  day's  work  is 
done. 

Civic  society  is  at  last  beginning  to  endow  and  maintain 
agencies  for  the  supply  of  opportunities  for  the  entertainment  and 
social  intercourse  of  the  people.  Free  concerts,  recreation  piers, 
popular  lectures,  evening  schools,  free  reading  rooms,  the  extension 
of  the  park  system  to  the  crowded  population  centers,  the  opening 
of  free  playgrounds — ^all  these  speak  volumes  for  the  awakening 
of  an  intelligent,  healthy  social  conscience.  Every  aid  is  extended 
to  facilitate  intellectual  self -improvement  and  to  supply  good  enter- 
tainments for  the  masses.  What  interests  us  most  directly  is  that 
all  these  things  are  gradually  being  gathered  together  where  log- 
ically and  rightfully  they  ought  to  center — ^under  the  responsibility 
of  the  common  school.  Not  that  the  school  is  to  furnish  all  the 
means  of  intellectual  improvement  and  social  association,  nor  that 
alone  it  is  to  direct  the  chief  phases  of  social  co-operation,  but  it 
is  to  be  rather  the  central  clearing  house  for  the  various  endeavors 
put  under  way  for  the  enlistment  of  every  individual  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  common  welfare. 

Slowly,  but  surely  and  consistently,  the  social  mission  of  the 
school  is  being  extended  to  include  the  care  for  the  leisure  time  of 
the  adult  population.  This  is  wise  economy.  There  are  inherent 
in  this  institution  possibilities  which  can  and  ought  to  be  exploited 
for  the  strengthening  of  our  democracy,  and  the  inauguration  of 
an  era  of  peaceful  co-operation.  While  these  opportunities  for 
social  well-doing  remain  neglected  or  but  partially  developed,  the 
saloon,  the  walking  delegate,  the  yellow  journal,  and  the  dema- 
gogs of  political  platforms  and  desecrated  pulpits  will  continue  to 
wield  their  danger-fraught  influence,  and  will  encourage  the  spread 
of  class  hatred  and  stir  the  disgruntled  and  ignorant  to  strikes  and 
social  disorder.  Proper  development  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
the  common  school  will  result  in  plans  of  social  endeavor  and  organ- 
ization that  will  effectually  check  the  reign  of  demagogism, — ^that 
giant  evil  which  has  corrupted  the  principles  of  government,  has 
bred  a  tribe  of  professional  politicians,  with  their  heelers,  lobbyists, 
and  other  parasites,  has  practically  disfranchised  a  large  proportion 
of  citizens  and  has  deprived  them  of  all  feeling  of  responsibility 
and  being-in-it-ness  in  governmental  affairs. 

The  development  of  the  social  scope  of  the  school  in  recent 
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years  is  nothing  short  of  marvelous.  Night  schools  are  with  us, 
free  lecture  courses,  reading  rooms,  play  centers,  vacation  schools, 
concerts,  parents'  meetings.  Those  who  labored  for  these  things 
were  not  at  all  encouraged  in  their  hopes  and  efforts  by  the  attitude 
of  school  men.  But  they  came,  nevertheless,  and  tihiey  are  only 
promising  beginnings  of  greater  things  yet  to  come. 

Every  extension  and  every  improvement  of  the  school  plant 
increases  the  range  of  possibilities.  The  school  playgrounds  will 
be  fitted  for  games,  gymnastics,  general  out-door  recreation,  and 
will  be  open  to  young  and  old  after  school  hours.  The  most  elemen- 
tary thoug^tfulness  will  suggest  that  on  cold  and  rainy  days  the 
people  be  permitted  to  use  the  indoor  gymnasium.  Rest  rooms,  the 
establishment  of  neighborhood  libraries,  reading  rooms,  and  simple 
indoor  entertainments  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  free 
use  of  the  school  baths  is  already  assured  in  New  York  and  Boston 
and  wherever  enlightened  public  sentiment  has  established  these 
desirable  institutions.  The  same  may  now  be  said  of  the  plan  of 
making  the  district  schools  serve  as  (Hstributing  stations  of  central 
libraries  and  museums.  Before  long  the  proper  authorities  may 
be  persuaded  to  permit  many  of  the  works  of  art,  now  stored  away 
in  art  galleries,  to  be  sent  out  on  trips  to  the  various  common  school 
centers^  preferably  the  high  schools,  and  these  art  exhibits  thus 
brought  near  to  the  homes  of  the  people  will  prove  the  most  effective 
stimulus  to  a  universal  cultivation  of  esthetic  taste  yet  devised. 
Literary  and  musical  clubs,  village  improvement  societies,  and  patri- 
otic associations  will  be  invited  to  make  the  school-house  their  home. 
There  will  be  circles  for  dressmaking,  millinery,  cooking,  and  all 
the  other  household  and  motherhood  arts ;  free  associations  for  local 
history  and  geography,  good  citizenship,  theatricals,  photography, 
horticulture,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Practically  the  entire  population  will  be  drawn  in  and  enrolled 
in  classes,  lecture  courses,  and  societies  for  purposes  of  intellectual, 
moral,  physical,  and  economic  improvement.  The  vans  that  are 
now  used  to  convey  pupils  to  and  from  school  suggest  available 
means  for  the  transportation  of  adults  to  the  common  social  center 
which  has  so  long  been  confined  to  the  narrow  boundaries  of  a 
school  for  children.  Social  service  will  be  the  ambition  character- 
izing the  new  evolution — social  service  in  its  broadest  and  most 
comprehensive  scope — ^social  service  identified  with  the  highest  type 
of  human  aspiration — social  service  representing  the  truest  human 
interpretation  of  the  divine  idea  underlying  destiny — social  service 
expressing  best  the  earnestness  of  man's  endeavor  to  do  the  will  of 
the  All  Father  which  is  in  Heaven. 
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School  Administration. 

Cbe  School  8upcHiiteiideiit. 

^MpnHRU  all  this  series  of  papers  published  in  Edugationai. 
I  A  I  Foundations  last  year,  the  school  superintendent  has 
HHIB  been  taken  for  granted.  His  various  functions  and  nee- 
[sl^V  ^sary  qualifications  have  been  referred  to  from  time  to 
time  and  opinions  have  been  expressed  regarding  some 
of  them.  It  now  seems  time  to  treat  of  the  school  superintendent 
as  fully  and  connectedly. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  in  all  discussions  regarding  this  official 
and  his  work  that  he  is  a  recent  comer  into  the  field  of  education ; 
that  public  sentiment  regarding  him  is  yet  in  a  state  of  flux  and 
that  his  office  is  still  in  the  process  of  evolution.  There  is  very 
much  of  experimentation,  with  the  widest  variety  of  office,  and 
there  is  an  extreme  variation  in  practice  regarding  him,  all  of 
which  indicates  his  newness  and  his  evolutionary  state. 

The  position  of  the  teacher  is  a  comparatively  settled  one,  and 
also  the  position  of  the  school  board.  Whatever  of  uncertainty 
and  change  is  found  in  relation  to  their  functions  grows  out  of 
a  reciprocal  change  in  regard  to  the  superintendent.  He  is  grad- 
ually, as  he  evolves,  modifying  the  power,  the  position,  and  the 
work  of  the  older  functionaries. 

The  school  superintendent  is,  in  the  first  instance,  the  product 
of  a  civilization  which  is  rapidly  becoming  condensed,  congested, 
and  urbanized.  He  is  simply  a  type  of  the  condensation  and 
unification  and  differentiation  of  function  that  is  going  on  in  the 
whole  business  world. 

As  w^  have,  strictly  speaking,  no  national  system  of  education 
and  no  head  with  authority,  and,  even  in  our  states,  heads,  for  the 
most  part,  with  very  limited  authority,  the  position  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  any  community  is  a  local  affair  and  due 
to  local  conditions,  except  as  these  are  modified  by  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  by  the  influence  of  the  general  movement  which 
is  sweeping  not  only  the  land  but  the  civilized  world.  These  general 
influences,  however,  are  not  yet  of  sufficient  potency  to  produce 
very  close  resemblances  in  tibe  functions  of  superintendents  of 
schools  in  cities  and  rural  communities  having  widely  diverse 
origins  and  ideals. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  of  Boston  is  a  very  different 
official  from  the  one  bearing  the  same  name  in  New  York.     The 
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former  has  little  more  than  clerical  duties  to  perform,  except  a 
few  which  are  on  paper  and  given  him  by  the  board  of  education. 
They  are  not  statutory  duties.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  statutory  official  possessed  of  very  great  power.  He  is  in  no  sense 
the  derk  of  the  bo^rd  of  education,  and  only  in  a  very  few  senses 
its  servant.  The  superintendent  of  schools  in  Cleveland,  until  the 
recent  upheaval,  has  been  in  many  respects  an  autocrat,  with  func- 
tions quite  different  from  those  of  the  board  of  education,  and  in 
no  sense  subordinate  to  them. 

These  are  instances  of  wide  divergence,  due  to  different  his- 
torical development,  and  indicate  how  difficult  it  is  to  generalize 
regarding  the  ideal  characteristics  of  a  school  superintendent.  It 
takes  a  man  of  one  type  to  be  a  successful  subservient  clerk  and 
confidential  adviser  of  the  board  of  education,  which  arrogates  to 
itself,  or  has  inherited,  all  legislative  and  executive  functions  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  schools.  It  takes  a  man  of  quite  a 
different  type  to  exercise  the  authority  imposed  by  law  of  ap- 
pointing teachers,  determining  courses  of  study,  and,  in  general, 
directing  the  school  system.  In  some  instances  the  superintendents 
who  have  been  quite  successful  in  the  former  capacity,  have  not 
succeeded  very  well  when  by  a  change  in  method  of  administration 
new  powers  have  been  conferred  upon  them. 

Nor  is  it  wise  to  have  uniform  laws  thruout  the  country, 
giving  superintendents  of  schools  the  same  powers  and  duties  in 
all  places.  Local  conditions  are  of  great  importance  and  no  ex 
cathedra  law  can  succeed  that  is  out  of  harmony  with  them.  To 
attempt  to  put  in  force  in  Boston,  for  instance,  a  law  such  as  that 
which  has  prevailed  in  Cleveland  would  doubtless  result  in  endless 
bickering  and  wrangling,  if  not  in  complete  failure.  Boston  people 
are  accustomed  to  rely  upon  the  school  committee  to  run  their 
schools,  and  would  rather  have  them  do  it  badly  than  to  have  an 
autocratic  superintendent  do  it  well,  and  if  I  may  be  pardoned 
the  bull,  such  a  superintendent  would  be  doing  it  badly  under  the 
circumstances. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  there  are  certain  general  characteris- 
tics which  belong  almost  of  necessity  to  the  successful  school  super- 
intendent in  any  locality,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  agreement  upon 
certain  fundamentals  to  make  it  possible  to  speak  of  school  super- 
intendents generically.  Many  of  the  extreme  views  held  in  certain 
places,  by  certain  radical  reformers,  have  been  materially  modified 
and  are  likely  to  be  more  so,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  extremely 
conservative  views  held  by  some  of  the  older  communities  will  also 
be  modified  by  the  passage  of  time  and  by  contact  with  a  moving 
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world.  But  the  time  will  never  come,  I  confidently  hope,  when  a 
school  superintendent's  duties  and  powers  will  not  vary  with  the 
community,  and  the  best  superintendent  will  be  the  one  who  fits 
local  conditions  and,  if  he  moves  from  place  to  place,  who  is  able 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  circumstances  growing  out  of  new  en- 
vironment. 

With  this  introduction  let  us  consider  as  well  as  we  may  the 
school  superintendent  generically.  He  is  the  result  of  very 
recent  development.  At  first  he  was  not  supposed  to  have  technical 
skill.  His  office  was  largely  clerical.  As  conmiunities  grew  and 
schools  increased  in  number  it  became  necessary  to  have  some  con- 
necting link  which,  for  clerical  and  official  purposes,  should  preserve 
a  sort  of  unity.  The  school  masters  were  the  educational  experts 
who  were  supposed  to  run  the  schools.  The  school  board  was  the 
general  directing  agency,  and  the  additional  official  came  into  office 
simply  to  represent  the  board. 

VAKIOUS   FOSMS   AND   STAGES   OV   DEVELOPMENT. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  office  has  not  yet  advanced 
beyond  this  rudimentary  stage.  It  has  gone  little  further  in  the 
great  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  principal  office  of  the  super- 
intendent, who  is  personally  a  most  scholarly  and  delightful  gentle- 
man, is  to  pursue  investigations,  advise  the  board  and  fulminate 
occasional  reports.  In  some  of  the  Western  cities,  notably  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin,  there  are  still  superintendents  who  are  minor 
functionaries;  in  some  cases  appointed  by  the  board  of  education, 
and  in  some  cases  elected  by  the  people,  with  no  educational  func- 
tion whatever.  Twenty  years  ago,  and  even  considerably  more 
recently,  there  were  many  such.  My  first  experience  in  Wisconsin 
was  in  a  city  where  the  superintendent  of  schools  was  a  small  local 
politician,  elected  to  the  office  by  the  people,  and  paid,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  rightly,  the  munificent  sum  of  $£00  a  year.  He 
was  supposed  to  keep  the  records  and  distribute  blanks.  This 
particular  incumbent  magnified  his  office  and  occasionally  held 
teachers'  meetings  at  which  report  blanks  were  discussed.  The 
principals  were  literally  the  heads  of  their  schools.  The  high 
school  principal  was  the  chief  educational  official  and  performed 
some  of  the  duties  that  the  school  superintendent  now  performs. 
Unless  I  am  mistaken,  this  rule  still  prevails  in  that  same  city. 

In  other  cities,  as  in  Philadelphia  (already  noted),  the  school 
superintendent  has  been  evolved  into  the  educational  adviser,  prac- 
tically without  executive  functions.  In  still  others  he  is  the  executive 
officer  of  the  board  with  considerable  power,  which  varies  according 
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to  his  executive  ability,  his  power  to  hold  authority,  and  with  the 
willingness  of  the  board  of  education  to  part  with  some  of  its  legal 
powers.  In  this  uncertain  state  a  strong  superintendent  will  pretty 
nearly  dominate  the  school  system  of  which  he  is  the  head;  will 
select  teachers  for  appointment ;  will  prepare  and  direct  courses  of 
study,  and  will  be  reckoned  upon  by  the  board  of  education  in  any- 
thing that  they  might  do,  and  tins  even  with  a  board  of  strong 
political  tendencies.  In  the  same  system  a  weak  superintendent  will 
have  no  authority  in  regard  to  anything.  That  is,  it  is  a  matter 
of  personal  force  and  not  of  statutory  powers  and  functions. 

In  other  cities,  as  I  have  said,  the  evolution  has  gone  so  far 
that  possibly  a  reversion  of  type  will  be  necessary.  That  is,  the 
superintendent  has  acquired  pretty  nearly  autocratic  powers.  He 
is  not  merely  the  executive  adviser  of  the  board,  but  is  vested  with 
certain  legislative  powers.  This  was  rather  too  much  the  case  in 
the  late  lamented  Ohio  law. 

VIBWED    OENEEICALLY. 

But  out  of  all  this  uncertainty  and  lack  of  uniformity,  a  few 
truths  are  beginning  to  emerge  clearly  and  definitely.  The  school 
superintendent  is  becoming  an  expert.  He  is  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized the  country  over  as  a  man  who  has  made  a  thoro  study  of 
certain  educational  problems  and  is  more  familiar  with  them  than^ 
other  people  are.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  superintendency  of 
a  city,  it  is  becoming  yearly  more  and  more  common  to  go  outside 
and  find  a  man  who  has  had  training  as  a  superintendent  in  some 
other  city.  Occasionally  the  cry  is  still  raised  that  home  talent 
is  good  enough,  and  untrained  men  are  put  into  the  office  and 
receive  their  training  there,  but  this  is  disappearing.  Our  better 
and  higher  professional  schools  are  offering  courses  of  training 
designed  especiaUy  for  those  who  intend  .to  undertake  the  work  of 
supervision,  and  the  normal  step  is  coming  to  be  from  that  of  school 
principal  to  school  supervisor  or  superintendent  in  a  small  town, 
where  the  functions  are  little  different  from  those  of  the  principal 
of  a  single  school,  and  from  that  to  the  superintendency  of  a 
larger  town,  until  the  very  large  ones  are  reached. 

Sometimes  the  door  of  approach  is  from  a  county  super- 
intendency, but  the  important  point  is  that  the  superintendent  is 
being  recognized  as  an  expert.  This  is  not  less  so  in  those  places 
in  which  he  is  merely  the  official  adviser  of  the  board,  than  in 
those  in  which  he  is  the  real  executive  head  of  the  school  system. 

There  are  two  general  cleisses  of  work  in  which  the  super- 
intendent is  supposed  to  excel  and  in  which  he  is  given,  increas- 
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ingly,  power.  They  are  the  selection  of  teachers  and  the  direction 
of  teaching.  There  are  very  few  cities  having  a  school  superin- 
tendent in  which  he  has  not  at  least  some  voice  in  both  of  these 
matters.  Sometimes  the  voice  is  very  small  and  ineffective,  but  he  is 
expected  to  have  something  to  say  about  the  selection  of  teachers 
and  something  to  say  about  the  character  of  the  work  done  in 
schools.  He  is  no  longer,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  merely  a 
clerical  assistant. 

As  to  the  former  of  these  duties — ^the  selection  of  teachers — 
his  powers  vary  from  the  vaguest,  most  indefinite  advice  to  the 
board  and  the  endorsement  of  the  board's  action,  thru  the  grades 
of  licensing  and  nominating  to  that  of  actual  undisputed  appoint- 
ment, and  opinions  differ  widely  as  to  where  in  this  scale  he  should 
properly  stand. 

In  regard  to  the  direction  of  work,  there  is  also  a  scale,  but 
there  is  less  uncertainty 'than  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
teachers.  There  are  very  few  systems  in  which  the  superintendent 
does  not  prepare  the  course  of  study,  at  least  for  the  approval  of 
the  board  of  education,  and  when  the  course  has  been  adopted, 
does  not  supervise  its  administration.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  this 
supervision  has  very  little  effect  because  the  superintendent  is  un- 
able to  take  remedial  measures  if  the  teachers  do  not  obey  his  in- 
structions, but  even  this  is  rapidly  p€issing. 

We  must  consider  what  power  it  is  really  best  to  have  bestowed 
upon  superintendents  of  sdiools  under  average  conditions  with  - 
regard  to  these  two  general  functicms. 

ONE-IiCAN    POWES. 

First,  as  to  his  appointment  and  disciplining  of  teachers:  Is 
the  one-man  power  about  which  we  hear  so  much  in  these  days  advis- 
able? If  not,  how  much  power  should  the  superintendent  have.' 
The  Ohio  idea  of  making  the  superintendent  practically  absolute 
over  the  body  of  teachers  had  at  one  time  very  many  advocates, 
especially  among  superintendents  themselves  and  radical  reformers. 
The  criticisms  upon  such  laws  as  that  prevailing  at  that  time  in 
Cleveland  and  other  Ohio  cities,  was  not  that  the  superintendent 
was  too  absolute,  but  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  protected  in  his 
own  office.  That  is,  that  while  he  was  practically  absolute  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  teadiers,  it  was  felt  that  his  own 
position  might  be  endangered  thru  the  enmity  aroused,  and  un- 
doubtedly that  feature  of  the  Cleveland  law  was  inconsistent  with 
the  general  scheme. 

It  is  quite  evident  to  students  of  public  opinion  that  the  idea 
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of  the  one-man  power  is  passing,  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
in  the  future  in  the  average  city,  while  the  superintendent  will  be 
an  important  official  with  much  power,  he  will  be  subject  to  certain 
checks  from  the  representatives  of  the  people,  which  will  safeguard 
both  him  and  the  schools. 

The  advocates  of  the  granting  of  absolute  power  to  the  super- 
intendent point  to  great  business  concerns  with  their  author- 
itative executors  who  can  appoint  or  dismiss  employes  at  pleasure. 
They  forget  that  while  the  public  school  system  is  a  great  business, 
it  is  more — ^it  is  a  pubHc  institution,  part  of  the  governmental 
machinery  of  the  city ;  not  the  agent  of  a  few  people  working  for 
their  own  advantage,  but  the  representative  of  all  the  people. 
They  further  forget  that  the  results  of  the  school  administration 
are  not  so  tangible  as  those  of  a  business  organization,  as  a  rail- 
road or  factory ;  that  they  cannot  be  adjudged  by  the  examination 
of  a  set  of  books,  but  that  they  are  metaphysical,  remote,  and 
difficult  to  prove;  that  often  the  best  judges  are  the  heads  of 
families  to  which  the  children  belong  and  who  are  consequently  in 
daily  touch  with  the  children.  Schools  must  give  pupils  the  kind 
of  training  that  the  average  citizen  wants  for  his  diildren  and  not 
that  whidi  an  administrative  officer,  however  expert,  may  think 
best  for  them.  In  the  long  run,  better  schools  and  a  wiser  educa- 
tional system  will  grow  out  of  the  demands  of  people  than  can  be 
secured  by  the  ablest  educational  expert  working  alone.  The 
£mperor  William  is  not  a  good  type  for  a  school  superintendent. 
It  is  not  good  for  any  man  to  have  absolute  power,  nor  is  it  good 
for  any  institution,  small  or  large,  to  be  under  the  absolute  domina- 
tion of  a  single  will.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  an  institution 
like  a  school  system,  which  depends  for  its  excellence  upon  the 
intdligent  co-operation  and  sympathetic  work  of  a  large  number  of 
people. 

%  The  teachers  of  a  school  system,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out 
in  an  article  on  the  *^  Freedom  of  Teachers,''  cannot  be  treated  as 
^  hands,"  without  imperiling  the  work  of  the  sdiools.  The  work 
of  the  teachers  is  spiritual  work,  and  no  teacher  simply  teaching 
under  the  absolute  domination  of  another's  will  can  do  the  best 
work,  nor  is  it  good  for  the  superintendent  himself  to  be  absolute. 
For  the  average  superintendent  is  not  safe.  He  is  very  sure  to 
wreck  himself  in  an  inconceivably  short  time. 

OVnClAL  EEIATIONSHIFS. 

The  relation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  the  appoint- 
ment oi  the  teaching  force  should  be  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
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President  of  the  United  States  to  the  appointment  of  postmasters. 
It  should  not  be  possible  for  a  board  of  education  to  put  in  a 
teacher  without  the  approval  of  the  superintendent,  nor  should  the 
superintendent  be  able  to  put  in  a  teacher  without  the  approval  of 
the  board  of  education.  This  gives  the  superintendent  all  the  power 
he  needs,  because  no  one  individual  is  essential  to  a  school  system,  and 
commonly  if  there  is  strong  objection  on  the  part  of  the  board  to 
any  individual  there  is  good  reason  for  it,  and  the  superintendent  is 
better  off  as  a  superintendent  with  someone  else  in  place  of  the 
objectionable  teacher. 

Moreover,  the  success  of  a  system  depends  upon  public  support 
to  a  very  large  extent.  The  board  of  education  represents  the 
people,  and  an  appointment  made  by  the  superintendent,  confirmed 
by  the  board,  divides  the  responsibility  to  a  degree.  The  super- 
intendent is  primarily  responsible,  but  the  board  of  education  is  also 
responsible  to  the  people.  Its  individual  members  cannot  shirk 
such  responsibility.  If  improper  teachers  are  appointed  and  con- 
firmed by  them,  the  superintendent,  of  course,  will  merit  the  first 
blame  and  will  get  it,  but  the  board  of  education  cannot  join  the 
issue  against  the  superintendent, — ^they  are  likewise  responsible. 
This  is  a  great  source  of  strength  to  the  superintendent. 

As  to  the  discipline  of  teachers,  the  superintendent  should 
have  the  power  of  suspension,  but  not  of  final  removal.  The  board 
of  education  should  again  share  the  responsibility,  and  the  teacher 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  unless  the  board  can  be  brought  to 
approve  of  the  suspension.  A  wise  superintendent  wants  all  the 
strength  that  he  can  get,  all  the  support,  and,  in  general,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  if  he  is  unable  to  convince  an  ordinary  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  justice  of  his  action  he  is  probably  wrong,  though  of 
course  not  necessarily.  Certainly  if  he  cannot  convince  the  board, 
over  whom  he  will  have  an  influence,  if  he  is  the  right  kind  of  man, 
he  cannot  convince  the  public. 

The  same  general  principles  apply  to  the  selection  of  a  course 
of  study.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  people  thru  their 
representatives  approve  a  course  of  study  if  it  is  to  accomplish  the 
best  results,  and  if  the  superintendent  again  is  unable  to  persuade 
a  board  of  education  that  his  course  of  study  is  a  good  one,  it 
probably  is  not  altogether  good.  Sometimes  patience  is  required, 
and  delay,  but  the  time  of  the  superintendent  need  not  be  wasted. 
It  may  be  employed  in  educating  the  public  up  to  his  own  ad- 
vanced ideas. 

POWER    OP    INITIATIVE. 

A  superintendent  who  has  the  power  of  initiative  in  all  im- 
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poriant  matters,  such  as  the  appointment  of  teachers  and  the  mak- 
ing of  the  course  of  study,  but  whose  actions  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  board  of  education,  has  all  the  power  he  needs  and  all  that  is 
good  for  him.  If  he  is  the  right  man  for  the  place  he  can  prac- 
ticaUy  dominate  the  situation.  If  he  cannot  dominate  the  situa- 
tion, cannot  secure  sufficient  influence  with  the  board  of  education 
to  induce  them  to  follow  his  leadership,  he  is  not  the  man  for  the 
place.  In  general,  a  good  and  strong  superintendent  will  have  his 
way  even  under  a  bad  system  and  a  bad  board,  and  the  weak  super- 
intendent will  not  have  his  way  even  if  his  power  is  absolute;  he 
will  be  dominated  by  somebody ;  if  not  by  the  school  board,  by  com- 
mercial influences,  social  influences,  church  influences,  or  polit- 
ical influences.  No  system  can  be  devised  which  will  make  a 
strong  superintendent  or  a  successful  one  out  of  a  weak  one, 
and  the  good  superintendent  ought  not  to  ask  for  more  than 
the  opportunity  to  initiate  movements  and  advocate  them  before 
the  board  of  education,  as  I  have  sedd,  and  then  if  he  cannot 
succeed  in  persuading  the  board  that  he  is  right,  he  probably  is 
wrong. 

STATUTOaY  EXECUTIVE  POWERS  AND  DUTIES. 

But  when  all  is  said  it  remains  that  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  whether  in  city  or  county,  should  be  an  official  with  very 
considerable  statutory  powers.  The  character  of  his  office,  the 
duties  that  devolve  upon  him,  and  the  responsibility  that  he  is  to 
carry,  should  be  fixed  by  law  and  not  left  to  the  whim  or  prejudice 
of  changing  boards  of  education,  and,  as  I  have  said,  they  should 
be  very  considerable  indeed.  He  should  be  in  reality,  as  in  name, 
the  executive  officer  of  the  educational  system,  carrying  out  the 
mandates  of  the  board  of  education,  who  act  as  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives and  who  are  the  proper  legislative  officers,  and  having 
certain  specific  powers  with  which  even  the  board  cannot  inter- 
fere. 

Among  these  powers  should  be,  first,  that  of  nominating  all 
subordinates  in  the  school  system — supervisors,  principals,  and  all 
classes  of  teachers.  This  should  be  absolute.  It  should  be  im- 
possible for  a  board  to  appoint  any  teacher  or  any  one  connected 
with  the  school  system  on  the  educational  side  unless  such  person 
has  been  nominated  by  the  superintendent.  If  the  board  fail  to 
confirm  any  appointment  of  the  superintendent,  then  it  should  be 
his  duty  to  make  another. 

He  should  also  have  power  to  transfer  aU  teachers  for  the  good 
of  the  service  without  confirmation  by  the  board,  provided  such 
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transfer  does  not  involve  degradation  as  to  position  or  reduction  of 
salary.  If  a  teacher  has  been  suspended,  the  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  suspension  should  rest  with  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

It  should  be  a  statutory  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
to  prepare  a  course  of  study  and  administer  it.  Such  a  course,  how- 
ever, should  require  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  before 
final  adoption.  Once  adopted,  it  should  rest  with  the  superintendent 
to  interpret  it  and  to  see  that  it  is  carried  out  by  the  teachers.  This 
should  include  authority  to  call  teachers  together  and  to  give  them 
definite  instruction  to  that  end. 

In  the  matter  of  licensing  teachers,  the  superintendent  should 
have  a  voice,  but  should  not  be  the  sole  licensing  authority.  If 
there  is  a  special  licensing  board  he  should  be  a  member  of  it. 

These  are  what  I  deem  the  essential  statutory  powers  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  everywhere.  What  more  he  shall  make 
of  his  office  is  a  matter  for  further  discussion.  The  strong  super- 
intendent exerts  a  vast  influence,  not  only  upon  the  schools,  but 
upon  the  community,  far  beyond  the  statutory  definitions  of  his 
functions. 

In  the  next  article  I  shall  endeavor  to  discuss  the  superintend- 
ent in  his  capacity  of  guide  and  counselor  of  the  teachers  and 
general  head  of  the  school  system,  and  also  in  his  extra-official 
capacities.  C.  B.  Gilbest. 

New  York.  

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Mention  examples  showing  present  divergence  of  functions  as- 
signed to  school  superintendents. 

2.  In  what  divisions  of  work  is  the  superintendent  as  educational 
expert  supposed  to  excel  ? 

3.  Under  average  conditions,  what  powers  should  be  vested  in  the 
superintendent  ?     Argue  each  point. 

4.  What  limitations  of  the  superintendent's  powers  are  desirable 
for  the  best  interests  of  a  common  school  system  ?     Why  ? 

5.  What  ought  to  be  essential  statutory  powers  of  school  superin- 
tendents everjrwhere  ?     Discuss. 

6.  Discuss  fully  Mr.  Gilbert's  statements  with  reference  to  the 
''  power  of  initiative,"  and  why  this  may  be  considered  all  the  power 
the  school  superintendent  needs  and  all  that  is  good  for  him." 

7.  Mr.  Gilbert  says,  ''  It  should  be  impossible  for  a  board  to  ap- 
point any  teacher  or  any  one  connected  with  the  school  system  on  the 
educational  side  unless  such  person  has  been  nominated  by  the  superin- 
tendent. If  the  board  fail  to  confirm  any  appointment  of  the  superin- 
tendent, then  it  should  be  his  duty  to  make  another. ' '  Discuss  this 
proposition  and  give  reasons  for  the  wisdom  of  it. 
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Methodology  of  Education. 

Cbe  CIbc6  of  fact  and  fiction  in  the  6arly  Education 

of  the  Young 

|Y  fiction  I  mean  whatever  is  not  a  reproduction  of  what 
actually  is  or  has  been.  In  speaking  of  its  educational 
uses  I  will  try  to  show  that,  even  if  the  fiction  be  purely 
imaginative,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  exclude  it  from 
education,  as  Herbert  Spencer  and  others,  and  Bain  to 
some  extent,  practically  do ;  and,  more,  that  to  do  so  is  unsound  in 
pedagogic  principle,  since  this  deprives  the  child  of  a  natural  and 
usef  td  means  of  exercise. 

Herbert  Spencer,  tho  assuring  us  that  he  sets  a  high  value  on 
poetry  and  art  and  the  esthetic  emotions,  practically  relegates  the 
cultivation  of  them  to  the  Greek  Kalends.  "  When,"  he  says,  "  the 
forces  of  nature  have  been  fully  conquered  to  man's  use ;  when  the 
means  of  production  have  been  brought  to  perfection ;  when  labor 
has  been  economized  to  the  highest  degree;  when  education  has 
been  so  systematized  that  a  preparation  for  the  more  essential 
activities  may  be  made  with  comparative  rapidity ;  and  when,  con- 
sequently, there  is  a  great  increase  of  spare  time;  then  will  the 
beautiful,  both  in  art  and  nature,  rightly  fill  a  large  space  in  the 
minds  of  all  '* — an  idea  which  is  remarkably  like  Rousseau's,  that 
if  you  give  a  child  no  education  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  you  will 
then  find  him  able  and  eager  to  learn.  Mr.  Spencer's  own  views  on 
development  should  have  saved  him  from  the  mistake — ^if  you 
sedulously  neglect  the  exercise  of  any  faculty,  it  will  assuredly 
dwindle  out  of  use. 

Dr.  Bain  would  not  have  us  ignore  art  and  poetry ;  but,  when 
dealing  with  literature,  he  pushes  the  subject-matter  into  the  back- 
ground. Speaking  of  purely  imaginative  literature,  he  says :  ^^This 
kind  of  imagination  is  to  be  viewed,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  source 
of  pleasure,  an  ingredient  in  the  satisfaction  of  life.  In  addition  to 
our  enjoyinents  gained  from  contact  with  realities,  we  crave  for  the 
contribution  that  comes  from  ideality.  Now,  ideality  is  a  different 
thing  for  different  ages:  fairy-tales  and  extravagances  for  the 
young,  the  poetry  of  Milton  for  the  old.  There  is  nothing  educative 
in  the  first  instance ;  we  are  not  aiming  at  instruction,  but  drinking 
in  emotion.  The  gratifying  of  children  with  the  literature  of  imagi- 
nation is  a  matter  for  tiie  parent,  as  much  as  giving  them  country 
walks  or  holiday  treats.''  Later  on  he  adds:  "When  we  come  to 
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fictions  of  a  lofty  order,  as  the  works  of  the  great  poets  ...  we 
imbibe  into  our  recollections  the  highest  strokes  of  human  genius. 
Here,  then,  fiction  is  an  element  in  our  education'' — a  state- 
ment which  seems  to  me  to  give  away  the  whole  case.  How 
far  this  education  should  be  given  in  schools  is  a  question,  he 
says,  for  consideration.  But,  surely,  if  this  kind  of  literature 
is  of  such  striking  power  as  Dr.  Bain  describes  it  to  be  in  the 
very  same  chapter  from  which  I  have  quoted,  schools  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  it;  they  should  enlist  its  service  and  turn  it 
to  educational  use,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  random  attention 
of  parents — ^noting,  by  the  way,  that,  tho  instruction  and  edu- 
cation are  closely  related,  they  are  not  synonymous.  In  short, 
even  as  Dr.  Bain  puts  it,  the  question  evidently  reduces  itself  to 
this — shall  we  use  a  child's  spontaneous  activities  and  natural  de- 
lights as  a  means  of  education,  or  shall  we  push  them  aside  and 
adopt  other  arbitrary,  and  mainly  adult,  modes  and  means  of 
exercise?  Shall  we  assign  one  department  of  material  and  mode  of 
educational  activity  to  the  home  and  another  distinct  department  to 
the  school,  or  shall  we  strive  to  bring  the  home  and  the  school  into 
as  close  an  organic  union  as  possible? 

But,  before  proceeding  further  with  the  consideration  of  such 
questions,  let  me,  for  a  brief  space,  describe  what  seems  to  me  the 
psychological  aspect  of  the  case. 

THE    PSYCHOLOGICAL    ASPECT. 

The  mind,  in  the  first  instance,  gets  its  material  thru  the 
senses.  When  the  mind  becomes  conscious  of,  takes  account  of, 
what  the  senses  present,  it  is  said  to  have  a  presentation,  or  sense- 
impression.  When,  besides  being  conscious  of  a  sense-impression,  or 
mass  of  sense-impressions,  it  interprets,  gives  a  definite  meaning  to, 
this  state  of  consciousness  and  refers  it  to  something  outside  itself, 
the  mind  is  said  to  form  a  percept.  As  Professor  Sully  puts  it, 
perception  is  mental  activity  employed  about  sense-impressions  with 
a  view  to  knowledge.  It  is  evident  that  neither  sense-impressions 
nor  percepts  can  be  accurate  and  perfect  from  the  very  beginning. 
There  must  be  a  gradual  growth  in  the  general  apprehensive  power 
of  the  mind,  in  the  working  of  the  senses,  in  clearness  of  and  dis- 
crimination between  sense-impressions,  and  in  interpretation  of 
them.  For  this  there  are  needed  prolonged  experience,  repetition, 
and  power  of  retention.  In  short,  a  good  percept  is  a  growtii,  not  a 
ready-made  thing  imposed  by  one  mind  on  another. 

But  the  mind's  activity  is  not  restricted  to  the  particular,  the 
isolated,  and  empirical.     Thru  the  combinations  and  permutations 
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of  its  percepts,  by  means  of  abstraction,  comparison,  discrimina- 
tion, classification,  generalization,  it  moves  forward  to  the  forma- 
tion of  general  notions  or  ideas  of  things  and  of  their  qualities. 
General  ideas,  or  concepts  as  they  are  called,  are  not  perfect  at 
once ;  for  a  great  number  of  us  many  of  them  never  become  perfect 
At  all;  and  from  their  very  nature  some  of  them  are  incapable  of 
absolute  accuracy.  Their  perfection  de})ends  upon  the  gradual 
perfecting  of  the  processes  of  abstraction,  comparison,  etc.,  upon 
the  perfection  of  the  percepts  out  of  which  they  rise,  and  upon  a 
more  and  more  enlightened  experience,  and  a  more  and  more  accurate 
judgment. 

Concepts,  too,  are  gradual  growths;  and  the  teacher's  task 
is  not  to  impose  them  ready-made  on  the  mind  of  his  pupil, 
but  to  stimulate,  sustain,  and  direct  him  in  improving  their  con- 
tents and  the  modes  of  activity  by  which  they  are  formed.  This 
he  can  only  do  by  helping  to  provide  a  wider  experience,  and  by 
encouraging  his  pupil's  self -activity ;  not  by  discouraging  and  de- 
predating this  activity  by  rejecting  its  results  and  substituting 
oth^  ready-made  results  which  are  not  the  pupil's  own,  nor  by  pre- 
maturely demanding  from  his  experience  what  his  experience  has 
not  in  it  to  give.. 

Accuracy  cannot  be  imposed  by  authority  nor  secured  by  com- 
pulsion and  punishment.  It  is  a  growth,  to  be  produced  by  gradu- 
ally inducing  a  clearer  perception  and  deeper  appreciation  of  its 
value.  Premature,  undiscriminating  insistence  on  it  impedes  or 
stops  self -activity.  If  we  can  encourage  and  help  the  pupil  to  be 
progressively  accurate  up  to,  or  nearly  up  to,  the  limits  of  his  grow- 
ing experience  and  knowledge,  we  shall,  indeed,  have  no  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied. 

But,  besides  using  its  materials  for  the  formation  of  general 
ideas,  the  mind  uses  them — ^its  percepts  and  mental  reproductions 
— for  the  construction  of  new  mental  pictures  and  combinations, 
and  for  the  creation  of  ideals,  that  is,  for  imagination  and  ideal- 
ization. 

IMAGINATION. 

In  imagination  — constructive  imagination — ^the  mind  selects 
from  the  material  already  possessed  or  in  process  of  acquisition 
such  wholes  or  parts  of  wholes  as  it  deems  necessary  for  its  purpose, 
and  then  combines  these  to  produce  the  new  result  desired.  The 
materials  should  be  truly  possessed  and  clearly  visualized;  there 
should  be  a  distinct,  definite  idea  of  the  result  to  be  produced; 
there  should  be  sound  judgment  in  selection,  and  knowledge  of 
how  to  form  the  combination,  together  with  experience  of  what  is 
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possible  and  harmonious  in  combination.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  that  the  beginner  cannot  possess  all,  or  any,  of  these 
qualifications  in  perfection.  The  matmals  will  not  be  ttvlj  pos- 
sessed and  will  be  weakly  visualized,  and  they  will  be  too  few  or 
not  very  suitable;  the  restdting  whole  will  lack  def initeness ;  the 
judgment  will  be  imperfect,  and  the  knowledge  and  experience 
insufficient;  while  the  rough  models  chosen  to  guide  the  construc- 
tion will  not  always  be  the  best  for  the  purpose.  In  short,  thru 
lack  of  knowledge  and  experience,  the  child's  imaginations  will  be 
imperfect,  often  incongruous,  sometimes  impossible.  Are  we,  there- 
fore, to  ignore  his  imagination  or  discourage  it  until  aU  his  means 
and  modes  are  perfect;  or  should  we  recognize  it,  and,  taking  it 
with  all  its  imperfections,  seek  gradually  to  improve  it  without 
undue  checking  and  coercion?  It  is  certain  that  we  cannot  improve 
it  without  exercising  it ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  exercise  will  not 
be  truly  effective  unless  it  begins  with  the  child,  where  he  is  and 
as  he  is,  and  unless  it  moves  forward  at  a  pace  suitable  to  the 
growth  of  his  powers  and  the  widening  of  his  experience. 

When  teaching  a  child  to  walk,  the  great  thing  is  not  merely 
to  walk  up  and  down  in  his  presence,  but  to  set  him  walking,  and 
to  seek  gradually  to  improve  his  mode  and  manner.  Our  aim  is  not 
to  get  him  from  one  chair  to  another,  but  to  teach  him  how  to  use 
his  limbs.  And  he  can  only  begin  in  his  own  manner.  So  here, 
the  main  thing  at  first  is  to  set  the  child  imagining  and  to  improve 
that.  The  actual  resulting  mental  picture  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance in  the  earliest  stages,  and  commonly  its  intrinsic  value 
at  best  is  either  nil  or  very  transient.  We  need  not  be  impatient 
because  it  is  often  out  of  touch  with  actuality  and  at  times  impos- 
sible. After  aU,.the  angels  of  Botticelli  and  Fra  Angelico  are 
quite  impossible  as  far  as  human  experience  goes;  and  so  are 
"Paradise  Lost,"  "The  Ancient  Mariner,*'  More's  "Utopia," 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  many  another  thing  we  could  but  ill 
spare. 

IDEALIZATION. 

Idealization  is  commonly  defined  as  the  formation  of  the 
highest  conception  of  a  thing.  It  is  generalization;  but,  instead 
of  aiming  at  bringing  together  all  that  is  typical  in  the  particu- 
lars examined,  it  seeks  to  combine  only  what  is  highest  and  best 
in  them.  By  its  very  nature  it  transcends  actuality,  yet  is  not  out 
of  touch  with  fact.  If,  when  ideals  of  goodness,  of  beauty,  of 
conduct,  have  been  formed,  it  should  afterwards  be  found  that  it 
is  quite  possible  to  attain  to  them,  they  would  cease  to  be  ideals 
in  a  true  sense.     Still  higher  above  those  heights  would  rise  the 
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true  ideals — for  ever  unattainable,  yet  for  ever  drawing  us  towards 
them,  and  showing  with  their  light  the  way  our  feet  should  climb. 
They  take  their  rise  in  the  experience  of  fact,  but  pass  thru  fact 
to  a  region  beyond  actuality.  Yet  they  are  none  the  less  true,  if 
rightly  formed,  merely  because  they  cannot  be  completely  realized. 
To  aid  his  pupils  in  forming  ideas  of  goodness,  truth,  beauty, 
and  in  transforming  these  into  ideaU  of  conduct,  should  be  one 
of  the  chief  aims  of  the  teacher. 

CHIEP  RELATIONS   BETWEEN   FACT  AND   FICTION. 

Unless  the  senses,  which  give  the  mind  its  first  material,  are 
exercised  on  realities,  they  cannot  give  the  mind  the  sense-impres- 
sions which  it  needs.  Unless  observation — which  is  of  supreme 
importance  in  the  earlier  stages,  and,  indeed,  important  in  all — 
unless  observation  is  occupied  with  realities,  it  cannot  do  its  work 
properly,  nor  provide  the  mental  food  necessary  for  mental  growth. 
From  observation,  experience,  and  thought  spring  the  mental  life 
of  man.  And  so,  too,  in  generalizing,  unless  the  processes  it  im- 
plies are  concerned  with  realities,  not  only  will  the  resulting  gener- 
alizations be  unsound  and  of  no  permanent  value,  but  also  the 
processes  themselves  will  be  imperfectly  carried  out  and  fail  to 
produce  the  needed  development;  tho  we  must  remember  that  real- 
ities do  not  reveal  themselves  as  such  to  a  yoimg  child  with  the 
same  fulness  as  they  do  to  an  older  child,  nor  to  an  older  child  as 
they  do  to  an  adult. 

The  case  is  very  much  the  same  with  imagination  when  the 
child  uses  it  in  order  to  mentally  picture  a  description  or  understand 
a  picture.  He  will  be  able  to  visualize  or  understand  only  so  far 
as  his  mind  is  in  possession  of  the  requisite  material ;  and  that  will 
be  best  which  he  has  really  made  his  own  from  observation  and 
experience ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  will  be  fact  or  what  seems  to  him 
to  be  such.  This  also  applies,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  child's  use 
of  imagination  in  original  construction ;  but  here,  whatever  may  be 
the  material  used,  the  character  of  the  construction  lies  within  the 
child's  own  power;  and,  in  his  choice  of  the  particular  construc- 
tion, there  is  no  more  reason  to  restrict  the  child  than  the  man  of 
science  solely  to  the  region  of  the  actual,  or  what  seems  to  be  such 
to  the  child  himself,  or  his  human  surroundings.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  impede  the  child's  own  spontaneous  movement  from  the  known 
to  the  unlmown — for  the  actual  here  means  that  which  is  known 
to  exist.  Experience  and  truer  knowledge  will  in  due  course  cor- 
rect his  faulty  constructions.  The  main  thing  is  to  insure,  as  far 
as  possible,  that  the  child  shall  not  foUow  the  lead  of  vague  or 
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excessive  emotion,  but  that  the  emotion  aroused  should  be  enlight- 
ened by  intellect  and  controlled  by  will. 

The  man  of  science,  with  his  mind  instructed  by  fact  and 
educated  by  experience,  is  not  only  an  observer  but  also  a  discoverer : 
and  he  cannot  add  new  territories  to  the  realm  of  knowledge  with- 
out crossing  the  frontier  of  the  known.  No  doubt  many  an  expedi- 
ticm  will  be  fruitless ;  but  it  is  only  by  such  expeditions  that  great 
discoveries  are  made.  The  man  of  science  gains  his  strength  and 
skill  from  observation  and  experience;  but  when  searching  for  a 
new  truth  his  conjectures  and  hypotheses  and  mental  pictures  go 
beyond  what  he  actually  knows;  tho,  of  course,  when  what  seems 
a  new  truth  ha^  been  lighted  on  it  must  be  brought  into  touch  with 
known  fact  before  it  can  be  accepted;  while  the  discoverer  him- 
self, however  much  he  may  strain  forward  into  the  unknown  with 
one  hand,  must  never  lose  his  firm  hold  of  fact  with  the  other.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  the  child's  imaginings  are  often  his  spontaneous 
endeavors  to  discover. 

I  have  spoken  pnly  of  the  realm  of  knowledge.  In  the  realm 
of  art,  where  imagination  subserves  the  purposes  of  pleasurable 
feeling  rather  than  those  of  knowing,  it  is  plain  that  still  greater 
freedom  must  be  allowed  in  the  choice  of  the  resulting  construc- 
tion, unless  art  is  to  be  synonymous  with  photography.  There 
must  be  something  more  than  plain  matter  of  fact  in  poetry, 
prose,  or  picture  to  give  it  a  right  to  the  name  of  art — ^a  touch  of 
feeling,  a  gleam  of  light,  a  sense  of  harmonious  construction,  a 
breath  which  blows  aside,  if  but  for  an  inch,  the  dust  of  the 
actual. 

But  the  strength  of  art  lies  as  much  in  revelation  as  in  inven- 
tion. Its  essential  qualities  are  insight,  selection,  and  beauty  of 
combination.  It,  too,  like  idealization — ^which  is  the  fine  art  of 
conception — ^must  take  its  rise  in  observation  and  experience,  must 
draw  its  materials  from  them;  and,  however  high  it  may  rear  its 
head,  must  keep  its  feet  firmly  planted  in  realities.  But,  tho 
esthetic  imagination  must  perforce,  in  order  to  be  intdligible, 
draw  the  details  of  its  materials  from  the  common  knowledge  and 
experience  of  mankind,  its  right  to  a  large  and  generous  treedom 
in  the  choice  of  constructions  should  not  be  unduly  questioned. 
The  test  of  matter  of  fact  cannot  always  be  applied  to  the  result- 
ing construction. 

PEDAOOGIC    BEBUCTIONB. 

From  what  I  have  just  said  three  deductions  follow  natu- 
rally: 

(1)  In  all  departments  of  mental  exercise  matter  of  fact  is  of 
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great  value,  and  in  most  it  is  of  supreme  importance.  Facts  must 
be  sought  for  and  made  as  accurate  as  possible.  But  in  some 
departments,  especially  those  into  which  esthetic  and  ethic  senti- 
ments enter  largely,  and  in  which  ideals,  therefore,  play  a  promi- 
nent part,  matter  of  fact  is  not  the  only  thing  needed,  nor  can  we 
restrict  the  exercises  wholly  to  the  limits  of  known  actuality. 

(it)  Accuracy  in  matters  of  fact  and  in  the  use  made  of  them 
is  a  slow  and  gradual  growth ;  and  we  must  be  content  to  work  at 
first  with  inaccuracies,  while  moving  ever  towards  accuracy. 

(8)  The  law  of  mental  development  is  that  the  child's  mind 
must  be  rendered  self -active,  and  the  mental  exercises  must  be 
given  when  they  are  needed  and  be  what  are  needed,  always  in 
harmony  with  the  nature  of  what  is  exercised,  and  continuously  in 
proportion  to  its  strength.  This  being  so,  and  seeing  that  the 
child's  store  of  real  fact  is  small,  and  his  appreciation  of  an  in- 
sight into  fact  and  the  relations  of  fact  slight  and  imperfect, 
some  of  the  exercises  which  his  mind  demands  for  its  development 
must  at  times  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  actual —  especially  in 
the  earlier  stages — ^and  the  results  be  out  of  keeping  with  fact. 
The  teacher's  task  is  not  to  ignore  or  to  stop  such  activities,  nor  to 
denounce  and  compel,  but  to  take  them  as  they  are  and  help  them 
gradually  to  become  better  servants  of  the  mind,  encouraging  and 
aiding  the  child  to  correct  the  faultiness  of  his  results  by  his  ever 
widening  and  deepening  experience  wherever  this  is  necessary. 
The  child  holds  quite  as  strange,  and  often  as  impossible,  beliefs 
about  matters  of  geography,  history,  every-day  life,  and  the 
physical  nature  around  him,  as  he  does  about  fairy  godmothers 
and  magic  wands;  and  the  last  are  no  more  baneful  than  the 
others. 

TH£   WONDERLAND   OP   ADULTS   AND   FAIRTLAND   OF    CHILDBEN. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  educational 
uses  of  fiction;  and,  seeing  that  such  controversy  as  there  is  on 
the  subject  centers  itself  chiefly  round  fairy  tales,  as  having  least 
in  common  with  reality,  I  shall  speak  of  them  first.  Fairy  stories 
and  other  tales  of  the  extraordinary  and  the  extra-natural  delight 
children,  we  are  told,  chiefly  by  rousing  their  wonder.  If  we  wish 
to  produce  this  effect,  why  not  bring  before  them  the  wonders  of 
nature,  the  fairyland  of  science?  Well,  there  is  one  little  draw- 
back to  this  which  ought  to  be  mentioned,  and  that  is  that  these 
wcmders  are  not  wonders  to  little  children.  It  requires  a  mind  fairly 
developed  and  fairly  well  stored  by  experience  to  see  the  wonder- 
/ulness  of  nature  or  science.  What  thrills  a  man  of  science^  what 
wakens  his  spirit  and  sets  it  agaze,  is  accepted  by  the  empty  and 
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itot^jcpenenced  child-mind  as  the  merest  commonplace  matter  of 
fact.  It  may  stir  his  curiosity  somewhat  for  awhile,  and  set  him 
asking:  "Why?**;  the  broader  and  fiercer  manifestations  of  ele- 
mental energies — ^the  thunder,  the  lightning,  the  hail — ^may  startle 
and  even  fill  him  with  fear;  but  the  quiet,  every-day  workings  of 
nature  and  life  excite  no  wonder  in  a  child's  mind  without  the  con- 
trasts and  the  insight  which  experience  has  not  yet  given  him.  Lit- 
tle children  may  get  much  that  is  pleasurable  and  helpful  from  this 
source ;  but  not  wonder.  It  is  not  to  awaken  wonder  that  we  make 
so  much  of  plants  and  animals  in  the  kindergarten  and  afterwards. 

Moreover,  the  material  which  little  children  gain  in  this  way 
from  nature,  being  but  slightly  understood,  and  not  seen  in  suf- 
ficiently varied  applications,  is  sure  at  first  to  be  used  by  them  for 
constructions  as  untrue  to  fact  and  as  fantastic  as  any  in  fairy- 
land. Indeed,  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  it  is  in  this  very  way  that 
the  child  gets  his  fairy  outfit.  Around  him  changes  are  always 
going  on :  night  follows  day,  leaves  come  and  go  on  the  trees,  seeds 
sprout  into  plants,  buds  open  into  flowers,  eggs  hatch  into  chickens 
— forces  are  at  work  which  produce  changes.  It  is  natural  to 
the  child — to  whom  already  an  adult  seems  to  have  practically  un- 
limited powers  and  skill — to  make  these  forces  the  attributes  of 
some  person  or  being.  His  fairy  queen  shall  have  this  power  of 
transforming  herself  and  other  tilings.  His  hero  shall  out-do  the 
bird  in  swiftness;  his  strength  shall  be  the  strength  of  ten;  his 
purse  shall  keep  perpetual  Christmas  Eve,  and  its  contents  be  ever 
mysteriously  renewed.  In  fact,  every  characteristic  of  fairyland 
can  easily  be  seen  to  be  directly  derived  from  the  child's  ob- 
servation of  his  surroundings;  and  the  strangeness  of  the  com- 
binations is  due  to  lack  of  experience,  to  imperfect  observation, 
and  to  a  strong  tendency  to  idealize  and  exaggerate. 

In  other  words,  fairy  stories  are  the  natural  spontaneous  con- 
structions of  childhood  made  out  of  material  gathered  by  itself, 
but  whose  conditions  and  inter-relations  it  does  not  yet  fully  under- 
stand. It  is  natural  that  in  the  fairy  world  things  should  suffer 
but  little  restrictions  from  natural  laws  and  material  necessities; 
and  that,  in  order  to  gain  the  freest  scope  for  idealization  and 
movement,  spirit,  ^  Miss  Anna  Buckland  puts  it,  should  be  given 
a  kind  of  superior  action  over  matter.  This  is  why,  in  my  opin- 
ion, children  love  fairy  stories — far  more  than  because  they  give 
a  vague  pleasurable  emotion  or  excite  wonder;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  hold  that  such  stories  may  be  made  of  great  educa- 
tional use  in  the  earlier  stages.  They  are  in  harmony  in  those 
stages  with  the  child's  own  mode  of  mental  activity,  and  by  using 
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them  we  fulfil  that  great  law  of  teaching — ^begin  with  what  in- 
terests now,  and  move  gradually  and  connectedly  to  what  shall  in- 
terest hereafter.  I  may  add  tiiat  it  is  almost  exclusively  among 
fairy  stories  that  there  are  to  be  found  tales  not  only  suitable  to 
little  children,  but  also  really  belonging  to  a  high  form  of  literature, 
while  the  best  of  them,  such  as  "The  Sleeping  Beauty*'  or 
**  Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  contain  fresh  and  naive  touches  of 
ethical  teaching  of  the  very  kind  we  need — ^the  brave  struggle  of 
the  prince  thru  the  tangled  wood,  the  triumph  of  love  that  has 
learned  to  look  thru  an  unpleasing  exterior  to  the  heart  within,  with 
tnany  another  unobtrusive  lesson  which  lures  us  on  to  virtue. 

AliliEGOBIES  AND   FABLES. 

But  there  are  other  stories  besides  those  of  fairyland ;  and  of 
these  I  must  now  speak.  They  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the 
later  stages  of  childhood.  There  are  "  allegories  " — ^but  these  are 
commonly  too  full  of  abstractions  and  symbolisms  to  be  very  in- 
teresting to  children.  They  may  enjoy  the  story — as  in  the 
case  of  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  " — ^but  the  symbolism,  as  far  as  it 
makes  itself  evident,  rather  disturbs  than  promotes  the  interest. 
Still,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  an  allegory  can  convey  a  moral 
precept  in  a  very  striking  and  memorable  way,  and  one  which  makes 
its  meaning  clearer. 

There  are  "  fables  " ;  but  these  are  too  often  satires  to  be 
very  suitable  to  children.  They  are,  however,  sometimes  full  of  real 
fun;  and,  if  the  laugh  is  good-natured  and  there  is  no  sneering, 
they  may  help  us  now  and  then  to  criticise  conduct  without  being 
unkind  or  too  personal.  The  power  to  see  the  humorous  side  of 
things  should  not  be  neglected. 

BEAIJSTIC   STOBIES. 

Lastly  there  are  "  realistic  stories  "  and  "  true  stories."  Of 
the  latter  I  need  not  speak  here,  except  under  the  head  of  the 
general  uses  of  stories.  Realistic  stories  may  be  made  of  consid- 
erable use;  but,  from  the  fact  that  they  profess  to  give  us  pictures 
— ^not  mere  reproductions — of  real  every-day  life,  and  that  real 
every-day  life  is  not  usually  very  eventful  or  exciting,  they  are  apt 
to  mislead  by  their  writers  making  the  abnormal,  exceptional,  and 
even  the  disagreeable,  far  too  prominent  in  order  to  enliven  the 
narrative.  Just  because  the  accoimt  of  a  naughty  child  or  a  very 
odd  person  or  strange  state  of  things  is  wont  to  prove  more  attract- 
ive than  that  of  ordinary  persons  or  conditions,  so  what  is  called 
realism  is  liable  to  give  a  very  distorted  idea  of  reality.     Besides, 
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it  is  very  commonly  forgotten  that  a  story  of  the  real  cannot  be 
real  to  a  child  unless  his  mind  possesses  the  material  and  the  ex- 
perience necessary  for  making  the  required  constructions ;  and  this 
holds  good  also  of  true  stories,  which  are  not  understood  and  assim- 
ilated by  a  child  merely  because  they  are  true. 

After  all  there  are  truths  higher  than  mere  matter  of  fact. 
It  is  possible  to  get  closer  to  the  true  meanings  and  duties  of  life 
than  human  action  gives  evidence  of.  Bacon's  realistic  attitude 
in  his  "  Essays  "  does  not  give  us  the  highest  truth. 

There  is  another  danger  about  realistic  stories  which  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  When  the  teacher  wishes  to  set  an  example  of 
conduct  before  the  children,  it  is  commonly  better,  as  Miss  Buckland 
points  out,*  to  place  the  stories  in  times  and  countries  different  from 
the  present — ^and  she  instances  the  story  of  "  The  Grood  Samaritan  ** 
— so  that  the  children  may  be  inspired  to  a  general  line  of  conduct^ 
and  not  be  led  "  to  a  petty  vain  attempt  to  repeat  what  has  been 
admired,  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  same  applause.*' 

I  take  it,  then,  that  realistic  stories  for  children,  when  used 
for  educational  purposes,  should  be  true  to  life  and  nature,  and 
should  deal  with  their  simple  ordinary  laws ;  should  have  no  forced 
moral ;  should  introduce  no  feeling  but  that  natural  to  the  children 
and  to  the  situation ;  and  the  scenes  and  characters  should  be  taken 
from  the  life  which  is  natural  to  childhood  or  which  is,  at  any  rate, 
easily  intelligible  to  children.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  most  of  the 
stories  nowadays  ostensibly  written  for  children  are  really  for  the 
sentimental  adult.  Not  that  I  wish  to  condemn  them — ^the  "  Ad- 
ventures of  Alice  "  are  a  perennial  delight ;  but  they  are  not  for 
children. 

EDUCATIONAL  USES  OF  FICTION. 

The  ground  appears  clear  now  for  a  statement  of  what,  to 
my  mind,  are  the  uses  of  fiction  in  education.  What  I  say  will 
refer  to  stories  in  general  used  in  one  part  or  another  of  education 
up  to  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven.t  Stories  enlarge  experience  by  giving 
descriptions  and  pictures  of  the  practical  working  of  much  that 
has  been  observed,  and  of  other  matters  similar  to  these;  they 
exercise  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  in  a  fitting  way ;  and  they 
supply  examples  and  ideals.  They  can  also  be  used  for  giving 
information  of  many  kinds.  Stories  enlarge  and  supply,  so  to  speak, 
the  beginnings  of  experience  by  illustrating  the  practical  working 

*  Teachers  interested  in  stories  should  read  Miss  Anna  Buddand's  admir- 
able essay  on  ''The  Educational  Use  of  Stories"  in  the  present  number  of 
Educatiokal  Foukdations. 

f  Here  and  there  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Buckland's  excellent  summary. 
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of  some  of  the  simple  laws  which  govern  life.  Tioie  experience  can 
only  come  with  years;  but,  meanwhile,  children  need  something  to 
guide  them.  Precepts  and  dogmatic  teaching  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
make  much  impression  on  them.  ^*  We  may  tell  children  that 
certain  causes  produce  certain  effects,  but  the  lesson  is  soon  for- 
gotten :  if  the  law,  however,  is  shown  in  action  in  a  story,  the  con- 
sequences remain  fixed  in  the  mind,  and,  again  and  again  thru 
life,  serve  as  a  guide  under  similar  circumstances."  Stories  show 
a  child  other  children  like  himself  living  and  acting  together,  and 
so  enable  him  in  a  measure  to  make  his  own  self  objective  and  to 
form  sounder  judgments  about  that  self..  They,  in  a  sense,  widen 
his  circle  of  intercourse  and  so  lessen  his  preoccupations  with  his 
own  likes  and  dislikes  and  wishes. 

Stories  exercise  the  child's  imagination — ^not  only  receptively 
and  imitatively,  but  also  by  supplying  him  with  much  material 
and  many  useful  models  for  constructions  of  his  own.  A  very  little 
care  in  selection  will  enable  the  mode  of  activity  to  be  both  simple 
and  suitable.  They  can  be  made  to  exercise  all  the  simpler  non- 
egoistic  feelings,  and  especially  sympathy,  which  has  been  called 
"  the  imagination  of  the  heart " — and  this  without  the  of  tef.i  too* 
keen  and  confusing  excitement  of  real  cases  personally  present.. 
The  child  sees  the  feelings  of  others  at  work  and  so  learns  stitt 
further  to  observe  and  realize  the  feelings  of  those  around  him,  and 
to  imagine  what  they  will  be  in  cases  beyond  his  experience. 

Stories  supply  examples,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  They 
supply  also  ideals,  which  are  still  more  important,  not  only  on  the 
ethical  but  also  on  the  esthetic  side.  A  life  unstirred  by  admiration, 
unlighted  by  a  gradual  growing  love  of  excellence,  is  but  the 
life  of  bird  or  beast,  not  that  of  a  human  being.  We  must  hold 
firmly  by  the  natural  and  real,  but  chiefly  that  we  may  reach 
the  spiritual  beyond  it.  Ideals,  like  much  else,  are  growths;  and 
they  must  seem  to  us  to  be  partly  realizable  by  ourselves  or  they 
will  have  no  influence  on  conduct,  will  not  call  the  will  into  play. 
The  ideals  we  set  before  the  little  ones  should  be  children's  ideals, 
which  will  grow  into  the  man's  ideals  later  on.  And,  in  order  that 
their  partial  realization  may  seem  possible  to  children,  we  must 
clothe  these  ideals  in  definite  forms  and  set  them  doing  definite 
things.  From  the  characters  and  actions  must  simply,  unob- 
strusively,  almost  unconsciously,  spring  the  moral  maxims  which 
we  wish  the  children  to  adopt  as  their  own  true  guides.  Dogmatic 
teaching  in  this  matter  is  quite  inadequate.  In  no  other  depart- 
ment are  stories  so  valuable  as  in  this;  and  in  this  a  high  place 
must  be  given,  I  think,  to  the  best  of  our  fairy  stories;  because 
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they  are  full  of  chilc&ood^s  ideals.  If  the  prison-house  of  matter 
of  fact  must  perforce — even  for  his  very  health  and  safety — dose 
round  the  growing  boy,  let  us  at  least  leave  it  here  and  there  open 
to  the  sky. 

I  would  not,  as  some  educators  propose,  make  stories,  and 
especially  fairy  stories,  the  central  predominant  interest,  Ihe  source 
from  which  all  else  must  spring,  in  the  education  of  children.  The 
central  interest  should  be  for  them  their  natural  and  their  human 
surroundings — ^plants,  animals,  and  human  beings.  It  is  from  in- 
tercourse with  these  that  the  stories  must  spring,  not  knowledge  of 
these  merely  from  the  stories.  In  what  I  have  been  saying,  I  have 
been  dealing  with  one  only  of  the  means  at  the  teacher's  command, 
one  only  of  the  higher  uses  of  fact.  There  are  other  me€tns  and 
other  uses  which  have  to  be  considered  before  we  can  decide  on  what 
shall  be  predominant.  But,  whatever  may  be  our  decision,  the  firm 
basis  of  all  must  be  reality,  matter  of  fact.  There  is  no  valuable 
art,  there  is  no  sound  morality,  which  is  not  firmly  rooted  in  fact, 
and  does  not  grow  up  from  thence  by  means  of  experience.  But  in 
both  there  is  something  more  than  matter  of  fact — ^the  aspiring 
spirit  of  humanity, 

Still  climbing  after  ioitdom  infinite, 

And  always  moving  as  the  restless  spheres. 

We  shall  not  compass  our  great  ends  as  teachers,  we  shall  not 
rear  true  men  and  women,  by  restricting  children  to  matter  of  fact, 
and  clipping  the  pinions  of  their  roving  fancies.  As  imagination 
and  idealization  without  fact  become  empty,  dreaming,  vanishing 
phantoms,  so  fact  without  imagination  and  idealization  makes  man 
a  beast  of  burden  or  a  machine.         H.  Coubthope  Bowen,  M.  A. 


DISCUSSION  AND  QUESTIONS. 

In  the  discussion  following  the  reading  of  Mr.  Bowen's  paper  at  the 
London  College  of  Preceptors,  one  speaker  suggested  that  it  was  difficult  to 
gaj  in  all  cases  where  fact  beeins  and  fiction  ends.  In  teadiine  history,  for 
example,  the  subject  might  either  be  taught  as  a  mere  compendium  of  facts, 
or  the  teacher  might  derive  assistance  from  such  sources  as  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  in  order  to  assist  the  pupil  in  forming  ideas  of  the  characters  of 
liistorical  personages  and  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Mr.  Bowen,  the 
speaker  thought,  nad  rather  ridiculed  the  notion  of  exciting  the  wonder  of 
the  child  by  the  every-day  phenomena  of  nature.  He  himself  considered  it 
very  desirable  to  get  the  child  to  wonder  at  the  most  commonplace  things,  as 
for  instance  the  fiuling  of  a  stone  to  the  ground,  as  in  this  way  the  facuRy  of 
observation  could  be  most  effectually  trained. 

What  is  your  own  view  with  reference  to  Mr.  Bowen's  conclusions? 
What  do  you  consider  the  strongest  points  in  Mr.  Bowen 's  paper  ? 
Give  reasons. 
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educational  deed  of  8torie8« 

|TORI£S  cure  the  child's  first  introduction  into  that  grand 

world  of  the  ideal  in  character  and  life;  and  the  first  and 

highest  use  of  stories  is  to  enable  a  child  to  form  a  pure 

and  noble  ideal  of  what  man  may  be  and  do.     A  child 

who  is  taught  only  certain  moral  precepts,  and  who  has 

no  representation  put  before  him  of  these  truths  expressed  in 

characters  and  actions,  rising  above  the  common  level,  will  lack  the 

courage,  the  energy,  the  aspiration,  and  still  more  the  humility, 

necessary   to   raise   his   own   character   and   life   to   the   highest 

standard — 

**  We  liye  hy  Admiratioii,  Hope»  and  Lore* 
And  even  as  these  are  weU  and  wisely  fixed. 
In  dignity  of  being  we  ascend." 

A  second  use  of  stories  is  in  the  illustrations  they  supply  to 
children  of  the  laws  governing  life.  The  lessons  of  experience  are 
only  learnt  in  the  course  of  years;  and  children  have  at  once  to 
begin  to  live  in  a  world  in  which  they  are  strangers.  We  may  tell 
children  that  certain  causes  produce  certain  effects,,  but  the  lesson 
is  soon  forgotten ;  if  the  law,  however,  is  shown  in  action  in  a  story, 
the  consequences  remain  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  again  and  again 
thru  life  serve  as  a  guide  under  similar  circumstances. 

A  third  use  of  stories  is  the  sense  they  give  a  child  of  a  world 
beyond  his  own;  and  thus,  next  to  companionship,  they  serve  to 
destroy  that  egotism  which  looks  on  self  as  center  of  all  things. 
The  child  perceives  that  he  stands  in  brotherly  relation  to  children 
he  has  never  seen  or  known,  but  who  enjoy  what  he  does,  who  have 
the  same  difficulties  and  temptations  to  overcome,  and  from  this 
knowledge  spring  up  a  genial  love  for  others  and  the  cheerful 
courage  that  the  sense  of  companionship  gives. 

A  fourth  use  of  stories  is  for  the  development  of  sympathy, 
or  the  imagination  of  the  heart.  Stories  bring  before  a  child  a 
large  amount  of  human  experience,  with  which  he  would  otherwise 
be  unfamiliar ;  but  by  the  help  of  imagination  he  can  conceive  what 
others  suffer  or  enjoy ;  and  thus,  without  imduly  exciting  emotion, 
it  can  be  kept  in  healthy  exerdse ;  and  the  child  is  trained  to  quick- 
ness of  perception  in  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others,  and  is 
prepared  for  entering  into  joys  and  sorrows  beyond  his  actual 
range  of  experience. 

A  fifth  use  of  stories  is  in  bringing  the  power  of  example  to 

bear  upon  children.    The  true  influence  of  example,  we  must  notice, 

is  not  that  of  a  pattern  to  be  copied;  children  should  not  be  en- 

'COiuraged  to  practise  direct  imitations  of  particular  actions,  which 
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are  held  up  to  admiration,  because  this  leads  only  to  a  x>^tty,  vain 
attempt  to  repeat  what  has  been  admired,  in  hope  of  getting  the 
same  applause.  But  the  real  power  of  example  lies  in  the  special 
inspiration  it  gives  to  a  particular  principle  of  conduct.  For  this 
reason,  the  best  example  stories  are  those  taken  from  times  or 
countries  in  which  life  was  different  from  the  present,  so  that  the 
action  may  not  be  literally  repeated,  but  that  it  may  rather  rouse 
to  greater  yigor  the  principle  or  feeling  upon  which  the  special 
action  was  founded.  The  story  of  the  good  Samaritan,  with  its 
close,  "  Gro  and  do  likewise,''  illustrates  the  true  meaning  and  force 
of  example  stories. 

In  the  use  of  stories  in  the  kindergarten  and  earliest  school 
years,  it  is  important  that  the  stock  should  not  be  too  large.  The 
repetition  of  a  story  is  not  tedious  to  children.  They  delight  in 
an  old  story,  for  all  the  world  is  new  to  them,  and  they  seek  a  rest 
from  novelty  in  familiarity;  just  €is,  when  the  world  grows  old  to 
us,  we  seek  a  change  from  monotony  in  novelty.  An  old  story  has 
a  growing  influence  upon  children,  while  the  first  effect  of  a  new 
story  is  often  scarcely  felt.  In  fact  a  good  story  cannot  be  thoroly 
understood,  nor  can  it  answer  all  the  purposes  it  is  meant  to  serve, 
until  it  has  been  repeated  many  times.  The  notion  that  children's 
stories  have  in  them  nothing  educative,  that  they  are  to  be  classed 
only  among  the  gratifications  of  life,  has  led  to  their  being  supplied 
to  children  in  such  abundance  that  they  are  often  only  skipped 
thru  and  thrown  aside.  One  strong  plea  for  the  use  of  stories  in 
childhood  is,  that  they  may  be  really  studied  and  understood,  so  as  to 
serve  for  the  true  development  and  training  of  the  child,  and  not 
for  the  undue  stimulation  of  the  imagination  into  a  spurious,  ir- 
regular life.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  all  stories  selected 
for  educational  ends  should  be  true  to  the  principles  of  good  litera- 
ture ;  that  they  should  be  simple  and  free  from  casuistry,  false  senti- 
ment, and  exaggerations  of  every  kind;  that  they  should  be  of 
bright  and  delicate  fancy,  sweet,  tender,  and  true. 

A  short  analysis  of  children's  literature  may,  perhaps,  be  helpful 
in  guiding  the  choice  of  stories.  We  will  divide  it  into  the  usual 
classes  of  Ideal,  or  purely  imaginative  literature,  and  Realistic,  or 
having  a  form  taken  from  life  in  the  actual  world.  Under  the  head 
of  imaginative  literature,  we  place  fairy-stories,  allegories,  and 
fables.  We  will  take  the  composition  of  a  fairy-story  first,  not  only 
because  a  fairy-story  has  the  greatest  charm  for  children,  but  also 
because  it  is  reaUy  one  of  the  higher  forms  of  literature.  The 
idea  in  the  minds  of  many  story-tellers,  and  story-writers  too,  is 
that  a  fairy-story  means  any  jumble  of  incidents,  in  which  for  no 
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distinct  purpose  or  design  natural  laws  are  set  at  defiance.  But 
the  very  meaning  of  the  word  "  faerie  "  is  spiritual ;  and  if  we 
analyze  one  of  the  genuine  old  fairy-stories,  we  shall  nearly  always 
find  that  there  is  at  the  heart  of  it  some  great  spiritual  truth,  which 
forms  the  soul,  as  it  were,  of  the  story.  The  incidents  of  the  story 
are  all  designed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  this  truth  in  action; 
and  what  makes  it  *^  faerie  "  is,  that  in  order  to  give  the  freest  scope 
for  the  working  out  of  the  truth,  fancy  may  create  a  world  for  the 
action  of  it — ^a  world  in  which  there  is  no  restriction  from  natural 
laws  and  material  necessities.  It  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  superior  action 
given  to  spirit  over  matter. 

We  may  illustrate  the  composition  of  a  true  fairy-story  by  a 
brief  analysis  of  "  The  Sleeping  Beauty."  The  inner  truth  at  the 
heart  of  this  story  is,  that  hatred  works  death — ^**  he  that  hateth 
his  brother  is  a  murderer  " — ^but  love  is  stronger  than  hatred,  and  it 
is  thru  love  alone  that  the  works  of  hatred  are  to  be  destroyed. 
First  there  is  the  christening  of  the  new  child ;  at  the  very  beginning 
its  life  is  threatened  by  the  hatred  of  the  malignant  fairy,  out  of 
revenge  because  she  was  not  invited  to  the  feast.  The  child  is  to 
die,  tho  the  curse  is  afterwards  changed  into  the  death-Kke  sleep, 
which  is  death  as  regards  all  the  purposes  of  life.  The  king  tries 
to  defeat  the  curse  of  hatred  by  tiie  unspiritual  means  of  destroy- 
ing all  the  spindles  in  his  kingdom;  but  this,  of  course,  is  of  no 
avail.  The  day  comes  when,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  the  maiden 
finds  the  wicked  fairy  spinning.  She  takes  tiie  spindle,  pricks  her- 
self, and  immediately  sinks  with  all  the  world  around  her  into  the 
death-like  sleep.  Aroimd  the  castle  grows  the  thick  hedge  of  thorns 
and  briers,  as  high  as  the  towers,  so  that  it  cannot  be  leaped  over ; 
and  this  is  set  by  hatred  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  love  into  the 
world  of  death.  Then  one  after  another  the  princes  come;  they 
wish  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  sleeping  maiden ;  but  this  desire  can- 
not carry  them  thru  the  thorns  and  briers.  A  hundred  years 
pass  away,  and  the  curse  of  hatred  still  works ;  time,  that  all  things 
else  destroys,  has  in  itself  no  power  to  impair  the  strength  of  the 
curse.  At  last,  in  due  time,  the  true  prince  appears.  He  is  coun- 
seled by  prudent  people  not  to  try  to  enter  the  castle,  for  he  can- 
not do  so  but  thru  suffering,  and  the  end  may  be  only  death.  But 
the  prospect  of  suffering,  or  death,  cannot  daunt  him;  love  ia 
stronger  than  fear  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  He  ap- 
proaches the  hedge  and  the  thorns  and  briers  are  to  him  but  as  fra- 
grant roses — this  is  the  first  victory  of  love  over  the  obstacles  placed 
by  hatred  in  the  way  of  ultimate  triumph.  The  roses  close  behind 
lum,  and  become  again  thorns  and  briers ;  love  can  carry  him  for- 
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ward,  but  there  is  no  smoothing  of  the  way  for  retreat.  At  length 
he  enters  the  castle.  The  whole  world  within  shares  in  the  sleep  of 
death.  The  dogs  in  the  castle-yard,  the  pigeons  on  the  roof,  the 
flies  on  the  window-panes,  the  servants  in  iiie  kitchen,  the  courtiers, 
the  king  and  the  queen,  all  lie  under  the  power  of  hatred.  At  the 
first  expression  of  a  love  which  can  ^^  give  and  hazard  all,"  the 
whole  world  of  death  wakes  to  life,  with  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  a 
new  spring-day.  The  deadly  curse  of  hatred  is  destroyed ;  thought 
and  work  are  filled  with  energy ;  everything  is  in  action.  **  And 
they  all  lived  happily  to  the  end,"  is  tiie  conclusion  of  the  fine  old 
story. 

If  we  analyze  in  the  same  way  any  other  of  the  genuine  old 
fairy-stories,  such  as  "  Cinderella,"  or  "  Mrs.  HoUe,"  we  shall  find 
that  the  play  of  fancy  is  not  the  mere  irregular  wandering  of  a 
dream,  but  that  there  is  distinct  unity  of  design  in  the  incidents, 
while  at  the  heart  of  all  of  them  lies  some  great  immortal  truth, 
which  gives  them  their  hold  on  generation  after  generation,  and  will 
preserve  them  in  the  perpetual  freshness  of  child-like  beauty  as  long 
as  the  world  shall  last. 

It  is  in  contrasting  the  old  fairy-stories  with  such  books  as 
"  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  "  tiiat  we  feel  the  more  strongly 
the  artistic  perfection  of  the  old  stories.  Natural  laws  and  ordinary 
combinations  are  set  aside  in  the  Alice  books,  not  that  fancy  may 
have  free  scope  to  create  a  world  for  the  working  out  of  any  great 
spiritual  truth,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  the  odd  effect  which  incon- 
gruity produces.  It  is  Wonderland,  but  it  is  not  Fairyland.  There 
is  humor  in  the  incongruity;  but  it  requires  familiarity  with 
ordinary  laws  and  combinations  to  feel  the  humor  of  the  incon- 
gruity; and  children  are  much  less  struck  with  the  odd  effect 
than  older  people;  as  a  little  child  once  asked — ^**Why  shouldn^t 
a  walrus  go  out  with  a  carpenter?"  Children  miss  also  the  slight 
satire  which  underlies  some  parts,  and,  together  with  the  humor, 
gives  to  the  bright  fancy  of  these  books  a  charm  for  older  readers. 
Allegories  are  more  spiritualized  than  fairy-stories,  and  have 
less  of  human  interest.  In  an  allegory,  the  personages  of  the  story 
are  not  human  beings,  but  represent  single  abstract  qualities.  The 
scene  also  of  the  story,  tho  taken  from  the  material  world,  is  com- 
posed of  objects,  most  of  which  are  symbols.  There  is  consequently 
less  unity  of  idea,  and  less  unity  of  art,  in  the  construction  of  an 
allegory.  They  serve  good  purpose  in  direct  religious  teaching, 
and  in  moral  training.  They  are  useful  also  in  training  children 
to  understand  symbols,  and  to  see  readily  the  relation  of  form  to 
essence  and  the  fitness  of  certain  material  things  to  express  abstract 
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qualities.  This  will  prepare  them,  not  only  for  the  later  study^  of 
our  great  classic  allegories  of  English  literature,  but  also  for  the 
understanding  of  poetry,  and  of  many  parts  of  the  Bible ;  and  will 
enable  them  to  see  in  Nature,  not  only  the  beauty  of  material 
form,  but  the  deep  truths  she  teaches,  so  that — ^**  The  earth 
and  common  face  of  Nature  *'  may  speak  to  them  "  rememberable 
things." 

Fables  are  stores  of  imagination,  in  that  speech  is  given  to 
animals.  The  essence  of  a  fable  is  the  representation  of  the  faults 
and  follies  of  hmnan  beings,  as  reflected  in  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  the  lower  creation.  A  fable  is  therefore  necessarily  a  satire ;  and 
this  is  an  element  of  literature  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for  chil- 
dren to  learn  to  love  for  its  own  sake.  It  requires,  therefore,  careful 
use  in  the  kindergarten,  and  should  be  reserved  only  for  minor 
faults  common  among  the  children  themselves.  A  good-natured^ 
hearty  laugh  at  the  reflection  of  ourselves  in  a  fable  is  a  very  whole- 
some thing ;  but  if  the  laugh  is  a  sneer  at  humanity,  there  is  a  fear 
of  destroying  reverence  and  love. 

Realistic  stories  are  those  best  fitted  for  illustrating  the  laws 
by  which  life  is  governed,  and  thus  showing  to  children  that  the 
consequences  -  which  follow  conduct  are  as  sure  as  the  sequence  of 
cause  and  efl^ect.  A  good  realistic  story  should  consist  of  one  gen- 
eral law  of  life,  shown  in  its  ordinary  legitimate  action.  The 
scenes  for  the  action  must  be  the  real  world  of  human  character  and 
life.  Tho  a  realistic  story  is  thus  a  sketch  from  nature,  it  must  be 
a  picture^  and  not  a  mere  photograph.  The  attempt  to  imitate 
exactly  the  sayings  and  doings  of  children,  as  in  the  books  called 
*'  Helen's  Babies  "  and  "  Totty's  Book,"  tho  very  amusing  to  read, 
is  not  real  literature,  because  there  is  no  artistic  purpose  or  design 
in  them.  Jane  Austen's  novels  are  some  of  the  best  examples  in 
literature  of  good  realistic  stories.  There  is  in  each  a  distinct^ 
intelligent  purpose,  which  is  artistically  worked  out  in  characters 
and  scenes,  drawn  entirely  from  the  living  around  her. 

As  one  object  of  realistic  stories  for  children  is  to  accustom 
them  to  expect  certain  results  as  the  consequences  of  certain  actions, 
it  is  important  that  they  should  deal  with  the  simple,  ordinary  laws 
of  life,  and  not  with  paradoxes  or  exceptions.  In  mature  litera- 
ture it  has  been  the  work  of  some  of  the  finest  master-hands  to  show 
how  the  action  of  a  lower  law  may  be  on  occasions  set  aside  by  the 
intervention  of  a  higher,  and  that  we  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion a  wider  range  in  predicting  results ;  but  exceptions  only  puzzle 
children,  who  use  them  at  once  for  generalizing,  and  it  is  important 
to  establish  first  the  general  law  as  the  common  rule  for  conduct. 
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Extraordinary  stories,  in  which  wholly  inadequate  means  are  repre- 
sented as  producing  desired  results,  lay  the  foundations  of  idleness 
and  recklessness  of  consequences  in  after  life,  and  are  the  cause  of 
much  bad  work  and  senseless  disregard  of  natural  laws.  Perfect 
truthfulness  to  nature  is  essential  in  a  good  realistic  story.  The 
incidents  must  be  such  as  naturally  follow  certain  causes ;  the  charac- 
ters must  represent  real,  living  children  of  the  true  type,  not  pre- 
cocious exceptions ;  and  the  feeling  must  be  neither  of  a  kind  un- 
usual in  a  child,  nor  of  a  degree  beyond  what  the  situation  requires. 
Children  so  soon  detect  falseness,  and  every  attempt  to  produce  im- 
pression by  exaggeration  wakens  distrust  in  the  mind  of  a  child, 
almost  unconsciously  to  himself. 

A  realistic  story  for  children  must  not  only  be  true  to  life,  but 
the  characters  and  scenes  should  be  taken  from  that  portion  of  life 
which  belongs  to  children.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  best  school  of 
literature,  that  all  subjects  are  not  subjects  for  art ;  because  art  has 
a  purpose  of  its  own,  which  is  not  answered  by  the  merely  artistic 
treatment  of  every  kind  of  subject.  The  highest  fimction  of  art  is 
to  lead  the  mind  to  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  human 
life ;  and  in  mature  literature  the  glory  of  the  highest  ideal  cannot 
be  shown  without  showing  the  hard  conflict,  the  upward  struggle 
thru  darkness  and  evil  to  the  last  victory  of  light  and  duty ;  but  the 
introduction  of  mature  evil  into  children's  literature,  before  they 
have  to  enter  into  conflict  with  it,  and  before  faith  has  taken  such 
root  as  to  assure  the  final  victory  of  good,  has  a  most  injurious  and 
depressing  eff^ect  upon  a  child's  mind.  It  is  needful  for  the  teacher 
to  keep  this  in  mind,  because  so  many  stories  for  children  have  ap- 
peared of  late  depicting  the  low  current  of  life  in  the  city  slums,  and 
dealing  with  the  mature  sins  of  drunkenness,  brutality,  and  coarse 
vice.  True  temperance  stories  for  children  are  those  in  which  the 
nobleness  of  self-denial  and  control  over  appetite  is  shown;  and 
feelings  of  compassion  for  the  erring  are  most  truly  and  effectually 
trained  in  childhood  by  calling  out  pity  for  a  companion  in  age 
who  has  yielded  to  a  mutual  temptation.  The  world  of  the  poor 
belongs  to  the  life  of  children ;  and  stories  of  the  poor,  of  the  hard- 
ships they  have  to  endure,  are  useful  in  awakening  sympathy ;  there 
are  also  in  such  stories  to  be  found  the  highest  examples  of  patience 
and  unselfish  love. 

Stories  that  belong  to  other  subjects  of  culture  have  also  their 
place;  but  these  may  be  left  to  their  own  special  lines.  Such  are 
Bible  stories,  natural  history  stories,  stories  of  travel  and  adventure, 
biography  or  history. 
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THE  A&T   OF   TELIJNG  8TOBIES. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  telling  stories  is  a  gift ;  but  it  is  only 
a.n  art,  more  easy  at  first  to  some  persons  than  to  others.  The  chief 
reason  why  some  persons  cannot  tell  stories  is  because  they  have 
**  no  story  to  tell."  They  have  only  a  dim,  confused  picture  of  one 
in  the  mind,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  this  vague  image 
perfectly  dear  and  vivid.  For  this  purpose,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
them  to  read  the  story  over  several  times ;  and  in  order  to  be  sure  that 
the  impression  is  sixong  enough  to  reproduce  it  accurately,  and 
Toithaut  any  hes%tatuM%  it  may  be  useful  to  write  it  from  memory, 
and  compare  it  with  the  original. 

The  next  thing  is  to  look  for  the  leading  idea,  or  inner  tiuth, 
of  the  story,  and  then  mark  the  strong  points  of  the  narrative. 
They  are  the  features  that  express  the  soul,  as  it  were,  and  in  telling 
the  story  they  will  require  the  greatest  prominence;  and  if  the 
teacher  supplies  additional  details,  these  should  aU  tend  to  the 
further  illustration  of  the  leading  idea.  Children  love  details,  but 
unnecessary  particulars  only  confuse  and  destroy  effect.  If,  for 
instance,  a  room  has  to  be  described,  the  first  point  to  be  determined 
is  what  idea  the  room  has  to  express,  as  poverty,  cheerfulness,  dis- 
order ;  and  then  only  such  details  as  strengthen  the  idea,  and  con- 
form to  it,  need  be  given.  Teachers  who  picture  Bible  scenes  often 
quite  destroy  the  effect  of  the  narrative,  because  they  do  not  pre- 
serve the  relation  between  the  details  they  supply  and  the  leading 
idea  of  the  story. 

It  is  better  in  narration  to  keep  to  one  single  line,  and  avoid 
episodes ;  for  children  easily  lose  a  thread ;  and  if  their  interest  has 
once  been  diverted,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  return  to  the  former 
line.  It  is  often  necessary,  therefore,  to  sacrifice  the  idea  of  the 
simultaneous  action  of  two  lines  of  narration  in  order  to  complete 
one,  before  taking  up  the  other.  For  instance,  in  telling  the  story 
of  the  First  Book  of  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene,"  to  a  class  of  chil- 
dren from  twelve  to  fourteen,  it  was  found  necessary,  at  the  part 
where  the  Red  Cross  Knight  and  Una  are  separated,  to  continue 
the  adventures  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight  up  to  the  point  where  he 
meets  Una  again,  and  then  to  take  up  Una's  story,  and  tell  that 
continuously  to  the  same  point.  Spenser,  it  wHl  be  remembered, 
preserves  the  idea  of  simultaneous  action,  by  taking  up  the  story 
of  each  in  alternate  cantos;  but  children,  even  of  that  age,  were 
incapable  of  carrying  on  the  two  lines  of  narrative  at  the  same  time, 
and  tangled  the  threads  of  the  story. 

It  is  desirable  in  the  repetition  of  a  story  to  keep  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  first  version  of  it.     Children  see  at  once  the  details 
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of  a  story,  and  retain  a  vivid  impression  of  them  in  the  inward  eye. 
They  are  always  ready  to  correct  the  slightest  deviation  from  the 
original  with  a  serious  air  of  reproof,  for  it  is  associated  in  their 
minds  with  a  want  of  truthfulness.  Thus  in  telling  a  story,  it  was 
once  said  there  were  three  plates  on  the  shelf.  Every  bright  little 
mental  eye  saw  the  three  plates,  as  plainly  as  possible ;  and  when, 
on  repeating  the  story,  it  was  said  there  were  two  plates  on  the  shelf, 
an  indignant  exclamation  at  once  arose, — ^*  There  were  three  plates, 
last  time  there  were  three  plates."  A  charitable  little  child  sug- 
gested, ^*  But  perhaps  one  has  been  broken  since  last  time;"  the 
general  feeling,  however,  was,  that  the  second  version  was  not 
strictly  truthful. 

Conversations  have  much  more  effect  if  related  in  the  first  person ; 
and  this  form  also  gives  the  story-teller  opportunity  for  varying 
the  voice  and  manner,  according  to  the  character  of  the  speaker. 
Children  always  begin  to  brighten  into  eager  interest  as  soon  as  the 
story  becomes  dramatic ;  and  more  feeling  can  be  given  to  the  touch- 
ing passages. 

The  use  of  expectation  and  surprise  is  helpful  in  keeping  up 
the  interest  of  little  children,  and  questions  and  guesses  recidl  their 
attention  at  once,  if  it  should  have  wandered  If,  however,  these  are 
used  too  much,  children  sometimes  become  rather  confused  between 
the  guesses  of  the  class  and  the  facts  of  the  story. 

The  difficulty  of  telling  stories  to  children  is  one  which,  like 
all  others,  disappears  by  practice.  Persons  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  be  with  children  often  fancy  they  cannot  tell  stories,  but  if  they 
only  get  the  outlines  of  one  story  thoroly  and  clearly  impressed  in 
their  own  minds,  and  repeat  this  story  a  few  times  to  children,  they 
will  find  that  very  soon  they  can  tell  it  easily  and  well.  They  can 
then  in  the  same  way  try  another  and  anollier.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  the  best  way,  when  you  think  you  cannot  do  a  thing,  is  to 
go  and  do  it.  And  certainly  there  is  no  art  in  the  world  which  can 
be  learned  only  from  directions,  nor  is  there  any  talent  so  great  that 
it  can  attain  success  without  practice.  Anna  Buckland. 


QUESTIONS. 

1 .  Enumerate  the  principal  educational  uses  of  stories. 

2.  (a)  Wherein  may  be  found  the  real  power  of  example  as  an  ed- 
ucational factor  ? 

(b)  What  stories  are  best  suited  to  influence  conduct  ? 
The  questions  here  propounded  aim  at  fundamentals.    They  should  be  stud- 
ied and  discussed  with  special  care. 

3.  Discuss  the  art  of  story  telling  and  indicate  how  teachers  may 
develop  skill  in  this  art. 
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Child  Study  and  Child  Training. 

Some  Cau8<8  and  6f f ccts  of  fatigue  fn  8cbool« 

HHE  causes  of  fatigue  are  many  and  various.  Lack  of 
rest  or  overwork  may  be  responsible  for  it,  as  may  also 
malnutrition  or  absence  of  cleanliness.  The  serious  men- 
tal result  of  fatigue  is,  broadly  speaking,  a  relapse 
into  the  animal  method  of  non-reasoning.  •  The  human 
being  ceases  to  be  rational  when  under  the  effect  of  fatigue. 

It  is  plain  that  children  having  less  power  of  resistance  than 
adults,  suffer  particularly  from  these  conditions.  Every  effort,  long 
enough  continued,  or  indulged  in  too  intensively,  produces  fatigue. 
Interesting  investigations  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  fatigue 
values  of  the  different  school  studies.*  The  daily  program  of 
exercises  must  therefore  be  carefully  planned  in  order  to  balance 
the  pupils'  powers  of  application.  Forenoon  and  afternoon  work 
must  differ  in  character,  as  surely  the  different  hours  of  the  day 
have  different  energy  vidues  for  the  children,  individually  and  col- 
lectively. Recesses  should  be  systematically  distributed,  to  afford 
relief  and  recreation  at  the  proper  junctures;  the  length  of  the 
instruction  periods  must  be  adjusted  to  the  fatigue  values  of  the 
studies  referred  to  before.  A  change  of  employment,  tho  generally 
having  the  function  of  relief,  is  not  in  every  case  recreative. 

Thus  Ellis  says  in  his  «  Phflosophy  of  Education  " :  "  Noth- 
ing is  more  demanded  now  than  a  thoro  study  of  various  methods 
of  rest  and  recuperation ;  for  upon  capacity  to  rest  depends  capacity 
to  work.  The  experiments  of  Mosso,  Keller,  Emminghaus,  and 
others,  show  the  rapid  wear  of  the  mental  and  physical  organism 
in  all  kinds  of  work,  and  indicate  the  great  advantage  of  short 
periods  of  work  at  high  pressure  alternating  with  short  periods 
of  rest;  but  just  what  gives  the  greatest  rest  is  as  yet  a  subject 
of  dispute.  This  much  does  seem  certain  that  intricate  calisthenics 
and  exercises  demanding  strong  attention,  or  great  physical  exer- 
tion, do  not  properly  rest  a  brain  tired  from  study.  The  need 
for  a  long  period  of  continuous  sleep,  especially  long  in  youth,  is 
impressed  ever  more  fibrmly;  but  in  what  way  to  spend  waking 
periods  in  order  to  best  rest  and  recuperate  for  renewed  efforts  is 
still  entirely  unsettled  ground.  The  matter  of  temperament  and 
individual  peculiarities  will,  of  course,  ever  complicate  the  problem." 

*Cf.,  among  others,  Dr.  Ferd.  Kerasies,  "  Arbeitshygiene  der  Schule  auf 
Grand  von  EnniidiuigimessiiDgen.*'    Berlin,  1898. 
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Fatigue,  it  ought  to  be  noted,  is  often  due,  not  to  overstrain 
or  hygienic  neglect,  but  to  poor  training.  It  will  manifest  itself 
when  children  have  not  learned  the  best  method  of  applying  them- 
selves. When  there  is  lack  of  interest  and  inspiration,  fatigue  will 
speedily  result.  More  frequently,  of  course,  it  follows  over-exertion 
— ^a  tension  of  the  attention  and  energy  which  may  even  succeed  in 
overcoming  the  first  stage  of  fatigue  and  calling  forth  what  has 
been  denominated  **  second  breath  "  will  end  in  a  still  more  serious 
collapse.* 

Edward  D.  Meek,  in  the  Ohio  Educaiionai  Monthly  of  Oct. 
1899,  gives  this  list  of  fatigue  evidences : 

Phyricai  fatigue:  1) Angles  of  mouth  depressed;  S)  furrows 
across  forehead;  8)  eyes  wandering;  4)  coloration  beneath  the 
eyes;  5)  white  line  around  the  mouth;  6)  bluish  spots  on  cheek 
and  neck;  7)  pulse  unusually  slow  or  rapid;  8)  frequent  attacks 
of  headache ;  9)  awkward  position  of  body ;  10)  neurasthenic  voice ; 
11)  unnatural  action;  12)  general  appearance  of  depression. 
Mental  eigne:  1 )  Lack  of  ability  to  give  attention ;  2)  weakening  of 
perception;  8)  unreadiness  and  inaccuracy  of  judgment;  4)  dim- 
inished power  of  insight;  5)  loss  of  sensitiveness;  6)  lack  of  self- 
control;  7)  lessened  work-rate;  8)  lengthened  reaction  time;  9) 
deep  sense  of  .misery  in  the  morning;  10)  one  or  more  insistent 
ideas  which  cannot  be  thrown  off. 

The  writer  of  this  list,  as  quoted  by  The  School  Journal  of  Oct 
28,  1899,  does  not  daim  that  these  signs  always  indicate  fatigue. 
**  Many  of  them,"  he  says,  **  may  often  be  traced  to  other  causes. 
The  effects  of  tediousness  and  monotony  are  shown  more  readily 
in  children  than  in  adults.  Lack  of  enthusiasm  and  interest,  loose 
methods  of  teaching  and  senseless  practices  in  discipline  bring  about 
results  which  the  unreflective  often  attribute  to  fatigue.  Careless 
habits  and  a  lack  of  economy  of  energy  may  produce  a  mental  or 
physical  condition  similar  to  that  caused  by  overwork."  ' 

Lack  of  exercise,  sedentary  habits,  are  as  apt  to  lessen  vitality, 
producing  a  kind  of  chronic  fatigue,  as  is  overstimulation.  Girls 
in  the  pubescent  period  suffer  particularly  from  too  sedentary  and 
confining  a  life.  In  his  study  on  the  ^^  Medical  Aspects  of  Child 
Study"*  Dr.  A.  A.  Himowich  exclaims :  "These  facts  are  more  than 
convincing  that  for  the  period  of  puberty  the  curriculum  of  study 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  counteract  sedentary  habits  and  en- 
courage outside  work.  In  a  word,  the  work  must  be  so  arranged  as 
to  keep  the  pupil's  mind  continually   occupied  in   healthy   and 

'^Cf.    G.  E.  Partridffe,  "Second  Bieath/*  Pedog.  Semin.  TV,  3. 
rpRE  School  Joubnal,  Sept.  28,  1895. 
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pleasant  actiyity."  This  consideration  alone  would  prove  the  great 
value  of  excursions  in  connection  with  nature,  geography,  and 
history  work,  even  if  these  had  no  claim  as  excellent  methodical 
devices.  And  the  demand  for  manual  training,  apart  from  its 
tremendous  importance  educationally,  also  has  its  function  as 
healthy  bodily  exercise.  The  recreative  and  inspiring  effects  of 
games,  gymnastic,  and  vocal  music  are  evident.  lUiythm  and  ryth- 
mical movements  will  enhance  and  stimulate  physical  exercise. 

A  factor  which  operates  in  a  marked  degree  against  the  natural 
vitality  of  children  is  the  dull  routine  of  the  school-room  over 
which  a  mechanical  teacher  presides.    Thus  W.  P.  Manton  writes : 

''  Monotonous  routine  in  the  school-room,  exacting  exercises, 
and  competitive  tests,  all  tend  to  lower  the  vitality  of  the  children, 
thru  their  effect  on  the  nervous  system,  and  may  be  productive  of 
serious  or  even  grave  disorder.  The  overheated  and  poorly  ven- 
tilated school-room,  with  its  minimum  supply  of  fresh  air  per  pupil, 
improper  seats  and  desks,  provided  without  reference  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  individutd,  but  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
masses,  and  the  absence  of  personality  in  the  system  of  instruc- 
ti<m,  are  one  and  all  active  agents  in  sapping  the  vitality  of  the 
children.  The  absence  of  oxygen  in  the  school-room  atmosphere 
renders  the  awakening  mental  faculties  sluggish,  if,  indeed,  it  does 
not  entirely  stifle  them,  and  improper  furniture  gives  rise  to  spinal 
deformities,  muscular  feebleness,  nervous  derangements,  and  ocular 
impairment.  .  .  .  Physical  growth  is  not  continuous  in  the  young, 
but  takes  place  in  stages  with  periods  of  quiescence  or  rest  between 
them.  It  is  during  these  resting  periods  that  children  are  most 
liable  to  contract  disease.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  that  at  these 
times  they  should  receive  additional  care  and  consideration." 

A  very  pronounced  difference  has  been  observed  in  the  rate  of 
growth  during  the  summer  vacation  months  from  that  of  the  growth 
during  the  ten  months  of  school ;  children  gain  as  much  during  the 
two  months  of  July  and  August  as  they  do  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  bodily  development  of  children  as  affected  by  their  attend- 
ance at  school  has  been  studied  for  several  years  by  Dr.  Schmidt- 
Monnard,  of  Leipzig.    He  finds  that: 

1 )  It  is  difficult  to  trace  with  accuracy  what  effect  school  at- 
tendance has  on  the  growth  of  children  and  on  their  increase  of 
weight;  but  it  can  be  demonstrated  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that 
children  in  the  first  year  of  school  attendance  gain  less  in  weight 
and  height  than  they  do  in  preceding  years;  namely,  only  one 
kilogram  (two  and  one-fifth  pounds)  in  weight  compared  with  four 
in  earlier  years,  and  five  centimeters  (two  inches)  in  height  com- 
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pared  with  seven  before ;  and  that  the  average  proportions  in  this 
respect  are  not  again  attained  until  in  later  years;  and,  further, 
that  children  who  do  not  enter  school  until  their  seventh  year  are 
stronger  and  better  developed  physically  than  those  who  enter  a 
year  earlier. 

2)  Acute  diseases  are  not  caused  by  school  work  but  can  be 
traced  to  hygienically  defective  school-rooms.  Lack  of  cleanliness, 
of  fresh  air  and  light  decrease  the  ability  of  children  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  contagious  diseases. 

8)  Chronic  troubles,  such  as  weakness,  heculaches,  insomnia, 
and  nervous  disorders  in  general,  are  found  to  a  mudi  greater 
degree  in  schools  of  higher  grade  than  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Their  steady  increase  can  be  traced  in  the  case  of  girls  to  the  age 
of  puberty,  frequently  afflicting  as  many  as  50  per  cent.,  while  in 
the  case  of  boys,  the  highest  percentage  is  85  per  cent.  After  that 
age,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  weight,  these  physical  ail- 
ments decrease  to  27  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  girls.  Eight  per  cent, 
of  children  about  this  age  suffer  from  insomnia  caused  chiefly  by 
social  excitements  at  home.  In  the  higher  grade  of  schools  for  boys, 
especially  when  there  are  no  afternoon  recitations,  and  the  pupils 
are  compelled  to  take  exercise,  the  percentage  of  sickness  varies 
from  20  to  89 ;  while  in  the  case  of  schools  where  there  are  afternoon 
recitations  and  no  enforced  exercise,  the  percentage  runs  up  as 
high  as  79.  Eighteen  per  cent,  of  boys  in  such  schools  complained 
of  insomnia. 

4)  The  cause  of  these  troubles  is  to  be  found  largely  in  the 
extra  work  assigned  to  children  at  home,  such  as  drawing  lessons, 
music  lessons,  and  the  like,  as  also  to  the  fact  that  in  many  schools 
physical  exercise  is  not  made  compulsory  as  it  should  be.  (Quoted 
in  Educational  Foundations,  April,  1900.) 

The  effect  of  examinations  upon  weight  has  been  studied 
recently  by  Dr.  W.  Ignatieff  (reported  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Gemjmdr 
heitspflegey  No.  2.)  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  of  the  surveying 
school  in  Moskow  were  measured  on  the  last  day  of  the  sdiool  term 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  following  examinations.  Each  of  the 
22  members  of  the  intermediate  class  whose  examination  extended 
over  a  period  of  52  days,  lost  about  8.5  pounds.  In  the  case  of  some 
individual  pupils  of  the  special  classes,  the  loss  reached  the  fig- 
ure of  4950  gram.  Great  care  had  been  taken  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  to  establish  favorable  conditions  thru  proper 
nutrition,  long  recesses  and  periods  of  rest,  also  ample  time  for 
sleep.  The  only  factor  responsible  for  the  detrimental  effects  were 
the  examinations.  Maximixjan  P.  E.  Groszmakn,  Fed.  D. 
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f^cnraus  Dieordcra  in   Cbitdrcn   and  Cbcir  6duea- 
tionat  Crcatment* 

|0  begin  with,  I  would  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  believe  in 
any  definite  standard  of  nervousness.  We  have  not  to  con- 
sider nervousness,  but  individual  nervous  children,  and  the 
various  symptoms  or  evidences  of  nervous  disorder  which 
we  have  to  meet  and  counteract.  The  individuals 
do  certainly  fall  into  some  fairly  well  marked  groups.  Some 
children  are  found  wanting  in  orchnary  mental  capacity,  and  are 
ranged  among  the  feeble-minded  or  the  idiotic;  others  seem  to  be 
out  of  place  in  their  present  social  surroundings,  and  I  have  called 
such  **  Misfits " ;  then  a  still  more  important  group  contains  the 
children  whose  weakness  is  evidenced  chiefly  or  solely  by  moral 
faults. 

Wholesale  teaching  is  not  of  much  use  with  specially  defective 
children.  The  work  of  specializing  and  selecting  the  aberrant 
children  has  been  steadily  going  on  for  some  years  now.  -  Dr. 
Warner,  of  the  London  hospital,  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  attention  on  the  subject,  and  I  served  on  several  committees 
with  him,  the  result  of  the  work  being  that  over  100,000  children 
in  various  schools  were  examined  and  the  relative  numbers  of  these 
not  fit  for  general  school  work  were  noted,  and  at  the  same  time 
certain  signs  of  nervousness  were  discovered  and  used  as  measures 
of  the  degree  of  nervousness  present  in  the  children. 

In  London  and  several  of  the  larger  cities  now  there  are  special 
schools  with  efficient  teachers  for  the  nervous  children  who  are 
unfit  for  the  ordinary  training.  It  was  long  ago  pointed  out  that 
by  thus  catching  the  nervous  children  early,  tramps  and  even  crim- 
inals were  prevented  from  developing.  I  merely  mention  this  in 
passing  to  show  you  how  important  an  element  the  nervous  one  is 
in  education. 

We  must,  of  course,  not  expect  that  the  markedly  nervous 
child  can,  by  special  training,  be  made  like  his  healthier  brothers. 
In  each  child  we  have  to  consider  how  much  good  is  possible,  and  aim 
at  a  definite  end  which  is  not  too  high.  A  general  principle  is 
that  in  teaching  the  nervously  weak,  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
must  be  chosen.  It  will  not  do  always  to  follow  inclination  or  even 
capacity  without  reserve,  but  the  object  will  be  to  seek  where  re- 
sistance, organic  or  moral,  is  least. 

It  will  follow  that  in  some  cases  where  there  is  precocity  it  is 
well  to  develop  the  faculty  which  is  present,  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  divert  it.     Precocity  may  be  the  prelude  to  genius,  but  more 
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oommonly  it  leads  only  to  folly  and  disappointment.     It 
as  if  there  was  a  blaze  which  e^iausts  the  nervous  material. 

In  considering  the  education  of  nervous  children,  one  cannot 
begin  too  early  to  observe  the  child  and  his  surroundings,  for  in 
infancy  the  starting  points  of  evil  commonly  arise.  And  therefore 
children  who  in  infancy  have  had  convulsions,  who  have  suffered 
severely  from  infantile  complaints,  such  as  whooping  cough  or 
measles,  or  those  who  have  had  injuries  to  their  heads,  should  be 
watched  with  great  care.  No  malady  is  too  light  to  be  neglected  in 
the  earliest  years.  The  tender  plant  can  resist  but  little.  The 
child  who  is  backward  in  walking  and  in  talking  should  give  rise 
for  consideration  as  to  his  future  training. 

When  and  how  shall  the  earliest  teaching  be  begun  ?  In  nervous 
children,  or  those  who  have  had  nervous  illness,  shocks  or  the  like, 
formal  training  should  begin  later  than  in  ordinary  children.  Edu- 
cation of  a  kind  begins  with  the  earliest  sensory  impressions,  there- 
fore, as  the  authoress  of  The  Mind  of  the  ChSLd  makes  clear,  the 
surroundings  of  the  child  should  be  healthy  from  the  first,  but  I 
fear  this  is  rather  more  than  human.  That  healthy  surroundings 
and  calm  tempers,  and  pleasing,  not  chastising,  influences  should 
drive  the  machine  is  evident.  I  believe  in  early  educating  the  ob- 
serving faculties  steadily  and  uniformly.  The  bright  lights,  the 
pleasant  smeUs,  the  sweet  songs,  should  be  associated  with  the  un- 
conscious foundations  of  mind.  I  am  strongly  against  the  early 
teaching  of  reading,  and  I  am  rather  glad  to  find  that  even  adults 
are  becoming  aware  of  the  easy  and  pleasant  way  in  which  knowl- 
edge can  be  gained  thru  looking  at  illustrated  papers.  These 
were  the  occasional  weekly  treat,  now  they  are  the  daily  food. 

The  nervous  child  may  be  precocious  and  require  to  be  checked 
and  made  to  live  a  simple  observing  life,  but  more  commonly  the 
class  of  child  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  is  backward,  and 
I  shall  now  go  more  fully  into  the  subject  of  backwardness. 

BACKWARDNESS    OF    CHII.DREN. 

Many  brilliant  men  have  been  slow  in  developing.  It  is  here 
as  in  other  things  in  nature,  the  more  elaborate  is  often  delicate 
and  slow  in  growth.  There  are  several  very  distinct  varieties  of 
backwardness  met  with  as  hindrances  to  education. 

First,  I  frequently  see  children,  generally  boys,  who  have 
truly  outgrown  their  (nervous)  strength.  They  have  big  bodies, 
but  the  controlling  power  is  wanting  or  deficient.  Such,  if  not 
specially  looked  after,  tend  to  become  gross  animals,  vicious  or 
depraved,  but  rightly  handled  they  may  become  some  of  the  most 
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strenuous  of  the  world  workers.  They  reqoire  to  be  fed,  exercised, 
trained  to  observe  and  obey,  but  not  to  be  taught  much  from  books 
for  a  time.  It  is  surprising  how  rapidly  such  boys  pick  up  when 
once  they  have  got  the  ri^t  start. 

There  is  a  backwardness  which  depends  on  past  ill  health 
or  present  bloodlessness,  and  in  such  cases  there  can  be  only  one 
piece  of  advice.  Let  liiese  children  run  wild,  but  be  careful  in 
selecting  the  **  wild." 

Lastly,  there  is  the  truly,  I  would  say,  organically  backward 
child,  who  really  f aUs  into  the  class  of  feeble-minded.  Such  children 
may  be  healthy  in  body,  they  may  possess  their  senses,  and  they  may 
have  a  pleasant  plausible  manner,  yet  they  may  be  hopeless  as  far 
as  real  development  is  concerned.  Tho  they  vary,  yet  I  think 
the  most  common  form  is  that  in  which  all  grasp  of  abstract  things 
is  wanting.  The  child  may  read  and  write,  but  he  cannot  be  made 
to  understand  the  simplest  rules  and  practice  of  arithmetic. 

It  would  surprise  some  of  you  if  I  were  to  tell  you  of  the 
young  men  and  women  about  whom  I  have  been  consulted  who  have 
as  complete  a  want  of  the  arithmetical  faculty  as  the  blind  man  has 
of  light.  It  is  simply  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  attempt  to 
teach  these  children  anything  of  that  kind,  tho  they  manage 
to  get  on  pretty  well  without  it. 

SFECIAIi    DETECTS. 

We  have  thus  briefly  considered  the  disorders  which  may 
affect  development  from  infancy,  and  the  so-called  backwardness* 
Now  we  come  to  consider  the  children  who  seem  to  have  some  special 
or  particular  want,  and  I  shall  divide  these  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing plan: 

(1)  Those  with  defect  in  receiving  capacity,  that  is,  those  with 
defect  of  the  senses  and  defect  of  memory. 

(2)  Those  in  whom  the  defect  is  rather  the  logical  or  associat- 
ing faculty,  those  in  whom  the  relation  of  past  to  present,  between 
cause  and  effect,  is  not  perceived. 

(S)  Those  in  whom  there  is  some  defect  in  the  reaction  to  the 
outer  stimuli,  so  that  the  conduct  is  not  normal,  tho  the  per- 
ceptions and  powers  of  organizing  seem  normal.  In  these  last  we 
have  the  morally  defective,  those  in  whom  the  social  misfits  occur, 
and  who  approach  the  criminal. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  refer  to  the  classes  of  those  who  be- 
ing deficient  as  to  their  senses  need  special  training;  the  blind,  the 
deaf  and  dumb  form  the  chief  examples. 
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LACK    OF    MSMORT. 

First  then  as  to  defect  or  peculiarity  in  the  storing  capacity, 
as  to  the  peculiarities  of  memory.  This  power  differs  in  degree 
and  in  quality  to  an  almost  endless  extent,  and  is  probably  a  more 
constant  and  unalterable  quality  than  is  generally  thought.  Ab- 
stract memory  is  but  slightly  improved  by  exercise,  while  memory 
of  association  is  greatly  improved.  Memory  is  so  clearly  connected 
with  interest  and  attention,  that  when  the  power  of  application  or 
attention  is  wanting,  the  memory  is  necessarily  we^.  Some  of 
the  most  useless  memories  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  weak-minded 
In  such  persons  there  is  an  accumulation  of  facts  which  are  of  no 
use  for  reference  or  for  organization. 

After  all,  knowledge  is  the  result  of  forgetting.  He  knows 
most  who  has  forgotten  most.  In  some  children  restlessness  is 
associated  with  defect  of  memory.  They  flit  from  subject  to  sub- 
ject without  taking  time  to  form  a  clear  image  of  what  they  have 
seen  or  heard.  In  these  children,  steady,  slow  application  of  inter- 
est and  even  lessons  in  being  '^  still "  may  be  of  use.  The  endless 
questioning  of  children  is  natural  enough,  but  if  the  child  never 
seems  to  learn  by  the  answers,  I  think  the  best  plan  is  to  expect  him 
to  be  able  to  repeat  the  answer  to  the  last  question  before  you  reply 
to  his  next  question.  This  will  check  the  useless  flow  of  questions 
and  fix  attention  on  some  answers. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  in  regard  to  verbal 
memory  and  its  place  in  education.  For  it  there  are  no  doubt  argu- 
ments such  as  the  storing  the  mind  with  good  ideas  well  expressed, 
also  that  it  leads  to  exactness  of  expression,  but  I  find  tiiat  the 
children  who  can  learn  verbally  rapidly  do  not  store;  they  forget 
almost  as  rapidly  as  they  learn,  and  their  memories  are  not  really 
strengthened.  On  the  other  hand,  many  children  are  absolutely 
without  this  type  of  memory,  and  I  believe  the  more  original 
minds  are  not  as  a  rule  good  at  verbal  learning,  and  the  struggle 
to  learn  by  heart  is  great,  and  I  do  not  think  the  result  compensates 
for  the  pain.  I  think  the  method  by  which  ^  Kim's ''  memory  was 
tried  and  trained  was  a  good  one.  The  placing  of  many  various 
things  before  a  child,  and  getting  him  to  recall  accurately  their 
number  and  forms  is  of  much  more  service,  and  I  think  is  more 
suited  to  many  of  the  rather  peculiar  and  restless  children  of  whom 
I  am  speaking. 

As  when  speaking  generally,  so  in  detail,  I  would  impress  on 
you  that  memory  varies  with  physical  conditions,  and  I  constantly 
meet  with  children  whose  memories  are  weak  because  their  bodies 
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are  badly  nourished,  and  a  cup  of  cocoa  or  a  piece  of  chocolate  may 
be  more  efficient  than  a  cane. 

SYENn^O  WORK. 

Now  as  to  evening  preparation  for  school,  I  am  rather  in  favor 
of  it,  so  that  the  child,  if  nervous,  does  not  go  straight  to  bed  from 
his  books.  It  is  certain  many  lessons  half  known  at  bedtime  are 
known  in  the  morning,  after  good  healthy  sleep,  but  I  think  the 
child  should  not  be  over  tired,  and  a  few  minutes'  play  and  a  little 
food  is  good  before  bed.  Sleep,  as  the  hypnotists  have  shown,  is  a 
great  fixer  of  good  resolutions. 

DEFECT  IN   MENTAIi  OB6ANIZATION. 

Next,  as  to  defects  in  the  organizing  and  arranging  of  ex- 
periences. Many  weak-minded  children  fail  to  connect  sequent 
facts.  They  do  not  connect  cause  and  effect,  and  fail  to  appreciate 
the  painful  impression  associated  witli  punishment  following  faults. 
In  such  cases,  if  there  is  physical  illness  or  backwardness,  this  may 
pass  off,  but  in  most  such  cases  the  defect  is  organic,  and  cannot 
be  got  over.  Children  with  this  failing  may  be  incorrigible,  they 
may  be  selfish  pilferers  or  impulsively  injurious,  or  they  may  even 
pass  for  quiet  good-natured  children,  who  are  easily  led  into  mis- 
chief. If  they  are  not  physically  weak,  some  sort  of  punishment  or 
corrective  must  be  tried,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  in  this  way  is 
to  be  consistent  and  persistent,  so  that  the  punishment  follows 
without  anger,  but  as  a  constant  result;  the  repetition  of  cor- 
rection in  some  cases  has  the  desired  effect,  some  nervous  children 
requiring  many  repetitions,  while  the  healthy  cliild  would  only  need 
one  or  two.  I  admit  that  from  time  to  time  I  meet  with  children 
who  seem  to  be  beyond  the  sane  pale,  their  actions  appearing  to 
have  no  relation  to  their  surroundings  or  their  experience. 

ABNOBMAI«    REACTION. 

The  last  group  is  that  in  which  the  children  have  normal  ex- 
periences. Their  senses  are  normal;  their  memories  appear  also 
natural;  they  are  able  to  judge  of  cause  and  effect;  yet  they  are 
morally  incapable  of  doing  right.  It  has  long  been  a  question 
whether  there  should  be  recognized  any  class  between  the  sane  and 
the  criminal,  which  should  include  such  persons  as  these.  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  a  very  large  experience,  that  there  are  certain  children 
who  may  be  called  morally  imbecile,  just  as  there  are  elder  persons 
who  are  morally  insane. 

OENEKAI*   CAUSES  07   l^EVOUSKESS. 

Before  going  further,  I  think  it  well  to  introduce  the  general 
causes  of  nervousness  which  are  met  with  in  children.    First,  it  may 
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be  an  inherited  organic  defect,  or  it  may  be  acquired  in  early  years. 
In  this  class  we  have  illnesses  in  early  years  as  a  starting-point. 
Fright,  injury  to  the  head,  or  shock  may  cause  the  trouble.  The 
more  definite  the  cause  of  the  nervousness,  that  ib,  the  more  evi- 
dently it  depends  on  an  organic  brain  defect,  the  less  is  the  hope 
of  doing  any  real  good. 

That  nervousness  is  transmitted  makes  it  pretty  certain  that 
it  is  harmful  to  bring  up  nervous  children  at  home.  The  nervous 
mother  accentuates  the  nervousness  in  her  daughter,  and  I  would 
still  more  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  not  bringing  up  a 
nervous  child  with  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Nervousness  may  be 
developed,  almost  caught,  by  relationship  with  nervous  children. 

Among  the  signs  of  nervousness  which  are  commonly  trans- 
mitted are  tricks  of  manner  and  slight  habits.  I  think  it  is  well 
not  to  make  much  fuss  about  these  unless  they  interfere  with  the 
comfort  of  the  child  or  his  parents.  It  is  noteworthy  that  tlio 
genius  is  rarely  passed  from  parent  to  child,  slight  tricks  and 
habits  are.    It  is  the  slight  variations  which  seem  easily  transmitted. 

Nervous  children  may  show  their  weakness  by  various  alter- 
ations in  their  food  appetites.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  serious  symptom 
when  a  child  has  marked  fads  about  his  food.  I  have  known  chil- 
dren who  from  the  earliest  months  seemed  to  have  no  longing  for 
food,  no  instinct  for  eating.  I  think  it  should  be  recognized  too 
that  in  eating  we  readily  see  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  finer 
conventions  of  social  being.  If  a  child  of  five  years  cannot  be 
made  to  eat  and  drink  like  a  civilized  being,  but  persists  rather  in 
following  the  ways  of  lower  animals,  the  prospect  of  doing  him 
good  is  slight.  In  such  cases  generally  there  are  other  signs  of 
mental  weakness. 

In  a  similar  way  the  child  may  be  wanting  in  general  ideas  of 
cleanliness.  The  unregenerate  boy  does  not  take  to  water  natur- 
ally, and  some  never  can  be  taught  the  difi^erence  between  clean- 
liness and  dirt.  Girls,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  not  infrequently 
an  exaggerated  tendency  to  washing,  and  unless  guarded  against^ 
a  distinct  morbid  habit  may  arise.  I  say  that  cleanliness  may  be 
next  to  godliness,  but  that  immoderate  washing  is  like  over-con- 
scientiousness, a  morbid  unhealthy  sensitiveness. 

So  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  simple  conventions  of  society 
may  help  us  to  judge  of  the  nervous  defect  which  is  present  in  a 
child,  and  the  neglected  habit  may  grow  into  a  vice  or  an  insanity. 

TREATMENT  OF  VARIOUS  ABNORMAUTIES. 

I  have  already  said  that  delay  in  learning  to  speak  is  associated 
with  nervousness  in  children,  and  further,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
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noihiiig  18  more  oominon  than  to  meet  with  some  affectation  of  speech 
in  such  children.  This  may  be  anything  from  a  slight  arrest  in 
articulating  words  to  extreme  stammering.  It  is  certain  that  such 
speech  defect  should  be  definitely  taken  in  hand,  fairly  early.  If 
thus  met,  it  will  almost  certainly  be  cured. 

Nervous  children  are  supposed  to  be  emotionally  unstable,  to 
form  as  it  were  the  starting  points  for  hysteria,  and  there  are  special 
forms  of  emotional  weakness  which  must  be  considered.  First, 
then,  the  so-called  ^^rages."  I  have  known  very  young  infants,  the 
diildren  of  neurotic  parents,  who  seemed  from  their  earliest  years, 
almost  months,  to  be  subject  to  causeless  and  impotent  passion.  I 
have  known  such  infants,  if  in  any  way  interfered  with,  as  in  their 
feeding,  to  pass  into  a  rage,  whidi  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  end- 
ing in  a  convulsion ;  then  almost  as  suddenly  the  storm  passed,  and 
the  diild  now  smiling  placidly  may  fall  asleep.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  some  mothers  have  told  me  tiiey  believed  their  infants  were 
possessed  by  the  deviL  In  some  of  these  children  these  rages  occur 
for  many  years,  and  may  become  habitual,  the  slightest  cause  pro- 
ducing a  storm  of  alarming  aspect. 

I  think  there  are  two  distinct  types  of  this  disorder.  In  the 
one  the  child  outgrows  the  fits  of  passion — ^the  disorder  may  be 
called  functional,  in  the  other  fits  are  nearly  allied  to  epilepsy, 
and  are  very  hard  to  deal  with.  It  is  no  good  punishing,  physic- 
ally, children  for  such  outbreaks,  and  it  is  equally  useless  and 
harmful  to  put  the  child  in  a  dark  room.  A  calm  attitude  and 
judicious  neglect  are  the  best  means.  If  the  parent  or  nurses 
get  into  a  panic,  it  is  certain  the  child  will  become  worse.  I  be- 
lieve in  treating  these  conditions  as  illnesses,  and  just  as  if  the 
child  were  threatened  with  a  convulsion,  a  hot  bath  might  be  given, 
so  with  all  ceremony  I  would  have  a  warm  bath  prepared  for  the 
child  in  a  rage.  In  the  more  grave  cases,  some  drug,  such  as  bro- 
mide, may  be  of  service  if  medically  directed.  I  have  met  with 
children  who  in  these  rages  are  really  dangerous,  and  would  kill  or 
injure  those  about  them. 

Allied  in  some  way  to  these  conditions  may  be  mentioned  the 
cruel  tendencies  of  some  children.  We,  most  of  us,  know  the  pleasure 
of  power,  and  this,  unrestrained,  may  lead  to  cruelty.  Tho  I 
oppose  as  a  rule  corporal  punishment,  yet  in  cases  of  cruelty  I 
believe  in  making  the  sinner  suffer.  Here  again  let  the  punish- 
ment be  judicially  applied — I  have  even  suggested  a  kind  of  grace 
before  punishment.  Cruelty  in  nervous  children  may  be  the  out- 
come of  ignorance,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  nervous  terror.  Prob- 
ably no  greater  cruelty  is  done  than  by  those  who  are  in  a  panic. 
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A  child's  healthy  tone  can  be  judged  greatly  by  its  social 
qualities.  The  healthy  child  is  companionable,  gregarious,  while 
the  morbidly  nervous  child  seeks  solitude.  I  constantly  have  to 
advise  about  children  who,  like  Shelley,  prefer  to  be  left  all  alone, 
to  read  and  contemplate.  One  of  the  dangers  which  children  who 
are  crippled,  like  Byron,  or  are  disfigured  run,  is  that  they  are 
isolated.  Of  course,  in  the  earlier  years,  such  shy,  nervous  children 
are  not  fit  for  the  life  of  large  or  public  schools.  They  require 
slowly  accommodating  to  wide  surroundings.  Another  of  the  dan- 
gers which  the  solitary  child  runs  is  the  habit  of  constant  reading 
of  books.  Like  the  child  who  in  earlier  years  does  nothing  but  ask 
questions,  so  the  solitary  child  is  given  to  reading  without  digesting. 
In  some  of  these  I  have  seen  the  reading  degenerate  into  little  more 
than  a  constant  stimulation  of  the  eyes,  the  absence  of  a  book  being 
felt  as  a  want,  just  as  removal  of  air,  which  leaves  the  terrible 
feeling  of  anxiety.  I  believe  the  best  plan  with  tlie  solitary  children 
is  to  try  to  find  one  or  at  most  two  corapanionable  children,  and 
as  it  were  link  them,  giving  special  individual  rivalry  as  the  stimulus 
to  work.  In  these  children,  as  they  grow  older,  it  will  be  found  that 
racquets  or  tennis,  rather  than  football  or  cricket,  help  in  develop- 
ing the  social  instincts. 

MORAL  DEFECTS. 

I  shall  only  have  space  to  refer  casually  to  the  moral  defects 
which  may  be  evidence  of  nervous  weakness  in  children.  I  would 
repeat  that  there  may  be  every  degree  of  moral  defect  associated 
with  every  degree  of  mental  ability.  Lying  is  a  common  fault  of 
the  normal  and  the  nervous  child,  but  it  is  remarkable  in  its  degree 
in  many  of  the  nervous  children. 

I  think  the  romantic  lying,  which  is  frequent,  is  a  kind  of  ten- 
tative growth  of  the  imaginative  faculty  and  need  not  cause  much 
anxiety.  It  is  nearly  always  outgrown.  Judicious  neglect  or 
amused  scorn  will  be  efficient  in  killing  this.  I  have  on  several 
occasions  met  with  children  who  with  recurring  physical  illness 
have  developed  the  habit  of  romancing.  It  may  tiius  be  inti- 
mately related  to  delirious  conceptions. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  is  not  a  romantic  but  a  malignant  liar 
is  generally  more  nearly  allied  to  the  degenerate  or  the  criminal, 
and  is  altogether  different.  With  such  children  consistent  firm- 
ness, with  judicious  punishment,  are  recommended. 

Lying  may  be  the  outcome  of  nervous  weakness  and  a  general 
dread  of  consequences.  In  such  cases  one  can  only  do  one's  best 
to  give  confidence  by  encouragement  rather  than  punishment.    Pil- 
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fering  and  thieving  are  more  often  met  with  in  the  nervous  than 
the  healthy  child,  and  here  again  I  have  met  with  honest-minded 
boys  who  have  for  a  time  become  pilferers  as  the  result  of  physical 
weakness  and  nervous  exhaustion,  due  to  improper  or  over-work. 
Some  are  romantic  thieves,  stealing  not  for  their  own  gratification, 
but  to  give  away  to  others.  They,  too,  have  a  sense  of  the  pleasure 
of  power.  They  like  to  communicate  and  appear  important.  I 
have  known  the  romantic  thief  to  develop  into  the  confirmed  habitual 
kleptomaniac. 

In  treating  children  accused  of  moral  faults,  there  must  be  no 
doubt  about  the  evidence  against  the  culprit.  I  have  known  ter- 
rible results  following  false  accusations.  Steady,  consistent  treat- 
ment, rather  than  punishment  is  recommended. 

DEFECTTVE  SLEEP. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  in  normal  child  develop- 
ment is  healthy  sleep,  and  nervous  children  frequently  show  their 
weakness  in  defective  or  disordered  sleep.  Sleep  is  for  the  brain 
what  food  is  for  the  body.  The  nervous  child  should  have  some 
light  warm  food  just  before  going  to  bed.  In  some  wakeful  children 
I  have  seen  good  results  follow  what  may  be  called  domestic  hyp- 
notism. The  mother  or  nurse  gently  pressing  on  the  eyeballs  of 
the  child,  and  softly  repeating  **  now  go  to  sleep."  Thus  the  eye- 
pressure  with  the  lullaby  are  combined,  and  tho  half  an  hour 
may  be  required  at  first,  soon  the  time  is  shortened,  till  I  have  known 
it  only  to  require  a  moment's  suggestion  and  sleep  follows. 

Many  nervous  children  dread  being  left  in  the  darkness,  and  I 
think  it  is  best  to  allow  a  small  light  for  some  time,  and  then  slowly 
try  to  reduce  the  time  it  is  used  till  in  the  end  it  is  discontinued, 
or,  what  is  equally  good,  the  child  is  shown  that  the  light  unlighted 
is  ready  if  required  at  any  moment.  The  nervous  child  often  is 
subject  to  dreams  of  an  alarming  nature,  and  it  is  therefore  weU 
to  have  some  one  sleeping  in  the  same  or  an  adjoining  room.  It 
is  best  rather  to  ignore  the  dream  fancies  of  the  child,  otherwise 
they  begin  to  look  for  and  cherish  these. 

Nervous  children  are  readily  upset  and  liable  to  have  light 
delirium  from  slight  causes,  and  some,  in  the  half  waking  moment, 
have  visual  hallucinations.  In  such  cases,  the  child  had  better  be 
awakened  rather  earlier  than  his  usual  time  for  a  short  period,  so 
as  to  break  the  habit.  Talking  in  the  sleep  is  more  common  and 
more  habitual  among  nervous  than  among  healthy  children,  but 
may  be  ignored,  except  that  it  is  better  that  a  child  who  talks  much 
in  his  sleep  should  have  a  room  to  himself. 
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Somnambulism  is  also  a  common  symptom,  and  must  be 
guarded  against,  the  windows  being  barred  or  the  bedroom  being  on 
the  ground  floor.  Fortunately,  in  most  cases  the  habit  of  som- 
nambulism is  outgrown.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  night  and  day,  simple 
food,  and  restf ulness  before  bedtime  are  the  best  means  for  insuring 
sleep  with  nervous  children. 

FBEcocrrr. 

The  subject  of  precocity,  to  which  I  have  always  referred,  is 
too  large  for  me  to  treat  here.  It  is  commonly  developed  along 
the  musicalf  artistic,  or  memory  sides ;  it  may  appear  in  a  calcu- 
lating prodigy.  I  think  means  should  first  be  tried  to  develop 
other  parts  and  interests  along  with  the  special  gift,  but  in  some 
cases  all  this  fails,  and  you  will  have  to  educate  along  the  special 
lines  or  not  at  all.  This,  of  course,  involves  special  training,  for  no 
schools  are  fitted  for  prodigies. 

PEDAGOGIC    COKDmONS. 

In  closing  I  would  wish  to  impress  on  you  the  necessity  of 
calculating  in  each  individual  child  the  amount  of  good  which 
training  can  effect.  Nervous  children  need  to  be  taught  in  smaller 
groups,  rather  than  in  classes ;  in  many  cases  two  is  the  best  num- 
ber. Having  decided  how  much  is  to  be  expected,  a  definite  line 
must  be  selected  and  stuck  to,  for  no  good  can  come  of  constant 
or  frequent  change  of  plan  in  these  children.  They  are  incon- 
stant themselves,  and  need  steady,  consistent,  and  persistent  effort. 
One  must  never  forget  that  there  may  be  some  temporary  and  re- 
movable physical  hindrance  to  development,  and  this  must  be  first 
treated.  I  believe  much  more  in  the  leading  in  good  paths  rather 
than  punishing  for  straying  into  bad  ones.  Many  nervous  children 
are  sensitive  plants  containing  in  their  readily  reacting  natures 
great  capacity  for  good  as  well  as  frequent  tendency  to  evil.  As 
much  depends  on  the  teacher  or  parent  as  on  the  child  in  many 
cases.  George  H.  Savage,  M.D. 

QUESTIONS. 

1 .  What  general  principle  should  govern  the  teaching  of  nervously 
weak  children? 

2.  What  lines  of  child  study  will  yield  best  results  as  regards  the 
discovery  of  nervousness  in  children?     (Describe  in  detail.) 

3.  Discuss   the   backwardness   of  children,  and  suggest  rules  for 
education. 

4.  Mention  special  defects  in  children  which  are  most  frequently 
noted  at  schooL  and  describe  appropriate  lines  of  treatment. 

5.  Write  out  twelve  rules  for  educators  of  nervous  children. 
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History  of  Education. 

Cbc  lAft  and  educational  Labora  of  Comenius* 

(Concluded.) 

ComeniuB  left  London  for  Sweden  in  August,  1642.  After  a 
few  days  spent  with  De  Gker  at  Nord  Koping  he  went  to  Stock- 
hohn  with  introductions  to  Ozenstiem  and  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Upsala.  By  both  he  was  treated  with  respect, 
and  his  plans,  Pansophic  and  Didactic,  fully  discussed.  Of  his 
interviews  Comenius  himself  gives  an  account  in  the  Preface  to 
the  second  volume  of  his  works.  ^  For  four  days,"  he  says,  '*  these 
two  men  held  me  in  debate,  but  chiefly  Oxenstiem,  that  eagle  of  the 
North  (AquQonaris  Aquila),  who  questioned  me  as  to  my  prin- 
ciples, both  Pansophic  and  Didactic,  with  a  greater  penetration 
and  doseness  than  had  been  exhibited  by  any  of  the  learned  with 
whom  I  had  come  in  contact.  For  the  first  three  days  Didactic 
was  the  subject  of  his  examination,  and  he  brought  the  interviews 
to  an  end  with  the  following  remarks :  *  From  youth  up  I  have  per- 
ceived a  certain  violence  in  the  customary  method  of  school  studies, 
bat  I  could  never  put  my  finger  on  the  place  where  the  shoe 
pinched.  When  sent  by  my  King  of  glorious  memory  [Gustavus 
Adolfos]  as  an  ambassador  to  Grermany,  I  conferred  with  many 
learned  men  on  the  subject ;  and  when  I  was  informed  that  Wolfgang 
Ratich  had  attempted  a  reform  of  Method,  I  had  no  peace  in  my 
mind  till  I  had  the  man  before  me ;  but  he,  instead  of  a  conversa- 
ticm,  presented  me  with  a  huge  book  in  quarto.  I  swallowed  that 
annoyance,  and  having  run  thru  the  whole  volume,  I  saw  that  he 
had  exposed  the  diseases  of  schools  not  badly,  but  as  for  the  remedies, 
tfaey  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  adequate.  Your  remedies  rest  on 
firmer  foundations;  go  on  with  your  work.'  He  spoke,  however, 
against  the  hopes  I  had  conceived  of  a  better  state  of  things  as 
likely  to  arise  from  a  rightly  instituted  Pansophic  study.  *My 
advice  is,'  he  said, '  that  you  devote  yourself  first  to  benefit  schools 
and  to  make  the  study  of  Latin  easier,  and  by  that  means  to 
prepare  a  smoother  way  for  the  greater  things.'  " 

The  chancellor  of  the  University  added  the  weight  of  his 
advice  to  the  same  effect,  suggesting  that  Comenius  should  move 
to  a  locality  near  Sweden,  such  as  Elbing,  on  the  Baltic  coast  of 
Prussia.  Finding  that  his  friend  De  Greer  was  of  the  same  mind, 
he  yielded,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  these  troublesome  and  vexatious 
toib  to  a  dose  in  a  year  or  two.    Accordingly  he  devoted  himself 
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to  his  Didactic  labors,  after  first  putting  to  press,  in  1648,  at 
Danzig,  a  treatise  on  Pansophia,  entitled  Pantophiae  Diatypoiiit 
Icknographica  et  Orthographica. 

When  in  his  retirement  at  Elbing,  where  he  was  supported  by 
De  Greer,  he  had  labored  at  his  Didactic  treatises  for  nearly  four 
years — "  rolling  his  Sisyphsean  stone,*'  as  he  calls  it — ^he  again  vis- 
ited Sweden  (1646)  with  his  manuscripts,  and  having  submitted 
them  to  a  commission  of  three  judges,  was  directed  to  publish 
them  as  soon  as  he  had  given  them  his  last  touches.  Two  years, 
however,  of  hard  labor  on  the  Lexicons  and  Grammars  which  were 
to  accompany  his  books  still  awaited  him,  and  it  was  only  in  1648 
that  he  was  in  a  position  to  publish.  At  this  time  he  returned  to 
his  Polish  home  at  Lesna,  the  proper  center  of  his  episcopal  work, 
and  at  the  Lesna  press  the  fruits  of  his  labors  were  printed. 

The  works  included  The  Newest  Method  of  Languages  solidly 
based  on  Didactic  Foundations^  and  a  specimen  of  a  Vestibvlwn 
afterwards  revised  at  Patak  in  Hungary :  also  a  new  edition  of  the 
Janua^  a  Latin-vernacular  grammar  for  the  Janua^  with  ap- 
pended annotations  for  the  use  of  teachers — a  very  dear,  com- 
plete and  yet  brief  work  compared  with  the  grammars  of  the 
time;  and  a  Latin-Grerman  Lexicon,  published  later,  in  1656, 
at  Frankfort,  and  not  included  in  the  collected  works,  as  being  too 
cumbrous.  A  more  advanced  school-book,  entitled  Atrium  lAnguae 
Latinae,  he  had  just  begun  when  he  was  called  into  Hungary, 
where  it  was  completed.  The  imperfections  of  these  books,  as 
indeed  of  all  his  writings,  he  is  always  ready  to  admit,  pleading 
that  no  one  man  could  all  at  once  correct  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  place  education  on  a  right  basis,  tmd  furnish  the  school 
with  proper  instruments  of  teaching. 

The  products  of  the  six  years  of  Elbing  industry  he  dedicated 
to  De  Greer. 

Havilig  discharged  his  obligations  to  his  Swedish  friends 
in  the  department  of  Didactics,  he  was  about  now,  at  last,  to  apply 
himself  exclusively  to  the  greater  Pansophic  schemes,  and  was 
contemplating  future  labors  in  this  direction  with  much  compla- 
cency, when  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Prince  Sigismund  Ra- 
cotzki  and  his  widowed  mother,  the  Princess  of  Transylvania, 
urging  him  to  advise  in  the  reformation  of  the  schools  in  their 
country.  The  requests  of  mother  and  son  were  enforced  by 
communications  from  theologians,  and  were  favorably  entertain^ 
by  him  because  of  the  kindness  shown  in  Transylvania  to  exiled 
Moravians.  Accordingly,  in  May  1650,  he  betook  himself  to  Saros- 
Patak,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Bodrogh,  and  thence, 
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along  with  their  Highnesses,  to  Tokay,  twenty  miles  to  the  north- 
east. It  was  in  this  year  that  he  published  his  Lax  m  Tenehrii,  a 
book  on  the  fulfiUment  of  modem  prophecy,  which  shows  that  he 
had  strong  mystical  leanings. 

The  form  which  his  scholastic  labors  now  took  combined  the 
Didactic  with  the  Pansophic  more  fully  than  hitherto.  Being  asked 
te  put  his  idea  of  a  Pansophic  school  in  writing,  he  printed  his 
Uhutfii  Scholae  Patakinae  Idea^  and  thereafter  in  full  detail  his 
Scholae  Pansophicae  classibui  septem  adomandae  DeUneatio. 
During  his  residence  at  Patak,  whidi  lasted  till  1664,  he  produced 
fifteen  works,  among  which  were  the  new  editions  of  the  Vestibukfim 
and  JofMMy  the  first  edition  of  the  Atrwm^  the  famous  Orbu  Pictus 
(W<»ld  Illustrated),  and  the  Schola  Ludus. 

The  most  characteristic  and  important  of  the  works  of  this 
period  was  the  Schola  Panaophka^  or  Urwoersalis  Sapientiae  Of- 
-ficma.  He  desired  to  make  the  new  Patak  saninary  not  merely  a 
Pansophic  school,  but  also  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  Latin  state, 
nay,  even  of  Latium  itself.  Nothing  but  Latin  was  to  be  spoken. 
TUs  was  practicable,  because  he  contemplated  a  college  in  which 
all  the  pupils  should  dwell  together. 

His  patrons  did  all  they  could  to  fulfill  their  promises  of 
support.  They  gave  him  a  collegiate  building,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  they  purdiased  the  fourth  house  from  the  college  for  the 
school.  Comenius's  plan  was  to  buy  up  the  intervening  houses« 
with  their  gardens,  and  as  many  on  the  other  side,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide residences  for  seven  masters,  and  also  seven  dass-rocHns. 
The  whole  was  to  be  surrounded  by  a  continuous  wall,  so  that  a 
little  Latin  state  (Latina  cioitatvla)  might  be  planted,  with  its  own 
open  areas  and  gardens — all  enclosed  from  the'outer  world.  This 
was  to  be  a  little  republic,  having  its  own  customs,  laws,  judges, 
and  senate,  and  its  own  chapel  and  services.  The  masters  were 
to  preside  over  a  large  family  like  fathers,  and  there  in  the  course 
of  seven  years,  beginning  at  the  age  of  twelve,  boys  were  to  be 
instructed  in  ^  all  things  that  perfect  human  nature,"  and  trained 
to  be  pious  Christians,  and  wise  and  cultivated  men. 

The  three-class  school  which  formed  the  lower  division  of  this 
Pansophic  seminary  was  organized  with  a  view  to  instruction  in 
Latin  along  with  Real  things.  The  higher  classes,  up  to  the 
seventh,  are  described  elsewhere.  They  do  not  seem  ever  to  have 
been  organized. 

The  Precepts  of  Manners,  coUected  for  the  use  of  youth  in 
165S,  are  amusing,  and  at  the  same  time  afi^ord  evidence  of  the 
exaggerated  omceptions  which  Comenius  entertained  of  the  pos- 
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sibilities  of  education.  He  believed,  in  truth,  that  he  could  manu- 
facture a  man.    These  also  were  written  for  the  Patak  scfaooL 

The  Schola  Lvdus,  which  is  a  kind  of  dramatic  Janua  Lin- 
guarum  et  Rerwn^  was  likewise  written  and  printed  for  the  Patak 
school.  An  elaborate  Latino-Latin  Lexicon  was  also  composed 
during  the  four  years'  residence  at  Patak.  Comenius  left  it  behind 
him  in  MSS.,  and  it  was  afterwards  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1657. 

The  Prince  Sigismund,  unfortunately,  died  prematurely,  and 
those  in  authority  after  his  death  resolved  to  limit  the  new  insti- 
tution  to  the  three-class  Latin,  or  philological  school,  and  for  the 
use  of  this  school  the  Veitibukim^  Jamia  and  Aiiwm  were  printed 
in  Latin-Hungarian.  The  Patak  school  was  auspiciously  opened 
under  three  carefully  selected  masters,  and  Comenius  believed  it 
to  be  flourishing  in  1657,  when,  at  Amsterdam,  he  was  writing  his 
dedicatory  epistle  prefixed  to  the  Schola  Ludut.  It  had,  however, 
suffered  from  the  plague  of  1655,  which  temporarily  broke  it  up. 
Having  accomplished  his  work  of  organization  and  book-writing, 
Comenius  left  Hungary  in  1654,  pronouncing  his  valedictory  ad- 
dress on  June  2d  of  that  year,  in  presence  of  a  distinguished 
assembly.  t 

In  that  address  he  thanks  all  for  their  co-operation,  and  im- 
presses on  them,  in  eloquent  language,  the  duty  of  maintaining  the 
school,  and  prosecuting  the  methods  which  he  had  taught  them, 
which  he  elsewhere  sums  up  in  the  words,  Noscenda  noscendo,  far 
cienda  faciendo^  or  Autopsy^  looking  at  things  for  oneself,  and 
Autoprcucjft  doing  or  constant  practice. 

It  must  have  been  about  1652-58,  while  still  in  the  midst  of 
his  Patckk  labors,  that  he  lost  his  best  friend  and  patron,  Ludovic 
de  Greer.  A  long  letter  of  condolence  addressed  to  the  son,  Laurence, 
then  settled  at  Amsterdam  as  Swedish  ambassador,  concludes  the 
third  volume  of  the  Works.  In  this  he  recalls  the  virtues  and  lauds 
the  character  of  the  father,  who  was,  without  doubt,  a  man  of  high 
public  spirit,  and  of  a  generous  and  liberal  nature.  For  eight  years 
he  had  supported  Comenius  and  his  amanuenses,  and  was  prepared, 
when  the  opportunity  offered,  to  contribute  largely  towards  the  in- 
stitution of  a  Pansophic  College. 

From  Patak  Comenius  went,  in  1654,  to  his  former  home  at 
Lesna.  The  war  which  almost  immediately  after  broke  out  (1666) 
involved  the  whole  of  Poland,  and  caused,  among  other  calamities, 
the  destruction  of  Lesna  (1656).  He  was  thus  forced  to  seek  for 
some  safer  asylum. 

In  the  overthrow  of  the  town,  Comenius  lost  all  his  property, 
including  his  library  and  manuscrfpts,  which  contained  the  results 
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of  the  studies  which  he  had  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  great 
Pansophic  book  which  was  the  chief  aim  of  his  life.  Among  the 
MSS.  was  one  which,  he  tells  us,  he  considered  the  most  precious  of 
his  possessions ;  it  was  his  SUva  or  ^  forest '  (to  use  his  own  peculiar 
expression)  of  Pansophic  materials,  a  treasury  of  definitions  of  all 
thmgs,  and  of  axioms,  scientific  and  philosophic,  which  he  had 
spent  twenty  years  in  gathering  together.  He  had  not,  even  then, 
been  prepared  with  a  complete  system,  but  he  had  in  contemplation, 
and  nearly  ready,  a  much  more  complete  treatise  than  any  he  had 
yet  issued. 

Whoi  after  the  ruin  of  Lesna,  he  was  invited  by  Laurence  de 
Greer,  the  son  of  his  former  patron,  to  join  him  in  Amsterdam,  there 
to  take  counsel  as  to  his  future,  he  yielded,  because,  he  himself  says, 
**  I  have  all  my  life  long  been  accustomed  to  yield  to  what  seemed 
to  be  the  guidance  of  Providence."  Comenius  was  now  sixty-three 
years  of  age. 

The  publication  of  his  complete  didactic  works,  to  which  he 
now  addressed  himself  at  the  instance  of  De  Geer,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  the  highest  authorities  in  Amsterdam,  led  him  to  take 
a  critical  survey  of  aU  he  had  written,  that  he  might  confirm,  retract, 
or  modify  the  opinions  which  he  had  from  time  to  time  given  forth. 
This  treatise  of  retrospect  and  revision  he  entitled  VentUabrvm 
Sapientiae  woe  gapienter  9ua  reiractcmdi  Ar9 — ^^^The  Banner  of 
Wisdom,  or  the  Art  of  retracting  one's  own  opinions."  He  quotes 
Aristotle  as  saying:  ^^  It  behooves  a  philosopher  to  forswear  even 
his  own  dogmas,"  and  a  Roman  Pontiff  as  remarking,  ^^  Wretched 
is  that  man  who  is  the  slave  of  his  own  dogmas." 

In  the  Didactica  Magna,  which  contains  the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  his  principles  and  methods,  he  finds  that  he  has  nothing  to 
retract,  but  confines  himself  to  a  defence  of  the  Syncretic  Method, 
which  is  there  followed.  Comenius  recognizes  three  methods  of 
ascertaining  and  expounding  truth — ^the  Analytic  and  the  Synthetic 
(which  words  he  uses  in  our  modem  acceptation),  and  the  Syncretic. 
By  this  last  he  means  arguing  by  a  method  of  parallels  in  nature, — 
the  method  of  Analogy.  He  holds  that  the  true  diaracter  and 
process  of  anything  in  the  created  world  furnishes  a  line  of  explana- 
tion for  other  things,  which  is  of  the  most  convincing  kind. 

When  in  the  course  of  his  retrospect,  he  re-peruses  his  Prae- 
ludium  Panaophicwmj  a  sense  of  wasted  years  oppresses  him,  and 
he  is  again  afflicted  with  grief,  because  he  had,  at  the  urgent  entreaty 
of  friends,  too  readily  deserted  this  the  main  line  of  his  studies, 
sacrificing  the  great  ambition  of  his  life  to  occupy  himself  ex- 
clusively with  matters  didactic.    **  How  badly  have  I  imitated,"  he 
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exdaims,  *^that  merchant  seeking  for  good  peark,  who,  when  he  had 
found  a  pearl  of  great  price,  went  away  and  sold  all  he  had,  and 
bought  it !  O  wretched  sons  of  light,  who  know  not  to  imitate  the 
wisdom  of  the  children  of  the  world!  Would  that  I,  haTing  once 
struck  the  Pansophic  vein,  had  followed  it  up,  neglecting  all  else! 
But  so  it  happens  when  we  lend  an  ear  to  the  solicitations  clamoring 
outside  us  rather  than  to  the  light  shining  within  us." 

The  corrections  he  has  to  make  in  his  various  didactic  writings 
are  certainly  very  unimportant.  They  all  point  in  the  direction  of 
greater  simplification,  and  for  this  he  looks  to  the  labors  of  his 
successors  rather  than  to  any  revision  of  his  own. 

About  the  year  1657  Comenius  wrote  and  published  (in  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  Works)  four  treatises,  which  however  constitute 
one.  He  desired  to  present  his  principles  in  a  brief  and  condensed, 
yet  systematic  way,  so  that  they  might  be  accessible  to  men  oc- 
cupied with  public  affairs.  The  first  of  these  treatises  is  entitled 
E  Scholasticu  Labyrmthis  Exitui  in  Planum,  rive  Machina  Didac- 
tica  mechanice  construcia;  ad  non  haerendim  amplmi  (in  Docendi 
et  discendi  muniis)  sed  progrediendum,  ^^  An  issue  out  of  School- 
labyrinths  into  the  Open,  or  a  Didactic  Machine  mechanically  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  no  longer  sticking  fast  in  the  work  of  Teach- 
ing and  Learning,  but  of  advancing  in  them."  Schools,  he  teUs  us, 
are  to  be  compared  to  labyrinths,  infinitely  distracting  the  minds 
of  youth;  the  thread  which  is  to  guide  us  thru  the  labyrinths 
is  a  true  and  simple  method.  The  sciences  and  arts  and  tongues 
are  to  be  taught,  but  the  precise  quantity  and  goal  of  teaching  are 
not  accurately  laid  down.  The  thread  of  Ariadne — ^Method,  is  all 
important,  because  it  leads  to  distinct  issues  by  a  proper  way. 
^*  Our  method,"  says  Comenius,  ^*  offers  few  things,  but  these  neces- 
sary to  life  here  and  hereafter ;  few  things,  but  these  well  consolid- 
ated by  continued  exercises ;  few  things,  but  these  having  a  direct 
utility." 

He  was  now  sixty-five  years  of  age.  His  views  assumed  to  his 
mind  a  definite  and  dear  shape,  and  became  almost  axiomatic.  He 
admits  certain  errors  in  details ;  for  example,  that  his  text-books  are 
too  condensed,  and  attempt  too  much,  and  that  it  would  be  hardly 
possible  to  accomplish  in  three  years  (the  Three-Class  philological, 
or  Latin  school)  aU  that  he  once  thought  might  be  accomplished 
within  that  period;  but  these  faults  he  considers  to  be  faults  of  de- 
tail, and  due  to  his  own  culx>able  neglect  of  the  principles  he  had 
himself  laid  down.  Admitting  so  much,  he  yet  regards  his  method 
as  so  absolute  in  its  character  that  it  may  be  likened  to  a  machine — 
a  dock,  or  a  ship,  or  a  mill.    Set  it  going,  and  keep  it  going,  and 
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you  win  find  the  result  certain.  It  is  really  of  the  nature  of  a 
medianical  construction,  mechanically  constructed.  He  is  never 
weary  of  adrocating  his  system.  He  sums  up  his  principles,  and 
then,  with  aQ  the  ardor  of  his  youth,  he  afresh  proceeds  to  consider 
the  means  by  which  his  great  end  is  to  be  attained. 

The  Latin  school  is  to  be  a  college  in  which  nothing  but  Latin 
is  to  be  spoken.  Longum  et  difficUe  iter  per  pniecepta^  tuu  et  conr 
suetuJBne  Her  hreve  et  effcax.  He  calls  the  brief  treatise  in  which 
he  advocates  the  institution  of  such  a  college  Latinum  Redivivum, 
and  urges  the  authorities  of  Amsterdam  to  institute  one. 

With  such  a  college  he  sees  his  way  so  to  carry  out  his  methods 
as  to  justify  him  in  recurring  to  one  of  his  old  ideas,  and  comparing 
his  method  to  a  printing-press,  which  makes  the  impression  of  the 
type  on  the  paper  without  fafl.  So  will  the  impression  on  minds 
by  his  method  be  equally  certain.  Every  capable  pupil  properly 
trained,  will  be  a  walking  hbrary — ohambulans  Bibliotheca, 

But  the  final  aim  of  all  this  training  is  moral  and  religious. 
Comemus  never  lost  sight  of  this.  As  the  restoration  of  man  to  the 
Paradise  whidi  he  forfeited  and  to  the  image  of  Grod  which  he  lost, 
is  the  aim  of  the  Providence  of  Grod  in  Christ,  so  the  aim  of  the 
school  is  a  restoration — a  bringing  of  its  work  and  methods  into  a 
harmony  with  moral  and  religious  aims,  and  subordinating  the 
sdhool  to  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  society. 

Li  his  Traditio  Lampadis  he  solemnly  hands  over  the  didactic 
work  of  his  life  to  be  carried  on  by  others,  and  commends  his  labors 
to  Grod,  who  had  so  favored  him  as  to  make  him  the  instrument  of 
sowing  the  seed  of  a  better  time  for  schools,  and  to  whose  blessing 
he  looks  for  a  rich  harvest  in  the  future. 

Comenlus  was  now  sixty-six  years  of  age,  and  had  just  revised 
and  completed  the  issue  of  his  collected  Didactic  works,  extending  to 
four  folio  volumes.  He  had  said  his  last  word.  We  can  well  believe 
the  simple-hearted  and  single-minded  old  bishop,  when  he  teDs  us 
that  he  had  been  led  by  no  personal  ambition  to  publish  his  works, 
and  that  he  was  very  far  from  desiring  to  derogate  from  the  claims 
of  those  writers  who  preceded  him,  and  to  whom  he  acknowledges 
his  obligations.  Nor  had  his  motive  been  the  desire  of  wealth,  for 
he  had  sought  nothing  and  gained  nothing.  He  had  labored  and 
written,  he  says,  influenced  by  the  love  of  Grod,  and  stimulated  by 
the  exhortations  of  learned  men,  soldy  in  the  hope  of  improving 
the  education  of  youth,  and  preparing  a  better  future  for  hu- 
manity. 

We  learn  from  the  last  Dedicatory  Epistle  written  by  Co- 
menius,  and  addressed  to  some  of  the  leading  men  In  Amsterdam, 
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that  he  had  not,  even  in  his  old  age,  escaped  the  general  fate  of 
reformers.  While  his  views  on  Education  had  been  ardently  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  best  men  in  Europe,  that  obstructiTe  of  all 
education  known  as  the  '^practical  teacher/'  had  been  at  woik. 
Detraction  was  busy,  and  he  was  accused  by  tiie  teachers  of  Amster- 
dam of  ^  attacking  schools."  To  all  this  his  reply  was  brief.  ^  I 
can  affirm,"  he  writes,  **  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  these 
forty  years  my  aim  has  been  simple  and  unpretending,  indifferent 
whether  I  teach  or  be  taught,  admonish  or  be  admonished,  willing  to 
act  the  part  of  a  teacher  of  teachers,  if  in  anything  it  may  be  per- 
mitted me  to  do  so,  and  a  disciple  of  disciples  where  progress  may 
be  possible.  They  say  that  I  write  agakut  schools:  nay,  it  is  far 
schoob  that  I  speak  and  have  spoken.  I  presume  our  common  ends 
are  the  same ;  it  is  as  to  methods  and  ways  we  differ."  Malignity 
even  touched  the  character  and  motives  of  the  old  bishop.  **  I  have 
not,  by  the  grace  of  God,"  he  says,  **  so  spent  my  life  that  now  in 
my  old  age  I  must  avoid  the  light.  As  to  the  allegation  that  I  have 
preferred  private  to  public  schools,  this  is  incorrect;  my  writings 
show  this.  I  have  desired  to  give  trouble  to  none,  but  rather  to 
lessen  trouble.  Why  then  should  any  delight  to  molest  me?  Let 
me  live  in  tranquillity  as  long  as  God  wills  me  to  be  here!  With 
Thomas  a  Kempis  I  can  from  my  heart  and  the  bitter  lessons  of 
experience  say,  *  I  have  tried  all  things,  nor  anywhere  have  I 
found  peace,  save  in  a  little  comer  and  a  little  book '  (angtibdo  et 
HbeUuOo).'' 

Of  Comenius's  domestic  life  and  history  not  very  much  is 
known.  He  married,  as  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  Joh. 
Cyrillus,  a  priest  of  the  Brotherhood  and  a  Senior,  apparently  about 
the  year  1629.  She  died  in  1648,  or  the  beginning  of  1649,  after 
having  borne  five  children — a  son,  Daniel  by  name,  and  four 
daughters. 

Comenius  continued  to  reside  in  Amsterdam,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  his  collected  Didactic  works  (completed  in  the  end  of 
1667),  maintaining  himself  and  his  family  by  teaching,  and  partly, 
it  woidd  seem,  supported  by  the  private  liberality  of  the  admirers 
of  his  life  and  labors — especially  the  De  Geer  family,  at  whose 
expense  his  books  were  printed.  He  dedicated  his  works  to  the 
city  of  Amsterdam,  in  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  its  people 
had  shown  to  him.  He  lived  for  nearly  thirte^i  years  after  this, 
dying  on  the  16th  of  November,  1671,  in  his  eightieth  year,  and 
was  buried  in  Naarden.  During  these  concluding  years  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  added  to  his  Didactic  writings,  but  he  printed 
several  treatises  of  a  religious  character  intended  to  further  the 
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promotion  of  the  unity  of  Protestant  Christendom,  and  continued 
to  maintain  by  correspondence  his  connection  with  the  MoraTian 
Brethren,  and  the  superintendence  of  their  affairs.  His  last  pub- 
lication was  a  confession,  entitled  One  Thing  Needful,  in  which  the 
piety  of  his  heart  and  the  simplicity  of  his  faith  are  alike  conspicu- 
ous.   In  this  he  thanks  God  that  he  had  been  a  man  of  aspirations. 

Even  in  the  declining  years  of  his  laborious  life  he  never  for 
a  moment  lost  sight  of  his  great  Fansophic  work,  which  was  to 
place  before  the  world  of  science  and  letters  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  in  all  departments.  He  set  himself  diligently  to  replace 
the  materials  and  MSS.  which  were  destroyed  at  the  sackmg  of 
Lesna,  and  left  a  large  number  of  papers  behind  him,  enjoining 
his  son  Daniel  and  his  old  friend  and  fellow-worker  Nigrinus  to 
prepare  them  for  publication.  The  son  seems  to  have  troubled 
himself  very  little  about  the  matter,  but  Nigrinus  worked  for  eight 
or  nine  years  at  the  revision  and  preparation  of  the  MSS.,  being 
supported  during  the  task  by  the  liberality  of  Grerard  de  Geer. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  Fanosophic  publication  ever  saw 
the  light. 

**  Comenius,**  says  Von  Raumer  truly,  "is  a  grand  and  ven- 
erable figure  of  sorrow.  Wandering,  persecuted,  and  homeless 
during  the  terrible  and  desolating  Thirty  Years'  War,  he  yet  never 
despaired ;  but  with  enduring  truth,  and  strong  in  faith,  he  labored 
unweariedly  to  prepare  youth  by  a  better  education  for  a  better 
future.  Suspended  from  the  ministry,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  and  an 
exile,  he  had  become  an  Apostle  ad  gentes  minutulas — Christianam 
juvenfutem;  and  certainly  he  labored  for  them  with  a  zeal  and  love 
worthy  of  the  chief  of  the  Apostles."  S.  S.  Laurie. 

^Univereiit/  ofEdwbunrgh. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Describe  the  three  methods  which,  accordin^^  to  Comenius,  are 
to  be  used  in  ascertaining  and  expounding  truth.  (Give  an  example 
of  each.) 

2.  Why  does  Comenius  place  so  much  value  upon  what  he  calls 
the  Sjrncratic  method  ? 

8.  What  was  really  the  central  purpose  of  all  the  reformatory 
efforts  of  Comenius  ?  (Give  full  reasons  for  your  answers  drawing  upon 
his  biography  and  recorded  words.  Note  especially  his  retrospect  in 
the  FenHlahrum.) 

4.  What  should  form,  according  to  ComeniuS)  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  the  method  of  school  teaching  ['*  thread  of  Ariadne  "]  ? 

5.  (a)  What  does  Comenius  consider  the  final  aim  of  all  child 
training  ? 

(b)  What  is  to  be  the  central  and  supreme  school  ( 
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Self-Improvement  of  Teachers. 

Edvcatiokal  FouxnATiowB  is  admirably  adapted  for  use  in  teachers'  meetingB. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  number  of  places  where  it  is  regularly  used. 
The  editor  is  desirous  of  securing  outlines  of  all  plans  of  work  now  being  tried. 
Thanks  are  extended  to  the  friends  who  have  already  responded.  Of  the  plans 
received  during  the  last  month  the  one  now  followed  by  the  teachers  of  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  under  the  leadership  of  Supt.  R.  J.  Tighe,  is  here  reprinted  as  it 
is  particularly  full  of  good  suggestions  as  to  how  to  render  teachers*  meetings 
solidly  helpful. 

ffltthodology. 

I.  What  is  Teaching? 

1.  "To  cause  to  leam." 

2.  "To  secure  the  desired  relation  between  the  mind  and 

some  appropriate  education — ^material.  ^^ — ^Hinsdale. 

II.  What  is  Method? 

1 .  "  Method  is  procedure  according  to  principles. ' ' — Kant. 

2.  "  Method  is  that  body  of  principles  drawn  chiefly  firom 

sound  psychology  which  are  applicable  to  all  teach- 
ing.''—Clark. 
8.  "The  functions  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  truths  as  yet 
unknown,  and  which  it  seeks  to  know,  may  be  reduced  to 
three:  (1)  To  find  the  demonstration  of  truths  known; 
(2)  To  find  the  consequences  to  be  derived  from  them 
thru  their  development  and  application;  (8)  To  attain 
thru  the  senses,  by  observation  and  experience,  new 
data  on  which  to  base  entirely  new  €u*guments. '' — 
Rosmini. 

III.  Is    Thebe  a   General   Method  which  Eveat  Succbssfitl 

Teachee  Must  Follow? 

1 .    "  There  are  certain  principles  involved  that  every  teacher 

should  be  able  to  apply." 
S.    "Method  is   dependent   upon   method   fundamentals'' 

(sound  psychology) : 

a.  Child  activity.     Normally  enjoyable. 

b.  Sensory  perception.     Mind  reached  thru  senses. 

c.  Formation  of  reality  images  (clear).     Mind  grows 

and  reasons  thru  images. 

d.  Following  normal  order  of  learning. 

(a)  Acquisition — ^not  synonymous  with  mem- 

orization. 

(b)  Assimilation. 

(c)  Expression — physical  activities,  language 

and  arts,  character. 

e.  Learning  is  therefore  analytic — synthetia     Why? 
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Concrete  illustrations. 

f.  Activity  is  proportionate  to  interest. 

g.  Childhood  is  imitative,     '*  The  entire  accumulated 

wealth  of  mankind — language,  arts,  institutions, 
and  sciences — ^is  passed  on  from  one  generation 
to  another,  by  each  generation  simply  imitating 
the  last,'' — James, 
h.  Habit  is  formed  by  repetition. 
S.   The  Herbartian  System  (Ratich). 

a.  The  first  stage  in  method  is  the  prepairaiion  of  the 

mind  to  receroe. 

b.  The  second  stage  is  the  pregerUingrqf  the  matter  on 

which  ihe  mind  is  to  act. 

c.  The  third  stage  is  the  comparison  of  the  new  ideas 

with  the  old. 

d.  The  fourth  stage  is  eapression  injacty  d^finiiionfOT 

principle  qfthe  nealy  acquired  knowledge. 

e.  The  fifth  stage  is  the  application  of  the  newlp  ac- 

quired knowledge  to  practical  use. 

IV.  The  Aet  of  Questioning. 

1.  Simplicity  and  clearness. 

S.  Logical  in  order.     Olustrate. 

S.  Spontaneity.     Text-book  questions. 

4.  Should  stimulate  thought. 

5.  Should  have  a  purpose.       Importance  of   aim.      See 

McMurry's  Method  of  Recitation. 

V.  DfFFESENT  Methods. 

**  Knowledge  can  be  taught  only  by  occasioning  the  proper 
activities  of  the  leamer^s  mind." — White's  Art  of 
Teaching. 

**  Hence  there  can  be  no  universal  or  even  general  method 
of  teaching.  There  must  be  as  many  different  methods 
as  there  are  different  kinds  of  knowledge  to  be  taught.  '^ 
White.     Discuss  this. 

Discuss  Smith's  four  methods  with  their  applications. 

VI.  Tests  of  a  Good  Method. 

Child  etiidy. 

'^  Read  and  study  **  How  Children  are  Made  to  Suffer  by  the  Mis- 
takes of  Educators,''  and  ''  Cautions  for  Child  Students. " 
I.     Imfoetance  of  Study  of  Child  Natuiie. 

**  All  true  educational  ideals  must  be  based  upon  ab- 
solute knowledge  of  the  developing  child  mind. 
n.     Methods  of  Study. 

1.  By  observation  of  children's  actions,  etc.       ^^  . 
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2.   Introspection. 

a.  Difficulties  to  be  met  by  adults  in  this. 

b.  Making  records  of  past  experience. 

c.  Acquire  the  child^s  point  of  view.  *  *  Put  yourself 
in  his  place.  ^^  Every  great  teacher  has  been  able 
to  do  this. 

III.     Anabousm  and  Catabolism  in  Education. 

Importance  of  the  teacher^s  knowing  of  this. 
V.     Some  CHAiiACTEaisncs  of  Childhood. 

a.  BeMesme^Sy  nature^s  provision  against  a  one-sided  devel- 

opment.    Length  of  recitation. 

b.  Cwriosity^  the  motive  power  of  mental  life.     How  shall 

the  teacher  take  advantage  of  this? 
c.   Credulity  and  criticism.     Advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  each  to  child. 

d.  Vioid  Imagination^  its  relations  to  child^s  conception  of 

truth,  and  to  the  teacher^s  ends. 

e.  Sense  of  humor — causes. 

f.  The  dramaiic  Instinct — ^relation  to  imagination.     Imita- 

tion.    Educational  value. 

V.  The  Child  Mind  and  the  Adult  Mind. 

1.  The  child  mind  deals  more  with  the  concrete — ^lacks  the 

experience  sufficient  for  generalization. 

2.  The  adult  mind  deals  more  with  the  abstract. 

8.   Importance  of  numerous  concrete  illustrations  in  teaching. 
4.  Danger  of  canying  ** object  teaching*^  too  far   when 
teaching  of  principles  is  the  object :  e.  g.  arithmetic. 

VI.  A  Two-FOLD  Classification. 

1.  Motor  children — characteristics. 

2.  Sensory  children — characteristics. 

8.   Difficrdties  in  classifying  children  under  these  heads. 
4.  Reaction  differences — ^relations  to  other  individuals  and 
to  teacher. 

VII.  A.  Two  Obdees. 

1.  The  genus  child.     General  method. 
%  The  individual  child.     Special  method. 

B.  Method  and  methods  must  recognize  that  every  condition 

has  its  cause. 

1.  Why  is  the  child  inattentive? 

2.  Why  is  he  disorderly? 
8.   Why  is  he  studious? 

4.   Why  is  he  strong  in  one  subject  but  weak  in  another? 

C,  The  true  teacher  must  cultivate  the  psychological  spirit. 
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History  of  Greek  Art. 


erttk  Hrt— first  ptHed,  XI. 

Adapted  by  Francis  C.  Turner  from  Goepel's  History  of  Art 

aNE  of  the  best  preserved  and  most  beautiful  examples  of 
an  early  Doric  temple  is  that  of  Poseidon  at  Paestum. 
It  is  of  marble  and  of  colossal  size,  88  feet  wide  and  210 
feet  long.  It  stands,  as  do  most  Doric  temples,  on  a 
massive  marble  platform  of  three  steps;  the  upper,  on 
which  walls  and  pillars  rest  immediately,  is  called  the  stylobate. 
These  steps  are  not  intended  to  afford  a  continuous  approach  all 
round  the  temple ;  they  are  far  too  high  for  that.  The  temple  need 
only  be  approached  from  one  side,  and  on  that  side  a  suitable  flight 
of  steps  is  cut. 


Temple  of  Poseidon,  at  PsestunL 

(Th«  lat«Tior  wm  shown  on  pftff«  60,  iMt  month. ) 

The  pediment  of  the  temple  contained,  no  doubt,  the  represen- 
tation of  some  achievement  of  the  gods ;  the  metopes  were  without 
sculpture.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  appearance  of  the 
temple  when  its  colored  decoration  was  unfaded.  The  lower  parts 
were  in  light  tints,  probably  a  golden  brown  color;  the  triglyphs 
and  mutules  blue,  tiie  metopes  dark  red,  to  suggest  dark  open 
spaces ;  the  cornice  of  bright  and  varied  colors.  The  rich  coloring 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  entablature  is  probably  another  relic  of 
the  time  when  these  parts  were  of  wood  and  required  }>ainting  to 
preserve  them  from  decay. 
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Other  temples  of  a  still  earlier  age  are  to  be  found  at  Selinus, 
a  city  in  the  extreme  west  of  Sicily,  founded  in  688  b.  c.  Of  the 
three  temples  on  the  Acropolis,  the  northern  must  have  been  built 
in  quite  tiie  early  days  of  the  colony,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
width  of  its  intercolumniations,  which  are  two  and  two-third  times 
the  basal  diameter,  and  for  the  breadth  of  the  pteroma.  The 
middle  temple  is  probably  half  a  century  later  in  date,  and  in  its 
metopes  on  the  front  affords  us  remarkable  examples  of  primitive 
sculpture. 

Of  the  ten  sculptured  metopes  two  remain  in  alntost  perfect 
preservation,  the  one  representing  Perseus  slaying  the  6orgon,*the 
other  Hercules  carrying  off  the  two  Kerkopes  by  the  heels.  When 
discovered  they  still  retained  sufficient  traces  of  tiie  ancient  coloring 
to  show  how  they  had  been  decorated;  the  background  was  red, 
the  draperies  bore  traces  of  green,  blue,  and  yellow,  while  the  fea- 
tures were  colored  with  a  brownish  black. 

The  figures  themselves  show  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
archaic  naivete ;  the  details  are  executed  with  a  seriousness,  accuracy 
of  observation,  and  elaborate  care,  that  give  some  promise  of  future 
greatne&s.  The  figures  are  stumpy  and  thick,  the  feet  all  turn  to 
the  right,  while  the  faces  and  bodies  look  to  the  front;  the  upper 
part  of  the  left  leg  of  Medusa  is  reduced  to  half  its  proper  size 
by  the  limitation  of  the  size  of  the  panel ;  the  feet  of  Perseus  and  of 
Hercules  rest  flat  on  the  ground,  fJtho  both  are  in  a  walking  posi- 
tion. The  head  of  Medusa  is  grotesque,  but  its  grossness  is  sub- 
dued by  a  considerable  gracefulness  in  the  separate  lines. 

The  Hercules  panel  is  the  work  of  an  abler  sculptor,  but  shows 
the  same  love  of  deeds  of  violence,  and  the  same  tendency  to  the 
ludicrous.  The  bones  of  the  knees  and  ankles,  and  the  muscles  of 
legs  and  arms  indicate  a  degree  of  knowledge  which  can  only 
have  been  arrived  at  by  the  careful  study  of  the  human  figure 
in  action.  The  drapery  is  arranged  in  light  and  graceful,  but 
formal  folds. 

EABI.T  SCULPTUllE. 

The  Harpy  Monument,  which  stood  on  the  Acropolis  of 
Xanthus,  in  Lycia,  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  purely  wooden 
form  of  construction  reproduced  in  stone ;  the  projecting  beams  and 
curved  ribs  of  the  roof,  in  size  and  shape  represent  the  original 
timbers.  On  one  side  of  the  relief  a  warrior  hands  his  helmet  to  the 
seated  judge  of  the  dead,  beneath  whose  throne  lurks  a  bear;  on 
another  a  suppliant  is  offering  a  cock  to  the  judge  of  the  lower 

*An  iUustration  showing  the  metope  with  Perseus  slajring  the  Gorgon  will  be 
found  on  page  67  mf  the  September  number. 
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world;  while  on  various  parts  harpies  with  oval  bodies,  and  full, 
sensuous  facial  expression,  are  carrying  off  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted. The  figures  have  tiie  same  heaviness  that  we  observed  in  the 
Selinus  metopes ;  the  drapery  f aUs  in  delicate  folds,  which  are,  how- 


The  Harpy  Tomb  at  Lycia. 

ever,  formally  arranged  with  great  precision  and  symmetry;  the 
eyes  of  all  the  figures  are  sloping  and  are  set  to  the  side,  not  in 
profile.  A  marble  frieze,  also  from  Xanthus,  shows  us  human 
figures  of  a  similar  type  with  those  of  the  Harpy  Tcnnb,  together 
with  horses  of  extraordinary  grace  and  accuracy. 


Relief  on  Harpy  Tomb. 

The  remarkable  likeness  between  these  and  some  fragments  of 
horses  found  at  Persepolis  leads  us  to  infer  that  Persian  influence 
was  very  effective  in  Ly da ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  figures  is  thoroly 
Greek.     The  harpies  and  sphinxes  whidi  characterize  this  early 
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work  at  Xanthus  were  probably  introduced  into  Hellas  from  Egypt, 
as  symbolic  representations  of  death. 

Remaining  still  in  Asia  we  find  a  frieze  at  Issus  in  the  Troad 
(now  in  the  Louvre),  in  which  the  artist's  humor  has  been  allowed 
free  play :  one  slab  represents  two  lions,  one  attacking  and  devour- 
ing a  goat,  while  the  other  sits  by  with  an  air  of  proud  satisfaction ; 
on  another  slab  are  a  pair  of  bulls  butting  at  one  another;  while 
a  third  represents  Hercules  seizing  Nereus.  An  ingenious  device 
gives  the  effect  of  colossal  size  to  the  hero  and  the  monster,  for  the 
figures  of  six  nymphs,  who  are  regarding  the  combat  with  expres- 
sions of  horror,  fill  the  whole  height  of  the  frieze,  while  Hercules 
is  placed  in  a  sloping  position,  which  enables  him  to  have  three 
times  their  stature. 

After  seeing  these  fragments  of  early  sculpture  we  can  now 
return  to  Athens,  visiting  on  the  way  the  Temple  of  Athene  on  the 
island  of  ^gina  in  the  Saronic  Gulf.    Here  for  the  first  time  we ' 
meet  with  important  examples  of  detached  sculpture;  the  figures 
which  fiUed  the  pediments  of  the  eastern  and  western  fronts  of  the 


Pediment  of  the  eastern  front  of  the  Temple  of  Athene  on  the  Island 

of  iBfldna.    [Restored— omitting  the  two  kneelinff  spearmen.] 

Originals  are  preserved  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich. 

temple  are  now  preserved  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  Of  the 
western,  ten  figures  remain ;  of  the  eastern,  only  five :  it  is  remark- 
able that,  tho,  when  in  position  on  the  temple,  only  one  side  of  the 
figures  could  be  seen,  the  backs  are  finished  with  as  great  care  as 
the  visible  parts. 

In  the  center  of  each  group  stands  Athene  protecting  a 
wounded  warrior;  the  other  figures  seem  to  be  very  carefully  bal- 
anced, and  to  be  grouped  primarily  with  reference  to  the  shape  of 
the  space  to  be  filled.  From  the  opposite  side  a  man  reaches  for- 
ward to  seize  the  wounded  hero;  next  on  either  side  is  a  warrior 
standing  erect  brandishing  a  spear;  behind  these  archers  are  draw- 
ing the  bow;  then  a  spearman  who,  rushing  impetuously  onward 
and  thrusting  forward  with  his  spear,  has  fallen  on  one  knee:  at 
either  extremity  lies  a  wounded  man.  The  balance  of  the  composi- 
tion is  to  a  great  extent  destroyed  by  the  shields;  on  the  one  side 
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the  ahield  is  behind  the  figure,  on  the  other  two  figures  are  ahnost 
wholly  concealed  by  their  shields.  This  defect  was  no  doubt  greatly 
reduced  by  the  coloring,  tho  no  amount  of  coloring  can  make  the 
stone  shield  show  the  figure  behind  it. 

The  scene  probably  represents  the  death  of  Patrodus,  and  the 
archer  with  the  Phrygian  cap  is  doubtless  Paris. 

We  observed  at  Selinus  that  the  early  Greek  sculpture  dealt 
mainly  with  the  legendary  exploits  of  heroes,  and  shrank  from 
attempting  to  represent  the  gods ;  these  legends  it  treated  with  the 
coarse  realism  that  was  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  vulgar. 
From  the  heroes  the  sculptors  turned  to  the  athletes,  and  while 
they  lost  the  opportunity  of  realism  of  action,  they  advanced  still 
further  towards  realism  of  form. 

The  sculptor  of  the  pediment  had  clearly  athletes  for  his 
models,  but  he  has  idealized  his  athlete  so  that  the  stomach  sinks  in 
sharply  below  the  ribs,  and  the  bones  of  the  legs  as  well  as  the  ribs 
are  made  remarkably  visible,  and  the  muscles  are  most  carefully 
given.  The  legs  are  proportionately  too  long,  the  arms  too  short, 
and  the  width  across  the  hips  too  small.  The  outer  comers  of  the 
eyes  turn  downward,  while  the  comers  of  the  mouth  curve  upward 
to  meet  them,  and  give  that  strange  smile  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  archaic  sculpture;  the  chins  are  pointed  and  the  beards, 
where  there  are  any,  project. 

The  figure  of  Athene  is  far  inferior  in  conception  and  execu- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  work,  whether  because  the  sculptor  was  unused 
to  the  representation  of  the  gods,  or  because  he  felt  that  there  was 
no  need  of  action  in  the  case  of  the  goddess,  who  could  without  a 
movement  envelop  the  fallen  warrior  in  a  mist,  and  conceal  him 
from  his  enemies.  The  arrangement  of  her  drapery  is  stiff  and 
artificial  but  her  head  and  hair  show  more  vigor  and  independence 
than  those  of  the  other  figures. 

The  eastern  pediment  represented  a  similar  scene,  and  the 
figures  were  probably  grouped  in  much  the  same  way  as  those  we 
have  been  looking  at.  In  execution  they  are,  however,  far  superior. 
The  subject  is  supposed  to  be  the  war  of  Heracles  and  Tdamon, 
the  father  of  Ajax,  against  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy.  The  kneel- 
ing figure  of  the  archer,  which  the  lion's  skin  on  the  head  is  supposed 
to  identify  as  Heracles,  is  finer  in  form  and  attitude  than  the  corre- 
sponding figure  of  Teucer  on  the  western  pediment.  It  shows, 
too,  a  greater  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  drapery. 

The  faces  of  the  eastern  pediment  wear  the  same  unmeaning 
nnile  as  those  on  the  western,  but  the  attitude  of  the  wounded  war- 
rior on  the  eastern  is  that  of  a  man  suffering  from  a  mortal  wound. 
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while  the  figures  on  the  weBtem  seem  rather  to  be  men  redining  at 
their  ease.  In  all  the  figures  the  firm  line  separating  the  ribs  from 
the  stomach  is  less  marked.  These  differences  between  the  two  pedi- 
ments are  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  difference  of  skill  in  the 
two  sculptors  than  to  the  (me  being  prior  to  the  other.  IntheiEgina 
temple  we  notice  a  further  departure  from  the  tradition  of  the 
original  wooden  construction,  in  the  substitution  of  a  ccmtinuous 
sculptured  frieze  (zoophorus)  around  the  cella  for  the  frieze  of 
metope  and  triglyphs.  This  feature  is  found  in  all  the  Attic 
Doric  temples. 

From  iEgina  we  cross  to  the  Peirasus,  and  proceed  between  the 
Long  Walls  to  Athens,  whose  rapid  development  soon  eclipsed  the 
glories  of  iEgina.  The  city  is  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the 
road  to  it  lies  between  the  famous  waUs.  The  plain  of  Attica  is 
enclosed  by  mountains  on  all  sides  but  the  south,  where  it  is  open 
to  the  sea.  Cithaeron,  Fames,  Pentelicus  and  Hymettus  bound  the 
plain,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  group  of  isolat^  crags  stand  out 
from  the  level;  the  largest  of  these,  Lycabettus,  is  without' the 
city  and  occupies  a  position  with  regard  to  it  similar  to  that  of 
Axthur's  Seat  at  Edinburgh,  ^^  the  modem  Athens." 

Southwest  of  Lycabettus  lies  the  Acropolis,  and  the  three 
other  hiUs  that  lie  within  the  dty,  Areopagus,  Pnyx  and  the 
Museum.  The  Acropolis  is  a  flat-topped  hill  rising  about  160  feet 
precipitously  out  of  the  plain;  the  Museum  is  as  high  or  higher, 
but  less  steep  and  imposing.  The  Agora,  or  market-place,  lay 
between  these  hills.  Two  streams  drain  and  water  the  plain: 
Cephisus,  which  passes  the  city  on  the  northwest,  nearly  half  a  mile 
witiiout  the  waUs;  and  Dissus,  which  flows  within  the  walls  of 
Themistodes  on  the  south;  both  bright  and  sparkling  streams, 
fringed  with  olive  groves  and  myrUe-trees  and  mossy  banks. 

The  first  impression  of  the  town  is  not  altogether  favorable. 
The  houses  are  low — ^generally  of  one  story — and  built  of  timber 
or  unbumt  brick;  they  present  a  hard  unbroken  wall  to  the  street, 
and  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  majestic  public  buildings 
which  are  scattered  over  the  city  and  occupy  the  Acropolis.  After 
the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  this  had  ceased  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  residence,  and  was  given  up  entirely  to  public  use. 
From  its  summit  the  colossal  figure  of  Athene  looks  over  plain  and 
sea  tax  away  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  seems  to  stand  as  a  sentinel 
to  keep  watch  for  the  enemies  of  the  land  she  had  snatched  from 
Poseidon.  To  her  left  rises  her  own  majestic  temple,  while  beneath 
her  feet  lies  the  beautiful  entrance  hall,  the  Propylaea,  and  the  broad 
marble  steps  that  form  the  only  approach. 
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From  the  Agora  we  follow  a  winding  path  until  we  find  our- 
selves at  the  foot  of  these  beautiful  steps  hewn  on  the  surface  of 
the  rock.  At  the  top  of  the  steps  are  six  white  marble  Doric 
columns  which  support  a  temple-like  pediment.  The  capitals  atid 
entablature  have  a  scheme  of  color  similar  to  that  which  we  saw 
at  Paestum;  but  the  columns  are  more  slender  and  more  finely 
molded ;  the  columns  of  the  PropyLea  and  of  the  Parthenon  are  in 
height  more  than  6^  times  the  basal  diameter. 

The  loftier  building  in  the  center  sinks  away  on  either  side 
into  wings,  whose  fronts  €Lre  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  f afade 
and  stand  over  the  steps ;  these  also  have  Doric  columns  supporting 
pediments.  That  on  the  left  forms  the  entrance  of  a  hall  known 
as  the  Pinacotheca  or  picture  gallery;  the  other  only  forms  an 
open  gallery,  but  in  front  of  it  to  the  west  stands  the  famous  little 
temple  of  Wingless  Victory. 

Passing  now  under  the  central  pediment  we  enter  the  hall  of 
the  Propylsea,  and  from  this  another  hexastyle  portico  leads  us  on 
to  tfie  platform  of  the  Acropolis.  The  coffered  ceiling  of  the  hall 
of  the  Propylsea  is  supported  by  six  columns  of  a  form  which  differs 
greatly  from  that  Doric  type  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
characteristics  of  the  coliunns  are  a  molded  base  with  convex  and 
concave  moldings,  a  more  slender  shaft,  a  capital  in  which  the 
echinus  is  surmounted  by  a  double  roll  or  volute.  It  is  the  latter 
feature  that  is  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  Ionic  style, 
and  many  have  been  the  efforts  to  account  for  it.  According  to 
erne,  it  was  suggested  by  the  curling  down  of  the  bark  of  a  wooden 
column:  another  supposes  that  it  represents  the  ram*s  horns  or 
spiral  shells  with  which  the  primitive  wooden  capital  may  have 
been  adorned ;  while  Vitruvius  suggests  that  it  represents  the  female, 
as  the  Doric  represents  the  male  sex ;  the  spiral  being  then  symbolic 
of  the  locks  of  hair,  while  the  flutes  and  fillets  of  the  shaft  stood 
for  the  drapery  and  the  base  for  the  sandals. 

AH  are  agreed  that  the  Ionic  style  is  characterized  by  a  soft- 
ness and  refinement  which  borders  on  effeminacy ;  but  such  fantastic 
explanations  as  that  just  given  fall  to  the  ground  when  we  recall 
the  fact  than  in  Assyria  and  Persia  we  met  with  the  volute  and 
with  columns  resembling  these  both  in  base  and  capital.  The 
Ionian  inhabitants  of  Asia,  among  whom  this  style  originated,  had 
with  their  wealth  and  luxury  acquired  a  soft  and  effeminate  char- 
acter which  at  once  distinguishes  them  from  the  inhabitants  of 
European  Greece,  whether  Dorians  or  their  Ionic  kinsmen  in  Attica. 
The  vigor,  sublimity,  and  simplicity  of  the  Doric  is  gone,  and 
its  place  has  been  supplied  by  mere  delicacy  and  refinement. 
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While  the  ratio  of  height  to  base  is  considerably  greatar  in 
the  Ionic  shaft,  amounting  to  from  eight  to  ten  diameters,  it  has 
diminution  and  entasis  like  the  Doric  Its  flutings  are  markedly 
different ;  they  are  increased  to  twenty-four  in  number ;  instead  of 
being  shallow  like  the  Doric  they  have  a  semicircular  section; 
but  as  they  could  not  have  a  semicircular  section  if  they  inter- 
sected, they  are  separated  by  broad  fillets.  This  column  then 
does  not  appear  to  be  developed  from  a  polygonal  form,  but 
to  be  a  circular  shaft  ornamented  with  channels.  The  flutings 
terminate  at  top  and  bottom  in  a  semicircle.    The  base  has  a  series 


Ionic  Style. 

of  horizontal  channelings  convex  and  concave,  variously  arranged 
to  form  a  graceful  transition  from  the  floor  to  the  column. 

The  typical  capital  consists  of  an  echinus  with  sculptured 
leaf  ornament  or  egg  and  dart  molding  surmounting  a  narrow 
astragal  molding;  this  echinus  is  almost  entirely  concealed  by  the 
spiral  roll,  which  projects  on  the  two  sides  in  the  line  of  the 
architrave  and  forms  a  transition  from  the  circular  column  to  the 
horizontal  beam ;  a  thin  molded  abacus  surmounts  the  capital. 

The  entablature  is  in  character  with  the  ooliunn  of  a  lighter 
description  than  the  Doric ;  it  consists  of  three  members,  architrave^ 
frieze,  and  cornice.  In  some  degree  the  frank  display  of  the  details 
of  the  original  timber  construction  is  wanting  here  in  comparison 
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with  the  Doric;  but  it  shows  its  own  evidences  of  the  exigencies  of 
material. 

The  architrave  is  not  single  but  in  three  steps,  one  projecting 
over  the  other,  a  relic  of  an  arrangement  of  beams  necessitated  bj 
the  slender  character  of  oriental  timber.  Along  the  top  edge  of 
the  architrave  ran  astragal  and  cyma  moldings. 

The  frieze  retains  no  sign  of  a  constructive  origin,  it  is  a 
continuous  sculptured  band:  the  dentils,  which  are  the  constructive 
indication  of  the  ceiling,  are  thrust  upwards  and  become  the  lower 
member  of  the  cornice.  The  latter,  which  is  highly  ornamented, 
includes  a  curved  gutter  with  lions'  heads  or  anthemions,  or  both. 


iirnmiiiiii 
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Entablature  of  Temple  of  Athene  at  Mene. 

The  Ionic  column  must  certainly  have  originated  in  temples 
in  aniii,  and  a  great  difficulty  presented  itself  when  it  was  necessary 
to  use  it  as  a  comer  column ;  it  then  became  necessary  to  have  the 
spirals  on  two  consecutive  sides  of  the  capital,  and  as  in  that  case 
they  would  intersect,  the  two  were  bent  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
diagonal  in  such  a  way  that  the  projection  from  either  of  these 
sides  should  give  the  appearance  of  a  normal  column.  This  artifice 
cannot  be  executed  in  a  natural  manner,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
comer  Doric  capital  is  entirely  without  constructive  significance 
as  well  as  individual  beauty. 

The  Ionic  style,  with  a  variation  of  capital,  ]>artly  suggested 
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by  thlB  corner  contrivance,  has  been  raised  into  a  separate  order  by 
the  Roman  architects  under  the  name  of  the  Corinthian  order.  This 
beautiful  capital, 

''With  many  a  woven  acanthus  leaf  divine,** 

was  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  calyx  capital  decorated  with  lotus 
and  papyrus  that  we  have  seen  so  often  in  Egypt.  In  adapting 
the  suggestion,  native  plants  were  substituted  and  conventionflJized. 
The  acanthus  or  Greek  thistle  is  beautifully  suited  for  conventionsd 
treatment.  The  Corinthian  capital  in  its  origin  was  merely  a  con- 
cave calyx,  with  varied  foliage  decoration;  it  was  not  raised  into 
an  order  with  a  rigid  canon  until  Roman  times^  in  its  ultimate 
form  the  calyx  was  surrounded  with  a  treble  wreath  of  acanthus 


Acanthus  Leaf. 


Corinthian  Order. 


Corinthian  Capital. 


leaves,  the  comer  leaves  being  sufficiently  high  to  support  the 
spirals  which  projected  at  the  comers  and  connected  the  capital 
with  the  square  abacus;  between  the  spirals  the  surface  of  the 
calyx  was  adorned  with  anthemions.  With  the  Corinthian  capital 
the  shaft  tended  to  become  still  more  slender.  The  floral  decora- 
tion was  in  time  extended  to  the  entablature,  and  ultimately  took 
the  place  of  the  figured  frieze.  The  Corinthian  capital  had  the 
advantage  over  the  Ionic  that  it  removed  the  comer  difficulty. 

[To  he  continued.) 
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Teachers'  Examinations. 

[yen  in  this  department  haye  been  seleoted  from  papers  used  at  reoent 
"  ^  '  leoeBsaruy  fioggestiye  rather 


_^ — .        ^^^ 1  in  seyeral  states.   The  answers  are  m ^ 

than  ftnal,  tho  their  aoonraoy  can  be  depended  upon  as  far  as  they  go. 

Ccacbcra'  6xamiiuition8  at  Kansas  Citj^t 

(Queationa  given  by  Supt.  J.  M.  Qreenwood,  in  fyamination  for  teachers, 
Jmie,1902y  with  answers.) 

ASITHMSTIC. 

1.  How  many  times  may  the  difference  between  462  and  826  be  taken  from 
8  times  the  sum  of  248  and  752  and  leaye  remaining  2^0? 

2.  A  mmber  was  multiplied  by  2^  the  decimal  point  then  removed  one 
space  leftward,  and  2)^  added;  the  result  was  then  14;  what  was  the  original 
number  t 

8.  Saturday,  May  10,  1902,  under  heading  of  Local  Securities,  the  follow- 
ing ouotation  is  found: 

Krst  National  Bank,  annual  dividend  16  per  cent.;  last  dividend  Jan. 
1802,  Bid  475,  asked  525.  What  per  cent,  would  this  stock  pay  if  bou^t  at 
askiQg  price? 

4.  A  merchant  marked  his  goods  to  sell  at  a  profit  of  10  per  cent  at  whole- 
sale; if  his  retail  price  is  20  per  cent,  above  his  wholesale  price,  find  his  gain  at 
retaiL 

5.  The  sum  of  A's  and  B's  ages  is  76  years,  and  '/•  of  A's  age  equals  '/t  of 
B'a^  bow  old  is  each? 

6.  I  owe  a  debt  of  $246.50;  for  what  sum  must  I  give  a  60  day  note  to  a 
bank  to  obtain  that  amount,  rate  of  discount  being  8  per  cent.? 

7.  If  the  earth  be  a  j^ect  sphere  7,920  miles  in  diameter,  what  would  be 
the  edge  of  a  cubic  contammg  the  same  volume? 

8.  A  circular  lot  contains  an  acre,  what  is  its  diameter  in  feet? 

8.  The  piece  of  ground  endoeed  by  Main,  8th,  Delaware  and  9th  is  a 
trapewid  bounded  as  follows:  Main,  300  ft.;  8th,  00  ft  and  9th,  80  ft  If 
Main  is  perpendicular  to  8th  and  9th,  what  is  the  area  in  square  feet? 

10.  1  travel  from  Kansas  Ciiy  until  my  watch  is  1  hour,  20  minutes 
alow.  If  longitude  of  Kansas  City  is  95  degrees  W.,  what  is  longitude  of  place 
reached? 

ANSWB&fl. 

1.  15.  6.  $249.79. 

2.  46.  7.  6399  + miles. 

3.  2.85  4-  %.  8.  235  +  feet 

4.  22%.  9.  18,000  square  feet 
6.  A  IS  36  and  B  40.  10.  75  degrees  west 

HISTORY. 

1.  What  speelal  act  of  discovery  jot  conquest  was  achieved  by  each  of  the 
following:  Fizarro,  Menendez,  Cortes,  Balboa? 

2.  How  was  the  provision  made  before  the  settlement,  for  the  government 
of  the  colony  at  (a)  Jamestown,  (b)  Plymouth? 

8.  (a)  How  many  years  dapMd  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  be- 
fore the  United  States  had  a  president?  (b)  Mention  some  civil  power,  which, 
dming  that  time^  exercised  any  of  the  duties  now  devolving  on  the  Preddent  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

4.  (a)  Oonceming  what  questions  of  treaty  was  John  Jay  sent  to  England 
in  Waahinffton's  adm&istration?  (b)  How  was  Jay's  trealy  received  uj  the 
people  of  tnis  country? 

5.  State  how  each  of  the  following  events  tended  to  either  allay  or  incite 
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the  agitation  of  the  aUyery  queetion:  (a)  the  MiBsouri  GomprQmifle^  (b)  John 
Brown'B  BaidT 

d.  (a)  What  vaa  the  Wilmot  ProyiBoT  (b)  Looate  the  Qadaden  Purchaae. 

7.  Name  a  prominent  atatesman,  other  than  preaident^  in  public  life,  at 
the  time  of  (a)  the  war  of  1812,  (b)  the  Mexican  War,  (e)  the  Civil  War. 

8.  Locate  either  bj  administration  or  l^  deoade  (1800-1810-1820,  ete.) 
the  following  events:   (a)  the  laying  of  the  first  suooessful  Atlantic  GaUe; 

(b)  the  resunuption  of  specie  payments;  (c)  the  purchase  of  Alaska. 

0.  Name  five  prominent  American  inyentors,  and  one  invention  for  which 
each  is  noted. 

10.  It  was  proposed  to  annex  by  treaty  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  (a)  What 
instance  has  there  been  of  the  acquisition  of  a  state  in  a  similar  way?  (b) 
Name  a  state  formed  from  tenitoiy  bought  by  this  nation,  and  tell  from  what 
country  that  territory  was  purchased. 

ANSWEBS. 

1.  (a)  Pisarro  explored  the  Amazon,     (b)   Menendez  explored  Florida. 

(c)  Cortes  conquered  Mexico,     (d)  Balboa  discovered  the  Padnc  ocean. 

2.  (a)  For  a  royal  governor,  by  virtue  of  a  charter,  (b)  By  a  compact 
drawn  up  bj  tiie  Pilgrims. 

(a)  mrteen.     (b)  Continental  Congress. 
4.  (a)  To  settle  northern  frontier  posts,  for  the  regulation  of  trad^  and 
extradition  of  criminals,    (b)  With  great  oiqpieasure. 
6.  ifersonal  answer  required. 

6.  (a)  It  declared  that  slavery  could  not  exist  in  territory  acquired  from 
Mexico,  (b)  The  line  follows  the  Rio  Qrande  river  from  its  mouth  to  31 
degrees  20  minutes  north  latitude,  thence  to  the  111th  meridian,  thence  to  a 
pomt  on  Colorado  river  twenty  miles  below  Gila,  thence  to  California  line. 

7.  (a)  James  Monroe,     (b)  Salmon  P.  Chase,     (c)  William  H.  Seward. 

8.  (a)  President  Johnson,  1860-1870.  (b)  President  Grant,  1870-1880. 
(o)  President  Johnson,  1860-1870. 

0.  Ediaon,  telephone;  Morse,  telegraph;  Ftanklin,  lightning  rod;  Fulton, 
steamboat;  \^tney,  cotton  gin. 

10.  (a)  Texas,     (b)  Louisisna,  from  Spain. 

ENGIJSH  GRAMKAB.. 

1.  Write  a  sentence  containing  (1) — an  adjective  clause,  (2) — an  adverb 
clause,  and  (3) — an  object  complement. 

2.  Diagram  the  sentence  you  have  written. 

3.  Name  four  ways  in  which  a  noun  is  used  in  the  nominative  case.  Give 
an  example  of  each. 

4.  State  three  ways  in  which  the  plural  of  nouns  is  formed.  Give  an 
example  of  each. 

6.  Write  sentences  illustrating  three  uses  of  ^  that,  and  three  uses  of  but. 

6.  What  are  the  two  great  classes  of  conjunctions  t  Define  each  and  give 
an  example  of  each. 

.    7.  Give  three  cautions  on  the  use  of  the  adjective  and  three  on  the  use 
of  the  adverb.  ^ 

8.  Conjugate  the  verb  strike  (I) — ^in  the  active  voice,  present  tense, 
singular  and  plural;  (2) — ^in  the  passive  voice,  present  tense,  singular  and 
plural.  Conjugate  the  same  in  the  future,  active  and  passive,  sii^ular  and 
plural. 

9.  Write  short  sentences  illustrating  the  infinitive  (1) — as  subject,  (2) 
— as  attribute  complement,  (3) — as  object  complement,  (4) — as  explaziatory 
modifier. 

ANSWEllS. 
1.  The  king  (1)  who  toaa  sitting  on  Hia  throne  (2)  where  the  Ught  from 
the  windou)  fell  wpon  him,  wore  his  (3)  orown. 
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3.  Ab  Bul^ect:  Birds  sing.  Ab  appositive:  We  boys  play.  As  subjective 
oomplement:  Your  mother  is  your  frimd.  In  absolute  construction,  The  day 
being  doudy,  we  think  it  will  ndn. 

4.  The  plural  is  generally  formed  by  adding  <  to  the  singular:  boy,  hoys. 
Noma  ending  in  y  preceded  l^  a  consonant  are  made  plural  by  changing 
y  to  i  and  adding  es:  fly»  flies.  Some  nouns  ending  in  /  change  f  to  v  and 
add  es:  leaf,  lea/oes, 

5.  That  man  is  a  teacher.  He  hopes  that  you  will  so.  The  word  that 
is  peculiar.  All  are  here  hut  one.  I  shall  go  hut  you  wiU  stay.  He  was  all 
duldead. 

6.  Co-ordinate  and  subordinate.  Co-ordinate  conjunctions  connect  ele- 
ments of  equal  rank:  Frank  and  John  came.  Subordinate  conjimctions  con- 
nect elememts  of  unequal  rank:    They  sang  until  they  were  tired. 

7.  Ayoid  the  use  of  too  many  adjectives;  Do  not  confuse  a  and  an; 
AdjeetlYes  should  not  be  used  for  adverbs.  Be  careful  where  you  place  adverbs; 
Be  careful  in  forming  endings  for  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees; 
RwntffnhpT  that  adverbs  weaken  the  sentence  instead  of  strengthening  it. 

8.  (1)    I  strike  (2)  I  am  struck  I  shall  strike         I  shall  be  struck 

ion  strike  You  are  struck       You  will  strike     You  will  be  struck 

Ue  strikes  He  is  struck  He  will  strike     He  will  be  struck. 

We  strike  We  are  struck       We  shall  strike.     We  shall  be  struck 

You  strike  You  are  struck     Yon  will  strike     You  will  be  struck 

They  strike.  They  are  struck.  They  will  strike.  They  will  be  struck. 

9.  (1)  To  wOk  well  is  necessary  to  health.     (2)  The  bell  is  to  he  rung, 

(3)  I  hope  to  go.     (4)  I  fear  it  is  too  late  to  go. 

OEObltAFHY. 

1.  Compare  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  river  with  that  of  the  Amazon 
river  as  regards  (a)  size;   (b>  rainfall;   (c)  climate;   (d)  vegetation. 

2.  Hentbm  (a)  three  sections  of  the  United  States  noted  for  valuable 
forests;  (b)  three  states  noted  for  the  production  of  coal;  (o)  two  states 
that  produoe  large  quantities  of  silver;  (d)  two  states  noted  for  the  production 

3.  How  does  Cnba  compare  in  size  with  the  state  of  Missouri  t  (b)  Name 
and  locate  three  of  its  principal  seaports;  (c)  Name  three  important 
prodoets  exported  from  Cuba. 
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4.  Locate  the  following  cities  and  state  a  fact  of  importance  in  relation 
to  each:  (a)  Constantinople;  (b)  Lyons;  (c)  Manila;  (d)  Melbourne;  (e) 
Valparaiso. 

6.  Locate  the  following  islands:  Trinidad,  Elba,  Ceylon,  St.  Martinique, 
Madagascar. 

6.  Name  the  capital  of  each  state  that  borders  on  th^  state  of  Missouri 

7.  What  is  the  cause  of  deserts?  How  are  portions  of  some  deserts  some- 
times made  productireT 

8.  What  country  leads  in  the  production  of  opiiunt    In  its  consumption? 

9.  What  is  the  leading  city  of  the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of 
(a)  iron  and  steel;  (b)  flour;  (c)  cotton  fabrics;  (d)  knit  goods? 

10.  Accoimt  for  the  presence  of  icebergs  and  dense  fogs  off  the  ooast  of 
Newfoundland. 

AN8WXBS. 

1.  (a)  Amazon  is  slightly  larger,  (b)  Amazon  basin  has  greater  rain- 
fall. ■  (c)  Climate  of  Mississippi  basin  is  temperate,  of  the  other,  tropical, 
(d)  Amazon  basin  has  the  rank  vegetation  of  the  jungle;  the  Mississippi 
vegetation  is  useful  and  less  dense. 

2.  (a)  Maine,  Michigan,  Oregon.  (b)  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Illinois,     (c)  Colorado  and  Nevada,     (d)  California  and  Colorado. 

3.  (a)  Missouri  is  a  half  larger  than  Cuba,  (b)  Havana  on  north  coast, 
Santiago  on  southeast  coast,  and  Clenfu^os  on  south  coast,  (o)  Tobacco, 
sugar,  f niits. 

4.  (a)  On  the  Bosphorus;  capital  of  Turkey,  (b)  In  southern  France, 
noted  for  silk  manufactures,  (c)  On  island  of  Luzon,  <»pital  of  Philippines, 
(d)  In  Australia,  principal  city,     (e)  On  west  coast  of  Chile  and  the  capital. 

5.  Trinidad,  off  northeast  coast  of  South  America;  Elba,  between  Corsica 
and  Italy;  Ceylon,  south  of  India;  St.  Martinique,  in  the  Lesser  Antilles; 
Madagascar,  southeast  of  Africa. 

6.  Arkansas,  Little  Bock;  Elansas,  Topeka;  Nebraska,  Lincoln;  Iowa, 
Des  Moines;  Illinois,  Springfield;  Kentucky,  Frankfort;  Tennessee,  NashviUe. 

7.  Lack  of  rain.    By  irrigation. 

8.  India.    China. 

9.  (a)  Pittsburg;    (b)  Minneapolis;   (c)   Fall  River;    (d)  Cohoes. 

10.  They  are  caused  by  the  Arctic  currents. 


J^tw  YoHt  8tatc  dnif orm  6xtm{iiation  Questiond. 

Held  AufiTUSt  28,  190S. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Name  two  ancient  cities  a.  of  Egvpt;  6.  of  Phcenicia;  c.  in  the  Tigro- 
Euphrates  basin,  d.  Which  two  of  these  cities  were  great  commercial 
centers? 

2.  What  was  the  final  result  of  a.  the  Punic  wars;  6.  the  Peloponnesian 
war;  e.  the  Wars  of  the  Roses;  dL  the  Thirty  Years  war? 

3.  Mention  five  events  that  occurred  during  the  last  part  of  the  fifteenth 
and  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  nod  gave  a  great  impetus  to  in- 
dustrial and  mtellectual  activitv. 

4.  a.  During  the  rule  of  wnat  house  in  English  histoiy  was  the  charac- 
teristic feature  a  conflict  between  the  king  bent  upon  absolute  power  and 
the  parliament  contending  for  the  rights  of  the  people?  6.  Name  three 
sovereigns  of  this  house. 

6.  a  What  effect  had  the  Civil  war  in  the  United  States  on  the  industrial 
affairs  of  England?  6.  What  was  the  sentiment  of  Uie  government  of  Eng- 
and  towards  the  Union  during  this  war? 
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6.  Describe  the  first  invajnon  of  Europe  by  the  Saracens  as  to  a.  terri- 
tory concniered;  b,  how  their  career  of  conquest  was  checked? 

7.  a.  GiTO  the  limits  of  the  country  ruled  over  by  the  Saracens  when  at 
the  height  of  their  power.    6.  Name  two  capital  cities. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  conquest  of  E^^t  by  the  Saracens;  stating  in 
whose  caliphate  it  occurred,  under  wiiat  feader,  about  what  time,  a  noted 
siege  during  its  projg^ress,  and  its  effect  on  the  later  history  of  Egypt. 

9.  Ck>mpare  the  civilization  of  the  Saracens  with  that  of  Christian  Europe 
dniingthe  Middle  Ages. 

10.  When  were  the  Moors  driven  from  Spain?  What  effect  did  their  ex- 
pulsion have  on  the  industrial  and  intellectual  life  of  the  country? 

ANSWEBS. 

1.  o.  Memphis,  Thebes.  6.  Tyre  and  Sidon.  c.  Nineveh,  Bal^lon.  d. 
Tyre  and  Sidon. 

2.  a.  The  destruction  of  Carthage.  6.  The  downfall  of  Athens,  c.  The 
downfall  of  the  great  English  nobles,  d.  Conclusion  of  religious  peace  in 
Germany. 

3.  Discovery  of  America,  invention  of  the  printing  press,  discovery  of  the 
new  route  to  India,  the  Fall  of  Constantinople,  the  Kef  ormation. 

4.  a.  The  Stuart  Period.    6.  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  Charles  II. 

5.  a.  It  demoralized  industry  in  England.  6.  It  was  hostile  to  the 
Union. 

*  (6.  a.  Spain  and  a  small  province  of  Gaul.     6.  By  Charles  Martel  at  the 
battle  of  Tours  in  732. 

7.  a.  From  Hindustan  to  the  Atlantic.  Northern  part  of  Africa,  Asia 
Minor  and  Spain.    6.  Cordova,  Bagdad. 

8.  Caliph  Omar;  leader  Amrov;  date  634-644;  Alexandria;  henceforth 
EInrpt  was  Mohammedan. 

9.  It  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Christians  in  government,  law,  literature, 
learning,  commerce,  and  the  arts.  The  Saracen  cities  were  centers  of  learn- 
ing when  Christian  Europe  had  not  escaped  from  the  barbarism  resulting 
from  the  Teutonic  invasions. 

10.  In  1492.  The  following  period  was  the  most  brilliant  in  Spanish  his- 
tory. 

GENERAL  UTBRATURE. 

1.  Mention  a  prominent  character  in ''  Ivanhoe  "  representing  a.  the  Jews; 
6.  the  monastic  orders;  c.  the  Saxon  Thanes;  d.  the  nulitary-reugious  orders; 
e.  the  Norman  nobUity;  J.  the  Saxon  nobility;  g,  the  Saxon  slaves;  h.  the 
outlaws;  t.  the  jesters;  j.  the  kings. 

2.  Name  a.  the  most  noted  character  of  "  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  "  ; 
6.  the  three  most  prominent  Indian  characters;  c.  the  two  principal  fenude 
characters. 

3.  «.  Give  the  approximate  time  of  the  occurrences  described  in  ''The 
Last  of  the  Mohicans";  b.  of  what  famous  massacre  is  an  account  given  in 
the  book?    e.  What  section  of  country  is  described? 

4.  What  is  Cooper's  rank  in  American  literature,  as  a  writer  of  fiction? 

5.  What  is  true  of  ''  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  as  to  a.  its  rank  among 
Shakespeare's  plays;  6.  its  popidarity ;  c.  its  effectiveness  on  the  stage? 

ANSWERS. 

L  a.  Isaac  of  York;  6.  Friar  Tuck;  c.  Cedric;  d.  Bois  Guflbert;  #.  Mau- 
rice de  Bercy;  /.  Sir  Wilfred;  g.  Gurth;  h.  Robin  Hood;  t.  Wamba;  i. 
Richard  Coeur-oe-Lion. 

2.  a.  Montcalm.    6.  Magna,  Chingachgook,  Uncas.    c.  Alice  and  Cora. 

3.  a.  1757.    6.  Fort  Hennr.    c.  Northern  New  York. 

4.  In  the  second  rank  in  literature,  in  the  first  rank  in  fiction. 

6.  a.  In  the  second  group  of  his  plays.  6.  One  of  the  most  popular,  c. 
Extremely  effective. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


Ezamiiiatioiis  in  pedagogy  are  rapidly  becoming  established  as 
essential  tests  in  the  selection  of  teachers  everywhere.  GreDeral 
scholarship  is  no  longer  considered  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  fitness 
for  school  work.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  A  knowledge  of  pedar 
gogy  and  its  related  sciences  may  not  be  proof  absolute  of  teaching 
ability,  but  it  does  show  that  the  possessor  has  made  earnest  efforts 
to  equip  himself  with  the  best  thought  concerning  education. 
Teaching  requires  first  of  all  seriousness  of  purpose  and  a  desire  to 
bring  to  the  work  the  completest  preparation  possible.  It  is  the 
practical  appreciation  of  this  truth  which  has  shut  thousands  of 
school-rooms  to  candidates  for  teaching  who  lack  interest  in  profes- 
sional study.  New  York  city,  which  pays  the  best  salaries  to  teach- 
ers, also  insists  upon  the  highest  standard  of  pedagogical  equip- 
ment. 

fitcb  and  Reopen 

The  English  school  world  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  deaths 
of  Inspector  Thomas  Grodolphin  Rooper  and  Sir  Joshua  Fitch.  The 
latter  has  been  for  many  years  recognized  as  Great  Britain^s  Nestor 
of  education.  His  '^  Lectures  on  Teaching,  ^^  deUvered  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1880,  form  one  of  the  most  valued 
books  in  modem  pedagogical  literature,  from  which  thousands  of 
American  teachers  have  drawn  inspiration  and  practical  suggestion. 
It  is  essentially  a  popular  treatise,  with  little,  if  any,  psychological 
theorization,  regarding  the  problem  of  teaching  from  the  common 
sense  point  of  class-room  experience.  Fitch  was  unquestionably 
the  most  influential  expositor  of  educational  questions  touching  the 
needs  of  his  native  country.  The  reading  public,  and  even  parlia- 
ment, respected  his  arguments  highly.  His  extensive  study  of  na- 
tional educational  systems,  his  breadth  of  view,  coupled  with  the 
power  of  keen,  logical  presentation,  gave  unusual  weight  to  his  ut- 
terances. It  is  strange  that  the  death  of  Rooper,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  'Hhe  coming  man  in  education,  ^^  should  have  occurred  so 
close  to  his  own. 

Rooper  was  an  educational  enthusiast,  who  by  American  teachers 
will  be  best  remembered  as  the  author  of  '^A  Pot  of  Green 
Feathers,  ^^  the  first  plain  and  sensible  exposition  of  the  meaning 
and  educational  significance  of  apperception ;  ^^  a  term  wiihh  which 
the  followers  of  Herbart  in  Grermany  drew  lightning  from  the  peda- 
gogical sky,  and  which  caused  English  speaking  teachers  no  end  of 
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trouble  to  interpret.  At  Bradford  and  Southampton  his  loss  is  felt 
as  that  of  the  humane,  helpful,  and  inspiring  school  inspector  that 
he  was,  sympathizing  with  his  whole  heart  with  ever>  conscientious 


Sit  Joshua  Fitch. 

laborer  in  the  educational  field,  and  striving  with  all  his  might 'to 
make  life  at  school  as  happy  and  productive  of  best  results  as  un- 
tiring devotion  could  possibly  make  it. 
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fVaiik  HlpfiK  miU 

The  death  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Hill,  on  September  14,  closed  the 
life  of  a  singularly  worthy  successor  of  that  immortal  educational 
reformer  who  served  as  the  first  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
board  of  education.  Because  of  his  unusiud  modesty  and  dislike  for 
every  form  of  display  and  pretense  he  has  not  received  in  his  time 
fitting  acknowledgment  of  the  great  debt  the  educational  world 
owes  him.  If  teaching  could  lay  daim  to  a  high  professional  atti- 
tude, and  truth  were  valued  more  than  devemess  and  the  tawdry 
semblances  of  pedagogical  zeal,  Mr.  Hill  would  have  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  influential  educators.  The  peculiar  oi^aniza- 
tion  of  the  Massachusetts  school  system  renders  reforms  of  any 
magnitude  a  giant  task  for  the  secretary  of  the  board.  Yet  during 
Mr.  Hill^s  encumbency  legislative  measures  have  been  inaugurated, 
so  far-reaching  in  scope  and  so  fundamental  in  character  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  could  have  placed 
them  upon  the  statute-book.  There  was  hardly  a  ripple  to  indicate 
that  anything  unusual  was  under  way  when  expert  supervision  was 
extended  to  every  school  in  the  commonwealth ;  when  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  normal  schools  were  raised;  when  the  first 
steps  were  taken  toward  the  state  certification  of  teachers;  when 
the  maintenance  of  efficient  high  schools  was  recognized  as  among 
the  essential  civic  responsibilities.  To  be  sure,  the  credit  for  these 
and  many  other  things  will  be  claimed  by  and  for  others.  It  was 
Mr.  Hill^s  way  to  fix  his  eye  steadfastly  upon  the  accomplishment 
of  reforms  and  to  let  personal  reward  go  to  those  who  aided  him. 
He  brought  things  to  pass.  The  history  of  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  time  of  his  administration  shows  this. 

Mr.  Hill  was  bom  in  Biddeford,  Me.,  and  educated  at  Bowdoin 
college.  He  was  principal  of  the  Milford  high  school  to  1870,  when 
he  became  head  master  of  the  EngUsh  high  school  at  Cambridge. 

In  Cambridge  Mr.  Hill  was  closely  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  the  Cambridge  manual  training  school  for 
boys.  In  1894,  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  state 
board  of  education. 

Mr.  Hill^s  educational  service  covers  forty-one  years.  In  all 
this  time  he  has  been  laboring  disinterestedly  and  continuously  to 
advance  the  cause  of  public  education  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
How  much  he  has  done  for  the  introduction  and  extension  of 
manual  training,  mortal  man  will  never  know.  He  worked  quietiy, 
persistentiy,  and  circumspectiy  for  the  spread  of  his  convictions, 
seeking  his  reward  in  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view.  His  self- 
effacement  was  no  mean  fieu^tor  in  his  wonderful  success. 
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Mr.  Hill  was  a  scholarly,  true,  and  courteous  man.  President 
EKot^s  definition  of  a  cultiyated  man  was  in  him  most  fuUy  exem- 
plified. He  possessed  patience  and  infinite  tact.  His  heart  went 
out  to  everyone  genmnely  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
educational  opportunities  afforded  the  young.  And  he  loved  chil- 
dren. With  these  qualities  he  could  not  but  win  victories  for 
education. 

Hnnuities  for  Ccachera. 

The  justice  of  providing  annuities  for  teachers  who  have  grown 
old  and  feeble  in  the  harness  is  more  generally  understood  than  ever 
before.  The  discussion  now  turns  almost  wholly  about  plans  and 
the  fixing  of  responsibility  for  them.  The  localities  which  have 
solved  this  matter  to  their  own  satisfaction  are  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation. But  the  matter  ought  not  to  rest  here.  Pensioning 
should  be  made  a  state  concern.  Why  should  a  teacher  who  has 
spent  his  best  strength  in  a  country  school  have  all  his  years  of 
labor  count  for  nothing  on  being  promoted  to  a  larger  school  sys- 
tem? The  state  as  a  whole  is  benefited,  and  reduction  of  the 
anxieties  of  its  teachers  is  also  in  its  own  interest.  There  ought  to 
be  settled  a  minimum  pension  to  which  all  teachers  in  the  state  shall 
be  entitled  on  their  retirement,  and  the  state  itself  ought  to  shoul- 
der the  responsibility  for  its  payment.  Furthermore,  provision 
should  be  made  for  enabling  the  retired  teachers  to  live  according 
to  the  station  they  occupied  in  the  closing  years  of  their  career. 
There  need  be  no  danger  of  making  teaching  too  attractive.  If  a 
citizen  considers  the  emoluments  held  out  to  teachers  too  liberal,  he 
merely  reveals  his  need  of  education  regarding  the  teacher'^s  work 
and  its  value  to  the  state.  This  value  may  be  figured  out  to  him 
in  dollars  and  cents  by  the  increased  earning  capacity  of  the  edu- 
cated men  and  women  of  the  state,  if  no  other  than  hard,  economic 
fiacts  will  persuade  him.  The  broader-minded,  cultured  taxpayers 
will  yield  to  more  elevated  ai^;uments.  It  must  be  a  poor  stick  of 
a  citizen  who,  because  he  happens  to  know  only  two  or  three  teach- 
ers, whose  qualifications  and  devotion  to  their  work  are  not  satisfac- 
tory to  him,  is  opposed  to  having  justice  extended  to  any  of  the 
workers  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

If  the  state  educational  associations  should  really  be  representa- 
tive oi^anizations,  thru  which  the  teachers  of  the  state  could  voice 
their  needs  and  wishes,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
campaign  for  state  annuities  under  way.  Meanwhile,  let  the  aim 
be  kept  in  mind,  and  words  be  spoken  for  it  whenever  an  occasion 
presents  itself. 
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Hiftbors  of  dome  of  the  HrticUs  in  this  f4umber« 

"'The  School  Superintendent'*— p.  84* 

There  is  probably  no  man  in  America  better  qualified  by  experience,  study, 
and  observation,  than  Dr.  C.  B.  Gilbert  to  write  authoritatirely  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  school  administratkm.  His  article  in  the  present  number  is  an  especially 
strong  one.  His  views  upon  the  duties  and  powers  of  school  superintendents 
deserve  careful  reading.  Teachers*  associations  and  reading  circles  using  Edu- 
CATioHAL  FouKDATioira  may  profitably  devote  a  whole  meeting  to  discussion  of 
the  various  noints  covered  in  the  article.  It  will  bear  forming  the  central  topic 
of  a  series  of  meetings. 

«« Nervous  Disorders  in  Children."— p.  II7. 

J  Dr.  Savage  is  an  eminent  English  specialist  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  dis- 
ers  to  which  children  may  be  subject.  The  article  here  printed  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  a  paper  read  by  him  before  a  branch  of  the  parents'  National  Educational 
Union  of  England.  The  subjecst  here  presented  is  a  most  important  one,  concern- 
ing teachers  quite  as  much  as  parents.  There  are  contains  in  this  article  many 
suggestions  which  teachers  might  bring  up  for  discussion  at  parent'  meetings.] 

••Some  Causes  and  Effects  of  Fatijue  in  School" — p.  113. 

FDr.  Gro8zmann*s  special  field  of  study  and  research  in  education  is  indicated 
by  the  school  he  has  founded  and  to  whose  development  he  is  devoting  his 
whole  strength,  the  Groszmann  School  for  Atypical  Children.  Abnormiuities 
met  with  in  children  have  engaged  his  interest  and  study  for  nany  years  and  it 
has  been  his  constant  aim  to  discover  the  best  ways  and  means  of  educating 
those  who  may  be  temporarily  or  permanently  deficient  in  mental  or  physical 
lines.  As  Superintendent  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools  of  New  York  city  he 
made  special  efforts  to  assure  to  every  child  the  education  best  suited  to  his 
needs.  In  the  Grossmann  school,  with  the  smaller  number  of  pupils,  he  is 
courageously  working  out  important  problems  in  child  training  which  have  long 
been  waiting  for  such  special  investigation.] 
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Responsibility  in  School  Supervision.  ~  Francis  Wayland  Parker. 
This  article  was  originally  written  for  ThsSehool  Journal^  and  there  printed 
several  years  since.    It  will  form  an  excellent  supplement  to  the  article 
by  Dr.  Uilbert  in  the  present  number,  covering  as  it  does  almost  the  same 
ground. 
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Reading  Courace  for  Ceachere. 

In  response  to  a  request  of  superintendents  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  we  have  prepared  ten  courses  of  study,  fitted  for  use  by  city 
and  conntcy  teachers,  and  at  prices  so  reasonable  as  to  bring  them 
irithin  the  reach  of  teachers  having  the  smallest  salaries.  These  courses 
generally  include  the  following: 

Ti)    Educational  FoundatioliSi  the  monthly  text-book  of  pedagogy. 

yt)    A  book  describing  and  explaining  educational  principles. 

(s)  A  book  describing  and  explaining  methods  of  teaching  and 
school  managisment* 

(4)  A  book  treating  of  important  phases  of  the  history  of  education 
or  educational  psychology.  j 

Educational  Foimdations,  one  year,  $1 .  50 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  .80 

Kellogg's  School  Management,  .50 

Pestalozzi,  .15 


Regular  price,  $2.95 

11. 

Special  net  price,  S2.35 

Educational  FoimdatlonSi  one  year. 

$1.50 

Parker's  Talks  on  Teaching, 

1.00 

McMurry's  How  to  Conduct  the  Recitation,                                           .15 

Rooper's  Pot  of  Green  Feathers, 

.25 

Regular  price,  $2.90 

III. 

Special  net  price,  S2.1  5 

Educational  Foundations,  one  year. 

$1.50 

Spencer's  Education, 

1.00 

Payne's  Nature  Study, 

1.00 

Quick's  Educational  Reformers, 

1.00 

Regular  price,  $4.50 

IV. 

Special  net  price,  S3>40 

Educational  Foundations,  one  year. 

$1.50 

Payne's  Lectures  on  Education,  * 

1.00 

Hughes'  Mistakes  in  Teaching, 

.50 

Lang's  Great  Teachers  of  Four  Centuries, 

.25 

Regular  price,     $8.25 

V. 

Special  net  price,  S2.40 

Educational  Foundations,  one  year, 

$1.50 

Dewey's  My  Educational  Creed, 

.15 

Osterman's  Interest  in  Education, 

1-00 

Seeley's  German  Schools, 

1.50 

Regular  price,         $4. 1 5 

VL 

Special  net  price,  S3>1  5 

Educational  Foundations,  one  year. 

$1.50 

Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching, 

1.50 

Hughes'  How  to  Keep  Order, 

.15 

Browning's  Educational  Theories, 

.50 

Regular  price,         $3.65 
Special  net  price,  S2«55 


Reguliu'  price,         S.fS 
Special  net  price,  S2.80 

$l.50 

1.50 

.50 

.80 

Regular  price, 
Special  net  price, 

$4.30 

S3.(>4 

$1-50 
.75 

1.00 

Regular  price, 
Special  net  price. 

$4.50 

S3.60 

$1.50 
.50  - 
.25 

•1^ 

VII. 
Edttcatloiial  FoundatioiiSi  one  year,  9l« 

Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teachingr,  \A 

Kellogg' s  School  Management, 
Allen's  Mind  Studies,  .SO 


VIII. 
Edttcattonal  FoiUidatioiiSi  one  year, 
Tate's  Philosophy  of  Education, 
Hughes'  Securing  Attention, 
Kirkpatrick's  Inductive  Psychology, 

IX. 
Educational  Foundations,  one  year. 
Educational  Creeds  of  Nineteenth  Century, 
Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching, 
Quick's  Educational  Reformers, 


Educational  Foundations,  one  year, 
Browning's  Educational  Theories, 
Reinhart's  Principles  of  Education, 
Lang's  Horace  Mann, 

Regular  price,  $2.40 
Special  net  price,  SI  -75 
The  net  prices  given  above  are  for  single  sets  of  books  sent  poHpaid*  • 
Books  in  one  course  may  be  substituted  for  those  in  another  or  from 
the  following  list — price  for  price.  Special  rates  will  be  quoted  tat 
quantities  by  express.  We  will  furnish,  if  desired^  books  of  other  pub- 
lishers at  lowest  cost  in  connection  with  Educational  Foundations. 

Books  which  may  be  substituted: 

Lang's  Rousseau,  *15 

Lang's  Comenius,  A$ 

Hall's  Contents  of  Children's  Minds,  .25 

Reinhart's  History  of  Education,  .25 

Rooper'  Child  and  his  Studies,  .15 

Taylor's  Among  Ourselves,  ,5(^ 

Seeley's  Grube  Method  in  Arithmetic,  ,5^ 

Parker's  Talks  on  Pedagogics,  1.50 

^y  Ftt/Z  description  of  these  books  will  be  found  in  our  large  148- 
pages  descriptive  catalog.  Nearly  all  of  the  above  list  of  books  am 
widely  known  as  standard,  and  many  are  the  really  great  educational 
books. 

^^Examination  copies  will  be  sent  to  county  and  city  superintend .  1 
ents  on  receipt  of  information  as  to  proposed  use  and  probable  number  ^ 
of  copies  required,  to  be  paid  for  or  returned  promptly,  if  not  uaed« 
Suitable  allowance  will  be  made  if  adopted  and  ordered  in  quantities.   " 
E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61   E.  9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.     - 
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Ill  Use  of  the  Brief  Lcseofi  Cimc. 

|NCE  secure  what  is  excellent  to  be  taught,  and  you  can 
hardly  teach  it  with  too  much  insistence,  punctuality, 
universality.  Xhe  more  one  sees  of  the  young,  the  more 
one  is  struck  with  two  things:  how  limited  is  the  amount 
which  they  can  really  learn,  how  worthless  is  much  that 
goes  to  make  up  this  amount  now.  But  the  heart-breaking  thing  is, 
that  what  they  can  be  taught  and  do  learn  is  often  so  ill-chosen. 
•*An  apple  has  a  stalk,  peel,  pulp,  core,  pips,  and  juice;  it  is 
odorous  and  opaque,  and  is  used  for  making  a  pleasant  drink  called 
cider.'*  There  is  the  pedant's  fashion  of  using  the  brief  lesson-time, 
the  soon-tired  attention,  of  little  children.  How  much,  how  far  too 
much,  of  all  our  course  of  tuition,  early  and  late,  is  of  like  value ! 

Matthew  Abnou). 


8oeiat  probleme  and  the  fleiv  School  Community^  IX« 

To  me  this  whole  question  is  a  religious  one.  I  hold  the  specific 
purpose  of  the  common  school  to  be  the  social  regeneration  of  the 
individual  in  the  service  of  civilization,  patriotism  in  the  sense 
of  good  citizenship,  neighborUness,  and  righteousness.  It  seeks  to 
serve  this  purpose  now  in  its  limited  sphere  of  child  training  by 
endeavoring  to  make  every  pupil  self-supporting  and  self-reliant, 
and  by  seeking  to  instill  in  the  young  intelligent  and  unswerving 
respect  for  law  and  order  together  with  rational  views  of  personal 
liberty.  Wherever  these  objects  are  consciously,  honestly,  and 
wisely  cultivated  we  have  a  training  school  for  and  in  social  service. 
There  a  sound  foundation  is  laid  for  the  religious  life,  or  if  another 
phrase  is  more  acceptable — ^there  the  religious  development  of  pupils 
is  being  re-inf  oroed  as  it  should  be,  in  every  school. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  school  is  capable  of 
becoming  a  great  social  regenerating  force,  including  in  its  scope 
the  adult  population  as  well  as  the  training  of  the  young.  The 
Tery  nature  of  its  origin  involves  co-operation  of  parents  as  a  vital 
dement  which  we,  as  teachers,  ought  to  promote  by  every  means 
'  within  our  resources.  A  school  district  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an 
org|Biization  of  the  people  of  a  locality  united  for  the  purpose  of 
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maintaining  a  common  school  as  the  chief  common  agency  for 
meeting  the  educational  responsibilities  placed  upon  the  sereral 
families,  but  whose  conscientious  fulfilment  is  of  vital  interest  to 
society  at  large,  and  whose  sufficiency  and  efficiency  is  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  the  whole  state.  Now  this  co-operative  social 
group,  bound  together  for  the  maintenance  of  a  common  school, 
I  have  for  some  years  designated  as  '^  common  school  community," 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  gradual  adoption  of  the  phrase  in  general 
use.  Once  the  full  weight  of  that  term  is  rightly  interpreted  it 
will  be  practically  translated  into  new  forms  of  social  organization 
and  co-operation  wherever  Anglo-Saxon  principles  of  democracy 
prevail,  and  there  will  be  re-established  the  township  of  old  as  the 
most  efficient  civic  unit — only  its  character  will  be  nobler  than  ever 
before,  united  as  it  is  and  vivified  by  eternal,  by  educational  ties 
for  educational  ends. 

Live  parents'  meetings  tend  to  develop  the  social  possibilities 
of  the  school  probably  more  effectively  than  other  agencies,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  the  only  available  beginnings  for  the  building 
up  of  the  future  school  communities.  Even  where  parents  are  not 
yet  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  school  belongs  to  them  and  that  it  is 
their  rightful  privilege  and  duty  to  make  the  most  of  its  cultural 
and  social  potentialities,  or  where  an  un-American  officialism  has 
shut  out  parental  co-operation,  the  way  is  being  paved  by  the 
gathering  of  the  young  from  various  homes  for  purposes  of  being 
together,  of  working  together,  and  of  playing  together.  The  bonds 
of  union  formed  at  school  ought  to  be  kept  intact  by  organizations 
of  various  kinds,  especially  of  alumni  €U3sociations.  Provision  ought 
to  be  made  that  not  one  boy  or  girl  shall  be  lost  from  view — ^thru 
any  fault  of  the  school.  The  school  will  be  open  to  the  former 
pupils  and  a  secretary  will  try  to  keep  track  of  them.  They  are 
worth  following  up.  They  are  the  most  hopeful  members  of  the 
developing  school  community.  If  they  are  sick  their  school  com- 
rades will  know  of  it.  If  they  are  seriously  in  need  of  help,  they 
will  be  especially  commended  to  the  proper  charitable  organization. 
The  individual  need  not  be  lost  in  the  mass,  unless  he  willfully 
severs  his  old  associations.  Here  are  opportunities  for  well  doing 
which  no  school  ought  to  neglect. 

The  idea  suggested  in  the  subject  of  my  paper,  and  more 
clearly  indicated  in  the  phrase  school  community,  involves  nothing 
less  than  a  complete  re-organization  of  civic  society  upon  the  prin- 
ciples already  laid  down  in  the  development  of  the  common  school 
and  summarized  in  that  classic  phrase  of  Horace  Mann,  **  The 
universal  education  of  the  people  in  common  schools  free  to  all." 
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In  the  light  of  this  thought,  no  radical  departure  is  contemplated, 
but  only  a  forward  step  marked  out  on  Unes  of  evolution.  The 
state  will  practically  be  a  federation  of  school  communities,  each 
^the  rightful  warden  of  its  social  welfare,  and  each  thoroly  conscious 
of  universal,  social  interdependence  and  the  supreme  importance 
of  social  co-operation  in  the  working  out  of  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind. 

Our  most  immediate  duty,  then,  is  to  open  the  school  for  pur- 
poses of  recreation  and  social  intercourse,  as  it  is  already  helping 
on  the  intellectual  and  economic  improvement  of  adults;  thus 
making  them  veritable  club-houses  of  the  people.  Above  all  else, 
keep  hold  of  the  boys  and  girls  now  in  the  schools.  Let  the  educa- 
tional interests  remain  pre-eminent,  if  you  will,  but  do  not  let  too 
narrow  a  conception  of  education  assume  the  dictatorship. 

The  church's  privilege  of  supplying  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment for  its  members  in  addition  to  the  pursuit  of  their  essential, 
spiritual  mission,  is  in  no  wise  interfered  with.  The  school  is  open 
to  everybody.  That  is  its  glory.  Being  free  of  social  and  religious 
bias  it  has  natural  advantages  over  other  institutions  in  the  matter 
of  social  endeavor.  Therein  Ues  its  greater  responsibility  for  ex- 
tending fit  opportunities  for  filling  unoccupied  hours  with  the  right 
sort  of  activity,  association,  and  recreation.  Once  the  school  com- 
munity has  entered  its  rightful  heritage  of  responsibility  for  the 
intelligent  and  self -directive  co-operation  of  its  members  in  the 
carrying  on  of  civilization,  there  will  be  no  longer  such  clouds  of 
embitterment,  misinterpretation  of  motives  and  hatred,  as  have 
darkened  our  national  life  in  recent  months.        Ossian  H.  Lang. 


Cbe  CIttimate  and  the  proximate  Him  of  education. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  education  I  find  in  the  liberation  of  the 
child  and  of  man  from  the  blind  forces  of  instinct  and  heredity, 
giving  him  conscious  control  of  his  powers  and  environment,  plac- 
ing him  in  possession  of  the  achievements  of  humanity  cmd  of  the 
ideals  of  humanity,  and  leading  him  to  cm  adequate  appreciation  of 
his  responsibility  with  reference  to  the  progressive  achievement  of 
these  ideals. 

The  proximate  aim  of  education,  I  take  it,  is  to  make  the  child, 
within  himself,  strong  cmd  self-reliant  ;  in  his  experience,  sensible 
and  thoro  ;  in  his  work,  cheerful  and  earnest  ;  in  his  attitude 
towards  others,  sympathetic  and  helpful  ;  in  short,  to  lead  him  to 
individual,  social,  and  universal  efficiency. 

Boston^  Mass.  W.  N.  Hailmann. 
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Child  Study  and  Child  Training. 

p8]fcbic  Hrrcst  in  Hdoteeance. 

SROM  puberty  on,  psychic  development  is  more  uncertain, 
and  the  new  story  which  nature  adds  to  our  being  is  un- 
steady. Hence,  this  period  is  very  critical,  and  many  are 
arrested  before  maturity.  Lower  races  have  a  very  short 
period  of  adolescence,  but  this  is  prolonged  as  we  go  up 
the  scale  and  takes  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  it.  These 
laggards  on  the  excelsior  path,  hoodlums,  rowdies,  vagabonds, 
vicious,  idle  dudes,  dullards,  and  mattoids  have  often  in  childhood 
been  full  of  promise,  and  then  in  early  teens  began  to  lapse  and 
disappoint.  Sometimes  enthusiasm  is  lost,  youth  becomes  indiffer- 
ent and  drops  into  humble  stations  with  content,  and  there  are 
often  morbid  symptoms. 

Premature  dementia  is  in  its  manifold  forms  and  degrees  very 
different  from  that  of  senility  and  has  only  very  lately  been  fully 
recognized,  so  that  we  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  experts  in  insanity. 

Three  recommendations  are  made:  Avoid  strain,  and  make 
school  work  vital  and  interesting;  special  schools  for  dullards  or 
slow  children,  both  for  their  own  sake  and  to  relieve  the  school; 
more  individual  study  of  children  at  this  age,  and  fourth,  a  special 
institution  for  graver  cases  of  this  kind. 

Clark  University^  Worcester^  Mass.  G.  Stanley  Haix. 

[Synopsis  of  address  before  the  Child  Study  Department  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.] 


Cultivating  8ympatbet{c  Retations* 

Children  will  conceal,  so  far  as  they  can,  their  real  purposes  and 
acts  from  one  in  whose  intentions  towards  them  they  have  no  con- 
fidence, as  every  display  of  these  will  be  felt  by  them  as  putting 
themselves  more  and  more  at  his  mercy ;  whereas  they  will  exhibit 
themselves  without  reserve  before  one  in  whom  they  trust.  The 
teacher  should,  therefore,  cultivate  good  relations  with  his  pupils 
by  the  kindly  and  sympathizing  tone  in  which  he  addresses  his  in- 
structions to  them,  and  in  which  he  conducts  the  whole  of  the  inter- 
course that  naturally  exists  between  him  and  them,  not  confining 
his  concern  to  the  special  duties  of  school — for  that  may  not  appear 

o  them  quite  disinterested — but  extending  it  to  those  recreations 
which  are  incidental  to  school  work,  in  the  encouragement  of  which 

is  motives  are  not  open  to  suspicion.  James  Cubeie. 
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Mental  BttMty  of  the  8cboot  Child. 

MIND  AND  THE  NEEVOUS  SYSTEM. 

|OW  the  brain  and  mind  are  united  we  do  not  know,  but  we 
do  know  that  their  relations  are  so  intimate  and  their 
actions  so  blended,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  allot 
their  respective  parts  in  what  are  termed  mental  phe- 
nomena. Often  terms  are  used  of  the  brain  which  are 
only  applicable  to  the  mind.  But  this  must  not  be  taken  for  more 
than  it  is.  For  it  is  a  conmion  thing  to  attribute  to  the  instrument 
what  is  gdIj  true  of  the  agent;  as  when  we  praise  the  pen  of  a 
Dickens,  or  the  chisel  of  a  Canova.  For  nothing  is  so  clear  that 
states  of  consciousness,  and  the  conditions  indicated  by  such  sen- 
tences as  I  will,  I  ought,  emd  I  can,  show  that  mind  is  essentially 
distinct  from  matter. 

The  brain  and  nervous  system  are  placed  as  it  were  between  the 
mind  and  the  external  world.  They  form  the  instrument  by  which 
the  mind  obtains  its  knowledge  of  things  outside  itself,  and  by  which 
it  acts  on  material  things.  All  that  is  in  the  world  would  remain 
unknown  to  us,  and  all  that  we  can  do  on  external  things  by  action 
or  experiment  would  be  impossible  it  it  did  not  exist. 

These  relations  should  be  studied  and  understood.  Here  are 
three  things.  First  we  have  the  material  universe,  with  its  phe- 
nomena, arrangements,  and  forces ;  then  we  have  the  mind,  capable 
of  knowing  these  phenomena,  and  of  using  these  forces ;  and  lastly 
we  have  an  intermediate  instrument,  by  which  the  two,  the  world 
and  mind,  are  brought  face  to  face  with  each  other. 

The  universe,  with  its  wondrous  mechanism  and  powers,  would 
be  as  tho  it  were  not,  if  mind  did  not  exist  to  know  it  and  to  use  it ; 
and  this  knowledge  and  use  would  be  impossible  to  man  but  for  that 
exquisite  apparatus,  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  Consider  for  a 
moment  what  would  be  the  condition  of  a  child  bom  blind,  deaf, 
and  without  the  senses  of  smell,  taste,  and  touch.  What  knowledge 
oould  it  have  of  the  outer  world?  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a  child 
to  possess  all  the  organs  of  sense,  but  to  be  destitute  of  motor  nerves. 
How  could  it  act  or  talk? 

AUTOMATIC  ACTION. 

Many  of  the  activities  entering  into  the  conscious  life  of  the 
diild  are  carried  on  by  what  is  termed  automatic  action.  The  power 
which  the  brain  and  nerves  have  to  receive,  retain,  and  recover  states, 
makes  possible  a  large  number  of  mental  and  physical  phenomena 
in  which  the  mind  does  not  seem  intentionally  engaged.  The  control 
and  direction  of  some  of  the  bodily  organs,  as  the  legs,  hands,  and 
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those  of  speech,  have  resulted  in  conditions  in  which  certain  actions 
may  be  commenced,  and  then  continued  without  any  conscious  super- 
vision by  the  mind.  Again,  actions  go  on  in  the  brain  itself  of  a 
like  kind,  such  as  the  constant  succession  of  states  resulting  in  ideas 
and  feelings  similar  to  what  have  formerly  existed.  And  this  fact 
throws  some  light  on  most  of  the  phenomena  of  memory,  and  other 
states  of  a  still  more  recondite  character.  In  all  these  cases  we  may 
recognize  a  mixture  of  mental  and  material  forces  and  effects. 

Automatic  actions  are  not  all  of  like  degree.  -  Some,  like  those 
termed  mechanical,  and  those  which  are  habitual,  are  of  a  more 
automatic  character  than  others.  These  actions,  or  modes  of  action, 
were  at  first  learned  and  practised  with  conscious  intention ;  but  at 
length,  when  once  established,  are  often  commenced  and  continued 
without  any  conscious  efforts.  Standing  erect,  walking,  sitting,  and 
many  manual  actions  are  cases  in  point.  Other  actions  are  of  a 
mixed  character.  There  is  much  that  is  automatic,  but  they  are 
often  commenced  of  intention,  and  they  may  be  checked,  directed, 
or  otherwise  controlled  by  the  will.  These  actions  are  altogether  of 
mental  origin,  and  they  always  proceed  cm  lines  previously  laid 
down  by  the  will.  Speech  is  a  case  in  point.  At  first  the  child's 
efforts  are  at  randcHn  and  are  attended  by  many  failures;  but  at 
length  the  brain,  nerves,  and  muscles  "  grow  to  "  the  required  con- 
ditions, and  automatic  speech  is  possible.  Take  two  instances.  In 
ordinary  conversation  the  thought  and  the  volition  initiate  the 
movement  and  control  it ;  but  in  the  recitation  of  poetry,  after  the 
action  has  been  intentionally  begun,  it  may  proceed  whfle  the  mind 
is  occupied  with  other  thoughts.  Composition  may  furnish  a  sim- 
ilar case.  The  mind  may  be  so  occupied  with  the  thought  and  its 
expression,  as  to  bestow  no  attention  on  the  penmanship,  which  may 
proceed  automatically. 

This  tendency  to  take  a  set  and  to  become  automatic  is  so  great, 
that  it  explains  the  fact  that  many  children  with  much  practice 
make  no  improvement  in  some  of  their  acquirements  —  as  in  pen- 
manship and  reading  —  and  further  accounts  for  the  permanent 
habits  of  adult  life.  The  remedy  with  the  child  is  to  induce  it  to^ 
make  conscious  efforts  to  improve  on  his  previous  performances. 

THE  mind's  action. 

The  mind  acts  on  the  brain,  and  has  power  to  direct  and  con- 
trol all  its  activities.  The  first  fact  to  be  distinctly  conceived  is, 
that  automatic  states  owe  their  origin  to  the  mind,  and  automatic 
actions  proceed  on  Unes  which  it  has  laid  down.  The  next  step  is 
to  get  a  clear  notion  of  the  actions  which  go  on  in  consequence  o€ 
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the  action  and  reaction  of  the  mind  and  brain  on  each  other.  We 
find,  for  instance,  a  constant  succession  of  ideas,  thoughts,  and  f eel- 
ings,  without  any  conscious  effort,  but  which  proceeds  according  to 
well-ascertained  laws.  Advancing  we  find  a  sort  of  mixed  action. 
The  mind  originates  a  course  of  thought,  which  as  it  proceeds  is 
mingled  with  much  that  seems  due  to  automatic  action.  A  child 
solving  an  arithmetical  problem  is  an  illustration.  Here  the  work- 
ing out  of  its  conditions  and  the  elimination  of  anjrthing  not  neces- 
sary are  mental,  while  the  calculations  are  automatic.  These  facts 
aUowed,  our  next  point  is  that  altogether  distinct  from  the  physical 
organism  we  find  a  power  to  originate,  direct,  control,  change,  or 
suspend  mental  and  physical  states  and  operations.  The  power  of 
attention,  the  power  of  choice,  and  the  power  of  continuing  or  sus- 
pending its  own  operations  demonstrate  the  existence  of  mind. 

EDUCATION  A  COMFIiEX  PROCESS. 

The  education  of  the  child  must  recognize  this  combination  of 
mental  and  material  agencies  in  its  constitution.  Much  that  the 
educator  aims  to  accomplish  will  find  its  expression  in  those  physical 
states  and  actions  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  daily  Ufe  of 
the  child  and  of  the  man.  How  necessary  that  this  educative  process 
should  be  of  the  right  kind!  If  it  be  not,  conditions  will  be  es- 
tablished which  will  impede  the  child's  progress,  neutralize  much 
that  the  teacher  does,  or  altogether  frustrate  his  efforts.  How  im- 
portant, to  wit,  must  be  the  habits  of  brain,  of  mental  working,  of 
speech,  and  of  manual  actions  to  the  progress  of  the  child !  How 
disastrous  to  aU  that  should  mark  the  man,  if  the  automatic  current 
of  ideas,  thoughts,  and  feelings  should  be  trivial,  mean,  or  impure  t 

Alongside  of  this  automatic  training  must  proceed  those  exer- 
cises which  will  call  forth,  train,  and  discipline  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powers.  There  must  be  no  vain  attempt  to  separate  these. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  cannot  be  done.  The  quality  of  right  or 
wrong  is  inseparable  from  every  act  of  the  intelligence.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  act  itself  there  may  be  no  moral  quality  —  as  in  adding 
a  number  of  figures.  But  lliese  acts  are  always  associated  with 
other  things,  feelings,  or  claims,  which  give  to  them  the  aspect  of 
duty.  But  the  goal  of  the  educator  is  that  development  of  the 
conscience,  and  that  culture  of  the  will,  which  will  make  the  youth 
the  director  of  his  own  conduct.  John  Gill. 


The  best  thing  about  having  rights  is,  that  being  ours  we  can 
give  them  up.  George  Macdonald. 
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Xdeae  and  Zhtir  Retatfofis* 

DE AS  are  the  means  the  teacher  uses  to  act  upon  the  minds 
of  his  pupils.  He  cannot  afford,  therefore,  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  laws  according  to  which  ideas  act.  His  success 
must  depend  largely  upon  his  compliance  with  these 
laws. 
We  must  be  careful,  in  the  first  place,  not  to  look  upon  ideas 
as  things  existing  by  themselves.  Apart  from  a  mind  there  can 
be  no  such  things  as  ideas.  When,  therefore,  we  find  people 
speaking  of  ideas  coming  from  without,  we  must  understand  that 
they  are  using  a  figure  of  speech.  You  have  an  idea  of  horsey 
for  example,  and  you  may  think  that  this  idea  must  have  come  from 
outside,  since  there  are  no  horses  within  the  mind.  But  the  place 
of  the  real  horse  is  in  the  outside  world,  and  the  place  of  the  idea 
of  the  horse  is  within  the  mind.  An  idea  would  be  as  much  out  of 
place  in  the  outside  world,  as  a  real  horse  would  be  within  the  mind. 
The  tendency  to  regard  ideas  as  things  having  an  independent 
existence  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  ideas  do  seem 
to  have  a  power  of  their  own.  We  often  feel  that  we  cannot  control 
our  thoughts.  We  resolve  to  expel  a  certain  idea,  but  it  refuses  to 
go.  At  all  manner  of  inopportune  moments  it  obtrudes  itself  upon 
us.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  we  are  tempted  to  regard  ideas  as 
things  outside  and  independent  of  us.  One  old  philosopher  goes 
the  length  of  comparing  ideas  to  ^^  living  creatures  having  hands 
and  feet.*' 

IDEAS   AS   MENTAL   MATERIAL  AND   AS   MENTAL   FOECES. 

The  fact  is  that  ideas  may  be  regarded  from  two  different  points 
of  view.  They  may  be  treated  as  the  m«e  furniture  of  the  mind, 
mere  inert  things  that  can  be  moved  about  and  placed  into  any 
relation  with  each  other,  just  as  tables,  chairs,  and  picture  can  be 
arranged  in  a  room.  From  this  point  of  view  ideas  may  be  called 
presented  contentj  i.e.y  material  presented  to  the  mind  to  be  acted 
upon  by  it.  But  we  have  seen  that  ideas  do  not  always  tamely 
submit  to  be  treated  in  this  way.  They  are  not  always  passive. 
Occasionally  they  become  so  strong  that  they  force  their  way  into 
the  mind,  and  defy  all  efforts  to  expel  them.  From  this  point  of 
view  ideas  must  be  treated  as  forces :  they  are  no  longer  presented 
content,  but  presentative  activity.  That  is,  the  idea  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  material  upon  which  the  mind  acts,  but  as  a  power 
which  acts  upon  the  mind.  To  all  appearance,  then,  these  con- 
siderations have  widened  the  gulf  between  the  mind  and  the  ideas, 
and  we  seem  to  have  found  some  support  for  the  theory  that  the 
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ideas  have  an  independent  existence.    The  mind  and  its  ideas  seem 
to  be  two  separate  forces  at  war  with  each  other. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  ideas  have  presentative  activity,  but  we 
must  not  hastily  assimie  that  this  activity  is  independent  of  the 
mind.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  to  the  mind  that  the  idea  owes  its 
activity,  as  indeed  it  owes  its  existence.  If  an  idea  has  acquired 
such  power  that  it  can  force  its  way  into  the  mind,  even  when  the 
mind  tries  to  exclude  it,  the  mind  has  itself  to  blame.  To  under- 
stand this  we  must  seek  to  discover  how  ideas  win  their  way  into 
the  mind  at  all. 

PASSmO   IN    CONSCIOUSNESS. 

No  one  can  tell  exactly  what  consciousness  is,  but  this  need  not 
greatly  trouble  us,  since  we  all  know  what  consciousness  is  without 
being  told.  Accordingly,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
statement  that  to  have  an  idea  is  the  same  as  to  be  conscious  of  an 
idea.  To  have  been  in  consciousness  is  part  of  the  meaning  of  an 
idea.  Unless  an  idea  has  been  at  sometime  or  other  in  my  conscious- 
ness, it  is  no  idea  of  mine.  For  me  it  does  not  exist.  For  each 
of  us  at  any  given  moment  all  the  ideas  we  have  ever  had  are  divided 
into  two  unequal  classes — the  class  that  is  in  our  consciousness  at 
that  moment,  and  the  class  that  is  not.  Of  the  enormous  number 
of  ideas  that  have  passed  thru  our  consciousness,  a  proportion 
will  probably  never  retilm.  But  every  idea  that  has  once  been  in 
consciousness  has  the  chance  of  being  recalled,  and  every  time  an 
idea  is  recalled  it  increases  its  chance  of  being  recalled  again.  In 
other  words,  the  oftener  an  idea  is  recalled  to  consciousness  the 
greater  its  presoitative  activity.  The  idea  therefore  owes  whatever 
pofwer  it  may  acquire  to  the  mind  upon  which  it  exercises  that  power. 

GEOUPS   OF   IDEAS. 

But  ideas  do  not  work  alone:  they  form  groups.  The  only 
way  in  which  one  idea  can  form  a  connection  with  another  is  by 
meeting  it  in  consciousness.  The  more  frequently  two  or  more  ideas 
meet  in  consciousness,  the  firmer  the  connection  they  form.  In  the 
case  of  the  young  child  there  are  few  groups  of  ideas,  and  not  many 
ideas  in  each  group.  But  with  growing  experience  both  the  number 
and  complexity  of  the  groups  increase.  At  first  it  is  easy  for  a 
new  idea  to  &id  place  in  the  mind,  but  as  the  masses  of  ideas 
increase  in  number  and  complexity,  they  begin  to  exercise  an  impor- 
tant influence  in  dealing  with  new  ideas.  An  idea  fares  differently 
according  to  the  masses  of  ideas  already  formed  in  the  mind  to  whidi 
it  claims  admittance.  In  one  mind  it  is  welcomed,  in  another  it  is 
rejected.    The  moral  bearing  of  this  will  become  apparent  presently. 
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In  the  meantime  we  must  look  more  closely  into  how  ideas  are  related 
to  one  another  in  the  mind. 

SIMILAR,    DISPARATE,    AND   CONTRARY  IDEAS. 

The  oftener  an  idea  is  present  in  consciousness,  the  more  clear 
and  distinct  it  becomes.  Every  time  we  repeat  an  explanation  of 
some  term  to  a  child,  the  present  explanation  mingles  with  and 
strengthens  the  explanation  previously  given.  In  this  case  we  are 
said  to  be  dealing  with  similar  ideas,  and  the  rule  is  that  when 
similar  ideas  are  brought  together  they  fuse.  Other  ideas  cannot 
be  compared  with  each  other  at  all.  The  idea  of  Moses  is  not  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  idea  of  Nebo :  accordingly  these  ideas  are  not 
similar,  and  cannot  fuse  into  one  another.  We  can,  however,  think 
quite  well  of  the  two  together :  in  fact  it  is  very  difficult  to  think  of 
Nebo  without  thinking  of  Moses.  They  nm  into  a  complex  whole 
in  which  each  remains  distinct  from,  tho  related  to,  the  other.  This 
process  of  connecting  is  called  complicationj  and  ideas  of  this  kind 
are  known  as  disparate. 

There  is  a  third  kind  of  ideas.  These  are  not  exactly  similar 
to  each  other,  but  they  are  not  so  different  from  each  other  as  are 
the  disparate  ideas.  They  belong  to  the  same  class  of  things,  but 
differ  within  that  class.  The  ideas  of  the  different  colors,  for 
example,  are  of  this  kind.  Red  resembles  green  inasmuch  as  both 
are  colors,  but  they  differ  in  every  other  way.  The  effect  of  these 
ideas  upon  each  other  is  pecuUar.  They  do  not  fuse  like  similar 
ideas,  nor  do  they  form  a  complex  like  disparate  ideas :  they  actually 
oppose  each  other,  and  do  all  they  can  to  keep  each  other  out  of 
the  mind.  Red  and  green  may  certainly  exist  as  ideas  side  by  side 
in  the  mind.  We  may  readily  think  of  a  red  flower  with  green 
leaves.  But  here  we  are  thinking  of  the  flower,  not  of  the  colors 
by  themselves.  Suppose  you  try  to  think  of  red  and  of  green  at 
the  same  moment.  You  will  find  that  you  have  to  think  first  of 
the  one  and  then  of  the  other.  You  cannot  have  a  clear  idea  of 
both  at  once;  one  is  always  clearer  than  the  other,  and  the  clearer 
the  one  becomes,  the  dimmer  becomes  the  other.  If  you  attain  a 
clear  and  vivid  idea  of  the  one  color,  you  will  find  that  the  other 
has  disappeared  altogether.  Ideas  of  this  kind — ^that  is,  ideas  of 
the  same  class,  but  differing  within  that  class — are  called  contrary 
ideas,  and  their  action  upon  each  other  is  described  as  arrest. 

TENDENCY  OP   IDEAS   TO    PASS   INTO   ACTION 

When  two  ideas  are  striving  to  arrest  each  other,  the  struggle 
must  take  place  within  the  consciousness.     In  a  sense  we  may  be 
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said  to  have  the  idea  of  red  and  the  idea  of  green  at  the  same  time, 
but  this  only  emphasizes  the  distinction  between  having  an  idea, 
and  realizing  an  idea.  We  may  be  said  to  realize  an  idea  when 
we  give  it  our  full  attention,  and  let  it  develop  its  full  meaning, 
and  exercise  its  full  force  upon  us.  Some  ideas  realize  themselves 
within  the  mind  itself:  they  exhaust  themselves  by  becoming  distinct 
and  vivid :  they  require  nothing  further.  If  we  have  a  clear  and  vivid 
idea  of  red,  for  example,  we  are  satisfied,  we  ask  no  more ;  the  idea 
leads  to  nothing  beyond  itself.  But  if  the  idea  of  an  action  becomes 
vivid  in  the  mind,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  that  idea  to  pass 
over  into  action. 

If  we  think  earnestly  about  a  certain  action,  we  find  ourselves 
impelled  to  perform  that  action.  If  you  make  a  clear  picture  in  your 
mind  of  yourself  performing  some  action,  you  will  find  that  the 
longer  you  dwell  on  this  picture  the  stronger  becomes  your  inclina- 
tion to  perform  the  action,  and  if  you  retain  the  picture  long 
enough,  the  inclination  becomes  practically  irresistible.  This  fact 
explains  whatever  is  genuine  in  those  parlor  tricks  generally  known 
as  Thought-reading. 

To  the  teacher  the  moral  application  is  obvious.  Temptation 
really  consists  in  the  effort  of  an  idea  to  realize  itself.  If  the  idea 
is  e^,  then  the  temptation  is  to  evil:  but  the  teacher  ought  to 
remember  that  the  same  force  may  be  used  towards  good.  We  may 
be  tempted  to  good  as  well  as  to  evil.  The  teacher's  fight  must  be 
to  put  good  ideas  into  the  mind,  and  keep  them  there :  he  must  be 
concerned  more  with  good  ideas  than  with  evil  ones.  The  moment 
the  teacher  speaks  of  an  evil  idea,  he  increases  its  presentative 
activity,  and  tiius,  to  some  extent,  aids  it  to  realize  itself.  We  must 
fight  evil  indirectly  by  supplying  ideas  of  good.  This  is  the  teach- 
ing of  Paul  when  he  says,  "  All  uncleanness  or  covetousness,  let  it 
not  be  once  named  among  you."  We  must  nurture  the  mind  with 
ideas  of  good,  and  starve  it  in  respect  of  ideas  of  evil. 

THE  THEESHOLD  OP   CONSCIOUSNESS. 

We  often  talk  of  the  field  of  vision,  meaning  the  area  that 
the  eye  can  take  in  at  one  time.  But  the  eye  does  not  see  the  whole 
field  with  equal  clearness.  The  middle  of  the  field  is  seen  best,  and 
is  called  the  center  of  vision,  and  the  contents  of  the  field  are  seen 
more  and  more  dimly  cu^cording  to  their  increasing  distance  from 
the  center,  till  we  reach  the  boundary  of  the  field,  beyond  which  they 
are  not  seen  at  all.  Whatever  is  at  the  center  of  vision  is  said  to 
be  focalf  while  all  the  rest  within  the  field  is  more  or  less  marginal. 
The  same  figures  are  applied  to  the  field  of  consciousness.    What- 
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ever  we  are  thinking  of  specially  at  any  moment  is  said  to  be  focal, 
but  we  have  always  many  more  ideas  in  the  mind  than  we  are  clearly 
conscious  of.  These  ideas,  according  to  their  greater  or  less  degree 
of  clearness,  are  regarded  as  less  or  more  marginal. 

It  is  fashionable  to  call  the  boundary  of  consciousness  the 
threshold  of  consciousness.  The  nearer  an  idea  is  to  the  threshold 
the  dinmier  it  is,  while  it  gains  in  clearness  as  it  approaches  the 
center  or  focus.  At  this  moment,  for  example,  if  you  are  in  earnest 
about  some  little  book,  you  are  thinking  about  the  threshold  of  con- 
sciousness. This  idea  is  focal.  But  there  are  present  also  the  idea 
of  a  door  or  a  doorway,  the  idea  of  the  field  of  vision,  the  idea  of 
the  strangeness  of  this  way  of  regarding  the  contents  of  the  mind. 
In  addition,  there  are  marginal  ideas  having  nothing  to  do  with  your 
present  study,  but  connected  with  your  private  interests  and  your 
inmiediate  surroundings.  You  may  have  a  vague  sense  of  uneasiness 
because  the  room  is  too  hot  or  too  cold,  a  neglected  duty  may  be 
making  itself  felt  at  the  margin,  and  an  anticipated  gratification 
may  be  gradually  struggling  towards  the  focus. 

APPERCEPTION* 

The  goal  of  every  idea  is  the  center  of  consciousness,  the  focus. 
Since  there  are  so  many  ideas  the  competition  for  tfce  coveted  spot 
is  very  keen,  and  no  idea  can  hope  to  hold  it  long.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  tiie  contents  of  the  field  of  consciousness  are  continually  chang- 
ing, and  even  when  we  try  to  keep  one  idea  focal  for  any  length 
of  time,  we  find  it  impossible.  Here  again  we  seem  to  find  the  ideas 
exercising  a  power  that  ia  independent  of  the  mind,  so  we  had  better 
set  about  discovering  how  ideas  find  their  way  back  into  conscious- 
ness, after  having  once  established  a  footing  there.  If  an  idea  has 
very  great  presentative  activity  it  can  thrust  itself  into  the  mind 
the  moment  the  field  is  dear.  When  you  are  greatly  interested  in 
any  one  subject — the  passing  of  an  examination,  the  change  of  your 
situation,  the  state  of  your  health  or  your  purse — ^you  find  that  ideas 
of  this  subject  force  themselves  upon  your  consciousness  at  every 
moment  that  your  mind  is  not  particularly  engaged  with  something 
else.  This  is  known  as  immediate  recaU.  The  ideas  need  no  help : 
they  come  back  thru  their  own  strength. 

Other  ideas,  weak  in  themselves,  owe  their  recall  to  the  influence 
of  their  friends.  The  masses  of  ideas  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  come  into  consciousness,  or  are  driven  from  it,  in  a  body. 
If  for  any  reason  one  idea  belonging  to  a  mass  finds  its  way  into 
consciousness,  it  forthwith  drags  in  the  whole  mass  along  with  it. 
This  is  known  as  mediate  recall,  because  certain  ideas  are  recalled 
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by  means  of,  or  thru  the  mediation  of  other  ideas.  The  process  of 
treating  each  idea  presented  to  the  mind  according  to  the  ideas 
abeady  in  the  mind,  is  called  apperception.  It  means  the  under- 
standing of  a  newly-presented  idea  by  the  help  of  all  the  ideas  the 
mind  already  possesses.  This  is  what  is  meant  when  we  call  the 
masses  of  ideas  by  their  formidable  full  name — apperception  masses. 
These  are  the  masses  of  ideas  which  are  used  by  the  mind  in  dealing 
with  a  new  idea,  so  as  to  fix  for  it  its  true  place  among  the  rest. 

CHA&ACTEK    OF    THE    BOND. 

A  little  reflection  will  make  it  clear  that  the  kind  of  apper- 
ception masses  in  the  mind  really  determines  what  kind  of  mind  it 
is.  If  the  mind  is  full  of  weU  arranged  masses  of  ideas  of  good, 
these  will  continue  to  hold  the  field  of  consciousness  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  evil  ideas  to  find  a  place.  You  must  observe  that  we  need 
not  make  the  impossible  demand  that  no  evil  idea  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  mind.  In  Bunyan's  "  Holy  War,*'  you  may  remember, 
there  are  in  Mansoul  five  gates:  Eye-gate,  Ear-gate,  Nose-gate, 
Mouth-gate  and  Feel-gate.  Now  these  gates  stand  open  all  the 
time  that  we  are  awake.  We  cannot  shut  them :  and  evil  ideas  will 
enter,  in  spite  of  all  our  precautions.  Groing  along  the  street  we  may 
see  things  and  hear  things  that  are  full  of  evil.  The  ideas  enter  our 
minds  in  spite  of  us.  But  if  we  cannot  prevent  their  entry,  we  can 
prevent  their  stay.  Unless  an  idea  is  welcomed  in  the  mind,  it  can- 
not remain.  Only  by  joining  itself  to  friendly  ideas  so  as  to  make 
up  a  little  apperception  mass,  can  any  idea  secure  an  established 
position  in  a  mind. 

POBITIVENESS    EATHEK    THAN     PBOHIBrnON. 

The  presentative  activity  of  an  idea  may  be  temporary  or  per- 
manent. At  any  moment  an  idea  may  have  so  great  activity  as  to 
capture  the  center  of  consciousness  and  become  focal,  but  unless  it 
has  an  acquired  force  to  fall  back  upon,  it  soon  loses  its  place.  The 
only  way  in  which  an  idea  can  acquire  force  is  by  coming  frequently 
into  the  consciousness,  and  by  forming  connections  with  the  ideas  it 
finds  there.  It  is  the  teacher's  business  so  to  arrange  the  ideas  in 
the  child's  mind  that  they  shall  offer  no  welcome  to  undesirable  ideas. 
We  have  seen  that  he  must  fight  evil  indirectly.  His  injunctions 
should  not  take  the  form  thou  shalt  not,  but  rather  the  form  thou 
shalt.  He  should  teach  positively  rather  than  negatively ;  by  giving 
examples  of  what  should  be  done  rather  than  by  examples  of  what 
should  be  avoided.  For  it  is  found  that  the  actual  example  is  what 
interests  the  child,  rather  than  the  advice  to  follow  or  not  to 
follow  it. 
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Since  imitation  is  one  of  the  strongest  forces  of  our  nature, 
the  danger  is  evident  when  we  teach  by  means  of  what  is  known  as 
^^  the  awful  example.'*  Children  cannot  be  kept  entirely  f rcnn 
knowledge  of  evil,  but  the  ordinary  experience  of  life  brings  quite 
sufficient  exercise  in  resisting  temptation  without  the  teacher  sup- 
plying evil  examples  for  educative  purposes. 

UNFTY  OF  THE   MIND. 

Let  me  warn  once  more  against  the  J>elief  that  ideas  have  any 
existence  apart  from  the  mind.  When  we  say  lliat  an  idea  has 
acquired  great  presentative  activity  we  are  only  using  a  convenient 
way  of  saying  that  the  mind  has  acquired  a  strong  tendency  to  act 
in  a  certain  way.  There  are  no  such  things  as  apperception  masses : 
what  really  exists  is  an  acquired  tendency  of  the  mind  to  combine 
into  one  harmonious  power  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  forces 
that  are  originally  exercised  independently  of  each  other.  It  is 
found,  however,  that  it  is  easier  for  most  people  to  understand  a 
mass  of  ideas  than  a  correlation  of  forces,  and  so  long  as  no  mis- 
apprehension arises  about  the  nature  of  the  mind,  no  harm  is  done. 
But  we  must  clearly  recognize  that  the  mind  is  one  and  indivisible: 
it  is  not  ^^  made  up  of  "  faculties  and  ideas.  It  is  a  whole  and  works 
as  a  whole.  Ideas  are  but  the  forms  in  which  its  activity  makes  itself 
manifest.  John  Adams. 

UniverHty  of  London. 

It  is  important  that  the  child  be  kept  open  to  educative  influ- 
ences as  long  as  possible.  Every  form  of  arrest  of  development 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  every  sort  of  training  upon  the  further  growth 
of  the  child.  For  instance,  do  methods  of  teaching  curithmetic  by 
the  use  of  blocks,  objects,  and  other  illustrative  material  advance 
the  child  or  retard  him  in  his  ability  to  master  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics  ?  What  effect  upon  the  pupiPs  ability  to  under- 
stand history  does  great  thoroness  in  arithmetical  instruction  have; 
for  instance,  does  it  make  any  difference  whether  there  is  only  one 
lesson  in  arithmetic  a  day  or  one  each  in  written  arithmetic  and 
in  mental  arithmetic  P  Does  a  careful  training  in  discriminating 
fine  shades  of  color,  permanently  set  the  mind  of  the  pupil  towards 
the  habit  of  observing  tints  of  color  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
the  mind  oblivious  of  differences  in  form  or  shape  and  especially 
inattentive  to  relations  which  arise  from  the  interaction  of  one  ob- 
ject upon  another  ?  Questions  of  this  kind  relate  directly  to  the 
formation  of  the  course  of  study  and   the   school    program. 

Washinfftonj  D.  C.  William  T.  Ha&kis. 
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Methodology  of  Education. 

On  the  Study  of  Literature* 

the  words  of  one  of  the  most  winning  writers  of  Eng- 
lish that  ever  existed — Cardinal  Newman — the  object  of 
literature  in  education  is  to  open  the  mind,  to  correct  it, 
to  refine  it,  to  enable  it  to  comprehend  and  digest  its 
knowledge,  to  give  it  power  over  its  own  faculties,  appli- 
cation, flexibility,  method,  critical  exactness,  sagacity,  address,  and 
expression.  These  are  the  objects  of  that  intellectual  perfection 
which  a  literary  education  is  destined  to  give.  It  is  sometimes  best 
to  study  books,  sometimes  authors,  and  sometimes  subjects ;  but  at 
all  times  it  is  best  to  study  authors,  subjects,  and  books  in  connec- 
tion with  one  another.  Whether  you  make  your  first  approach 
from  interest  in  an  author  or  in  a  book,  the  fruit  will  be  only  half 
gathered  if  you  leave  off  without  new  ideas  and  clearer  lights  both 
on  the  man  and  the  matter. 

One  of  the  noblest  masterpieces  in  the  literature  of  civil  and 
political  wisdom  is  to  be  found  in  Burke's  three  pieces  on  the 
American  War — ^his  speech  on  Taxation  in  1774,  on  Conciliation  in 
1776,  and  his  letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol  in  1777.  No  student 
worthy  of  the  name  will  lay  aside  these  pieces,  so  admirable  in  their 
literary  expression,  so  important  for  history,  so  rich  in  the  lessons 
of  civil  wisdom,  until  he  has  found  out  some^ng  from  other  sources 
as  to  the  circumstances  from  which  the  writings  arose,  and  as  to  the 
man  whose  resplendent  genius  inspired  them.  There  are  great 
personalities  like  Burke  who  march  thru  history  with  voices  like  a 
clarion  trumpet  and  something  like  the  glitter  of  swords  in  their 
hands.  They  are  as  interesting  as  their  work.  Contact  with  them 
warms  and  kindles  the  mind.  You  will  not  be  content,  after  reading 
one  of  these  pieces,  without  knowing  the  character  and  personahty 
of  the  man  who  conceived  it,  and  until  you  have  spent  an  hour  or 
two — and  an  hour  or  two  will  go  a  long  way  with  Burke  still  fresh 
in  your  mind — over  other  compositions  in  political  literature,  over 
Bacon's  civil  pieces,  or  Machiavelli's  prince,  and  others  in  the  same 
order  of  thought. 

WHAT  IS  UTEEATURE? 

Literature  consists  of  a  whole  body  of  classics  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  and  a  classic,  as  Sainte-Beuve  defines  him,  is  an  **  author 
who  has  enriched  the  human  mind,  who  has  really  added  to  its 
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treasure,  who  has  got  it  to  take  a  step  farther ;  who  has  discovered 
some  unequiyocal  moral  truth,  or  penetrated  to  some  eternal  passion, 
in  that  heart  of  man  where  it  seemed  as  tho  all  were  known 
and  explored;  who  has  produced  his  thought,  or  his  obsenration,  or 
his  invention  under  some  form,  no  matter  what,  so  it  be  great,  large, 
acute,  and  reasonable,  sane  and  beautiful  in  itself ;  who  has  spoken 
to  all  in  a  style  of  his  own,  yet  a  style  which  finds  itself  the  stjle 
of  everybody,  in  a  style  that  ia  at  once  new  and  antique,  and  is  the 
contemporary  of  all  the  ages."  At  a  single  hearing  you  may  not 
take  all  that  in ;  but  if  you  should  have  any  opportunity  of  recurring 
to  it  you  will  find  this  a  satisfactory,  fidl,  and  instructive  account 
of  what  is  a  classic,  and  will  find  in  it  a  full  and  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  what  those  who  have  thought  most  on  literature  hope  to 
get  from  it,  and  most  would  desire  to  confer  upon  others  by  it. 

Literature  consists  of  all  the  books — and  they  are  not  so  many 
— ^where  moral  truth  and  human  passion  are  touched  with  a  certain 
largeness,  sanity,  and  attraction  of  form.  My  notion  of  the  literary 
student  is  one  who  thru  books  explores  the  strange  voyages  of  man's 
moral  reason,  the  impulses  of  the  human  heart,  the  chances  and 
changes  that  have  overtaken  human  ideals  of  virtue  and  happiness, 
of  conduct  and  manners,  and  the  shifting  fortunes  of  great  con- 
ceptions of  truth  and  virtue.  Poets,  dramatists,  humorists,  satirists, 
masters  of  fiction,  the  great  preachers,  the  character-writers,  the 
maxim-writers,  the  great  political  orators — ^they  are  all  literature 
in  so  far  as  they  teach  us  to  know  man  and  to  Imow  human  nature. 
This  is  what  makea  literature,  rightly  sifted  and  selected  and  rightly 
studied,  not  the  mere  elegant  trifling  that  it  is  so  often  and  so  er- 
roneously supposed  to  be,  but  a  proper  instrument  for  a  systematic 
training  of  the  imagination  and  sympathies,  and  of  a  genial  and 
varied  moral  sensibility. 

HISTOKT  OF  UTEILATXjaE. 

Books  are  not  the  products  of  accident  and  caprice.  As  Goethe 
said,  if  you  would  understand  an  author,  you  must  understand  his 
age.  The  same  thing  is  just  as  true  of  a  book.  If  you  would 
comprehend  it,  you  must  know  the  age.  There  is  an  order;  there 
are  causes  and  relations.  There  are  relations  between  great  com- 
positions and  the  societies  from  which  they  have  emerged. 

LITERARY  EXPRESSION. 

I  have  very  little  faith  in  rules  of  style,  tho  I  have  an  un- 
bounded faith  in  the  virtue  of  cultivating  direct  and  precise  expres- 
sion. But  you  must  carry  on  the  operation  inside  the  mind,  and 
not  merely  by  practising  literary  deportment  on  paper.    It  is  not 
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everybody  who  can  command  the  mighty  rhythm  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  himian  speech.  But  every  one  can  make  reasonably  sure 
that  he  knows  what  he  means,  and  whether  he  has  found  the  right 
word.  These  are  internal  operations,  and  are  not  forwarded,  by 
writing  for  writing's  sake. 

I  am  strong  for  attention  to  expression,  if  that  attention  be 
exercised  in  the  right  way.  It  has  been  said  a  million  times  that  the 
foundation  of  right  expression  in  speech  or  writing  is  sincerity.  It 
is  as  true  now  as  it  has  ever  been.  Right  expression  is  a  part  of 
character.  As  somebody  has  said,  by  learning  to  speak  with  pre- 
cision, you  learn  to  think  with  correctness;  and  firm  and  vigorous 
speech  lies  thru  the  cultivation  of  high  and  noble  sentiments.  I 
think,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  that  men  will  do  better 
for  reaching  precision  by  studying  carefully  and  with  an  open  mind 
and  a  vigilant  eye  the  great  models  of  writing,  than  by  excessive 
practice  of  writing  on  their  own  account. 

Cultivate  that  golden  art — ^the  steadfast  use  of  a  language  in 
which  truth  can  be  told ;  a  speech  that  is  strong  by  natural  force, 
and  not  merely  effective  by  declamation;  an  utterance  without  trick, 
without  afi^ectation,  without  mannerisms,  and  without  any  of  that 
excessive  ambition  which  overleaps  itself  as  much  in  prose  writing 
as  it  does  in  other  things. 

CULTIVATION  OF  THS  HBABT  AND  OF  CHAAACTEa. 

The  end  of  education  on  its  literary  side  is  to  make  a  man  and 
not  a  cydopasdia,  to  make  a  citizen  and  not  a  book  of  elegant  ex- 
tracts. Literature  does  not  end  with  knowledge  of  forms,  with 
inventories  of  books  and  authors,  with  finding  the  key  of  rhythm, 
with  the  varying  measure  of  the  stanza,  or  the  changes  from  the 
involved  and  sonorous  periods  of  the  seventeenth  century  down  to 
the  staccato  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  all  the  rest  of  the  tech- 
nicalities of  scholarshrip.  Do  not  think  I  contemn  these.  They  are 
all  good  things  to  know,  but  they  are  not  ends  in  themselves.  The 
intelligent  man,  says  Plato,  will  prize  those  studies  which  result  in 
his  soul  getting  soberness,  righteousness,  and  wisdom,  and  he  will 
less  ^alue  the  others.  Literature  is  one  of  the  instruments,  and  one 
of  the  most  powerful  instruments,  for  forming  character,  for  giving 
us  men  and  women  armed  with  reason,  braced  by  knowledge,  clothed 
with  steadfastness  ahd  courage,  and  inspired  by  that  public  spirit 
and  public  virtue  of  which  it  has  been  well  said  that  they  are  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  mind  of  man. 

Bacon  is  right,  as  he  generally  is,  when  he  bids  us  read  not  to 
contradict  and  refute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to 
find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  wei^  and  to  consider.    Yes,  let  us 
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read  to  weigh  and  to  consider.    In  the  times  before  ns  that  promise 

or  threaten  deep  political,  economical,  and  social  controversy,  what 

we  need  to  do  is  to  induce  our  people  to  weigh  and  consider.    We 

want  them  to  cultivate  energy  without  impatience,  activity  without 

restlessness,  inflexibility  without  ill-humor. 

After  all,  the  thing  that  matters  most,  both  for  happiness  and 

for  duty,  is  that  we  should  habitually  live  with  wise  thoughts  and 

right  feelings.    Literature  helps  us  more  than  other  studies  to  this 

most  blessed  companionship  of  wise  thoughts  and  right  feelings. 

John  Morley. 

[Extracts  from  an  address  before  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of 
Universitj  Teaching.] 


GngUeb  Compodition  and  Gss^ys. . 

|NLY  in  very  rare  cases  in  the  past  has  English  composition 
been  taught  both  systematically  and  well.  Such  school- 
masters as  are  capable  of  writing  a  good  essay  have  ac- 
quired the  art  largely  by  the  happy  gift  of  nature,  or 
indirectly  from  the  practice  of  Latin  and  Greek  composi- 
tion and  the  study  of  English  models  which  that  practice  involved, 
or  from  practice  at  the  university  and  in  maturer  life.  Many 
reasons,  besides  their  own  independence  of  it,  make  them  distrustful 
of  systematic  teadiing  of  this  subject.  Many  dislike  the  pedantry 
of  the  old-fashioned  text-book  of  composition,  with  its  mischievous 
assumption  that  all  essays  ought  to  be  cut  after  one  pattern,  or  its 
baneful  directions  for  writing  out  the  obvious  and  commonplace 
at  fuU  length.  Others  fear  to  foster  cant,  literary,  artistic,  moral, 
or  religious,  by  essays  in  which  the  pupil  may  be  tempted  to  express 
sentiments  he  does  not  feel. 

Meanwhile,  the  need  for  really  adequate  teaching  of  English 
composition  is  becoming  more  urgent.  Every  year  the  proportion 
of  boys  in  secondary  schools  who  learn  their  own  language  thru 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  grows  steadily  smaller.  Only  when 
we  have  abandoned  the  practice  of  classical  composition  shall  we 
realize  how  splendid  a  training  it  gave  in  our  own  language.  The 
periods  of  Burke  or  Gibbon,  the  lines  of  Milton  or  Shakespeare,  were 
studied  with,  a  probing  to  the  bottom  of  their  meaning,  a  minute 
attention  to  each  shade  of  expression,  a  careful  weighing  of  each 
deliberate  or  unintended  emphasis  and  subtlety  of  rhythm  or  associa- 
tion, such  as  we  shall  probably  never  attain  in  any  other  circum- 
stances.    To  all  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  undergo  this 
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training  the  want  of  it  is  lamentably  apparent  in  the  work  of  popu- 
lar writers  of  the  present  day.  The  best  and  purest  English  may 
indeed  be  written  without  it  by  the  favored  child  of  genius;  but 
even  he  is  almost  certain  to  suffer  at  some  point  from  the  lack  of 
that  self -criticism  which  is  the  happy  fruit  of  this  most  strenuous 
form  of  literary  training. 

If  the  English  essay  cannot  do  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
for  the  ablest  boys  by  Latin  and  Greek  composition,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  it  can  be  made  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than  it  has  gen- 
erally done  hitherto.  I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  I  believe  that 
in  some  important  respects  it  can  be  made  to  do  a  great  deal  more 
than  classical  comj>osition  by  itself  can  generally  achieve.  For 
classical  composition  is  undoubtedly  exposed  to  the  weakness  of  con- 
centrating attention  upon  the  manner  as  distinguished  from  the 
matter — of  leading  its  practitioners  to  care  more  for  the  way  in 
which  they  say  a  thing  than  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  thing  said. 
English  composition,  too,  may  easily  be  taught  with  the  same  de- 
plorable result.  But  it  may  also  be  made  what  classical  composition 
cannot  be  made  so  easily — a  training  in  thought  even  more  than  in 
expression. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  made  this,  the  teacher  must  have  a 
high  ideal  before  him  and  be  prepared  to  give  time  and  thought. 
He  must  choose  subjects  that  are  within  the  comprehension  of  his 
pupils  and  are  capable  of  interesting  them.  But  his  anxiety  to  con- 
ciliate in  these  two  ways  must  never  lead  him  to  forget  that  his 
first  object  is  to  educate  his  pupils,  to  widen  their  comprehension, 
to  enlarge  their  interests.  He  must  not  be  too  careful  to  keep  at 
their  level;  he  should  be  continually  seeking  to  lead  them  to  a 
higher.  Treated  in  this  spirit,  the  JSnglish  essay  may  be  used  to 
foster  observation  and  reading,  independence  and  cleai^iess  of 
thought  and  breadth  of  sympathy — ih  a  word,  all  that  we  mean 
by  culture.  And  even  so  we  have  not  exhausted  its  usefulness.  For 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  ^'  art  of  words  "  is  not  what  Plato  was 
fain  to  consider  it — ^the  mischievous  rhetoric  that  is  set  upon  making 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason — ^but  one  of  the  most  valuable 
arts  of  life,  the  art  of  self-expression.  How  many  misunderstc^nd- 
ings,  some  of  them  tragic  in  their  consequences,  might  be  avoided 
by  the  cultivation  of  this  power !  From  the  statesman,  whose  fail- 
ure to  measure  the  significance  of  the  words  he  uses  misleads  his 
party  or  his  country  or  inflames  the  hostility  of  a  foreign  nation,  to 
the  humblest  member  of  the  community,  there  is  no  one  who  can 
forego  this  art  with  impunity.  Yet  there  is  no  art  we  take  so  little 
pains  to  acquire. 
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HINTS   WORTH  HBEDINO. 

In  the  earlier  stages  oral  preparation  in  class  in  essential.  The 
pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  frame  complete  sentences  oraUy. 
It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  the  Socratic  method  is  not  seen  at  its 
best  when  Glauoon  and  Adeimantus  giye  the  '*  Yes ''  and  ^*  No  " 
which  the  reader  anticipates  as  ineyitable,  but  when  one  of  them 
strikes  out  an  original  suggestion  or  an  unexi>ected  objection.  This 
they  do  somewhat  rarely,  even  in  Plato.  Perhaps  we  can  hardly 
look  for  it,  then,  at  the  stage  of  which  we  are  speisiking.  But  even 
beginners  can  be  practised  in  the  putting  together  of  whole  sen- 
tences orally,  in  the  telling  of  a  consecutive  story,  or  in  the  oral  re- 
capitulation of  a  lesson.  Thus  they  will  be  more  likely  to  under- 
stand, when  they  come  to  write,  that  no  sentence  is  complete  without 
a  subject  and  a  predicate. 

Most  essays  in  this  stage  will  be  narrative  or  descriptive. 
There  are  fortunately  a  variety  of  simple  objects — cats,  dogs,  birds, 
flowers,  pictures,  houses,  games — ^that  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
most  inexperienced  child's  observation.  To  these  should  be  added 
some  subjects  for  which  the  teacher  supplies  the  material.  History 
and  geography  lessons  should  be  utilized,  if  only  to  help  the  child  to 
realize  the  interdependence  of  his  studies — ^that  progress  in  one  can 
be  made  to  help  progress  in  the  others.  The  reproduction  of  stories 
or  historical  incidents  will  form  a  valuable  exercise  in  composition, 
provided  that  a  little  time  is  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  original 
reading  and  the  reproduction.  If  the  reproduction  is  immediate, 
it  becomes  a  mere  effort  of  memory.  At  the  same  time,  whenever 
an  essay,  whether  of  the  nature  of  reproduction  or  not,  is  based  upon 
a  book,  it  is  important  that  the  pupil  have  no  access  to  it. 

As  to  correction,  it  should  never  be  limited  to  the  criticism  of 
writing,  spelling,  and  grammatical  mistakes.  Written  correction 
in  most  cases  cannot  go  far  beyond  this,  nor  is  there  any  reason 
why  it  should.  Errors  of  taste,  flaws  in  reasoning,  faults  of  ar- 
rangement, generally  fall  into  a  few  well  defined  groups.  The 
teacher  can  make  notes  of  illustrative  instances  as  he  reads  thru 
the  essays  and  comment  on  them  to  his  class.  He  may  sometimes 
find  it  a  good  plan  to  write,  or  sketch  orally,  a  sort  of  "  fair  copy." 
If  he  does  this,  he  should  make  it  clear  that  he  is  giving  only  one 
out  of  several  possible  ways  of  handling  the  subject — that  tl^re  is 
no  cut-and-dry  pattern  for  the  English  essay.  The  correction  of 
compositions,  as  of  all  school  exercises,  should  be  prompt.  A  dass 
will  only  be  interested  in  the  discussion  of  an  essay  as  long  as  their 
own  efforts  and  difficulties  are  fresh  in  their  recollections.  These 
remarks  apply  to  all  grades  of  composition  teaching. 
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In  the  higher  grades  a  much  greater  variety  of  subjects  is  ob- 
viously available.  Quite  as  much  as  in  the  lower  stages,  or  even 
more,  the  essay  should  be  brought  into  relation  with  the  school 
subjects — ^the  period  of  history  which  is  being  studied,  the  foreign 
or  classical  author  who  is  being  read.  But  subjects  removed  from 
the  regular  school  course  should  sometimes  be  chosen  just  as  de- 
liberately. For  the  essay  must  now  be  made  to  stimulate  and  widen 
a  pupil's  reading,  and  to  teach  the  beginnings  of  literary  criticism 
*  and  moral  reflection.  Here,  again,  we  can  hardly  expect  our  pupils 
to  think  for  themselves,  if  we  set  them  subjects  on  which  they  can 
find  the  thinking  done  for  them.  But  a  little  forethought  will  often 
discover  a  subject  for  which  the  pupil  can  get  no  direct  help  from 
books,  tho  he  must  read  books  in  order  to  treat  it  properly.  If  we 
demand  a  character  of  Achilles  or  Hotspur,  for  example,  we  may  be 
sure  that  no  boy  who  finds  remarks  upon  them  in  an  introduction 
to  Homer  or  Henry  V.  will  make  his  reflections  independently.  But 
we  may  profitably  ask  for  a  comparison  between  the  two  characters. 
Some  boys  at  least  will  be  sufficiently  interested  to  read  Homer  and 
Shakespeare  for  themselves,  and  draw  out  the  points  of  likeness 
and  of  contrast.  It  would  be  difficult  to  rate  too  highly  the  value 
of  the  mental  stride  a  pupil  takes  when  he  first  consciously  makes 
a  literary  and  ethical  judgment  of  this  kind  for  himself.  A  val- 
uable mental  exercise  is  also  afforded  by  talking  to  a  class  on  a  sub- 
ject that  might  be  too  difficult  for  them  to  handle  unaided,  and  then 
setting  them  to  write  an  essay  on  it.  In  this  case  a  wise  teacher 
win  know  how  to  encourage  any  signs  of  independent  thought  or 
study  on  the  part  of  his  pupils.  Again,  the  lectures  on  scientific 
or  artistic  subjects  that  are  occasionally  given  at  most  schools  may 
be  used  to  provide  subjects.  But  care  should  be  taken  to  find,  in 
this  as  in  every  other  case,  a  subject  that  is  capable  of  being 
treated  in  a  limited  compass.  Most  lectures  are  inevitably  dis- 
cursive, and  the  pupil,  if  left  to  himself,  will  be  lost  in  the  wood  of 
the  lecturer^s  anecdotes. 

Finally,  may  I  urge  that  we  defeat  our  own  object  if  we  require 
essays  too  often?  For  we  want  our  standard,  for  our  best  pupils 
at  least,  to  be  a  high  one,  and  the  best  work  cannot  be  done  every 
day.  I  believe  that  an  original  essay  ought  not,  in  the  highest 
forms,  to  be  written  more  tlian  once  a  fortnight  at  most.  In  alter- 
nate weeks  exercises  might  be  given  in  the  reproduction  of  passages 
read  aloud  from  the  great  prose  writers,  in  the  translation  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  Elizabethan  writers  into  modem  prose,  in  the 
analysis  of  sentences,  or  the  disentanglement  and  reconstruction  of 
faultily  constructed  periods.  J.  H.  Fowlee,  M.A. 

[Sliglitlf  abridged  from  an  article  in  Tk§  School  WorUL] 
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Classics  and  History  of  Education. 


Childbood  and  BoTbocd 

AN'S  education  proper  begins  with  the  stage  of  diild- 
hood.  Care  for  the  body  is  lessened,  care  of  the  mind 
increases. 

At  this  stage  the  child  is  first  to  behold  everything 
aright;  and  next  to  name  it  aright,  distinctly  and 
clearly ;  both  objects  themselves,  and  their  nature  and  qualities.  It 
should  name  the  relations  of  objects,  as  to  space  and  time  and  to 
one  another,  correctly ;  each  one  by  its  right  word,  and  each  word 
clearly  in  aU  its  parts :  tone,  accent,  ending. 

The  child  when  speaking,  does  not  separate  word  and  things 
any  more  than  flesh  and  spirit,  body  and  souL  This  is  specially 
shown  in  children's  play.  When  at  play,  the  child  likes  to  talk 
as  much  as  it  can,  and  makes  everything  talk,  believing  that  every 
object  feels  and  can  utter  its  feeling,  whether  stone,  plant,  or 
animal. 

As  a  chief  purpose  of  all  child-life,  educators  should  give  the 
child  as  much  acquaintance  as  possible  with  Nature^  and  her  brig^t^ 
calm  objects.  This  is  chiefly  to  be  done  by  means  of  play,  by  foe- 
tering  tiie  child's  play ;  which  at  first  is  just  its  natural  life. 

Play  is  the  highest  point  of  human  development  in  the  Child- 
stage,  for  it  is  the  free  expression  of  the  child's  inner  being. 
Play  is  at  once  the  purest,  and  most  spiritual,  product  of  the  human 
being  at  this  stage ;  it  is  a  type  and  copy  of  all  human  life ;  of  the 
inward  natural  life  that  is  in  man  and  in  all  things ;  and  it  brings 
forth  joy,  freedom,  contentment,  rest  within  and  without,  peace 
with  the  world.  The  sources  of  all  good  are  in  play,  and  come  forth 
from  it.  A  child  that  plays  with  vigor,  quietly  active,  persevering^ 
even  to  bodily  fatigue,  will  surely  grow  up  to  be  a  quietiy  capable,, 
persevering  man,  who  will  further  his  own  and  others'  good,  by  self- 
sacrifice.  What  sight  n^ore  beautiful  can  we  find  in  early  child- 
hood than  a  child  at  play,  a  child  wholly  absorbed  in  its  play,  a  diild 
fallen  asleep  over  its  play,  because  so  thoroly  a1)sorbed? 

Play,  at  this  age,  is  not  mere  sport ;  it  possesses  high  seriousness 
and  deep  meaning.  In  the  self -chosen  games  of  a  little  child,  the 
inner  life  of  its  future  may  be  seen  by  the  calm  penetrating  sight 
of  one  who  has  studied  mankind.  The  games  of  childhood  are  the 
heart-leaves  of  the  future  life ;  for  in  them  the  whole  man  imf olda 
and  shows  himself  in  his  most  delicate  gifts,  in  his  inner  being. 
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Let  us  live  with  our  children,  let  them  live  with  us:  so  shall 
we  gain  thru  them  what  all  of  us  need.  Let  us  give  to  our 
children,  let  us  procure  for  them  what  we  ourselves  lack!  What 
we  no  longer  possess — ^the  all-animating,  all-shaping  force  of  child- 
life — ^let  us  import  from  tliem,  into  oifr  own  lives!  Let  us  learn 
from  our  children ;  let  us  give  ear  to  the  gentle  monitions  of  their 
life,  the  quiet  demands  of  their  heart.  Lei  ma  live  for  our  children. 
Thus  will  our  children's  life  bring  us  peace  and  joy ;  thus  shall  we 
beo;in,  ourselves,  to  grow  wise,  to  be  wise. 

The  whole  of  what  surrounds  man,  the  outer  world,  cannot  be 
recognized  at  once  in  its  unity;  but  only  thru  knowledge  of  each 
object's  own  nature  and  essence 

Just  as  the  stage  of  childhood  consisted  in  living,  in  life,  for 
its  own  sake,  and  aimed  at  externalizing  the  internal;  so  boyhood 
— ^is  prominently  the  stage  of  internalizing  the  external ;  the  stage  of 
Acquisition. 

Boyhood  coincides  with  school-age ;  whether  the  schooling  be  at 
home  or  abroad;  under  the  father,  or  some  other  member  of  the 
family ;  or  a  teacher  by  profession.  Li  the  word  school^  therefore, 
we  understand  neither  school-room  nor  school-keeping ;  but  the  con- 
scious imparting  of  various  knowledge,  for  a  conscious  aim  with 
conscious  inward  connection. 

The  development  of  man  for  attaining  his  destiny — fulfilling 
his  vocation — always  has  been  and  still  is,  a  whole,  steadily  ad- 
vancing, rising  unbroken  from  step  to  step.  Out  of  the  social  feel- 
ing aroused  in  the  nursling,  grow  impulse,  inclination  in  the  child ; 
these  again  lead  to  unfolding  of  heart  and  disposition ;  and  thence> 
in  the  boy,  grow  activity  of  intellect  and  will.  To  raise  activity 
of  win  into  firmness;  to  mold  and  animate  a  pure,  firm,  enduring- 
will,  so  as  to  realize  and  practice  genuine  humanity,  is  the  chief  aim 
and  final  goal  of  the  boy's  training  by  school  and  instruction.    .    .    . 

That  which  in  the  little  child  was  action  for  action's  sake„ 
becomes  in  the  boy,  activity  for  the  sake  of  doing — ^producing — 
M€>mething.  The  child's  impulse  of  activity  has  unfolded  in  the 
boy,  into  a  formatioe  imptiUe,  a  derire  to  create;  and  this  desii^ 
becomes  simply  the  strongest  visible  characteristic  of  the  boy. 

At  this  stage  boy  and  girl  begin  to  take  delight  in  trying  to 
share  father's  or  mother's  work ;  not  playwork ;  no,  no !  what  calls 
for  exertion. 

Let  parents  early  cherish  their  children's  active  instincts ;  and 
especially  this  formative  impulse  of  boyhood,  even  if  it  do  cost  tiiem 
a  little  self-command  and  sacrifice. 

The  boy  wants  to  share  the  home  labor — ^to  be  lifting,  drawing. 
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carrying  water,  splitting  wood.  He  wants  to  try  his  own  strength 
on.  everything,  that  his  frame  may  grow  stronger,  and  that  he 
may  know  what  he  can  do.  The  boy  follows  his  father  everywhere, 
into  garden,  field,  and  wood;  goes  with  him  into  the  workshop;  to 
tend  the  animals,  or  mend  the  tools — ^whatever  the  father  has  to  do. 
Question  upon  question  bursts  out  of  the  boy's  heart,  which  is 
athirst  for  knowledge.  "How?  Why?  When?  Whence?  What 
for?  "  And  any  tolerably  complete  reply  opens  up  to  the  boy  a 
new  world.    Speech  seenu  to  him, the  mediator  of  all  Things. 

The  healUiy  boy,  simply  brought-up,  never  avoids  or  tries  to 
escape  an  obstacle,  a  difficulty:  he  looks  for  them,  he  overcomes 
them.  "  Let  it  be,"  cries  the  lad,  when  his  father  wants  to  move  a 
piece  of  timber  out  of  his  way:  "  let  it  be,  I'll  get  over  it."  It  is 
hard  to  get  over  but  he  does  it:  and  with  strength  and  courage 
grown  he  goes  back,  climbs  over  the  obstacle  again,  and  soon  skips 
over  it,  as  tho  nothing  were  in  the  way.  Hence  comes  his 
bold,  venturesome  strength ;  he  creeps  into  caves  and  clefts,  dirobs 
trees  and  hiUs,  searches  heights  and  depths,  wanders  in  woods  and 
fields.  The  hardest  is  easy,  and  the  most  dangerous  safe,  when  the 
impulse  to  it  comes  out  of  the  inner  nature,  the  heart,  the  will. 

Besides  this  impulse  to  use,  try,  and  measure  his  own  powers, 
something  else  drives  the  boy  into  height,  and  depth,  and  distance. 
A  need  is  growing  out  of  his  inner  life  to  survey  the  manifold ;  to 
see,  as  a  whole,  what  is  divided;  especially  to  bring  near  what  is 
distant,  to  understand  distance,  manifoldness,  everything!  The 
climbing  of  a  new  tree  is  to  the  boy  the  discovery  of  a  new  world. 
Seen  from  above  everything  looks  quite  different  from  what  it  is 
when  seen  crowded  and  foreshortened,  on  the  level.  Could  we  recall 
the  feelings  that  widened  our  Soul  and  Heart  when  as  boys  we  saw 
from  tree-top  the  narrowing  bounds  of  common  view  disappear, 
we  should  not  so  coldly  caU  out  to  him,  '*  Come  down :  you  will  fall ! " 

But  our  energetic  boy  will  not  be  found  always  on  height,  or  in 
depth  and  shade.  The  same  endeavor  to  get  round-,  over-,  and  in- 
sight, that  took  him  to  hill  and  dale,  is  with  him  on  the  plain. 
See!  there  at  the  edge  of  his  father's  ground  he  makes  a  little 
garden :  there,  in  the  whed-rut,  or  by  the  ditdi,  he  mimics  the  course 
of  a  river:  here,  he  gets  a  nearer  and  clearer  view  of  the  fall  and 
pressure  of  water  by  his  own  little  water-wheel:  here,  he  studies  the 
floating  of  a  bit  of  thin  wood,  or  bark,  on  the  water  which  he 
has  banked  into  a  pool. 

The  boy  at  this  age,  too«  is  so  fond  of  occupying  himself  with 
any  kind  of  shapeable  matter,  as  sand  or  day,  that  we  mi^t  call  it 
a  vital  element  for  him.    Having  once  gained  the  feeling  of  power 
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he  seeks  to  rule  over  matter ^  to  control  it:  everything  must  submit 
to  his  impulse  of  shaping  and  forming.  In  a  hillock  he  will  have 
a  cellar,  a  cave ;  upon  it  a  garden,  or  a  bench.  Boards,  branches, 
laths,  and  poles  make  him  a  hut;  deep  snow  is  heaped  into  walls 
and  ramparts,  for  a  fortress:  the  rough  stones  on  a  height  form  a 
castle. 

Thus  each  one  shapes  his  own  world ;  for  the  feeling  of  strength 
that  is  one's  onrn,  soon  requires  the  possession  of  a  space  and  material 
that  is  one*s  own.  Let  the  boy's  realm,  his  province,  be  it  a  comer 
of  the  garden,  the  house,  or  the  room ;  let  it  be  the  space  of  a  band- 
box, a  trunk,  or  a  drawer;  let  it  be  a  cave,  a  hut,  a  garden-plot: 
he,  the  human  being,  the  boy  at  this  age,  must  have  a  real,  material 
center  of  his  own ;  best  of  all  if  it  be  self-made,  or  self -chosen. 

6ABDEN8. 

At  this  age,  it  is  most  desirable  that  children  should  cuUvoate 
gardens  of  their  own;  and  for  useful  production,  too.  [They  may 
grow  vegetables  for  themselves.]  Thus,  first,  a  human  being  sees 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labor.  For,  tho  subject  to  laws  of  nature 
whidi  he  cannot  control,  he  sees  the  results  depend  much  on  his  own 
activity.  Thus  the  boy's  life  with  nature ;  his  questions  about  her ; 
his  longing  to  become  acquainted  with  her,  get  full  and  varied 
satisfaction.  If  the  boy  cannot  have  a  garden  of  his  own,  at  least 
a  few  plants  in  box  or  j>ots  should  be  his ;  not  choice  or  rare  flowers, 
difficult  to  manage,  but  hardy  plants,  abundant  in  leiaves  and  bloom. 

The  Play  [or  voluntary  occupation]  of  this  school-age  does 
not  wholly  consist  of  mere  representation  of  objects ;  many  games 
are  simply  for  trial,  comparison,  and  display  of  strength.    •    •    . 

In  such  games  the  boy  becomes  aware  of  his  own  strength, 
feds  it  ^grow  and  improve  in  himself  and  his  comrades,  and  is  thus 
filled  witib  vivid  and  eager  pleasure.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  bodily 
strength  alone  that  finds  solid  nutriment  in  these  games :  the  mental 
and  moral  forces  are  thereby  raised,  confirmed;  more,  if  possible, 
even  than  the  physical.  Justice,  moderation,  self-control,  truth, 
faithfulness,  kindness,  and  strict  impartiality  too.  Does  not  every 
one  who  approaches  a  circle  of  such  boys  at  play  [that  is,  such  as 
have  had  fair  chances  in  infancy  and  childhood]  scent  the  fragrance 
of  these  fiowers  of  heart,  and  mind,  and  will?  Bright-colored,  if 
less  fragrant  blossoms,  too,  are  there;  courage,  endurance,  reso- 
lution, presence  of  mind,  along  with  sharp  penalty,  perhaps  ex- 
pulsion, for  the  too  easy-going  and  lazy.  If  you  love  to  inhale 
a  fresh,  a  refreshings  breath  of  life,  visit  such  a  playground. 

All  this  ought  to  be  considered  by  those  who  scarcely  approve. 
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only  just  endure,  for  playgrounds  to  have  a  place  in  the  education 
of  boys. 

Every  town  ought  to  have  a  special  playground  for  its  boy- 
world;  and  the  results  to  the  whole  community  would  be  admirable. 

The  games  of  this  stage  of  life  are,  when  possible,  social; 
therefore  they  tend  to  form  and  unfold  social  feeling,  the  laws  and 
claims  of  society.  The  boy  wants  to  see  himself  in  his  fellows,  to 
feel  himself  in  them,  to  measure  and  weigh  himself  by  them ;  thus 
to  know  himself  by  them  and  in  them ;  so  these  social  games  prepare 
directly  for  life ;  they  waken  and  nourish  many  civil  virtues. 

But  the  seasons  and  other  circumstances  may  hinder  the  boy, 
when  free  of  home-  and  school-duties,  from  using  his  strength  in  the 
open  air ;  and  the  boy  is  never  to  be  idle  on  any  accou^nt.  Therefore, 
various  indoor  occupations  make  an  essential  part  of  boy-Uf e  and 
boy-training ;  specially  such  as  one  calls  handiwork :  ^.^.,  construc- 
tion in  paper  and  cardboard,  &c. 

But  there  is  in  man  another  endeavor,  another  longing,  another 
demand  of  the  heart,  which  is  not  to  be  satisfied  by  any  or  all  of 
these  material  occupations.  The  present,  with  all  its  fullness  and 
wealth,  does  not  suffice  him.  From  seeing  that  something  is,  to-day, 
he  infers  that  something  wcu,  in  the  past.  He  would  like  to  know 
the  reason,  the  cause,  which  is  gone,  of  what  now  exists ;  he  wants 
the  remains  of  old  time  to  tell  him  about  themselves,  and  their  causes, 
and  that  old  time.  Cannot  every  one  remember  that,  when  in  his 
riper  boyhood  he  saw  old  waUs,  and  towers,  the  ruins  of  an  old 
building,  or  memorial  stones  and  pillars  upon  heights,  there  awoke 
in  him  a  longing  to  be  told  all  about  these  objects,  their  age  and 
meaning,  by  those  who  must  know,  his  elders?  He  wants  the  ruins 
themselves  to  tell  him  stories,  to  narrate  their  history  to  him:  and 
so  is  developed  in  the  boy  [and  girl]  of  this  age  the  demand  for 
stories^  for  legend;  by-and-by,  for  history.  This  demand,  especially 
at  first,  is  so  strong  that  when  not  satisfied  by  others,  boys  try  to 
gratify  it  for  themselves. 

The  present,  moreover,  in  which  the  boy  is  living,  contains 
much  that  he  cannot  explain  for  himself,  and  would  like  to  have 
explained ;  much  that  seems  to  him  dumb,  yet  he  wants  it  to  speak ; 
much  that  seems  to  him  dead,  and  he  would  so  like  to  have  it  Uving 
and  lively.  He  wants  to  hear  from  others  the  interpretation  of  all 
this ;  to  have  the  voice  of  these  speechless  objects  made  audible;  he 
desires  to  hear  in  words  that  inner  living  connection  of  all  things 
which  he  dimly  feels.  But  other  people  are  but  rarely  able  to  grat- 
ify the  boy*8  wishes;  and  so  there  unfolds  in  him  a  longing  for 
stories  of  human  life  and  fairy-tale 
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A  guessing  and  longing,  a  deep  significant  feeling  in  the  boy's 
mind  at  this  period,  pervades  everything  that  he  does.  All  his  doing 
has  a  social  character;  for  he  tries  to  find  the  unity  which  makes 
all  things  and  beings  one,  and  to  find  himself  in  and  among  all 
things. 

A  boy  of  this  age,  naturally  brought-up,  is  seeking — ^however 
weak  and  unconscious  the  indications  may  be — ^is  seeking  the  unity 
which  makes  all  things  one,  the  necessary  living  unity — ^the  founda- 
tions of  all  things — Grod. 

This  is  the  free-acting  inner  and  outer  life  of  Man  as  school- 
boy.   What,  then,  is  Schoolf 


John  Amos  ComeDhiB  in  his  Robe   as  Bishop  of  the  Moravian  Brethren's  Church. 
Bom,  March  38,  1699;  died,  November  15,  1670. 


0op7  of  a  Ufe-ufse  portrait  which  wai  for  nany  yean  iD  the  poaseaiion  of  lineal 
^jonkdavta  of  Oooiaonit.  Tba  oriffioal  was  pratented  by  h*t  sraat-areat-grandBon, 
WiSialm  da  Trwua,  of  Berlin,  ir  th#  year  i798,  to  tbe  £xaoatiTe  roimcil  ^  Blderi  of  the 
MotmTikn  Chnreb la  Gkrmuj.  It  hat  hung,  nnoa  then,  in  the  Gooneil  Chamber  in  the 
Oaalle  al  Bertheladorf ,  near  Hermhnt,  Saxony,  in  which  the  £xecntiTe  Ooonoil  holdt  iti 
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lobn  Locke* 

[A  Biographical  Sketch]. 

|H£  philosopher,  John  Locke,  was  bom  at  Fensford,  a 
village  six  miles  from  Bristol,  a.  b.  1682.  Tho  in 
poor  hecJth  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  reached  the 
age  of  72,  and  died  in  the  autiunn  of  1704.  Of  his 
early  days  we  know  little.  He  was  not,  like  most  great 
men,  ^^his  mother^s  child. '^  Thruout  his  life  the  reason  seems 
to  have  encroached  in  him  on  the  ailections;  and  this  we  may 
attribute  to  the  absence  of  female  influence.  We  know  nothing 
of  his  mother,  and  all  that  he  told  his  friend,  Lady  Masham, 
about  her  was  that  she  was  *^a  pious  woman  and  affectionate 
mother.''^  The  family  consisted  of  John,  the  first  child,  and 
Thomas,  bom  five  years  later.  There  were  no  other  children, 
and  the  mother  may  have  died  young.  The  father  was  the 
ruling  spirit,  and  in  those  troubled  times  he  was  a  stirring  man 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  A  lawyer  by  profession  he  took  up  arms 
in  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  and  so  became  ^  Captain  Locke." 

The  Captain  used  his  influence  with  the  victorious  party  to  get 
his  son  into  Westminster  School,  and  thither  the  boy,  who  had  till 
then  been  brought  up  at  home,  was  transplanted  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  (1646).  Here  he  remained  till  he  was  twenty,  when  he 
gained  a  Junior  Studentship  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Christ  Church  was  not  then  so  pleasant  a  place  of  residoice 
for  undergraduates  as  it  has  since  become.  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  gives 
us  an  account  of  an  ordinary  day's  work,  which  must  astonish  the 
modem  student.  Locke  had  to  be  in  chapel  at  6  a.  m.,  when  besides 
the  prayers  there  was  often  a  sermon.  With  an  interval  for  break- 
fast his  time  was  then  taken  up  till  midday  dinner  with  attendance 
at  the  lectures  of  the  professors,  or  preparation  for  these  lectures 
with  the  college  tutor.  At  dinner  no  language  might  be  spoken  but 
either  **  Greek  or  Latin.'*  In  the  afternoon  came  another  public 
lecture,  and  then  the  university  disputations  and  declamations.  In 
the  evening  he  had  again  to  attend  chapel  and  afterwards  to  go  to 
his  tutor's  rooms  for  private  prayers,  and  to  give  an  account  of  his 
day's  occupations.  This  was  his  mode  of  life  till  he  got  his  Bache- 
loi^s  degree  in  February,  1655. 

He  fotmd  so  ^^  little  light  brought  to  his  understanding,**  that 
he  regretted  his  father  had  sent  him  to  the  university,  as  he  began 
to  fear  that  '^  his  no  greater  progress  in  knowledge  proceeded  from 
his  not  being  fitted  or  capacitated  to  be  a  scholar." 

In  1660  John  Locke,  the  father,  died,  and  the  elder  son  came 
into  a  small  property.    Of  the  younger  son,  Thomas,  we  know  noth- 
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ing,  except  that  he  died  of  consumption  soon  after  the  father. 
LfOcke  had  now  taken  his  Master's  degree  and  obtained  a  Senior 
Studentship  at  Christ  Church.  He  was  friendly  to  the  Restoration, 
and  seems  for  a  while  to  have  overcome  his  cQslike  to  the  Oxford 
scheme  of  studies,  for  he  became  tutor  of  his  college  and  the  college 
reader  in  Greek  and  in  rhetoric.  He  no  longer  attributed  the  seem- 
ing obscurity  of  Oxford  philosophy  to  his  own  want  of  penetration. 
He  had  studied  Des  Cartes,  and  without  becoming  his  follower  had 
found  him  perfectly  intelligible.  Locke  had  much  in  common  with 
Des  Cartes.  Des  Cartes  had  been  as  little  satisfied  with  the  learning 
he  gained  from  the  Jesuits  at  La  Fl^che,  as  Locke  had  been  satisfied 
with  the  learning  of  Westminster  and  Oxford,  and  like  Locke  he 
had  been  driven  to  seek  in  society  the  wisdom  he  had  not  found  in 
the  schools.  With  the  study  of  Des  Cartes  began  Locke's  interest 
in  philosophy,  but  it  was  many  years  before  this  turned  him  into  an 
author. 

Li  1666  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Walter  Vane,  our 
ambassador  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  he  went  with  the 
ambassador  to  Cleve.  This  mission  over,  he  was  offered  diplomatic 
service  in  Spain ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  returned  to  Oxford.  He 
was  not  ambitious,  and  perhaps  he  found  that  his  health  would  not 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  public  life.  His  settled  conviction  was 
that  "  amidst  the  troubles  and  vanities  of  this  world,  there  are  but 
two  things  that  bring  a  real  satisfaction  with  them,  that  is  virtue  and 
knowledge." 

Oxford  offered  him  great  advantages  for  the  calm  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  especially  for  investigations  in  physical  subjects,  for 
which  a  kind  of  school  had  been  formed  by  his  friend  Boyle.  So 
he  gave  up  diplomacy  for  medicine ;  but  soon  he  became  connected 
again  with  pubUc  affairs  and  with  education. 

An  accident  led  to  his  introduction  to  Shaftesbury,  then  Lord 
Ashley,  at  Oxford,  in  1666.  Ashley  saw  at  once  that  Locke  was 
no  ordinary  doctor,  and  he  found  such  pleasure  in  his  society  that 
he  contrived  to  attach  him  to  his  family  in  an  undefined  position, 
partly  as  physician  and  partly  as  friend.  Locke  at  this  time  did 
not  shrink  from  responsibility  as  a  doctor.  Lord  Ashley  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  internal  tumor  caused  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Locke 
undertook  the  delicate  operation  of  drawing  off  the  matter  by 
inserting  a  silver  tube.  The  operation  was  successful,  and  Lord 
Ashley  believed  himself  indebted  for  his  life  to  his  friend  and 
physician.  Li  this  family,  duties  still  more  delicate  devolved  on  the 
philosopher.  He  had  great  influence  over  the  lives  of  the  first 
three  earls.     Of  these  the  first  was  ^^  Achitophel,"  the  second,  a 
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man  of  no  further  distinction  than  his  title  gave  him,  was  indebted 
to  Locke  partly  for  his  education  and  entirely  for  his  wife.  The 
third  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  author  of  the  Characteristics^  was  edu- 
cated according  to  Locke's  advice  during  the  lifetime  of  the  grand- 
father, tho  he  was  afterwards  sent  by  his  father  to  Westminster 
School. 

Locke's  occupations  in  Lord  Ashley's  family  were  very  varied, 
including  the  settlement  of  "  the  Government  of  Carolina ; "  so 
that  he  could  not  get  into  professional  habits ;  and  before  he  reached 
his  fortieth  year  he  was  attacked  by  the  cough  which  made  him 
an  invalid  the  rest  of  his  days.  His  "  carcase  was  made  of  a  very 
ill  composition,"  as  he  himself  wrote  at  this  time;  and  residence  in 
London  was  very  trying  to  it. 

In  1675  the  state  of  Locke's  health  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  seek  a  warmer  climate,  and  he  went  to  France,  where  he 
spent  the  next  four  years  (1675-9).  He  now  turned  again  to  the 
more  congenial  domain  of  abstract  thought  and  to  education.  His 
patron  and  friend  **  Achitophel "  wrote  to  him  at  the  beginning 
of  1677  from  the  only  place  he  could  then  date  from,  "  the  Tower," 
to  request  him  to  take  a  new  pupil.  "  Sir  John  Banks,  my  intimate 
good  friend,  is  sending  his  son  into  France  to  travel  about  that 
country  for  four  or  five  months.  He  hath  already  learnt  the 
French  tongue,  but  is  very  willing  to  let  him  see  the  manners  of 
those  people.  Sir  John  intends  to  send  him  over  to  Paris  about  a 
fortnight  hence  in  the  custody  of  Sir  Richard  Button  who  is  going 
thither,  and  there  is  very  desirous,  if  you  will  undertake  that  charge, 
to  have  him  recommended  to  your  care.  In  order  thereunto  he 
begs  the  kindness  of  you  to  come  and  meet  him  at  Paris,  where  Sir 
R.  D.  is  to  deliver  him  up  to  your  care.  As  for  the  charges  of 
your  travels.  Sir  John  is  to  defray  them,  and  will  otherwise,  as 
he  saith,  give  you  such  a  reward  as  becometh  a  gentleman."  Locke 
went  to  Paris  from  Montpellier  accordingly,  and  took  charge  of  this 
pupil.  The  tutorship  lasted  for  nearly  two  years,  but  we  have 
no  particulars  about  it. 

In  1679  I-.ocke,  after  a  tour  about  France  with  his  pupil, 
was  called  back  to  England  to  join  Shaftesbury,  no  longer  in  the 
Tower,  but,  by  a  turn  of  the  wheel  again  placed  in  office  as  Lord 
President  of  the  Council.  Locke  obeyed  the  summons  and  started 
again  in  the  wliirlpool  of  politics.  After  three  years  of  plots  and 
counterplots  the  new  Lord  President's  head  was  saved  by  the  "  Ig- 
noramus "  of  the  Grand  Jury,  and  he  escaped  to  Holland,  where 
he  died  very  soon  afterwards.  Locke  had  probably  no  knowledge  of 
the  plot  in  favor  of  Monmouth ;  but  his  connection  with  Shaf tesbur3'^ 
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was  so  close,  and  the  Court  party  were  such  good  haters  and  so 
little  under  the  restraints  of  law,  that  another  residence  abroad 
became  prudent,  and  Locke  escaping  to  Holland  was  an  exile  there 
from  1683  till  he  returned  with  Queen  Mary  in  1689. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Shaftesbury's  fall  Locke  had  had  his  Lord- 
ship's private  affairs  as  weU  as  public  affairs  to  think  of ;  and  among 
these,  one  which  greatly  interested  the  old  lord  was  the  education 
of  hLs  grandson.  When  the  child  was  but  three  years  old  "  Achi- 
tophel "  induced  the  father  to  give  him  up  entirely,  and  from  that 
time  till  the  flight  and  death  of  the  grandfather  the  child  was 
brought  up  under  Locke's  directions.  Locke  engaged  as  a  governess 
a  Mistress  Elizabeth  Birch,  the  daughter  of  a  schoolmaster  of  that 
name,  a  lady  possessing  the  unusual  accomplishment  of  speaking 
Latin  and  Greek.  No  doubt  the  child  was  to  learn  these  languages — 
Latin  at  least — colloquially ;  and  as  Locke  nearly  twenty  years  later 
declares  this  to  be  the  best  method,  perhaps  it  was  tried  with  some 
success  as  in  the  case  of  Montaigne.  When  Locke  returned  from 
France  the  child  was  nearly  nine.  For  three  years  he  was  entirely 
under  Locke's  control.  A  house  was  taken  at  Clapham  and  there 
Mistress  Birch  was  established  with  the  child,  and  Locke  paid  them 
frequent  visits.  "  Mr.  Anthony,"  better  known  as  the  tiiird  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  and  the  author  of  the  Characteristics^  thus  writes  of 
his  own  early  years :  "  In  our  education  Mr.  Locke  governed  accord- 
ing to  his  own  principles,  since  published  by  him,  and  with  such 
success  that  we  all  of  us  came  to  full  years  with  strong  and  healthy 
constitutions — ^my  own  the  worst,  liio  never  faulty  tiU  of  late. 
I  was  his  more  peculiar  charge,  being  as  eldest  son  taken  by  ra}' 
grandfather  and  bred  under  his  immediate  care,  Mr.  Locke  having 
the  absolute  direction  of  my  education,  and  to  whom,  next  my 
immediate  parents,  as  I  must  own  the  greatest  obligation,  so  I  have 
ever  preserved  the  highest  gratitude  and  duty." 

We  have  now  come  to  the  most  troubled  period  of  Locke's  life. 
At  the  age  of  fifty  and  in  wretched  health  he  had  six  years  of  exile 
before  him,  not  in  France,  where  the  climate  would  have  suited 
him,  but  for  safety's  sake,  in  Holland,  where  the  government  would 
not  be  so  ready  to  give  him  up,  or  at  all  events  to  find  him  if,  as 
it  actually  turned  out,  the  English  government  should  demand  him 
among  the  proscribed. 

Among  Locke's  new  acquaintances  was  a  Grenevese  named 
Le  Clerc,  who  induced  him  to  write  for  a  magazine  known  as  the 
Btbliotheque  UniverseUe.  Thus  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  Locke  began 
to  give  his  thoughts  to  the  world.  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  thus  describes 
the  change :  "  Hitherto  we  have  found  that  he  was  pre-eminently 
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a  student.  Henceforth  we  shall  find  him  a  humble,  painstaking 
student  still,  but  pre-eminently  an  author;  so  zealous  an  author 
that  the  remaining  eighteen  years  of  his  life  did  not  give  him  time 
enough  to  pour  out  for  the  world's  instruction  all  the  old  thoughts 
that  he  had  been  accumulating,  and  all  the  new  thoughts 
that  took  shape  in  a  mind  which  retained  the  vigor  of  its  youth  long 
after  the  body  had  grown  old."  The  great  work  which  has  made 
Locke  famous,  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understandingy  had  been 
growing  for  some  years.    It  was  published  in  1690. 

Another  work  much  less  elaborate  indeed,  but,  as  it  proved, 
of  no  small  importance,  was  in  progress  during  these  years  of  exile, 
tho  even  the  author  hardly  knew  that  he  was  writing  it.  One  of 
Locke's  friends  in  England,  Mr.  Edward  Clarke,  of  Chipley,  near 
Taunton,  was  anxious  for  advice  about  the  bringing  up  of  his  son ; 
and  as  this  problem  had  been  much  in  Locke's  thoughts,  the  phil- 
osopher wrote  from  Holland  a  series  of  letters  on  the  subject,  which 
four  years  after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  induced  to  publish  as 
Thoughts  Concerning  Education.  No  doubt  the  letters  were  more 
elaborate  than  they  would  have  been  but  for  a  notion  in  the  writer's 
mind  that  they  might  some  day  be  used  as  material  for  a  treatise ; 
but  they  were  written  (to  use  Locke's  own  words  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion) in  *^  the  style  which  is  such  as  a  man  writes  carelessly  to  his 
friends,  when  he  seeks  truth,  not  ornament,  and  studies  only  to  be 
in  the  right  and  to  be  understood."  As  he  afterwards  found  no 
time  to  work  up  these  letters  into  a  regular  dissertation,  he  was 
content  to  publish  them  as  Thoughts,  The  work  was  a  favorite 
one  with  him;  and  he  kept  adding  to  it  cus  long  as  he  lived.  But 
as  a  literary  work  it  suffered  much  from  being  composed  in  this 
irregular  and  patchwork  fashion.  The  sentences  are  often"  very 
carelessly  constructed ;  and  short  as  the  book  is,  it  contains  a  good 
deal  of  tiresome  repetition.  But  when  a  mind  like  Locke's  applies 
itself  to  an  important  subject,  all  men  are  interested  in  the  result; 
and  the  Thoughts  Concerning  Education  was  for  two  centuries  the 
solitary  English  classic  in  pedagogy. 

We  saw  that  Locke  during  his  residence  in  Holland  had  put 
his  main  ideas  on  this  subject  into  a  series  of  letters  to  Mr.  Edward 
Clarke.  After  his  return  to  England  his  interest  in  education  was 
revived  by  a  fresh  opportunity  for  experiment.  In  the  family  which 
offered  him  a  home  were  Lady  Masham's  step-daughter  Esther,  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  and  her  own  son  Frank,  a  child  between  four  and  five. 
Frank  Masham  was  henceforth  brought  up  according  to  Lockers 
hardening  system,  with,  as  we  are  assured,  the  best  results.  Locke 
was  no  mere  theorizer  of  the  study  and  library,  he  delighted  in 
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bringing  his  new  notions  in  contact  with  experience.  Even  when 
an  exile  in  Holland  he  took  so  much  interest  in  the  little  son  of  a 
Quaker  merchant  of  Rotterdam  that  in  after  years  the  young  man, 
by  name  Arent  Furly,  is  spoken  of  by  the  third  Lord  Shaftesbury 
as  **  a  kind  of  foster-child  to  Mr.  Locke." 

In  spite  of  his  wretched  health  Locke  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-two.  On  the  27th  October,  1704,  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
live  much  longer.  **  My  work  here  is  almost  at  an  end,"  he  said 
to  Lady  Masham,  ^^  and  I  thank  God  for  it.  I  may  perhaps  die 
to-night;  but  I  cannot  live  above  three  or  four  days.  Remember 
*ne  in  your  evening  prayers."  He  was  right.  The  end,  a  very 
peaceful  one,  came  the  following  day.  R.  H.  Quick. 

Cambridge^  England. 


A  portrait  of  John  Locke,  a  sketch  of  whose 
life  is  given  above. 
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School  Administration. 

Cbc  School  8uperintencknt.  XL 

|V£N   in   the   present   rudimentary   stage   of   the  school 
superintendent  he  is  much  more  than  a  statutory  oflSlcer 
and  if  there  is  no  change  in  the  trend  of  the  develop- 
ment, he  will  come  to  be  in  his  c(»mnunity  a  social  factor 
of  the  first  importance. 
The  people  of  a  municipality  elect  a  comptroller,  and  every 
citizen  knows,  or  can  know,  just  what  the  comptroller's  business  is 
and  how  closely  he  fulfils  his  various  functions,  because  they  are 
clear  and  definite  and  very  little  affected  by  his  personality.    He 
may  be  agreeable,  or  disagreeable ;  he  may  be  personally  influential, 
or  personally  insignificant,  but  if  he  is  a  good  bookkeeper  and 
honest,  and  reasonably  intelligent,  he  may  be  a  good  comptroller, 
and  no  duties  calling  for  the  possession  of  higher  qualifications 
rest  upon  him.     That  is  true  of  most  public  functionaries.     The 
question  of  personality  is  merely  a  question  which  affects  their 
own  relations  with  other  people  and  their  own  welfare.    It  is  not 
an  important  element,  except  politically,  in  the  performance  of  their 
various  public  duties.    This  is  not  quite  so  true  of  the  mayor  of  a 
city  as  it  is  of  the  comptroller,  but  even  in  his  case  personality  is 
of  minor  importance.     In  members  of  boards,  such  as  common 
council,  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  and  school  board,  it 
is  of  very  little  consequence  what  the  men  are  personally,  if  they 
can  perform  honestly,  intelligently,  and  efficiently  the  prescribed 
duties. 

With  the  school  superintendent  quite  the  contrary  is  true.  His 
statutory  duties  are  in  many  respects  the  least  important  of  those 
that  rest  upon  him.  Many  a  school  superintendent  is  honest  and 
reasonably  intelligent  and  able  to  perform  the  duties  required  of 
him  by  statute  efficiently,  and  yet  is  a  complete  failure  as  a  scho<d 
superintendent. 

The  good  school  superintendent  of  necessity  enters  into  some- 
what close  personal  relations  with  many  people — ^with  the  board  of 
education;  with  the  body  of  teachers;  with  some  of  the  children, 
and  with  large  numbers  of  the  parents.  That  is,  he  should  enter 
into  such  relations.  If  he  does  not,  he  in  that  degree  falls  short 
of  the  possibilities  and  proper  obligations  of  his  office.  And  these 
relations  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  manner  in  which  he 
establishes  and  maintains  them  and  the  character  he  gives  them 
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will  determine  almost  wholly  his  success  as  a  school  superintendent, 
at  least  in  the  higher  sense.  A  superintendent  may  be  able  to 
formulate  valuable  reports  for  the  edification  of  the  public ;  he  may 
be  able  to  make  good  recommendations,  and  force  them  thru  the 
board  of  education;  he  may  be  able  to  formulate  a  good  course 
of  study,  and  excellent  rules  for  the  governing  of  teachers,  but  un- 
less he  can  establish  the  right  personal  relations  with  these  bodies 
he  will  be  surprised  to  find  of  how  little  effect  the  performing  of 
the  various  functions  mentioned  is. 

I  emphasize  this  point  to  such  an  extent,  because  it  is  too 
commonly  overlooked.  Especially  in  discussions  of  the  school  super- 
intendent, we  are  disposed  to  place  undue  emphasis  upon  the  right 
law,  and  the  proper  statutory  conditions.  Not  that  I  regard  these 
latter  as  unimportant;  indeed,  in  my  last  article  I  place  stress 
upon  them.  But  they  are  mere  conditions.  The  school  superintend- 
ent's success  depends  upon  other  foundations.  His  functions  are 
vastly  higher  than  can  be  indicated  by  any  statutes,  and  his  useful- 
ness is  determined  by  the  exercise  of  traits  and  powers  that  cannot 
be  indicated  in  any  law  or  code  of  regulations.  Possibly  it  is  this 
fact  which  has  led  some  very  astute  observers,  for  example  Dr. 
J.  M.  Rice,  the  Editor  of  The  Forum^  to  the  belief  that  the  right 
political  conditions  for  the  government  of  schools  are  of  com- 
paratively little  consequence — ^because  some  school  superintendents 
have  succeeded  in  making  good  schools  under  the  worst  political 
conditions,  and  the  very  best  political  conditions  do  not  necessarily 
bring  good  schools.  In  the  large  city  and  in  the  small  alike  the 
excellence  of  the  schools  will  depend  chiefly  upon  the  success  of  the 
school  superintendent  in  obeying  the  unwritten  law,  and  in  meeting 
those  conditions  which  are  personal  and  which  cannot  be  set  down 
in  any  ordinance. 

It  is  difiBcult  to  state  which  of  the  classes  of  relations  men- 
tioned is  of  the  greatest  importance,  so  without  attempting  to 
decide  this  question  we  will  consider  first  the  relations,  personal  and 
otherwise,  of  the  school  superintendent  with  the  school  board. 

In  most  cities  the  superintendent  receives  his  appointment 
from  the  school  board.  This  of  itself  makes  it  necessary,  if  he 
desires  to  retain  his  place  and  secure  re-election  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  for  him  to  maintain  harmonious  relations  with  the 
board,  but  this  is  the  least  worthy  motive  for  maintaining  such 
relations. 

Theoretically,  the  superintendent  is  the  employee,  and,  in  many 
matters,  the  executive  of  the  board ;  and  as  I  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  article,  the  power  conferred  upon  him  varies  greatly.    But 
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whatever  the  degree  of  responsibility  given  the  superintendent,  in 
general  the  character  of  his  relation  to  the  board  is  reasonably 
uniform. 

In  a  few  large  cities  in  which  the  superintendent  has  great 
statutory  power  he  can  succeed  in  accomplishing  much  by  a  vig- 
orous exercise  of  his  power,  even  if  his  relations  with  the  board  are 
inharmonious,  or  even  positively  antagonistic,  but  he  cannot  accom- 
plish as  much  under  these  circumstances  as  he  can  if  the  relations 
are  harmonious,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  he  has  the  very  great- 
est statutory  authority. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  results  which  the  super- 
intendent seeks  to  produce  in  his  work  are  spiritual  results.  It  is 
one  thing  to  have  regulations  inaugurated,  courses  of  study 
adopted  and  printed,  and  even  formally  put  into  execution.  It  is 
quite  another  thing  to  secure  the  spiritual  result  in  the  schools, 
which  only  is  education. 

A  school  board,  whether  large  or  small,  whether  wise  or  unwise, 
whether  honest  or  corrupt,  is  a  body  of  citizens  representing  with 
more  or  less  accuracy  the  whole  body.  Its  members  are  of  necessity 
people  of  consequence  and  influence  among  some  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, otherwise  they  never  could  have  secured  the  positions  ac- 
corded them.  If  they  are  personally,  as  well  as  oflicially,  in  har- 
mony with  the  school  superintendent  and  believe  heartily  in  the 
various  things  that  he  is  doing,  or  trying  to  do,  in  the  schools,  the 
support  which  they  can  give  extra-ofBcially  is  very  great,  greater 
than  most  superintendents  are  willing  to  admit,  and  particularly 
in  those  cities  in  which  the  statutory  powers  of  the  superintendent 
are  limited  and  the  school  board  is  the  legal  seat  of  all,  or  nearly  all, 
authority  (and  such  cities  are  so  largely  in  the  majority  in  this 
country  as  to  constitute  very  near  unanimity)  the  harmonious 
relations  of  th^  superintendent  and  board  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  carrying  out  even  of  the  smallest  wishes  of  the  superin- 
tendent. 

I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  of  a  superintendent  getting  done 
in  the  schools  the  work  that  he  wants  done  while  his  relations  with 
the  school  board  are  for  a  considerable  time  inharmoniotfe.  Of 
course  it  happens  to  nearly  all  superintendents  to  be  occasionally 
and  for  brief  periods  at  outs  with  his  board,  but  unless  he  can 
ultimately  bring  them  to  his  way  of  thinking  and  make  them  his 
supporters,  he  can  accomplish  little. 

Now  how  is  a  superintendent  to  maintain  harmonious  relations 
with  a  board,  composed  partly  of  cranks,  partly  of  dishonest  men, 
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partly  of  self-seeking  politicians,  to  say  nothing  of  the  good,  well- 
intentioned  obstinate  ones? 

The  question  cannot  be  answered  in  a  sentence.  There  is  no 
specific  for  the  case,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
sacrifice  {Principle  in  order  to  secure  such  harmony.  It  is  necessary 
sometimes  to  wait.  A  superintendent  should  be  patient,  and  if  a 
good  thing  that  he  has  in  mind  cannot  be  secured  at  once,  he  should 
not  lose  his  temper  or  denounce  the  board  of  education  or  the  un- 
thinking public.  His  business  is  to  educate,  not  merely  the  children, 
but  the  whole  public.  Indeed,  that  is  his  greatest,  highest,  and 
noblest  function.  If  his  point  of  view  is  reasonably  sound,  and  if 
he  is  wise  and  patient,  he  can  almost  always  bring  at  least  the 
board  of  education  to  support  him. 

The  trouble  with  many  superintendents  is  that,  like  many 
other  good  people  who  desire  to  see  good  things  done  in  the  world, 
they  are  pugnacious  and  narrow,  and  unable  to  take  any  other  point 
of  view  than  the  one  which  comes  to  them  most  easily.  Many  a 
good  man  loses  his  chance  to  do  good  by  standing  up  and  declaring 
too  loudly  that  he  is  good  and  implying  that  other  people  are  bad. 

The  superintendent  who  desires  to  exert  influence  in  the  com- 
munity does  not  need  to  be  a  compromiser,  but  he  does  need  to  bear 
in  mind  that  no  one  is  wholly  bad;  that  most  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  has  to  deal  are  reasonably  self-respecting  and  honest 
people  who  have  possibly  as  good  motives  as  he  has,  and  if  they 
have  not  they  at  least  have  some  good  motives  and  are  capable  of 
being  appealed  to  ip  the  right  way. 

If  the  members  of  the  board  are  ignorant,  as  a  rule  they  are 
highly  complimented  if  they  are  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the 
superintendent  and  are  put  into  a  position  to  support  a  new,  broad, 
and  highly  intellectual  policy. 

The  superintendent  who  desires  to  work  harmoniously  with 
his  board,  and  carry  his  board  with  him,  must  take  the  time  and 
pains  to  talk  personally  and  privately  with  the  members  of  his 
board ;  with  the  leaders,  of  course,  but  with  others  as  well.  Many  a 
good  project  fails  because  the  superintendent  has  thrown  it  at  his 
board  in  a  formal  report  in  terms  which  often  the  members  of  the 
board  do  not  understand  and  has  startled  them  into  opposition; 
whereas,  if  he  had  quietly  sat  down  with  a  few  of  the  influential 
men,  and  sometimes  with  those  not  so  influential,  and  explained  his 
project  and  made  them  think  that  they  would  be  responsible  for 
doing  a  good  thing  if  they  supported  it,  he  could  have  secured  his 
end.  I  am  speaking  now  from  a  somewhat  bitter  experience.  As  I 
think  of  my  years  as  a  school  superintendent,  I  can  see  many  a 
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good  project  which  I  could  have  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  but 
did  not  because  I  had  not  taken  the  pains  to  persuade  the  members 
of  the  board  personally  that  my  plans  were  wise. 

The  superintendent  should  treat  the  members  of  the  board  of 
education  as  men  worthy  of  respect  at  least  for  the  position  they 
hold,  and  should  not  make  them  feel  too  decidedly  his  own  superior- 
ity. Yet  a  superintendent  makes  a  grave  mistake  who  lowers  him- 
self, especially  morally,  in  order  to  be  in  touch  with  the  influential 
members  of  his  board.  The  comparatively  ignorant  and  common- 
place citizen,  who  is  the  most  common  school  board  member,  likes 
to  look  up  to  his  superintendent.  He  likes  to  feel  that  he  is  on 
good  terms  with  him,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  matter  of  pride 
for  him  to  be  able  to  say  "  Our  superintendent  is  a  superior  man,'* 
and  the  superintendent  who  lowers  himself  in  moral  or  intellectual 
tone,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  in  sympathy  with  his  board,  is  going 
to  the  other  extreme  and  is  likely  to  lose  more  than  he  will  gain. 
That  is,  the  board  want  to  feel  that  the  superintendent  is  a  superior 
man,  but  they  do  not  want  to  feel  that  he  feels  himself  a  superior. 
It  is  a  higher  compliment  for  him  to  seek  to  treat  them  as  upon 
his  level  than  for  him  to  lower  himself  to  their  level.  This  is  a 
maxim  which  might  well  be  followed  by  many  men  who  are  not 
school  superintendents  and  who  desire  to  help  others. 

In  case  members  of  the  board  desire  the  superintendent  to 
make  a  nomination  or  recommendation  which  he  cannot  con- 
scientiously make,  he  does  not  need  to  assiune  that  their  motives  are 
wrong,  and  that  they  are  dishonest  people,  trying  to  lead  him  into 
iniquity.  He  does  not  need  to  rise  in  his  might  and  square  off  for 
battle.  It  is  entirely  possible  in  most  cases  to  decline  to  make  an 
improper  recommendation  or  nomination  without  antagonizing  the 
one  who  asks  it.  This  should  be  done  by  appealing  to  the  higher 
nature  of  the  member  of  the  board  and  putting  the  responsibility 
and  the  onus  upon  him.  Politicians,  as  a  rule,  respect  men  who  have 
convictions  and  who  are  ready  to  stand  for  them,  and  yielding  to 
an  improper  suggestion  does  not  win  friends,  even  when  it  is  done 
for  that  purpose.  But  as  I  have  said,  in  refusing  to  yield  it  is  not 
necessary  to  knock  down  the  people  who  have  made  the  suggestions. 
So  much  for.  the  personal  relations  of  the  superintendent  with  his 
board. 

Officially,  he  should  never  lose  his  grip.  He  should  never  let 
the  board  feel  that  he  is  not  to  be  reckoned  with  in  regard  to  any 
proposition  affecting  the  education  of  the  children,  and,  yet,  he 
should  let  the  board  feel  that  they  are  people  of  consequence,  and 
that  the^  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  as  he  is  and  are 
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doing  something  for  it.  A  t€u^f ul  superintendent  will  frequently 
make  a  suggestion  to  a  member  of  the  board  in  such  a  way  that  he 
himself  will  propose  the  very  reform  that  the  superintendent  wanted. 
Superintendents  often  err  in  their  desire  to  have  it  evident  that  all 
the  reforms  and  all  the  good  movements  spring  from  them.  It  is 
vastly  better  to  have  them  apparently  spring  from  the  board  itself. 
It  is  often  much  better  for  the  superintendent  to  sweetly  fall  in 
with  a  suggestion  of  a  member  of  the  board  and  say  nothing  about 
the  fact  that  the  suggestion  was  his  originally. 

The  superintendent  should  treat  with  respect  every  sugges- 
tion from  members  of  the  board,  and  if  he  cannot  agree  with  them, 
he  should  be  at  infinite  pains  to  make  his  reasons  plain,  and  to  con- 
vince the  member  that  lus  suggestion  is  not  feasible,  and  frequently 
it  is  best  to  yield  in  minor  matters,  even  if  the  measures  proposed 
are  contrary  to  his  judgment,  in  order  to  hold  control  in  major 
matters. 

That  superintendent  has  done  well  in  managing  his  board  to 
whom  the  members  will  come  for  advice  and  suggestion  before 
bringing  a  project  to  the  attention  of  the  board.  That  is  the  ideal 
relation — ^that  of  friend  and  counsellor,  as  well  as  executive  of  the 
board.  The  school  board  should  feel  that  it,  as  an  official  body,  is 
responsible  to  the  people,  and  the  superintendent  should  do  all  in 
his  power  to  make  them  feel  that,  rather  than  to  seek  to  have  them 
feel  that  they  are  responsible  for  nothing  and  that  he  is  responsible 
for  everything. 

From  this  it  follows  that  almost  the  first  duty  of  every  super- 
intendent is  to  educate  his  board.  He  should  begin  this  and  persist 
systematically.  The  persistence  is  particularly  important,  inas- 
much as  the  membership  of  school  boards  is  constantly  changing,. 
and  the  superintendent  who  has  a  well  educated  board  to-day,  may 
find  himself  with  an  awkward  team  to-morrow,  and  sometimes  with  a 
vicious  one.  He  should  educate  the  board  first  of  all,  to  faith  in 
himself.  It  is  this  faith  in  his  personality  on  the  part  of  the  board 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  accomplish  his  ends  with  the 
least  friction  and  with  the  greatest  certainty. 

This  means  that  he  should  always  be  thoroly  honest  with 
his  board.  No  matter  how  corrupt  a  board  may  be,  a  superin- 
tendent cannot  afford  to  be  dishonest  with  them.  He  must  be  tact- 
ful and  diplomatic,  but  not  crooked.  They  must  come  to  feel  after 
acquaintance  with  him  that  he  is  wholly  sincere  in  all  the  measures 
he  brings  forward ;  that  he  has  only  the  good  of  the  schools  at  heart, 
and  that  when  he  makes  a  recommendation  they  need  not  look  for 
any  ulterior  motive.    That  is  the  first  step. 
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The  second  is  to  convince  them  that  the  recommendations  are 
in  the  main  wise,  backed  by  sound  educational  doctrine,  and  likely 
to  result  in  good.  If  the  superintendent  can  keep  his  board  in  such 
an  attitude,  he  has  before  him  a  clear  field,  but  he  should  not  rest 
contented  with  this.  He  should  seek  to  make  his  board  intelligent, 
at  least  as  to  the  superficial  aspects  of  educational  doctrine. 
He  should  continually  inform  them  of  what  he  is  about  to  do  and 
why  he  is  doing  it ;  they  will  like  it,  and  he  will  find  that  his  strong- 
est support  comes  from  the  members  of  the  board  that  he  has  thus 
instructed. 

These  points  of  advice  may  seem  very  simple  and  obvious  and 
unnecessary,  but  they  are  not.  More  superintendents  fail  because 
they  have  not  taken  the  board  into  their  confidence  and  not  in- 
spired the  confidence  of  the  board  than  from  almost  any  other 
reason.  This  is  quite  true  of  the  stronger  and  abler  superintend- 
ents who  do  not  get  along  well  with  their  boards.  Certain  most 
unfortunate  changes  in  superintendencies  that  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  past  year  may  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  tact  on  the  part  of  the 
superintendent  in  educating  the  board  into  a  condition  of  confidence 
in  him,  and  many  of  our  weaker  superintendents,  those  who  have 
not  the  confidence  of  intelligent  teachers  and  of  their  confreres,  are 
strong  in  their  positions  because  they  have  trained  their  boards  to 
support  them. 

Another  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  official  relations  of  the 
superintendent  towards  his  board  is  this :  He  should  not  present  to 
his  board  new  measures  or  schemes  until  he  has  them  very  dearly 
worked  out  in  his  own  mind,  except  that  it  is  scHnetimes  well  to 
suggest  in  confidence  to  an  intelligent  board  member  a  possibility  or 
an  ideal  dream  of  something  to  be  done  at  some  time,  but  when  a 
superintendent  goes  before  his  board  with  a  statement  of  what  he 
wants  he  should  know  to  the  utmost  detail  what  that  want  is,  and 
he  should  be  able  to  defend  his  proposition  accurately  and  minutely 
against  opposition  from  the  board  or  from  other  sources.  Loose 
recommendations  soon  forfeit  the  superintendent's  position  of 
strength.  This  is  equally  true  whether  they  relate  to  financial 
matters,  to  the  course  of  study,  or  to  the  appointment  of  teachers. 

While  the  personality  of  the  superintendent  is  a  matter  of  such 
consequence,  do  not  let  me  be  understood  as  advocating  resting!^ 
political  and  statutory  matters  upon  this  personality.  If  there  are 
no  statutes  controlling  the  appointment  of  teachers,  for  instance,  a 
wise  superintendent  will  secure  from  the  board  of  education  formal 
regulations  upon  these  matters  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
He  needs  this  for  his  own  protection.     It  is  always  a  great  source 
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of  strength  for  the  superintendent  to  be  able  to  say  to  his  board 
when  they  want  something  done  which  is  not  just  right,  "  if  you 
do  that  you  will  violate  your  own  rules."  While  the  superintendent 
should  formulate  the  rules,  he  should  have  the  board  adopt  them 
as  their  own.  I  have  known  a  school  system  practically  revolu- 
tionized by  a  tactful  superintendent,  who  simply  secured  the  adop- 
tion of  stringent  regulations  which  appeared  well  and  appealed 
to  the  board  when  first  presented,  but  which  they  afterward  were 
disposed  to  resent  because  they  interfered  with  their  assumed  pre- 
rogative of  recommending  and  appointing  teachers.  But  the  super- 
intendent was  able  to  hold  them  down  because  they  could  not  con- 
sistently go  back  upon  their  own  record  in  making  the  rules. 

We  have  dealt  thus  far  in  a  very  practical  way  with  some  of 
the  most  common  and  most  annoying,  but  most  important  troubles 
and  duties  of  the  school  superintendent.  Inasmuch  as  the  article 
has  been  extended  to  so  great  length,  I  will  defer  until  the  next 
number  the  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  superintendent  to  his 
teadiers  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

New  York.  C.  B.  Gilbeet. 


lliere  is  a  tendency  in  the  minds  of  many,  when  a  new  subject 
is  presented  to  them,  to  run  away  with  a  part  of  a  proposition,  or 
witii  an  individual  illustration,  and  to  condemn  the  principle  to 
which  it  applies  as  unsoimd,  because  they  happen  to  know  facts 
which  are  at  variance  with  the  particular  example  brought  forward. 
In  this  way  there  is  perhaps  no  rule  to  which  some  individual  case 
may  not  be  plausibly  opposed.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  principle  or  rule  is  thereby  disproved.  An  example  may 
be  badly  chosen,  and  yet  the  truth  it  is  meant  to  convey  may  be  as 
much  a  truth  as  before.  Instead,  therefore,  of  at  once  condemning 
A  proposition  on  accoimt  of  a  single  apparent  exception,  it  will  be 
better  to  extend  the  inquiry,  and  discover  whether  any  peculiarity 
of  situation  or  constitution  has  interfered  to  modify  the  result,  and 
to  condemn  only  when  evidence  of  inaccuracy  is  obtained.  Thus 
because  some  drunkards  have  enjoyed  good  health,  and  lived  to  an 
unusually  old  age,  we  are  by  no  means  entitled  to  infer  that  drink- 
ing was  the  cause  of  the  good  health,  and  that  if  we  would  all  drink 
as  freely,  we  shoxdd  live  as  long.  An  example  of  this  kind,  far 
finom  disproving  the  principle  that  ardent  spirits  are  injurious,  only 
establishes  the  fact  that  individuals  exist  who,  from  some  idiosjni- 
crasy  are  better  able  than  others  to  resist  their  bad  effects.  The 
general  principle  remains  imafFected.  Andeew  Combe. 
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ReepoiidfbfUty  in  School  8upervi8foii. 

|HEN  we  take  into  consideration  the  short  time  the  common 
school  system  has  been  established ;  when  we  consider  that 
the  vast  problem  of  universal  education  at  public  expense 
is  a  new  one ;  that  the  central  authorities  of  state  and  the 
general  government  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  com- 
mon school  system,  except  to  pass  enabling  acts;  that  each  school 
district  or  corporation  is  nearly  a  perfect  autonomy  in  itself;  that 
the  common  school  system  has  been  and  is  of  purely  democratic  off- 
spring and  growth;  that  its  establishment,  progress,  and  support 
have  been  entirely  dependent  upon  the  development  of  intelligence 
among  the  people;  when  we  consider,  too,  the  tremendous  obstacles 
of  honest  conservatism,  and  of  corrupt  politics,  the  demand  for  an 
immense  number  of  teachers,  and  that  training  schools  are  entirely 
inadequate  to  furnish  any  considerable  number  of  skilful  teachers ; 
that  the  whole  nation  has  been  devoted  to  material  interests  whidi 
have  kept  them  from  the  higher  spiritual  interests :  taking  all  these 
and  other  factors  into  consideration,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  institu- 
tion of  a  like  kind  ever  established  by  man,  has  made  the  marvelous 
progress  of  the  common  school  system  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  so  close  to  this  making  of  history  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  appreciate  adequately  how  much  has  been  done  for 
the  education  of  the  people  in  the  last  few  years.  Every  step  in 
the  history  of  our  common  school  system  has,  from  the  beginning, 
been  marked  by  a  steady  onward  and  upward  movement,  a  sure 
promise  of  still  greater  improvement.  Compared  then  with  the  his- 
tory of  all  like  institutions  in  the  world,  and  considering  the  centuries 
it  has  taken  to  develop  them,  compared  with  the  results  that  can  be 
seen  and  felt  everywhere  in  our  republic,  our  common  school  system 
can  be  pronounced  an  unrivaled  success. 

crrr  supebvision. 
The  idea  of  the  supervision  of  city  schools  was  originated  long 
after  the  common  school  system  was  founded.  Previous  to  1837, 
the  year  that  Horace  Mann  began  his  work  in  Massachusetts,  there 
is  no  record  of  any  city  superintendents.  In  that  year,  1887,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  appointed  a  city  superintendent.  In  1839,  Hon.  Nathan 
Bishop  was  elected  to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  twelve  years  afterwards  Mr.  Bishop  was  made  the  first 
superintendent  of  the  city  of  Boston,  1851.  In  1841,  John  A. 
Shaw  was  chosen  city  superintendent  of  New  Orleans.  In  1844, 
Andrew  Friese^  who  was  secretary  of  the  school  board,  was  ap- 
pointed acting  manager  of  the  schools  at  Cleveland.     J.  N.  Mc- 
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Jilton  was  elected  superintendent  of  Baltimore  in  18499  and  Nathan 
Guilford  of  Cincinnati  in  1850.  New  York  city  organized  in  1861^ 
closely  followed  by  San  Francisco  and  Jersey  City  in  1852 ;  Newark 
and  Brooklyn  in  1853,  and  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  in  1854.  Some 
of  these  appointments  were  unsalaried,  and  the  superintendents  were 
little  more  than  secretaries  of  school  bo£urds.  Philadelphia  had  no 
superintendent  until  1888. 

At  first  a  perversion  of  the  democratic  idea  refused  all  super^ 
vision  and  demanded  utter  independence  of  individual  action  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers.  Supervision  came  into  existence  thru  a 
necessity  for  some  one  to  do  clerical  work  for  school  boards,  to  buy 
brooms,  slates,  and  other  appurtenances  of  a  school.  The  idea  has 
gradually  developed  into  that  of  an  expert  educator,  which  may  be 
called  the  latest  phase  of  supervision.  And  from  this  point  of  view, 
I  shall  attempt  to  discuss  the  functions  and  duties  of  school  super- 
visors and  superintendents.  The  possibilities  of  better  and  more 
efficient  supervision  are  limited  only  by  the  possibilities  of  improve- 
ment in  teaching.  The  highest  duty  of  a  supervisor  is  to  make  bet- 
ter tectching  possible, 

THE  TEUE  METHOD  OF  SUFE&VISION. 

The  most  efficient  plan  of  supervision  ever  yet  tried  in  the 
schools  of  large  cities  is  to  make  the  principal  of  a  district  school 
responsible  for  the  supervision  of  his  entire  district. 

He  should  have  entirely  in  his  hands  the  matter  of  compulsory 
education.  Compulsory  education  means  that  parents  who,  thru 
poverty,  or  ignorance,  or  vice,  neglect  to  send  their  children  to  any 
school,  thus  depriving  the  state  of  an  intelligent  support,  should  be 
compelled  to  do  so.  It  means  also  that  when  habitual  truants  get 
beyond  the  control  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  the  law  should 
bring  and  keep  them  in  school.  The  principal  of  a  district  school 
should  have  a  complete  list  of  all  the  children  in  his  district  and  their 
residences.  If  children  attend  private  schools,  there  the  matter 
should  end ;  his  business  is  to  discover  those  children  who  do  not  at- 
tend any  school,  and  he  should  have  the  means,  and  all  the  means 
to  bring  them  in,  and  keep  them  in,  school.  The  attendance  officer 
should  be  under  his  immediate  control ;  his  whole  corps  of  teachers, 
and  indeed  the  whole  school,  should  be  made  the  means  of  salvation 
of  every  child  in  the  district. 

KESPONSIBIUTY. 

The  supervisor  or  principal  of  a  school  should  be  responsible  for 
his  school.  Business  without  responsibility  is  a  failure;  education 
without  responsibility  is  impossible ;  progress  without  responsibility 
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is  a  myth.  Responsibility  for  a  school  is  meaning)^«*s  unless  the 
principal  has  the  authority  to  select  his  own  teacherw  ^rom  an  ap- 
proved list  furnished  by  the  superintendent.  This  fa^t  is  as  plain 
as  a  pike-staff.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid.  One  incompeti*nt  teacher  in 
the  line  of  eight  years'  work,  damages  irretrievably  the  whole  course 
of  instruction  and  development.  If  the  teacher  fails  in  his  work,  the 
supervisor's  recommendation  should  be  sufficient  to  relegate  that 
teacher  to  some  more  congenial  work  outside  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. 

SHOULD  UNDERSTAND  EDUCATION. 

Next  to  the  choice  of  teachers,  the  supervisor  should  be  par 
excellence  a  teacher  of  teachers.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
holding  of  teachers'  meetings  should  be  the  main  factor  in  the 
progress  of  a  school.  They  should  be  held  continually  under  the 
direction  of  the  principal,  and  every  teacher  in  the  corps  should  con- 
tribute, by  discussion  and  suggestion,  all  he  can  bring  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  whole  corps.  One  effective  conference  of  teachers 
is  worth  many  hours'  work  in  the  school.  The  principal  of  a  school 
should  be  an  earnest,  persistent  student  of  the  laws  of  human  growth 
and  the  best  means  and  methods  of  developing  the  human  being, 
and  he  should  bring  all  this  power  and  skill  to  bear  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  his  teachers.  He  should  use  every  effort  to  bring  about  a 
strong,  vigorous  co-operation  of  his  entire  corps,  so  that  the  work 
of  the  whole  school,  from  the  lowest  primary  grade  to  the  high 
school,  may  form  one  organic  whole. 

INSPECT  AND  EXAMINE. 

The  principal  of  a  school  should  be  a  keen  and  truthful  critic 
of  teachers  and  teaching.  The  two  means  by  which  he  may  estimate 
the  value  of  teachers  and  teaching  are  inspection  and  examination. 
By  inspection  is  meant  the  close  observation  of  the  teacher  at  work, 
and  the  pupils  working  under  the  immediate  directions  of  the  teacher. 
The  ever  present  question  should  be:  Are  these  pupils  doing  that 
work  in  the  most  economical  manner  which  is  immediately  needed 
by  them  for  their  growth  and  development?  The  examination,  how- 
ever, is  a  means  of  looking  upon  an  aspect  of  teaching  that  inspec- 
tion will  not  reach. 

Examinations  should  demand  that  work,  and  only  that  work, 
which  is  of  genuine  value  to  the  pupils  examined.  An  examina- 
tion which  calls  for  non-essentials  in  education  is  in  a  high  degree 
injurious.  An  examination,  to  be  of  use,  must  be  a  demand  for  real 
teaching,  that  teaching  which  develops  the  children.  An  examina- 
tion should  test  what  pupils  can  really  do  in  thinking  and  expressing 
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thought.  It  should  comprehend  all  the  genuine  work  pupils  have 
done  and  are  doing.  An  examination  should  suggest  to  the  teacher 
any  marked  weakness  of  his  pupils  in  the  work  that  should  have  been 
done.  Both  in  inspections  and  examinations,  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  pupils  should  be  thoroly  understood  and  carefully  considered: 
for  instance,  the  teaching  in  the  grades  below,  the  home  influences 
and  surroundings  of  pupils,  the  infirmities  of  heredity,  and  all  the 
obstacles  which  prevent  pupils  from  coming  up  to  grade.  It  is 
plain  that  a  teacher  should  not  be  charged  with  the  sins,  faults, 
poverty,  and  ignorance  of  parents,  nor  deformities  resulting  from 
mental  and  moral  inheritance.  The  en  bloc  plan  of  examination 
perpetuates  the  doctrine  of  the  **  survival  of  the  fittest "  with  a  ven- 
geance. It  is  directly  contrary  to  the  human  doctrine  which  would 
fit  every  one  to  survive. 

THUS  TEST  THE  TEACHEE. 

The  sole  motive  of  inspections  and  examinations  should  be  to 
aid  the  examiners  in  estimating  the  skill,  ability,  and  attainments 
of  the  teacher,  and  never  for  the  promotion  of  the  pupils.  A 
teacher  who  has  pupils  under  his  care  for  a  year  or  more,  is  the 
only  person  capable  of  judging  when  his  pupils  should  work  in  next 
grade.  A  teacher  incapable  of  knowing  this  important  fact,  is  also 
incapable  of  teaching,  and  no  examination  can  possibly  make  him 
a  good  teacher  or  repair  the  injury  he  has  done.  Thus  expert 
examinations  and  inspections  can  be  made  of  inestimable  value  to  a 
teacher  and  to  a  school,  while  inexpert,  ignorant  examinations, 
authoritatively  made,  can  be  the  cause  of  the  greatest  injury. 

The  second  important  duty  of  a  supervisor  is  that  of  criticism. 
When  a  principal  discovers  a  fault  or  a  weakness  of  a  teacher,  he 
should  frankly  inform  the  teacher  and  give  his  reasons  therefor. 
No  principal  should  ever  criticise  a  teacher  to  any  one  except  the 
teacher  himself,  until  he  is  sure  that  his  criticisms  are  without  effect. 
The  principal  who  waits  until  the  end  of  the  year  and  then  recom- 
mends the  dropping  of  a  teacher,  without  first  giving  him  all  the 
criticism  necessary,  and  all  the  help  possible,  is  guilty  of  a  grave 
error.  A  supervisor  can  indeed  do  very  much  for  the  education  of 
the  teachers  under  his  charge,  but  there  are  many  "  school-keep- 
ers "  whom  no  power  on  earth  can  effectually  help.  An  untrained, 
comparatively  indifferent,  and  ignorant  teacher  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  most  efficient  supervision. 

GIVE  MODEL  LESSONS. 

A  principal  should  be  thoroly  capable  of  giving  model  lessons 
in  every  grade  in  his  school  and  upon  every  subject  taught.    Such 
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lessons  should  practically  illustrate  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  education. 

To  recapitulate:  (1)  A  principal  of  a  school  should  have  the 
responsibility  of  his  whole  district;  (2)  he  should  be  given  the 
authority  to  choose  his  own  corps  of  teadiers  from  an  approved  Ust 
furnished  by  the  superintendent;  (3)  his  recommendation  should  be 
sufficient  to  dismiss  any  one  of  them;  (4)  he  should  be  a  first-class 
teacher  of  teachers;  (6)  he  should  be  an  expert  in  inspection  and 
examination;  (6)  he  should  have  the  ability  to  teach  every  child  in 
the  school. 

A  GREAT  OFFICE. 

The  office  of  a  superintendent  of  any  large  city  like  New 
York,  Chicago,  or  Philadelphia,  if  we  measure  it  by  the  executive 
ability  necessary  to  develop  an  effective  and  progressive  school  sys- 
tem, is  the  most  important  position  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  No 
other  office  requires  so  much  knowledge,  wisdom,  tact,  and  patience. 
The  duties  of  most  other  offices  consist  in  the  manipulation  of 
machinery ;  in  conducting  details  of  business  in  the  most  economical 
or  political  manner,  but  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  a  large 
city  cannot  be  measured  by  the  managing  of  machinery  or  the 
manipulation  of  details ;  he  deals  with  the  spiritual  influences,  with 
the  possibilities  of  growth. 

The  development  of  the  common  school  system  into  an  adequate 
means  of  peri)etuating  this  republic  by  educating  loyal,  honest,' 
thoughtful  citizens  is  the  one  aim  that  towers  above  all  other  ques- 
tions of  society  or  state.  The  most  difficult  problem  in  our  sdiool 
system  is  that  of  expert  superintendence  of  large  cities.  Ignorance, 
poverty,  and  vice,  enhanced  by  immense  accretions  of  population, 
increase  the  difficulties  enormously.  Small  districts  have  decidedly 
the  advantage  over  large  cities  in  developing  facilities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses.  Two  great  obstructions  to  progress  are  the 
vast  incoming  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  vice  on  the  one  hand, 
which  is  controlled  by  corrupt  politics,  and  the  profound  indifference 
of  educated  people,  absorbed  in  the  pursmt  of  material  prosperity, 
which  renders  them  deaf  and  dead  to  the  intrinsic  interests  of  so- 
ciety. 

NOT  SEEK  UNIFOEMITY. 

No  common  school  system  of  any  city  of  the  first  class  like 
Chicago  and  New  York,  has  yet  passed,  in  its  evolution,  much  be- 
yond the  absolutely  necessary  period  of  material  organization.  I 
have  said  that  the  basis  of  material  organization  is  an  absolute 
necessity  as  an  indispensable  foundation  for  the  spiritual  super- 
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structure,  but  material  organization  brings  with  it  as  a  sort  of 
staging  some  necessary  evils ;  evils  that  are  very  di£Scult  to  eradicate. 
The  greatest  evil  is  the  apparent  necessity  for  a  rigid  uniformity ; 
uniformity  in  courses  of  study,  in  methods,  and  in  examinations. 
In  all  inceptive  steps  uniformity  is  a  necessity,  no  doubt,  but  a  fixed 
and  permanent  uniformity  means  little  or  no  progress  in  the  art 
of  teaching.  Such  uniformity  has  the  effect  of  putting  all  teachers 
upon  a  dead  level ;  commands,  ^^  Keep  in  the  ranks,  keep  step,  wheel 
and  march  in  line."  If  you  get  out  of  step,  if  you  move  into  the 
line  of  skirmishers,  you  are  doomed.  The  law  of  uniformity  makes 
the  whole  body  of  teachers  an  effective  guard  against  any  advance. 
Freedom  and  uniformity  are  incompatible.  A  young  teacher  enters 
the  ranks  of  uniformity,  his  enthusiasm  and  zeal  in  the  study  of  his 
art  carry  him  over  the  dead  line,  and  he  is  shot  without  judge  or 
jury.  Uniformity  may  be  a  necessity  in  the  evolution  of  a  school 
system,  or  any  other  system,  but  there  comes  a  time  when  this  rough 
staging  should  be  torn  away.  The  next  period  of  evolution  must  be 
a  period  of  liberty,  that  liberty  so  restricted  that  it  will  lead  to  free- 
dom. 

IT  a£-ACT8  ON  THE  TEACHEB. 

The  striking  proof  of  the  deadening  work  of  fixed  uniformity 
is  found  in  the  great  lack  of  efficient  teachers  to  fill  important  posi- 
tions. But  the  disciple  of  uniformity  is  struck  by  fear  at  the 
thought  of  breaking  this  crystallized  ideal  £unid  becoming  ship- 
wrecked upon  the  unknown  sea  of  liberty.  The  United  States  of 
America  has  cast  its  ideals  all  in  one  die,  and  that  is  the  idea  of 
democratic  growth.  The  genius  of  this  republic  is  freedom,  and 
the  germs  of  freedom  are  to  be  niutured  in  the  common  school.  A 
free  people  cannot  be  developed  by  teaching  sunk  into  uniformity ; 
freedom  demands  free  teachers.  ^^  That  is  all  well  enough  if  we  had 
competent  teachers,  but  uniformity  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
suppression  of  indifferent  teaching,"  it  will  be  argued.  ^^  As  we  have 
not  the  required  number  of  skilful  teachers,  therefore,  we  must  take 
refuge  in  uniformity."  This  argument  is  well  known,  even  if  it  is 
more  often  thought  than  uttered.  Legislation,  rules,  regulations, 
supervision,  have  been  made  for  the  greater  part  upon  a  too  well 
founded  supposition  that  teachers  are  not  equal  to  trust  and  respon- 
sibility. The  effect  has  been  to  make  mediocrity  the  rule,  and  ex- 
cellence the  exception. 

THE  COMPETENT  TEACHEE. 

It  is  di£Scult  to  describe  the  qualifications  that  constitute  a  com- 
petent teacher.  Most  of  us  imagine  that  we  know  a  good  teacher 
when  we  see  him  at  work ;  still  to  analyze  the  character  of  such  a 
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teacher  is  no  easy  task.  We  shall  all  agree  u]>on  one  fact,  how- 
ever, that  generally  the  greatest  weakness  in  teaching  power  is 
found  in  the  lack  of  education.  The  supreme  test  of  education  is 
found  in  the  attitude  of  the  mind  towards  truth;  it  is  found  in 
a  poverty  of  spirit,  in  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness, 
in  a  divine  discontent  with  present  abilities  and  existing  circum- 
stances. Possibilities  of  knowing  and  being  are  the  true  measures 
of  a  soul. 

Erudition  and  education  are  not  identical;  erudition  is  eydo- 
pedic,  education  is  power.  But  liberal  education,  in  its  broadest  and 
deepest  sense,  will  not  make  a  teacher ;  out  of  education  the  special 
knowledge  and  the  special  skill  of  vocation,  in  a  word,  professional 
knowledge  and  professional  power,  mark  the  most  necessary  quali- 
fications of  a  teacher.  A  good  teacher,  in  whatever  stage  of  good- 
ness, is  one  who  is  ever  learning,  ever  struggling  for  something 
better  and  higher  than  present  attainments. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  TEACHEBS. 

This  part  of  the  discussion  leads  to  only  one  conclusion:  The 
supreme  duty  of  a  school  superintendent  is,  first,  to  select  the  best 
possible  candidates  for  the  positions  of  teachers;  and,  second,  to 
furnish  every  means  to  educate  teachers  in  their  positions.  A  sys- 
tematic examination  of  candidates  for  teachers  is  a  very  recent  mode 
of  selecting  teachers.  It  grew  out  of  supervision.  The  general  plan 
of  a  few  years  ago  was  to  leave  the  selection  of  teachers  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  sub-committees  of  districts.  These  sub-com- 
mittees determined,  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  the  qualifications  of 
teachers.  In  a  few  intelligent  communities,  where  the  principal 
succeeded,  by  good  management,  in  gaining  sufficient  influence,  he 
had  much  to  do  in  the  recommendation  of  teachers.  But  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  there  were  no  reliable  examinations.  The 
result  of  this  plan  is  known  to  all;  the  competent  teacher  was  the 
exception,  the  incompetent  the  rule,  and  too  often  the  position  of 
school  teacher  was  looked  upon  as  a  perquisite  of  political  office. 

SCHOOL  WORK  A  FACTOR. 

The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  examinations  was  to  test. can- 
didates in  regard  to  their  literary  or  academic  learning.  This  step 
was  an  absolute  necessity  to  prevent  the  incoming  of  illiterate 
teachers.  Some  one  has  said  of  this  examination :  **  It  is  a  sieve 
thru  which  incompetent  candidates  are  sifted  down  and  out."  At 
best  it  W€is  an  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  poor  teachers.  Those 
candidates  who  had  a  fresh  burden  of  verbal  memorizing  were  gen* 
erally  the  most  successful.    The  next  step  in  advance  was  to  examine 
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candidates  upon  the  pedagogical  side  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
much  of  the  science  of  education  they  had  studied.  There  is  a 
universal  agreement  that  the  name  of  an  incompetent  teacher  should 
never  be  put  upon  the  list  of  available  candidates,  yet  it  is  just  as 
true  that  no  flciethod  of  examinations  has  ever  been  devised  in  this 
country,  which  carries  out  the  rule  of  plain  common  sense.  By 
written  examinations,  however  severe  and  all-sided,  the  genuine 
merits  of  a  teacher  cannot  be  fully  weighed  and  appreciated.  The 
most  effectual  mode  of  certificating  candidates  is  yet  to  be  found. 

Some  day  the  most  prominent  factor  of  an  examination  will  be 
the  teachers'  actual  work  in  the  school-room.  An  ex;>ert  examiner 
can  ascertain  more  of  a  teacher's  education,  culture,  professional 
knowledge  and  teaching  skill,  by  spending  a  few  hours  in  his  school- 
room than  by  any  and  all  other  means  taken  together.  Some  day 
every  teacher  will  be  made  to  feel  by  some  common-sense  mode  of 
examination,  that  true  merit  always  wins,  and  mere  word  learning 
must  meet  a  sure  and  certain  defeat. 

SECOONIZE  MEErr. 

The  next  highest  duty  of  a  superintendent  is  to  know  and  prac- 
ticaDy  recognize  true  merit  in  his  corps  of  teachers  and  assistants 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  depression  caused  by  a  demand 
for  uniformity  has  already  been  noted.  Enthusiasm,  zeal,  persistent 
study  would  be  the  result  of  a  universal  and  substantial  recognition 
of  good  teaching  and  executive  ability.  No  teacher  can  do  his  best 
by  any  other  method  than  the  method  he  believes  to  be  right.  There- 
fore in  order  to  recognize  merit,  no  superintendent  or  supervisor 
should  ever  dictate  the  use  of  a  method  to  a  trusted  teacher.  The 
recognition  of  merit  implies  the  detection  of  faults  and  weaknesses, 
hence  the  necessity  of  careful  and  courageous  criticism.  A  super- 
intendent should  never  make  a  criticism  directly  to  a  member  of  a 
corps  of  teachers  until  he  has  first  made  it  to  the  principal ;  then  by 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  principal,  it  may  be  made  to  the  teacher 
himself.  This  is  a  plain  application  of  the  rule  of  responsibility ; 
orders  and  criticisms  should  be  invariably  given  to  responsible  heads 
of  departments ;  a  criticism  of  a  teacher  whom  a  principal  has  se- 
lected is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  criticim  of  the  principal.  Then,  too, 
a  teacher  should  have  one  main  authority  for  direction,  advice,  and 
counsel.  It  is  a  sign  of  weakness  in  a  superintendent  to  infringe 
upon  the  duties  of  other  ofiicers.  Everything  should  be  done  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  a  principal  and  nothing  to  weaken  it. 

It  is  plainly  impossible  for  the  superintendent  of  a  large  city 
to  personally  examine  all  the  merits  of  the  schools  and  judge  their 
principals  with  equal  justice.     It  is  a  very  simple  mathematical 
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problem  of  three  thousand  teachers  and  one  thousand  hours,  or  one 
hundred  schools  and  one  thousand  hours.  Hence  the  importance  of 
an  unmediate  staff  of  able  assistants  of  a  superintendent  who  shall 
directly  assist  him  in  these  inspections  and  examinations.  If  the 
principals  are  made  responsible  for  their  schools,  then  the  super- 
intendent with  his  corps  of  assistants  would  have  no  other  purpose 
in  the  inspection  and  examination  of  schools  but  to  detennine  the 
abilities  of  the  principals,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  them  in 
their  duties  in  every  possible  way.  The  superintendent  should  bind 
his  corps  of  teachers  in  one  organization  for  mutual  aid  and  assist- 
ance. The  most  effective  means  for  this  purpose  is  the  teachers' 
meetings. 

THJB  teachers'  MEETINOS. 

Teachers'  meetings  should  be  so  managed  as  to  bring  out  the 
best  that  there  is  in  each  teacher,  and  the  f ranknest  and  freest  ex- 
pression of  their  thoughts  and  criticisms.  A  teacher  who  feels  that 
his  conclusions  are  not  consonant  with  the  superintendent's  or  super- 
visor's and  therefore  will  not  utter  them,  is  cowardly.  A  super- 
intendent who  suppresses  in  any  way  the  best  thoughts  and  most 
honest  beliefs  of  his  teachers  by  his  manner  or  dictum  is  a  petty 
tyrant.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  loyalty  to  a  superin- 
tendent and  a  system,  and  toadyism.  The  superintendent  who  al- 
lows toadyism  degrades  his  teachers.  While  all  teadiers  should  be 
wholly  loyal  to  a  general  policy  of  a  superintendent,  and  should 
fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  in  his  way,  they  should  speak  the 
truth  in  their  hearts.  If  they  do  not  believe  in  a  plan  which  he 
proposes,  they  should  feel  perfectly  free  to  discuss  and  oppose  it. 
It  is  the  bringing  out  the  best  that  is  in  each  individual  teacher  that 
is  the  highest  merit  of  a  superintendent.  Every  one  is  fond  of  ap- 
probation, but  one's  best  friends  are  his  honest  critics. 

COUBSES  OF  STUDY. 

Making  and  arranging  courses  of  study  are  among  the  most 
important  duties  of  a  school  superintendent.  To  this  work  should 
be  brought  the  immediate  staff  of  the  superintendent  and  his  general 
counsel,  the  principals.  A  course  of  study  is  an  arrangement  of 
topics  and  subjects  in  the  line  of  development.  It  shows  the  teachers 
the  direction  of  work,  and  is  a  general  guide  in  the  preparaticm  of 
lessons.  A  course  of  study  should  be  adapted  to  the  abilities  of 
teachers.  An  iron-clad  course  of  study  that  demands  compliances  in 
every  detail  is  a  dire  means  of  compelling  uniformity.  The  differ- 
ing circumstances  of  pupils  demand  flexibility  in  the  adaptation  of 
a  course  of  study.    A  class  badly  taught  thru  several  grades  cannot 
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be  made  to  follow  a  course  of  study  without  disastrous  results.  A 
course  of  study  should  be  under  constant  discussion  and  should  be 
changed  when  necessary.  It  should  aid  teachers  in  doing  their  best 
work. 

DISBflSSIKO  THE  INCOMPETENT. 

No  duty  of  a  superintendent  requires  more  courage  than  the 
dismissal  of  teachers.  An  unappreciated  teacher  never  appreciates 
a  dismissal.  But  the  question  is  a  very  plain  one.  Shall  hundreds 
of  children  or  one  individual  suffer?  That  is  the  question.  A  law 
higher  than  that  of  man  answers  this  question :  ^^  And  whoso  shall 
offend  one  of  these  little  ones."  One  should  have  a  profound  sym- 
pathy for  teachers  who  fail,  but  their  sympathies  should  be  more 
profound  for  the  little  ones  who  suffer  under  poor  teaching. 

The  ideal  su}>erintendent  is  one  who  arouses  in  the  heart  of 
every  one  under  his  guidance  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  the  great 
dignity  of  the  holy  office  of  teacher.  Thru  liberty  he  leads  his 
teachers  up  to  freedom.  He  incites  earnest,  persistent  study  on  the 
part  of  every  member  of  his  corps ;  he  rewards  true  merit ;  spends 
the  money  of  the  people  in  the  most  economical  way  for  the  benefit 
of  the  children  and  the  future  citizens.  Loyalty  to  a  superintendent 
18  the  duty  of  every  teacher ;  loyalty  without  fawning,  cringing,  or 
flattery ;  loyalty  that  makes  unity  of  purpose  an  irresistible  power. 

OBSTRUCTIONS. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  have  here  presented  an  ideal  which 
IS  yet  very  far  from  realization.  This  doctrine  of  responsibility 
has  indeed  been  tried  in  a  few  small  districts  and  in  some  smaller 
cities,  but  in  no  very  large  city  of  the  United  States  has  a  super- 
intendent the  necessary  authority  to  superintend  completely  the 
school  system  under  his  charge.  No  one  can  doubt  that,  as  in  all 
kinds  of  business  in  which  supervision  is  a  necessity,  some  day  this 
doctrine  of  common  sense  will  be  applied  to  all  school  systems.  The 
road,  however,  to  such  a  desirable  end  is  filled  with  immense  obstruc- 
ticms.  These  obstructions  are  generally  coincident  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  realizing  an  honest,  business-like  municipal  government. 
However  simple  the  theory  of  responsibility  may  be,  the  practice  is 
generally  considered  by  school  officers  as  impracticable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Circumstances  too  often  mean  personal  or  political  in- 
fluences. But  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  way  is  hemmed  in 
by  great  political  difficulties,  the  main  difficulty  lies  with  the 
teachers  themselves.  If  all  teachers  stood  upon  the  common  plat- 
form of  '*  responsibility  in  office  '*  as  the  one  means  to  expend  the 
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people's  money  for  the  highest  good  of  the  children,  if  the  teachers 
unitedly  worked  to  this  end,  the  way  would  soon  be  dear  and  open 
for  a  general  recognition  of  the  teacher's  rights  and  the  teacher's 
true  dignity. 

TEACHERS  NOT   UNITED. 

The  teachers  fail  in  having  a  commanding  influence  because 
they  are  divided  among  themselves.  Honest  differences  of  opinion 
in  methods  are  too  apt  to  create  incessant  quarrels  that  degrade 
teachers  and  lessen  their  influence.  No  worse  state  of  things  could 
be  conceived  than  the  universal  agreement  on  the  part  of  all  teachers 
in  regard  to  methods.  Multitudinous  honest  differences,  the  results 
of  study  and  investigation,  should  lead  to  a  closer  unity  in  the  appli- 
cation of  principles.  It  is  a  very  mean  and  low  reason  why  teachers 
attack  each  other  upon  personal  grounds,  and  degrade  the  dignity 
of  the  profession  into  personal  strife,  simply  because  they  differ 
honestly  in  matters  of  method.  A  teacher  who  is  seeking  for  the 
truth  should  be  thankful  for  these  differences,  and  should  meet 
those  with  whom  he  differs  in  a  frank,  open  spirit  of  honest  and  fair 
discussion.  It  indicates  a  very  low  plane  of  morality  to  take  the 
differences  of  opinion  as  a  reason  for  bitter,  unrelenting,  personal 
combats  that  end  in  bigotry  and  hate. 

UNUSED  POWEB. 

No  body  of  men  and  women  on  earth  would  have  the  tremendous 
political  and  social  influence  that  teachers  could  have  if  they  stood 
united  and  unanimous  upon  the  main  principles  of  progress.  It 
must  be  a  very  poor  teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent,  who  does 
not  earnestly  desire  the  complete  responsibility  of  managing  his  own 
work  in  his  own  way ;  but  all  the  experiments  thus  far  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  rendered  partially  ineffective  by  the  attacks  and  an- 
imosities among  teachers  themselves.  We  should  make  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  discussion  of  principles  and  meritu  of  methods, 
and  personal  discussion.  We  should  welcome  every  difference  of 
opinion  and  every  reason,  and  at  the  same  time  stand  firmly  imited 
for  the  highest  good  of  all  children  under  our  charge. 

Personal  bickerings  indicate  a  very  low  stage  of  professional 
life.  Just  so  far  as  teachers  rise  to  their  true  dignity  and  to  the 
worth  of  their  holy  office,  by  earnest,  honest  study  and  courageous 
application  of  the  truth  when  found,  will  the  people  recognize  the 
value  of  true  teaching  and  the  skilful  teacher.  Then  will  come  the 
responsibility  which  means  success  and  progress. 

FaANCis  Wayland  I*AIlKEa« 
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History  of  Greek  Art. 

0mk  Hit —first  penod.   111. 

Adapted  by  Francis  C.  Turner  from  Goepel's  History  of  Art. 

|if2  observed  in  the  hall  of  the  Propylsea  that  its  roof  w6ls 
supported  by  six  Ionic  columns,  while  the  porticos  at  either 
end  were  Doric.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  combina- 
tion of  style  symbolized  the  union  of  Sparta  and  Athens 
against  the  Persians.  We  pass  on  thru  the  eastern  portico 
and  see  before  us  the  great  bronze  statue  of  Athene  Promachos; 
beyond  it  is  the  Erechtheion,  and  to  the  right  the  Parthenon,  the 
most  perfect  of  Greek  temples.  Other  temples  and  monuments  which 
stood  on  the  platform  of  the  Acropolis  have  perished,  Athene  has 
long  since  ceased  to  keep  guard  over  her  city ;  but  the  temple  of  the 
sacred  olive  and  the  shrine  of  the  virgin  goddess  still  remain  to  bear 
witness  to  her  former  greatness. 

The  Parthenon  has  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  barbarians 
and  degenerate  Greeks :  Christian  iconoclasm  and  Turkish  indiffer- 
ence have  defaced  it;  the  victorious  Venetians  destroyed  much  by 
their  unsuccessful  spoliation.  The  Turks  used  it  as  a  powder  mag- 
azine, which  exploded  and  destroyed  nearly  half  of  the  building. 
Then  the  chief  part  of  the  sculpture  which  remained  was  carried 
off  by  Lord  Elgin  to  England,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  includes  the  statues  of  both  pediments,  about  half  of  the  frieze 
of  the  cella,  and  a  number  of  the  metopes. 

The  Parthenon  is  an  octostyle  Doric  temple,  having  an  amphi- 
prostyle  ceUa;  the  intercolumniations  are  small,  so  that  the  width 
of  the  pteroma  is  only  1^  diameter.  The  interior  of  the  cella 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  other. 
The  ceilings  of  both  these  were  supported  by  double  rows  of  columns. 
The  larger  chamber  was  the  naos,  and  contained  the  famous  chrys- 
elephantine statue  of  Athene,  the  masterpiece  of  Pheidias.  A  stat- 
uette discovered  at  Athens  a  few  years  ago  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  an  inferior  imitation  of  the  famous  Athene  Parthenos. 
The  goddess  stands  erect  with  her  head  slightly  bent  forward,  her 
left  arm  resting  on  her  shield,  and  holding  her  spear  which  rested 
against  her  shoulder;  her  right  hand  outstretched  supported  a 
figure  of  Victory  which  turned  toward  the  goddess  and  offered  her 
a  golden  wreath.  The  goddess  wore  a  sphinx-crested  helmet  and 
was  clothed  in  the  sleeveless  chiton.  Her  shield,  we  are  told,  repre- 
sented on  the  inside  the  Gigantomachia,  and  without,  the  Gorgon's 
head  and  the  battle  of  the  Amazons.     A  marble  fragment  in  the 
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British  Museum  is  no  doubt  an  inferior  copy  of  this  shield,  and  upon 
it  we  may  possibly  recognize,  in  the  figure  of  the  bald-headed  man 
with  uplifted  axe,  the  portrait  of  the  artist  himself,  which  afforded 
his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  ruining  him. 

The  temple,  grand  and  majestic  as  it  is,  is  not  of  extraordinary 
size.  The  dimensions  of  the  stylobate  are  ^^8  feet  long  and  101 
feet  wide.  The  height  of  the  top  of  the  pediment  is  66  fed: ;  but 
the  perfection  of  its  proportions  gives  it  a  beauty  and  grandeur 
possessed  by  no  other  temple.  Its  architect,  Ictinus,  considering 
that  he  had  surpassed  all  other  work  of  the  kind,  wrote  a  special 
treatise  on  the  Parthenon.  Several  modem  architects,  especially 
Penrose,  have  with  great  care  and  labor  measured  accurately  every 
part  of  the  building,  and  have  discovered  many  of  the  secrets  of  its 
beauty. 

The  whole  of  the  sculptured  work  is  said  to  have  been  executed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Pheidias.  First,  there  are  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  two  pediments,  the  mutilated  remains  of  which  still 
retain  their  pre-eminence  of  beauty.  The  frieze  of  the  entablature 
consists  of  metopes  and  triglyphs ;  the  metopes  sculptured  in  high 
relief  represent  the  battles  of  the  Centaurs,  of  the  Amazons,  and  of 
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the  Giants.  These  metopes  are  for  the  most  part  destroyed,  or  so 
disfigured  as  to  be  unintelligible.  The  difficulty  of  filling  ninety- 
two  spaces,  each  about  4  feet  square,  with  sculptured  groups  distinct 
but  similar  in  character  must  have  been  immense.  Around  the  cella, 
at  the  same  height  as  the  outer  frieze,  ran  a  zoophorus  or  continuous 
frieze  in  very  low  relief,  which  is  the  best  preserved  of  the  sculptured 
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From  ancient  writers  we  learn  that  the  subject  of  the  eastern 
pediment  was  the  birth  of  Athene  from  the  brain  of  Zeus,  and  that 
of  the  western  the  contest  of  Athene  and  Poseidon  for  the  land  of 
Attica.  In  both  the  whole  central  portion  is  missing,  and  the  chief 
authority  for  understanding  the  designs  consists  in  drawings  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  by  an  architect  named  Carrey. 
Already  when  he  visited  Athens  the  central  group  of  the  eastern 
pediment  was  missing.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  moment  chosen 
by  the  artist  was  not  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  goddess  springing 
fully  armed  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  a  scene  which  could  not  be  free 
from  the  ludicrous,  but  the  moment  after,  when  she  appears  before 
the  assembled  gods  on  Olympus.  The  scene,  Olympus,  and  the  time 
of  the  occurrence,  are  marked  by  the  rising  chariot  of  Helios  and 
the  descending  car  of  Selene,  which  form  the  limits  of  the  com- 
position. Only  the  heads  of  the  horses  and  the  upper  body  of  the 
deity  are  visible  in  either  case,  as  the  former  rises  from  the  sea,  and 
night  disappears  before  the  dawn.  Of  the  four  horses  of  Helios 
two  were  represented  in  relief  on  the  back  of  the  pediment,  the 
other  two  sculptured  in  the  round,  the  outer  one  projecting  beyond 
the  plane  of  the  cornice.  The  fiery  impatience  with  which  the  horses 
of  Helios  toss  their  heads  upwards  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
downtumed  head  and  distended  nostril  of  the  horse  of  Selene.  The^ 
latter  especially  is  perfect  in  technical  skill. 

"  This  work,"  writes  Goethe,  **  whether  created  by  the  imagina- 
tion or  seen  by  him  in  nature,  seems  the  revelation  of  a  prototype ;: 
it  combines  real  truth  with  the  highest  poetical  conception." 

The  three  figures  next  to  Helios  have  been  preserved  tho  muti- 
lated. Dionysus,  resting  in  his  tiger's  skin,  faces  the  upspringing 
horses  of  the  sun ;  he  is  resting  in  an  easy  attitude  on  his  left  arm, 
the  right  arm  is  bent  and  probably  held  a  spear.  A  recent  critic  has 
interpreted  this  figure  as  Mount  Olympus  illuminated  by  the  first 
rays  of  the  rising  sun.  Next  come  two  female  figures  seated  on 
square  seats  half  concealed  by  their  flowing  drapery;  they  are 
slightly  turned  one  from  the  other,  but  probably  the  head  of  the 
taller  figure  was  turned  to  her  companion,  whose  left  arm  rests 
affectionately  on  her  shoulder.  By  their  attitude  they  are  obviously 
nearly  related,  and  are  identified  as  Demeter  and  Persephone.  These 
three  figures  are  finely  contrasted  in  respect  to  the  central  action ; 
Dionysus  is  lying  in  calm  tranquillity  unconscious  of  the  great  news, 
Persephone  is  only  half  aroused  to  attention,  while  Demeter  appears 
just  to  have  heard  the  news  of  the  birth.  On  the  other  side,  next  to 
Selene,  is  a  group  of  three  female  figures.  Aphrodite  Ijring  in  the 
lap  of  Peitho,  in  an  attitude  of  dignified  repose,  and  with  averted 
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gaze,  as  if  the  news  of  the  great  event  had  not  yet  reached  her; 
Peitho  leaning  forward  with  her  feet  drawn  under  her  as  if  on  the 
point  of  springing  up  erect,  and  nearer  to  the  center  Hestia  turning 
to  receive  the  tidings.  Iris  and  Hermes,  as  messengers  of  the  gods, 
bear  the  news  to  these  two  groups.  The  figure  of  Nike  (Victory) 
is  the  only  other  that  remains.  These  figures  for  their  truthful  and 
perfect  modeling  of  form  and  drapery,  for  their  simple  unaffected 
beauty,  surpass  all  the  works  of  human  hands. 

On  the  western  pediments  Athene  and  Poseidon  in  their  chariots, 
driven  by  Nike  and  Amphitrite,  are  turning  from  the  olive-tree  in 
the  center,  the  symbol  of  the  victory  of  Athene,  and  the  rescue  from 
the  salt  waves  of  the  land  watered  by  Cephisus  and  Ilissus,  whose 
figures  bound  the  compositicHi  and  indicate  that  the  scene  is  the 
Acropolis  itself. 

Of  the  subordinate  figures  the  remains  are  not  sufficient  for 
identification.  The  chariot  group  of  Athene  was  destroyed  by  the 
Venetians,  who  attempted  to  remove  it  with  insufficient  appliances. 

The  noble  frieze  of  the  cella  we  can  study  with  less  difficulty. 
Its  subject  is  a  sacrificial  procession,  usuaUy  identified  with  the 
greater  Panathenaea,  the  festival  in  honor  of  Athene  Polias,  the 
protector  of  the  city.  The  procession  is  a  double  one,  commencing 
from  the  southwestern  comer  and  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the 
eastern  front.    Along  the  western  front  are  cavalry  preparing  to 
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start,  some  already  mounted  and  reining  in  their  horses,  others  ad- 
justing their  harness,  and  marshals  ordering  the  procession.  Along 
the  north  side  runs  the  procession  of  horsemen,  the  fiery  irregular 
movements  of  the  horses  contrasting  with  the  firm  seats  and  steady 
attitudes  of  their  riders.  In  front  of  the  cavalry  procession  come 
the  chariots,  several  groujM  of  which  are  lost,  and  others  mutilated. 
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The  animation  of  the  chariot  groups  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
quiet  and  leisurely  walk  of  the  old  men — ^Thallophori,  bearers  of  the 
olive  branches — ^who  precede  them.  In  advance  of  these  is  a  band 
of  musicians,  then  men  bearing  trays  of  offerings,  and  next  the 
victims  for  sacrifice. 

On  the  eastern  frieze  a  group  of  male  figures  receive  the 
advancing  processions.  Between  these  groups  are  twelve  seated 
figures  of  the  gods  on  either  side ;  in  the  centre  is  a  group  supposed 
to  represent  the  offering  of  the  peplos  to  Athene  Polias.  The  whole 
is  pervaded  by  a  feeling  of  fulness  of  joy. 

From  this  frieze  more  is  to  be  learned  of  the  true  principles  of 
art,  of  the  union  of  natural  truth  and  dignity,  than  from  all  the 
books  that  have  ever  been  written.  The  Panathenaic  explanation 
of  the  frieze  presents  certain  difficulties — ^many  things  that  we  know 
were  present  in  the  procession  are  absent,  the  festival  seems  not  to 
concern  Athene  alone  as  all  the  gods  are  present,  and  furthermore 
the  peplos  was  not  presented  to  Athene  Parthenos,  but  to  the  ancient 
wooden  statue  of  Athene  Polias,  whose  home  was  elsewhere  on  the 
Acropolis. 

A  theory  has  lately  been  put  forward,  which  if  it  can  be  main- 
tained would  add  to  tibe  glorious  history  and  associations  of  the 
Parthenon.     The  temple  was  built  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the 
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Persians  and  the  victory  of  Salamis,  and  must  have  been  thought 
of  by  the  Athenians  as  a  monument  commemorative  of  the  rescue  of 
Hellas  from  the  barbarians.  But  it  is  recorded  by  Plutarch  in  his 
life  of  Pericles,  that  when  Greece  had  in  some  degree  recovered  from 
the  Persian  wars,  the  Athenians  on  the  proposal  of  Pericles  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  other  Hellenic  states,  inviting  them  to  send 
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deputies  to  confer  about  the  restoration  of  the  temples  which  had 
been  destroyed,  to  take  part  in  a  thanksgiving  sacrifice,  and  to  take 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  security  of  the  sea,  and  of 
universal  peace.  These  words  appear  to  cover  a  great  and  states- 
manlike scheme  for  uniting  the  whole  of  Hellas  into  one  confedera- 
tion, and  putting  an  end  to  the  fratricidal  wars  which  had  been  so 
nearly  fatal  to  Greek  independence.  These  negotiations  were  taking 
place  while  the  Parthenon  was  building,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  believe 
that  Pericles  wished  to  associate  its  inauguration  not  only  with  the 
triumph  over  the  barbarians,  but  with  the  great  results  which  he 
hoped  to  bring  about  thru  the  panhellenic  enthusiasm  which  the 
struggle  must  have  excited.  Nothing  then  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  record  on  the  commemorative  temple  the  festival 
which  he  hoped  would  mark  its  completion. 

The  double  procession,  and  the  two  groups  of  gods,  thus  become 
natural.  On  the  left  comes  the  Doric  procession,  and  the  gods  on 
the  left  can  be  identified  as  those  chiefly  worshiped  in  Doric  lands 
— Zeus,  Hera,  Ares,  Artemis,  and  the  Dioscuri.  On  the  right  are 
seated  the  Attic  divinities  Athene  and  Hephiestion,  Poseidon  and 
Phoebus,  Persephone  and  Demeter.  Thus  the  temple  gains  in  sig- 
nificance and  moral  grandeur,  and  the  noble  dream  of  Pericles  is 
forever  commemorated  in  the  noblest  temple  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

THE  ERECHTHEION. 

From  the  Parthenon  we  turn  to  the  other  remaining  temple  of 
the  AcropoUs,  the  Erechtheion.  It  is  of  later  date  than  the 
Parthenon,  and  a  remarkably  graceful  example  of  the  Ionic  style. 
It  is  a  striking  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  the  Greek  architect 
was  free  from  anything  like  slavery  to  an  established  model,  and 
could  adapt  his  style  to  the  conditions  imposed  on  him  by  the  nature 
of  the  site  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  Erechtheion  had  several  conditions  to  fulfil:  it  was  S€un^ 
to  Athene  Polias,  and  had  to  cover  the  sacred  olive  and  the  salt 
spring,  the  living  memorials  of  her  contest  with  Poseidon.  Hence 
it  required  three  parts,  the  shrine  of  Athene  Polias,  the  enclosure 
of  the  sacred  olive,  and  the  shrine  of  the  nymph  Pandrosos,  which 
contained  the  salt  spring.  The  irregularity  of  the  ground  made  the 
threefold  division  a  great  difficulty,  and  led  to  the  interesting  and 
picturesque  grouping  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Erechtheion. 

The  portico  of  the  east  front  with  its  six  rich  Ionic  columns, 
with  doubled  volutes,  egg  and  dart  echini,  and  a  sculptured  band  of 
anthemions  below,  led  into  the  shrine  of  Athene  PoUas.     The  por- 
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tico  on  the  north  side,  which  projected  beyond  the  back,  led  into 
the  narrow  shrine  of  Pandrosos,  and  from  this  a  door  opposite  the 
portico  opened  into  the  herkos  or  enclosure  of  the  sacred  oUve,  often 
called  the  Porch  of  the  Caryatides,  since  its  light  entablature  is 
supported  on  the  heads  of  six  female  figures.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  features  of  the  building;  the  figures  are  graceful, 
erect,  and  strong,  and  do  not  seem  oppressed  by  the  weight  they 
carry.  So  great  is  their  beauty  indeed,  and  so  appropriate  their 
position,  that  they  have  made  people  forget  that  they  are  an  example 
of  essentially  false  art,  and  they  have  been  frequently  imitated 
more  or  less  unsuccessfully.  The  end  wall  between  the  herkos  and 
the  northwestern  portico  has  four  attached  columns  along  its  upper 
part  which  separate  the  windows — an  unusual  feature  in  a  Greek 
temple.  Within,  three  doors  lead  from  the  shrine  of  Pandrosos  to 
the  three  remaining  shrines  which  complete  the  building.  The 
graceful  proportions  of  the  columns,  their  rich  capitals,  and  the 
elaborate  carving  of  the  cornice,  combine  to  render  the  building 
worthy  of  the  Acropolis  on  which  it  stands. 

THE  THEATER. 

Descending  from  the  Acropolis  and  passing  round  it  to  the  left, 
we  find  the  New  Theater  hewn  out  of  the  hillside.  It  is  indeed  the 
theater  par  excellence^  for  upon  its  scene  the  tragedies  of  iEschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  were  first 
given  to  the  world.  It  was  the  model  from  which  all  other  theaters 
were  imitated.  Around  a  circular  floor,  on  which  the  chorus  moved 
and  danced  and  in  the  center  of  which  stood  the  altar  of  Dionysus, 
the  seats  rose  tier  above  tier  in  expanding  circles  around  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  circle.  A  quarter  of  the  circle  was  cut  oflF  by 
the  front  line  of  the  stage.  The  stage  or  proscenium  was  backed 
by  a  wall  with  three  doors  called  the  scene,  and  bounded  at  the  sides 
by  parascenia.  Between  the  line  of  the  stage  and  the  theatron  were 
spaces  in  the  level  of  the  orchestra,  from  which  the  chorus  advanced 
into  the  orchestra. 

The  new  theater  was  so  vast  that  it  could  hold  fifty  thousand 
people.  Its  acoustic  qualities  were  so  good  that  with  the  aid  of 
the  tragic  mask  the  voices  of  the  actors  could  be  heard  thruout; 
a  colonnade  round  the  top  of  the  theater  is  said  to  have  much  to  do 
with  its  excellence  in  this  respect.  The  scene  threw  the  sound  f or- 
ward^  and  prevented  it  being  lost.  Here  in  the  days  of  Pericles 
the  Athenians  listened  to  the  grand  heroic  tragedies  of  iEschylus 
in  which  they  were  shown  the  stem,  relentless  action  of  fate,  and  the 
more  perfect  works  of  Sophocles. 
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THE  DELPHIC   SANCTUAEY. 

Before  exploring  Athens  any  further  we  will  make  an  excur- 
sion to  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  The  Corinthian  Gulf 
lies  behind  us.  Over  by  the  bay  of  Orissa  there  rise  sheer  rocks, 
separated  by  a  dark  ravine;  they  belong  to  the  poet's  mountain, 
Parnassus.  Its  precipitous  summit  would  indeed  be  accessible  only 
with  the  aid  of  the  winged  horses  that  the  poets  have  imagined.  We 
may  content  ourselves  with  mounting  the  terrace  from  which  the  old 
Doric  temple  looks  down  on  the  Peitho  stream.  From  a  height  of 
^00  feet  the  Castalian  spring,  at  which  the  poets  drank  inspiration, 
plunges  down  behind  the  temple.  A  second  spring  waters  the  laurel 
grove  which  surrounds  the  temple,  a  third  provides  the  inhabitants 
of  Delphi  with  water.    There  is  no  sound  but  the  noise  of  the  water. 
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else  all  is  still.     From  this  silence  we  enter  the  temple  where  the 
oracle  gives  its  answers. 

Within  the  temple  we  see  upon  the  walls  the  words  of  the  seven 
sages,  "  Know  thyself  " ;  "  Know  the  opportunity  *' ;  "  Nothing 
too  much  " :  the  latter,  the  statement  of  that  principle  of  modera- 
tion which  the  Greeks  applied  so  thoroly  in  life  and  in  art..  Around 
the  cella  are  pictures,  colored  figures  on  colored  ground,  but  with- 
out light  and  shade,  and  with  no  outline.  These  are  the  celebrated 
pictures  by  Polygnotus,  the  painter  who  decorated  the  Stoa  Poikila 
and  the  Pinacotheca  at  Athens.    The  subjects  were  taken  from  the 
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niad  and  Odyssey.  Tho  these  pictures  are  described  as  being 
without  light  and  shade,  the  fact  that  Ludan  speaks  of  Cassandra's 
red  cheeks  shows  that  there  must  have  been  more  than  one  tint  within 
one  outline.  Aristotle  speaks  of  his  figures  as  surpassing  nature, 
and  everything  we  are  told  about  him  points  to  a  grandeur  and 
richness  of  composition  and  a  breadth  of  style  to  which  none  of  his 
successors  attained,  tho  they  surpassed  him  in  technique. 

The  Parthenon  affords  us  abundant  scope  for  estimating  the 
work  of  Pheidias  and  his  school ;  his  greatest  creation  is  the  chrys- 
elephantine statue  of  Olympian  Zeus,  in  which  he  embodied  the 
Homeric  description : 

*^  He  spake  and  nodded  with  low  shadowy  brows. 

Waved  on  th'  immortal  head  the  ambrosial  locks, 

And  all  Olympus  trembled  at  his  nod.'' 


I0HAN*-*AM0  5    COKESLVS, 

Portrait  of  Comenius.  From  the  engraving  by  T.  Cross 
in  the  English  edition  of  "  Orbis  Pictus/    1705. 
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Teachers'  Examinations. 

The  qnestioiiB  ffiTen  in  this  department  hare  been  selected  from  Mpen  need  at  reoeni 
teaohen'^eianunatioiiB  in  seTeral  states.  The  answers  are  neoesaaruy  sofgeetiTe  rather 
than  final,  tho  theix  aoooraoy  can  be  depended  npon  as  far  as  they  go. 

New  Yorh  State  Uniform  examination  QucBtiono. 

Held  August,  1903. 

BOTANY. 

Each  of  the  following  questions  has  ten  credits  assigned  to  it. 

1.  Distinguish  between  stem  and  root  as  to  a.  direction;  6.  branching;  e. 
leares. 

2.  State  how  the  following  plants  are  usually  propagated;  a.  potato;  6. 
strawberry;  e,  raspberry;  a.  quack  grass;  e.  blackberry. 

3.  Name  a  plant  which  produces  a.  an  umbel;  6.  a  catkin;  c.  a  raceme;  i2. 
a  spike;  e.  a  spadix. 

4.  Certain  varieties  of  strawberry  plants  will  not  produce  fruit  if  grown 
alone.    Explain. 

5.  a.  Name  a  cryptogamous  plant.    6.  How  are  such  plants  propagated? 
6«  What  is  the  natural  means  provided  for  the  dissenunation  of  the  seed 

of  a.  the  dandelion;  6.  the  burdock;  c.  the  apple;  d,  the  maple;  «.  the  dod- 
der? 

7.  What  service  do  aquatic  plants  perform  for  fish? 

8.  Name  five  leaf  forms,  ana  a  plant  producing  each  form  named. 

9.  Black  Mexican  sweet  com  was  planted,  but  when  the  ears  of  com  were 
ripened  they  contained  many  kernels  of  white  com.  Explain  the  occur- 
rence, using  botanical  terms. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  a.  Stem  grows  upwards;  root  grows  downwards  (6.  and  c).  Stem 
branches,  the  branches  bearing  leaves  and  blossoms;  root  branches  into 
fibers  called  rootlets,  which  bear  neither  leaves  nor  blossoms. 

2.  a.  By  planting  pieces  of  the  tuber,  each  pieca  containing  one  or  more 
eye.  6.  By  runners,  e.  Wild  raspberry,  by  seeds.  cL  By  rootstocks.  •• 
Wild  blackberry,  by  seeds  or  layering. 

3.  a.  Milkweed.  6.  Willow,  e.  Currant  d.  MuUein.  s.  Jack-in-the 
Pulpit. 

4.  They  fail  to  fertilize  themselves.    Cross  fertilisation  is  required. 

5.  a.  Maiden-hair  fern,    b.  By  spores. 

6  a.  The  hairy  pappus  which  blows  about  in  the  wind.  6.  The  rough  burr 
which  catches  upon  fur  or  clothing,  c.  The  fruit,  which  attracts  birds  and 
animals,  d.  The  win^ped  seed.  e.  The  round  pod,  which,  as  it  opens,  sends 
the  seeds  in  all  directions. 

7.  Keep  the  water  fresh. 

8.  Pinnate,  locust;  palmate;  horse  chestnut;  round,  Iddney-shaped  germ- 
nium;  heart-shaped  poplar;  hastate,  wild  moming-gloir. 

9.  It  was  a  case  of  cross  fertilization.  Pollen  from  the  white  com  grow- 
ing near  the  Black  Mexican  were  carried  to  the  latter,  causing  certain  ker- 
nels on  the  ears  of  the  latter  to  take  the  sweet  com  form.        ^ «      ^  ..^ 

ASTRONOMY.  '"^TZS'S 

1.  Define  a,  gravitation;  h,  prima  vertical;  c.  right  ascension;  d.  paral- 
lax. 

.  .  W  er  threw  the  Ptolemaic  theory?  b.  State  one  of  Keplar's 
laws. 

•  Describe  the  apparent  motion  of  the  stars  as  seen  by  an  observer  a.  at 
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the  poles;  b.  at  the  equator;  c.  midway  between  the  equator  and  the 
poles. 

4.  a.  Why  is  the  earth's  motion  in  its  orbit  not  miiform?  6.  Which  of  our 
seasons  does  this  tend  to  shorten? 

6.  a.  During  what  season  of  the  year  is  twilight  longest?  6.  Give  reason 
for  your  answer. 

6.  Mention  two  necessary  conditions  for  a.  a  solar  eclipse;  6.  a  lunar 
eclipse. 

7.  a  What  is  spectrum  analysis?  b.  What  are  Fraunhofer's  lines?  c.  De- 
scribe the  solar  spectrum. 

8.  Whvdo  the  fixed  stars,  tho  really  in  motion,  apparently  have  a  fixed 
position? 

9.  Name  two  constellations  and  describe  the  arrangement  of  the  principal 
stars  in  each. 

10.  Explain  why  Venus  is  sometimes  called  a  morning  star  and  sometimes 
aa  evening  star. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  a.  The  force  with  which  'all  bodies  attract  each  other.  6.  The  ver- 
tical great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  passing  thru  the  zenith  at  right 
angles  to  the  meridian,  and  hence  thru  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  £>r- 
iaon.  e.  The  arc  of  the  equator  between  the  declination  circle  of  a 
heavenly  body  and  the  vernal  equinox,  reckoned  eastwai*d.  d.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  directions  of  a  body  from  the  earth's  center  and  from 
the  point  of  observation  on  its  surface. 

2.  a.  Copernicus.  6.  The  orbit  of  each  planet  is  an  ellipse  with  the  sun 
in  one  of  its  foci. 

3.  a.  The  stars  do  not  rise  and  set,  but  travel  round  and  round  in 
circles  parallel  to  the  horizon.  6.  The  stars  rise  and  set  daily.  Two  points 
in  the  heavens  appear  immovable.  All  the  stars  remain  above  the  horizon 
for  twelve  hours,  c.  Some  stars  rise  due  east  and  set  due  west.  Others 
ri«e  in  the  north-east  and  travel  overhead.  Others  rise  in  the  south-east 
and  attain  only  a  small  elevation. 

4.  On  account  of  the  different  angles  of  the  orbit.    6.  Winter. 

5.  a.    Summer.    6.  On   account  of  the  angle  of  the   setting  of  the 


6.  a.  When  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  opposition,  and  the  moon  comes  in 
the  ecliptic,  the  moon  is  projected  on  the  sun,  thus  making  an  eclipse.  6. 
If  at  the  time  of  opposition  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  moon  is  sufiiciently 
near  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  it  will  pass  thru  the  shadow. 

7.  a.  A  chemical  method  of  analysis  of  tiie  lights  of  vapors,  b.  The  so- 
lar spectrum  is  furrowed  transversely  by  a  miutitude  of  fine  dark  lines, 
called  Fraunhofer's  lines,  e.  Consists  of  bands  of  various  colors  crossed  by 
furrowed  lines. 

8.  Because  in  comparison  with  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  they  appear 
to  us  to  have  no  motion. 

9.  Perseus,  east  of  Ouuiopeia,  has  a  row  of  conspicuous  stars  extending 
down  the  Milky  Way.  Ursa  Minor  has  the  pole  star,  and  another  star  g9 
aecond  magnitude,  which  lies  nearly  in  the  direction  of  Ursa  Major. 

10.  From  superior  to  inferior  conjunction  an  interior  planet  is  to  the 
«ast  of  the  sun.  It  then  rises  after  the  sun  and  sets  before  the  sun,  so  that 
it  18  visible  for  a  short  time  in  the  early  evening.  Between  inferior  and  su- 
^rior  conjunction,  the  planet  is  conversely  a  morning  star. 

ZOOLOGY. 

L  Define  a.  pupa;  6.  mantle;  o.  metamorphosis;  d.  larva;  e.  amphibian. 
2.  a.  Give  the  metamorphosis  of  the  frog;  6.  describe  its  heart. 
8.  Name  five  rodents,  each  reprssenting  a  different  family. 
4.  a.  Name  the  four  main  groups  of  reptilia.    b.  How  do  the  groups  dif- 
fer in  skeleton? 
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6.  Daieriba  the  eirealation  of  blood  In  fiihes. 

6.  Describe  the  order  neuropten  u  to  a.  body;  h.  wings. 

7.  Name  the  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom  to  which  the  a.  pysterbekmga; 
0.  whale:  6.  slug;  d.  sponse. 

8.  a.  Give  the  names  of  the  different  kinds  of  hooey  bees  hatched  in  the 
same  hive.  Of  what  material  is  6.  bee  bread  made;  c.  the  comb?  d.  How 
IS  honev  prodaced? 

9  a.  Name  three  animals  of  the  group  cmstacea.     6.  Mention  three  of 
their  chief  characteristics. 
10.  Describe  the  drculatton  and  respiration  of  birds. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  a.  The  third  stage  of  an  insect  that  undergoes  a  normal  complete  metar 
morphosis. 

6.  In  general,  a  covering  or  concealing  part  or  organ.  Specifically,  flap  of 
the  membranous  covering  of  a  moUusk. 

^  The  change  in  form  of  structure  due  to  development. 

a.  The  early  form  of  any  animal  when  it  is  unlike  the  parent;  in  insects, 
the  first  stage  after  leaving  the  egg. 

«.  A  class  of  vertebrates  whose  young  have  gills  and  are  fish-like. 

2.  a.  Spawn,  egg,  tadpole,  frog.  6.  The  heart  has  two  auricles  and  a 
single  ventricle. 

8.  Rat,  porcupine,  beaver,  squirrel,  hare. 
^  4.  Serpents,  fizards,  tortoise,  crocodiles.    In  some  no  limbs  are  apparamt; 
m  others  are  rudimentary:  in  the  remainder  are  fully  developtd. 

5.  The  heart  possesses  but  two  cavities.  Venous  blood  enters  auride; 
then  enters  ventricle,  then  to  a  vessel  corresponding  to  pulmonary  artery, 
to  gills,  where  it  is  oxygenated,  collected  into  the  dorsal  vessel,  then  t* 
systematic  capillaries. 

6.  a.  The  body  is  elonjirated,  particularly  around  the  abdomen. 

d.  Have  four  equal-sized  membranous  wings,  divided  by  their  nervures 
into  a  delicate  net-work  of  little  space. 

7.  a.  Invertebrate,  moUusca. 
6.  Mammalia. 

e.  Invertebrate,  limacid». 
d.  Invertebrate,  polyzoa. 

8.  a.  Queens,  males,  and  neuters.  6.  Pollen,  e.  Wax.  «.  Honey  is  se- 
creted by  flowers,  whence  it  is  collected  by  the  working  bees,  which  extract 
it  by  the  proboscis,  and  pass  it  into  the  oesophagus.  When  the  bee  has  aff<- 
rived  at  the  hive  it  disgorges  the  honey,  probably  altered  by  admixture 
with  the  secretion  of  the  crop,  into  the  ceAa  of  the  comb. 

9.  a.  Lobster,  shrimp,  crab.  6.  Armor  covers  bodies;  articulated  limbs; 
organs  of  respiration  adapted  to  an  aquatic  life. 

10.  Heart  is  of  large  size,  as  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  body.  The 
trunk  of  the  aorta  is  extremely  short  and  divides  into  three  main  branches, 
the  centra]  one  forming  the  descending  aorta,  while  the  two  lateral  ones 
give  off  the  carrotid  and  subclavian  arteries  on  either  side.  The  branches 
of  the  latter  give  an  abundant  supply  of  blood  to  the  powerful  thoraic  mus- 
cles by  which  the  wirgs  are  moved.  The  respiration  of  birds  is  very  per^ 
feet.  The  lungs  are  small  and  communicate  with  laige  air-cells  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  body,  and  even  in  the  bones,  so  that  the  aeration  of  the  blood 
takes  place,  not  only  in  the  lungs,  but  during  the  circulation  thru  the  body. 

GEOMETRY. 

1.  (a)  Prove  that  the  perpendiculars  {extended  if  necessary)  from  the 
vertices  of  a  triangle  upon  the  opposite  sides  (produced  if  necessarv)  meet 
in  a  common  point,  (b)  When  is  the  point  within  the  triangle;  wiuiout;  in 
one  side? 

2.  Construct  a  triangle  (a)  from  three  given  sides:  (b)  from  two 
nd  the  included  angle;  (c)  from  two  angles  and  the  inclnded  side. 
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a.  Four  of  the  equal  uigles  of  an  e(iuilateral  poly«)ii  are  together  equal 
to  seven  right  angles.    How  many  sides  has  the  po^gon? 

4.  The  greater  of  two  unequal  chords  of  a  circle  is  nearer  the  center* 
State  andprove  the  conyerae  of  this  proposition. 

5.  Prove  that  if,  from  a  point  without  a  circle,  a  tangent  and  a  secant  he 
drawn,  the  tangent  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  whole  secant  and  its 
external  segment. 

6.  Construct  a  mean  proportional  to  two  given  lines. 

7.  Prove  that  the  bisector  of  an  angle  of  a  triangle  divides  the  opposite 
Bides  into  segments  which  are  proportional  to  the  adjacent  sides. 

8.  The  base  of  a  trianele  is  six  feet,  its  altitude  is  ten  feet.  If  a  line  is 
drawn  parallel  with  the  base,  six  feet  from  it  dividing  the  triangle,  what  is 
the  area  of  each  part? 

9.  The  perimeters  of  two  similar  polygons  are  in  the  rati<4[of  m  to  n  and 
the  area  of  one  is  s.    Find  the  area  of  the  other. 

10.  (a)  Define  variable  and  limit  of  a  variable,  (b)  State  and  prove  a 
proposition,  the  proof  of  which  depends  upon  the  theory  of  limits, 

ANSWERS. 

L  (a)  Thru  the  vertices  of  A  (see  figure  1),  draw  lines  parallel  to  the 
aides  BC,  AB  and  AC.  These  meet  at  the  points  G,  H,  and  K,  so  forming 
a  second  triangle,  which  surrounds  the  first.  Now  AD  is  perpendicular  to 
BC;  hence,  it  is  also  perpendicular  to  KH,  since  a  line  perpendicular  to  one 
of  two  parallels  is  perpendicular  to  the  other.  The  same  is  true  of  AB  and 
AC.  Now  ABCH  ana  ACBK  are  parallelograms,  since  their  sides  were 
drawn  parallel.  Hence,  AH=BC,  and  AK=:BC,  since,  in  any  paraUelogram, 
the  opposite  sides  are  equal.  Therefore,  AH=AK.  (Things  equal  to  the 
same  uiins^  are  equal  to  each  other.)  Hence,  AD  is  perpendicular  to  KH 
at  its  middle  point,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  other  perpendiculars.  But 
it  has  already  been  proved  that  the  .perpendiculars  to  the  middle  points  of 
the  sides  of  a  triangle  meet  in  a  common  point.  Hence,  the  perpendiculars 
from  the  vertices  meet  in  a  common  point.  ^  ., 

(b)  This  conmion  point  is  within  the  triangle  when  all  the  angles  are 
acute.  It  cannot  be  in  one  side  only,  but  is  in  two  sides;  that  is,  at  the 
vertex  of  the  right  angle  when  the  triangle  is  right.  It  falls  outside  the 
triangle  when  it  is  obtuse  angled. 


^^'     ^^ 


2.  (a)  Let  a,  b,  and  c  be  the  three  given  lines.  Draw  a  straight  line  equal 
to  one,  as  e.  With  the  dividers,  measure  the  length  of  6,  and,  using  A  as  a 
center,  describe  an  indefinite  arc;  and,  with  C  as  a  center,  a  second  arc.  in- 
tersecting the  first  at  B.  Join  B  to  A  and  to  C,  and  the  triangle,  ABC,  is 
the  triangle  required,  for  all  its  sides  are  equal  to  the  given  lines. 

(b)  Let  a  and  6  be  the  given  sides,  and  A  the  given  angle.  Lay  off  a  line 
AC  equal  to  a.  At  A,  make  an  angle  equal  to  A  and  draw  its  side  indefi- 
nitely long.  Then  measure  b  in  the  divider  and  mark  the  point  B  on  the 
line  at  the  distance  equal  to  b;  join  B  and  C,  and  ABC  is  the  required  tri- 
angie»  for  AB  and  AC  equal  a  and  b,  and  the  angle  A  equals  A. 
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(e)  Let  a  be  the  given  line,  and  A  and  B  the  given  angles.    Lay  off  a  line 
AB  ecjaal  the  line  a,  and,  at  A  and  B,  make  angles  equal  to  A  and  B. 


A. 


^ 


Draw  these  sides  until  they  meet  in  C,  and  ABC  is  the  required  triangle, 
for  the  same  reasons  as  before. 

3.  Since  thesumof  all  the  anglesof>  polygon=  (n-2)  2  R.4X(n— 2)2R=7R, 

n 
Solving  for  n  gives  n=16,  the  number  of  sides. 

4.  Of  two  unequal  chords  in  a  circle,  the  one  nearer  the 
center  is  the  greater.  Let  AB  and  AD  be  the  two  chords. 
Draw  CB  and  CF  from  the  center  C  perpendicular  to  the 
two  chords  respectively.  CE  is  given  greater  than  CF.  to 
prove  AE.  the  half  of  AD,  greater  than  AP,  the  half  of 
AB.  In  the  two  right  triangles,  CAE  and  CAF,  the  hvpo- 
tenase  is  common.  The  side  CF  is  greater  than  the  side  CE.  Therefore, 
the  angle  CAF  is  greater  than  CAE,  since,  in  two  right  triangles  construc- 
ted upon  the  same  line  as  an  hypotenuse,  the  greater  side  is  opposite  the 
greater  angle.  Hence,  the  angle  ACE  is  greater  than  the  angle  ACF,  as 
they  are  the  complements  of  the  angles  at  A.  Therefore,  the  side  AF  is 
greater  than  the  side  AE. 

5.  Given  PA,  a  secant,  and  PC,  a  tangent,  to 
prove  that  PA:PC=PC:PB.    The  angle  BAC  =  the 
angle  BCP,  because  each  is  measured  by  half  the 
j1\  J^^^^^^    f)  ^'^  ^^>  ^^^  ^^^  ^^®  inscribed  angle  and  th^^  angle 

^^sT^v^I— i-^"^-  >  between  a  tangent  and  secant  are  measured  oy 
half  the  included  arc.    Hence,  the  triangles  ACr 
a^^d  BCP  are  similar,  and  in  similar  figures  the 
homologous  sides  are  proportional;  that  is,  PA:PC=PC:PB. 

6.  Lay  off  a  line  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two 
lines,  AC.  Upon  this  as  a  diameter  describe  a 
semi-circumference.  From  B,  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  given  lines,  erect  a  perpendicular  to 
the  line  AC  and  entending  to  the  arc;  this  is 
the  required  mean  proportional.    For  if  chords 
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AD  and  CD  be  drawn,  the  figure  becomes  a  right  triangle,  since  the  an^le 
ADC  is  inscribed  in  a  semi-circumference,  and  the  perpendicular  from  the 
vertex  of  the  right  angle  in  a  right  triangle  is  a  mean  proportional  between 
the  segments  of  the  hypotenuse. 

7.  Let  AD  bisect  the  angle  BAC:  then  BD:DC=AB:AC.  Draw  BE  par- 
allel to  DA  and  prolong  CA  until  they  intersect  at  E.  ^ 

The  angle  ABE  equaU  the  angle  BAD,  for  two  parallela  ^  ^^     # 
cut  by  as'cant  Ime  make  the  alternate  angles  equal:       ■    ^m^ 
Similarly,   the  angle  AEB  equals  CAD,   which  equals       ■  /  tV 
BAD.     Hence,  A  BE = AEB;  things  equal  to  the  same       J  /    \     x. 
thing  are  equal.    Therefore,  the  triangle  AEB  is  isos-       /       \       >v  ^ 
ceies  and  AB  equals  AE.     But  in  the  triangle  CEB,  ,j^        j)  ^ 

the  line  AD  is  parallel  to  EB  and  divides  the  sides  pro- 
portionally.    Hence,  BD:DC=EA:AC,  substituting  for  EA  its  equal  AB 
gives;  BD:DC=AB:AC. 

8.  The  area  of  the  whole  triangle  is  i  (10x6),  or  80.  Areas  compare  as 
the  square  of  their  homologous  Tines.  Hence,  whole  triangle:  upper  seg- 
ment=10':  4'  . '.  30X16+100=4.8,  the  area  of  the  upper  segment,  30—4.8= 
25.2,  area  of  the  lower. 

9.  Since  areas  are  as  the  squares  of  similar  lines,  s:  s^=m':n'.'.s^=sn' 

the  area  of  the  second  polygon. 

10.  (a)  A  variable  is  a  quantity  that  may  receive  any  required  value.  A 
variable  reaches  its  limit  when  it  differs  irom  a  constant  quantity  by  an 
amount  too  small  for  measurement,  (b)  Two  incommensurable  rectangles 
are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  bases.  Take  a  measure,  which  goes 
an  even  number  of  times  m  one,  but  leaves  a  remainder  in  the  other.  Now, 
by  steadily  diminishing  the  measure,  the  remai^ider  becomes  smaller.  In  the 
limit,  the  remainder  becomes  too  small  to  affect  the  result.  Hence,  the 
proposition. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.  a.  What  is  the  chemical  composition  of  soap?  b.  To  what  is  its  cleans- 
ing power  due? 

2.  Give  two  proofs  that  the  air  is  a  mixture  and  not  a  compound. 

3.  a.  What  is  tne  chemical  symbol  of  ammonia  ;  h.  how  may  ammonia  be 
prepared?    c.  What  is  the  ordinary  commercial  ammonia? 

4.  What  chemical  changes  occur  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid? 

5.  Write  the  equation  mdicating  the  chemical  action  which  takes  place 
when  a.  potassium  is  thrown  on  water;  b.  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  on  zinc. 

6.  What  is  a.  a  salt;  b.  a  chemical  change;  c.  a  hydrate;  d.  an  element; 
e.  a  metal. 

7.  What  is  the  approximate  weight  of  the  hydrogen  in  100  pounds  of 
alcohol,  or  of  hydrochloric  acid? 

8  a,  Whit  is  the  nascent  state  of  an  element?  6.  What  special  power 
has  an  element  in  its  nascent  state? 

9.  What  is  meani;by  thetermsa.  univalent;  b.  bivalent?  e.  Give  an  equa- 
tion illustrating  the  meaning  of  one  of  these  terms. 

10.  Name  f«mr  natural  substances  each  of  which  contains  sulphur  and  a 
metal.  Give  either  the  chemical  name  or  symbol  of  each  substance  men- 
tioned. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (a)  Soap  is  a  stearate,  oleate.  or  palamatate  of  soda  or  potassa,  de- 
pending upon  what  fat  or  oil  is  used  in  iu  manufacture.  The  use  of  soda  as 
the  alkali  makes  a  hard  soap;  potassa  makes  a  soft  soap.  Tallow  is  glyceryl 
st4farate  and  oleate  Boiling  with  the  alkali,  separates  it  into  sodmm  (or 
potassium)  stearate,  and  glyceryl  hydrate,  (b)  In  the  ordinary  manufac- 
ture of  soap,  some  free  alkali  remains  dissolved  or  mixed.  When  this  is 
brought  in  contact  with  dirt— one  of  whose  ingredients  is  commonly  a  fat 
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or  oil,  it  unites  with  it  to  form  a  soap,  when  the  whole  nuus  of  dirt  is  re 
moved. 

2.  One  proof  that  air  is  a  mixture,  not  a  compound,  is  that  a  mixture  of 
one  part  oxygen  and  four  parts  nitrogen  shows  ail  the  leading  properties  of 
the  air.  If  the  proper  proportion  of  argon,  of  carbon  dioxid,  and  of  water 
vapor  be  added  it  can  in  no  way  be  distinguished  from  common  air.  The 
most  conclusiye  proof  that  air  is  a  mixture  is  that  water  absorbs  the  same 
amount  of  oxygen  from  the  air  that  it  absorbs  from  pure  oxygen.  It  does 
the  same  with  nitrogen.  The  proportions  of  the  gases  so  absorbed  are  not» 
however,  those  of  the  air,  but  are  very  different,  the  amount  of  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed being  larger  than  that  of  nitrogen.  If  the  air  was  a  compound,  tbe 
gases  must  De  absorbed  in  the  proportions  of  one  to  four. 

3  (a)  Ammonia  is  H^N.  (b)  Ammonia  is  made  by  heating  some  ammo- 
nium compound,  commonly  ammonium  chloride,  NH4CI,  with  a  strong  alkali, 
usually  lime,  CaO.  The  alkali  reacts  upon  the  NH4  CI,  removing  a  molecule 
of  HCl  uniting  with  it  to  form  a  new  compound  and  setting  free  the  H^N. 
This  is  the  ordinary  commercial  process  of  making  Hg  N.  irom  gas  water, 
(c)  Ommercial  ammonia  is  a  strong  solution  of  HsN.  in  water. 

4.  The  first  step  in  making  sulphuric  acid  is  the  production  of  sulfuious 
anhydrid,  SOa.  This  is  commonly  obtained  either  by  roasting  iron  pyrites 
in  a  free  draft,  or  by  bumine  sulphur.  The  sulfurous  anhvdiid  is  passed 
into  a  lead  chamber  mto  which  steam  and  some  high  oxide  or  nitrogen,  com- 
monly nitro  oxide  Na04,  are  also  paf>sf>d.  The  water  in  the  form  of  steam, 
the  sulphurous  anhydrid  and  the  nitric  oxide  mutually  react  making  sul- 
phuric ac'd,  HsSOa,  and  leaving  lower  oxid  of  nitrogen,  commonly  NfOa. 
ii5.  (a)  K,+2H,0=2KHO+H,.  (b)  Zn+H,S04=Zn  SO4+H, 

6.  (a)  A  salt  is  the  compound,  produced  by  replacing  one  or  more  atoms 
of  the  hydrogen  of  an  acia  by  a  metal,  (b)  Any  change  in  the  number  of 
atoms  wnich  make  the  molecule  of  a  substance  is  a  chemical  change.  It 
may  be  a  separation,  a  union,  or  an  exchange,  (c)  A  hydrate  is  the  com- 
pound produced  by  tne  union  of  the  hydroxyl  radical  with  a  metal,  (d)  An 
element  is  a  substance  whose  molecule  cannot  be  separated  into  atoma  of 
different  kinds,  (e)  A  metal  is  a  substance  that  can  replace  the  hydrogen 
of  an  acid  to  make  a  salt.  Metals  are  generally  hard,  dense,  and  possess  a 
peculiar  lustre  called  metallic. 

7.  (a)  13.04  lbs.     (b)  2.74  lbs. 

8.  (a)  The  nascent  state  of  an  element  is  its  condition  when  given  off 
from  a  compound,  (b)  Usually  only  elements  whose  molecules  contain 
more  than  one  atom  show  any  peculiar  properties  in  the  nascent  state. 
Such  elements  show  greater  chemical  power  m  that  state,  and  it  is  com- 
monly explained  that  the  atom  has  a  part  of  its  chemical  power  used  in 
joining  with  another  atom  to  make  the  molecule. 

9.  (a)  An  element  is  univalent  when  it  has  the  same  combining  power  as 
hydrogen,  H.,  which  is  made  the  unit,  (b)  A  bivalent  element  has  twice 
the  combining  power  of  hydrogen,     (c)  H'-fCr=HCL 

2H'+Q"=H,  0. 

10.  (1.)  Lead  sulphide  or  Galena,  PbS.  (2).  Iron  pyrites,  FeSf  (3) 
Gypsum,  calcium  sulphate  Ca  SO4  2HbO.    4.  Zinc  sulphide,  Zn.S. 

CEOLOGY 

1.  Name  the  three  most  abundant  elements  in  the  matter  forming  the 
earth's  crust  and  state  in  what  subs«^ance  or  substances  each  is  found 
abundantly. 

2.  What  is  true  of  quartz  as  to  a.  cleavage  ;  6.  hardness :  c.  fusibility  ;  d, 
durability ;  e.  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  water  and  common  acids  ? 

3.  Classify  rocks  according  to  formation  and  describe  briefly  each  class. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  a.  sediment;  b,  silt;  c.  delta;  (2.  alluvium  e.  drift? 

5.  Show  how  valleys  are  made  by  a.  erosion  ;  6.  upheaval  of  mountains  ; 
c.  fractures  of  the  earth's  crust. 
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6.  Name  foar  Archaean  rocks,  and  the  moet  abundant  ore  of  the  Archsean 
Age. 

7.  Name  a.  the  periods  of  the  Upper  Silurian  era;  6.  an  important  de- 
posit, a  kind  of  mineral  spring,  and  a  sulphate  found  in  the  Salina  rock. 

8.  Name  a.  the  three  periods  of  Mesozoic  Time;  6.  the  most  abundant 
rock  of  that  time;  e.  the  most  important  animals. 

9.  In  what  ways  can  the  relative  ages  of  rocks  be  told? 

10.  Feldspar  might  be  mistaken  for  quartz.  Mention  three  ways  in  which 
feldspar  differs  from  quartz. 

ANSWEBS. 

1.  Oxygen  is  the  most  abundant  element.  Probably  silicon  comes  next, 
and  calcium  is  probably  the  third.  Oxygen  is  found  free  in  the  air;  makes 
«ight-ninths  of  water;  and  abounds  in  all  the  oxides  as  silica.  Silicon  is  the 
base  of  silica  and  all  the  silicates,  as  clay.  Calcium  is  the  base  of  lime- 
stone, marble,  and  all  calcites. 

2.  a.  Qaartz  has  no  cleavage;  b.  is  very  hard;  e.  is  infusible  before  the 
blowpipe,  but  can  be  fused  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame;  d,  is  the  most  dura- 
ble of  all  the  rocks;  s.  is  unaffected  by  water  and  the  common  acids. 

8.  Rocks  are  stratified  and  unstratified.  Stratified  rocks  are  in  layers; 
were  deposited  from  water;  and  so  consist  of  hardened  sediment.  Unstrati- 
€ed  rocks  are  mainly  rocks  that  have  consolidated  from  a  melted  condition, 
4uch  as  trap  and  basalt. 

4.  a.  A  sediment  is  any  suspended  material  dropped  from  the  water 
which  carried  it.  6.  Silt  is  the  fine  material  washed  from  mingled  sediment 
and  commonly  is  carried  further  from  the  bhoro  than  the  coarse  materials. 
-e.  A  delta  is  the  portion  of  land  built  out  nto  the  ocean  by  the  deposit  of 
the  sediment  carried  in  a  river's  water  and  droppt-d  at  its  mouth,  a.  Allu- 
vium is  the  material  deposited  by  a  nver  at  its  sides  when  it  overflows  the 
banks,  s.  Drift  is  a  general  name  for  superficial  deposits  moved  from  one 
place  to  another.  Formerly  such  deposits  wero  supposed  to  be  moved  by 
water,  mainly  oceanic,  as  it  overflowed  the  land.  Most  drift,  is,  however, 
glacial  deposits. 

6.  a.  As  water  flows  from  an  elevation  towards  the  ocean,  it  gathers 
in  the  hollows  of  comparatively  level  land.  In  these,  the  more  soluble  ma- 
terials are  dissolved,  while  others  are  moved  forward  by  the  energy  of  the 
-descending  water.  This  widens  and  deepens  the  lictle  channel,  until  it  be- 
comes a  miniature  vallev.  At  the  same  time  the  water  continually  cuts  it 
back  into  the  plain.  The  process  continued  for  sges  has  made  wide  and 
deep  valleys  which  have  received  the  name  of  valleys  of  erosion.  6.  The 
bending  of  the  earth's  crust  in  the  process  of  cooling  has  resulted  in  uplift- 
ing mountain  ranji^es  and  depressing  the  portions  between  them,  forming 
vuleys.  e.  Occasionally  the  process  of  6.  rosults  in  such  a  weakening  of 
the  strata  alonir  the  outside  of  a  bend  as  to  produce  a  fracture  of  the  sur- 
face strata.  The  broken  parts  move  apart  leaving  a  valley  between,  which 
is  then  widened  and  de«>pened  by  erosion. 

6  Granite,  felsite,  basalt,  and  old  limestone  are  four  Arohaean  rocks. 
Iron  oro  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  Archsean  oros. 

7.  a.  The  periods  of  the  Upper  Silurian  are  the  Niagara,  the  Salina,  and 
the  Lower  Helderbery^.  h  The  Niagara  limestone  is  an  important  deposit, 
jtf  is  also  the  salt  which  gives  the  name  to  the  Salina.  Salt  springs  occur  in 
the  Salina:  and  Gypsum,  the  sulphate  of  lime,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
salt  deposits. 

8.  a.  The  three  periods  of  Messozoic  Time  are  the  Triassic,  the  Jurassic 
and  the  Cretaceous.  6.  Limestone,  c.  MoUusks.  as  brachiopods,  and  1am- 
<eUibranchs,  with  some  crustaceans,  such  as  trilobites. 

9.  The  relative  ages  of  rocks  are  determined;  a  a  deposit  restinjr  upon 
another  is  the  older;  b.  similarity  of  fossils  determines  approximate  identity 
of  ave,  while  difference  of  fossils  indicates  different  ages;  e.  the  progress 
4ji  life  as  shown  by  increasing  complexity  of  the  fossils  shows  earlier  and 
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later  ages.    A  careful  comparison  of  strata  over  extended  areas  is  often  re- 
quired to  determine  tkie  relative  ages  of  rocks. 

10.  Feldspar  diffeBS  from  quartz,  a,  in  possessing  cleavage  along  two 
directions  at  nearlv  right  angles  to  each  o^ner,  while  quartz  has  no  cleav- 
age; b.  the  form  of  the  crystal  is  entirely  different,  quartz  heing  hexagon- 
caly  feldspar  quadrangular;  e.  quartz  is  harder  than  feldspar. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  Describe  an  experiment  to  show  (u)  atmospheric  pressure;  (b)  the  elas- 
ticity of  gases;  (c)  the  elasticit^r  of  soHds. 

2.  An  iron  ball  weighs  75  lbs.  m  the  air  and  65  lbs.  in  water;  (a)  deter- 
mine its  specific  gravity;  (b)  its  volume. 

3.  State  the  laws  which  govern  the  rate  of  vibration  of  cords. 

4.  Describe  the  process  of  determinmg  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

5.  Describe  the  ditterent  images  produced  bv  an  object  as  it  is  brought 
toward  a  concave  mirror  from  a  considerable  d  stance  m  front  of  it. 

6.  How  does  the  secondary  rainbow  differ  from  the  primary? 

7.  What  is  the  length  of  a  pendulum  that  vibrates  naif  seconds  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York? 

8.  (a)  Name  two  kinds  of  eneranr.  (b)  What  is  the  horse-power  of  an 
engine  that  can  raise  35,000  pouncfs  500  feet  in  two  minutes? 

9.  What  weight  of  water  at  9  degrees  will  melt  20  lt>s.  of  ice  at  0  degree? 

10.  Describe  the  construction  of  the  essential  parts  of  an  electric  motor. 

ANSWERS. 

1.  (a)  The  bladder  gXuan  shows  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  A  cvlin- 
drical  receiver  has  a  piece  of  bladder  tied  tightly  over  one  end  and  dried. 
The  receiver  is  placed  on  the  plate  of  an  air  pump,  bladder  upwards,  and 
the  air  is  exhausted,  when  the  bladder  bursts  inWard  with  a  loud  report, 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  bladder  with  a  much  diminished 
pressure  on  the  under  side. 

(b)  Fill  a  cylinder  which  has  a  piston  fitting  air  tight  with  any  gas  and 
put  the  piston  in  on  top  of  the  gas.  Apply  a  pressure  of  any  known  amount: 
e.g.,  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  This  will  diminish  its  volume  in 
the  proper  ratio,  that  is  one  naif.  But  upon  removing  the  pressure  the 
piston  returns  to  its  original  position,  which  shows  that  gases  are  perfectly 
elastic, 

(c)  Allow  a  ball  of  wo'^d  or  ivory  to  fall  upon  any  common  substance,  as 
a  piece  of  iron,  and  it  will  rebound.  This  shows  that  one  or  both  of  the 
bodies  are  elastic. 

2.  75  lbs.,  less  65 lbs.  gives  10  lbs.,  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal 
to  the  volume  of  ihe  iron  ball.  Hence  75+10=7.5,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  ball;  because  specific  gravity  is  the  relation  of  the  weight  of  a  body  to 
the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water. 

(b)  As  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62  lbs.  (very  nearly)  the  ball  has  a 
volume  of  U  of  a  foot,  or  278.7+  inches. 

3.  Stretched  cords  vibrate  according  to  the  followine  laws:  I.  The  num- 
ber of  vibrations  varies  inversely  as  tne  length;  II.  The  number  of  vibra- 
tions varies  inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  cross  section  of  the  string. 

III.  The  number  of  vibrations  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  stretching 
force. 

IV.  Of  different  materials  the  vibrations  vary  as  the  square  root  of  the 
specific  gravity,  which  represents  the  dersity. 

4.  The  apparatus  u^ed  to  determine  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder  containing  a  weighed  quantify  of  water.  The 
cylinder  is  surrounded  by  a  packing  of  some  non-conductirg  material  to 
confine  the  heat  produced  in  tne  water.  A  vertical  shaft  carrying  a  series 
of  paddles  turns  m  the'water,  motion  being  ffiven  to  the  shsft  by  unwind- 
ing a  cord  which  passes  over  a  pulley  and  has  a  heavy  weight  attached  to 
its  end.  The  time  reauired  for  it  to  fall  is  carefully  noted;  as  well  as  the 
distance  that  it  descends.    The  temperature  of  the  water  is  taken  before 
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the  apparatus  is  set  in  motion  and  at  the  end.    The  rise  in  temperature  is 
caused  by  the  exchange  of  the  mechanical  motion  for  heat. 

The  work  done  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  weight  by  the  distance 
that  it  descends,  less  the  loss  by  f nction.  This  divided  by  the  product  of 
the  mass  of  water  by  the  number  of  degrees  that  it  was  raised  gives  the 
mechanical  equivalent. 


Noie.^The  figure  shows  the  apparatus  as  used  by  Joule. 

6.  An  object  placed  beyond  the  center  of  curvature  of  a  concave  mirror 
produces  an  inverted  diminished  image  between  the  center  and  the  mirror. 

As  it  approaches  the  mirror,  the  image  recedes  and  increases  in  size. 

At  the  center,  object  and  image  blend. 

When  the  object  is  between  tne  center  and  its  principal  focus,  the  image 
18  beyond  the  center  and  is  larger  than  the  object. 

When  the  object  is  at  the  pnncipal  focus,  the  image  is  at  an  infiniteldis- 
tance,  so  disappears. 

When  the  object  is  between  the  principal  focus  and  the  mirror,  the  ima^e 
becomes  erect,  is  behind  the  mirror,  is  smaller  than  the  object,  and  is 
virtuaL 

6.  In  the  primary  bow,  the  ray  of  light  enters  the  upper  side  of  the  rain- 
drop, where  it  is  refracted  downward.  At  the  same  time  it  is  split  up  into 
the  several  primary  colors.  In  the  secoi^dary  bow,  there  are  two  internal 
reflections  and  the  lieht  emerges  at  the  upper  side  of  the  drop. 

7.  Since  the  seconds  pendulum  is  one  meter  long,  the  half -seconds  pendu- 
lum will  be  one-fourth  of  a  meter  long,  the  rate  varying  inversely  as  the 
square. 

8.  (a)  Energy  is  kinetic,  that  is  energy  of  motion;  or  potential,  that  is, 
eneigy  of  position.  Thus  a  body  on  a  tower  of  some  given  height,  as  one 
hundred  feet,  possesses  potential  energy.  If  the  body  begins  to  fall,  the 
energy  is  changed  to  kinetic,  these  being  exchanged  again  when  it  reaches 
the  earth. 

(b)  A  horsepower  is  equivalent  to  88,000  foot-pounds  per  minute.  Hence 
(86,000X500)  -4-  (2X88,000)  =  265.15+  horse  power. 

9  Since  one  pound  of  ice  in  melting  absorbs  the  heat  of  79.25  lbs.  at  1^, 
reducing  the  whole  to  0^,  twenty  lbs.  will  require  twenty  times  as  much. 
But  since  the  water  is  at  9^,  it  will  require  only  one-ninth  as  much.  Hence 
the  operation  is  20X79. 25 -^9= 165  lbs.,  the  water  required 

10.  An  electric  motor  conniets  of  a  permanent  nragnet,  or  an  electro  mag- 
net charged  by  a  small  fraction  of  tne  current  U8^  to  operate  the  motor 
taken  to  it  thru  a  shunt.  An  armature  commonly  parallel  wound,  that  is 
with  the  wires  running  parallel  to  the  shaft  upon  which  the  armature  turns, 
Is  placed  between  the  magnet's  poles.  As  soon  as  a  current  is  sent  thru 
this  it  begins  to  revolve,  the  wires  being  alternately  attracted  and  repelled 
by  the  poles. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

Examinations  in  pedagogy  are  rapidly  becoming  established 
as  essential  tests  in  the  selection  of  teachers  everywhere.  Greneral 
scholarship  is  no  longer  considered  a  sii£Scient  guarantee  of  fitness 
for  school  work.  This  is  as  it  should.be.  A  knowledge  of  peda- 
gogy and  its  related  sciences  may  not  be  proof  absolute  of  teaching 
ability,  but  it  does  show  that  the  possessor  has  made  earnest  efforts 
to  equip  himself  with  the  best  thought  concerning  education. 
Teaching  requires  first  of  all  seriousness  of  purpose  and  a  desire 
to  bring  to  the  work  the  completest  preparation  possible.  It  is  the 
practical  appreciation  of  this  truth  which  ha^  shut  thousands  of 
school-rooms  to  candidates  for  teaching  who  lack  interest  in  pro- 
fessional study.  New  York  city,  which  pays  the  best  salaries  to 
teachers,  also  insists  upon  the  highest  standard  of  pedagogical 
equipment. 


prof c88tonal  Ccacbera  CQantcd!. 

The  requirements  for  licenses  to  teach  are  being  raised 
wherever  fair  salaries  and  able  boards  of  education  conmiand  ijie 
services  of  good  teachers.  New  York  city  being  most  liberui  in 
the  remuneration  of  its  teachers,  is  also  most  insistent  u^n  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  presenting  themselves  for  positions 
in  the  public  school  service.  The  board  of  examiners  has  estab- 
lished a  standard  of  tests  that  may  well  serve  as  a  model.  Cram- 
ming up  on  pedagogical  texts  is  useless.  The  New  York  city 
examinations  are  so  conducted  that  surface  knowledge  and  every 
species  of  sham  must  reveal  themselves.  Favoritism  is  completely 
eliminated.  Honest  work  and  genuine  merit  receive  due  recog- 
nition. 

Other  things  beiiig  equal,  the  teacher  able  to  give  satisfactory 
evidence  of  being  well-read  in  the  literature  of  his  profession  should 
certainly  receive  the  preference,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
his  pedagogical  studies  reveal  seriousness  of  purpose  and  a  desire 
to  make  education  a  life  study.  "  Teachers  are  bom  not  made,'* 
to  be  sure.  So  are  musicians.  Who  would  care  to  argue  that  a 
violinist,  or  pianist,  or  composer  can  get  along  without  instruction 
in  his  art.?    Yet  there  are  people  witii  sufficient  courage  of  igno- 
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ranee  who  will  argue  that  teaching  requires  no  special  preparation. 
So  sublimely  self-satisfied  are  they  with  their  ability  to  do  almost 
anything  they  set  out  to  try,  that  they  would  surpass,  if  they 
could,  the  young  lady  who,  when  asked  whether  she  played  the 
piano,  replied,  "  I  don't  know.  I  never  tried."  These  friends 
would  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  they  could  if  they  but  wanted 
to  try.  What  a  ridiculous  figure  they  do  cut!  Yet  not  so  very 
long  since  they  felt  sure  of  a  large  and  demonstratively  apprecia- 
tive audience  whenever  they  took  the  floor  in  the  assemblage  of 
teachers.  Times  have  changed.  The  future  belongs  to  the  teacher 
who  knows  his  business,  both  theoretically  and  practically;  and 
who  has  equipped  himself  with  the  best  thought  of  the  world  con- 
cerning education. 

The  obscuranti,  who  cannot  understand  how  any  teacher  can 
take  pleasure  in  looking  for  Ught,  are  not  satisfied  to  remain  alone ; 
they  would  have  everybody  sit  in  the  darkness  with  them.  One 
favorite  argument  of  theirs,  directed  against  educational  journals 
and  books  on  teaching,  is,  that  the  things  described  and  suggested 
**  can  never  be  done."  Their  little  twelve-by-nine  horizon  is  to 
them  the  measure  of  all  educational  possibilities.  Experience  is 
detrimental  to  idealism  and  enthusiasm.  ^^  Faith  is  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen."  Educational  theory  will  overestimate  the 
power  of  education,  and  make  appear  as  attainable  what  actuaUty 
denies  us.  But  how  much  better  it  is  to  work  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  hope  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  than  to  depend  upon  experience 
to  light  a  rush  candle  for  them  day  by  day!  Pedagogy  is  the 
idealized  experience  of  the  human  race  organized  into  a  system  of 
education.  How  to  transmit  to  the  growing  generation  the  greatest 
treasures  of  the  ages — ^that  is  the  problem  it  tries  to  answer. 
What  a  poor  stick  of  a  teacher  he  musi*"  ^le  who  does  not  care  to 
know  about  it. 


Cbe  ley  of  Ceacbing« 

How  can  anyone  be  pessimistic,  or  even  dubious,  as  regards 
the  educational  attitude  of  teachers  toward  their  work.^  A  right 
sort  of  teacher  will  grow  in  heart  and  spirit,  however  difficult  the 
work  may  be.  System  cannot  crush  the  life,  except  it  interfere 
directly  with  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher.  Courses  of  study  and 
syllabi  have  no  discouragements  if  the  requirements  they  establish 
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axe  dictated  by  an  enlightened  interest  in  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  children.  The  editor  rejoices  in  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  a  teacher  in  a  large  city  school  system,  whose  beautiful  teacher 
spirit  is  evident  from  these  words: 

"  After  a  most  delightful  summer  I  have  gone  back  to  school 
prepared  to  find  all  my  theories  as  to  what  can't  be  done  entirely 
false,  and  to  make,  what  have  hitherto  seemed  bare  possibilities, 
accomplished  facts. 

"  I  have  taught  twenty  years,  normal  children  the  first  eight, 
and  deaf  children  since,  and  in  all  that  time  there  has  never  been 
a  year  in  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  more  than  in 
any  previous  year  and  to  do  it  in  a  better  way,  and  every  set  of 
children  has  always  been  a  little  more  lovable  than  the  last.  Class 
by  class  they  havejdiffered  a  good  deal  in  natural  ability,  but  not 
much  in  affection  and  willingness  to  give  of  their  best  if  it  was 
wanted." 


The  December  number  will  contain  several  pages  of  questions 
based  upon  the  work  covered  in  the  numbers  for  September,  Oc- 
tober, and  November.  This  review  will  afford  an  opportunity  for 
testing  not  only  the  reading  done,  but  also  the  thought  given  to 
the  topics  here  presented. 


partial  Li8t  of  Hrtidee  to  Hppear  in  the  Dtctmbcr 
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In  response  to  a  request  of  superintendents  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  we  have  prepared  ten  courses  of  study,  fitted  for  use  by  city 
and  country  teachers,  and  at  prices  so  reasonable  as  to  bring  them 
within  the  reach  of  teachers  having  the  smallest  salaries.  These  courses 
generally  include  the  following: 

(i)    £ducational  Foundations,  the  monthly  text-book  of  pedagogy. 

(2)  A  book  describing  and  explaining  educational  principles. 

(3)  A  book   describing  and  explaining  methods  of  teaching  and 
school  management. 

(4)  A  book  treating  of  important  phases  of  the  history  of  education 
or  educational  psychology.  t 

Educational  Foundations ,  one  year. 
Page's  Theor>-  and  Practice, 
Kellogg' 8  School  Management, 
Pestalozzi, 


$1.50 
.80 
.50 
.15 


II. 
Educational  Foundations^  one  year, 
Parker's  Talks  on  Teaching, 
McMurry's  How  to  Conduct  the  Recitation, 
Hooper's  Pot  of  Green  Feathers, 

III. 
Educational  Foundations,  one  year, 
Spencer's  Education, 
Payne's  Nature  Study, 
Quick's  Educational  Reformers, 

IV 
Educational  Foundations,  one  year, 
Payne's  Lectures  on  Education, 
Hughes'  Mistakes  in  Teaching, 
Lang's  Great  Teachers  of  Four  Centuries, 


Regular  price,  $2.95 
Special  net  price,  $2*35 

$1.50 

1.00 

.15 

.25 

Regular  price,  $2  90 
Special  net  price,  $2.1  5 

$1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Regular  price,  $4.50 

Special  net  price,  S3a40 

$1.50 

1.00 

.50 

.25 


Educational  Foundations,  one  year, 
Dewey's  My  Educational  Creed, 
Osterman's  Interest  in  Education, 
Seeley's  German  Schools, 

VI. 
Educational  Foundations,  one  year. 
Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching, 
Hughes'  How  to  Keep  Order, 
Browning's  Educational  Theories, 


Regular  price,     $3.25 
Special  net  price,  S2t40 

$1.50 

.15 

1.00 

1.50 


Regular  price,         $4.15 
Special  net  price,  S3i1  5 

$1.50 

1.50 

.15 

.50 


Regular  price,         $3.65 
Special  net^pnce,  J^^§5 


VII. 
Educational  FotmdationSy  one  year,  $1.50> 

Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching,  l.tW 

Kellogg 's  School  Management,  .9^, 

Allen's  Mind  Studies,  *5g 

Regular  price,         S.JB 
VIII.  Special  net ;  -ce,  S2.80 

Educational  Foundational  one  year,  $1*69 

Tate's  Philosophy  of  Education,  l.SO 

Hughes'  Securing  Attention,  .50 

Kirkpatrick's  Inductive  Psychology,  *8Q 

""  Regular  price,         $^^0 

IX  Special  net  price,  S3«04 

Educational  Foundations,  one  year,  9l-$0 

Educational  Creeds  of  Nineteenth  Century,  -75 

Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching,  1.85 

Quick's  Educational  Reformers,  1,^<^ 

Regular  price,         $4.50 
^  Special  net  price,  S3«GO 

Educational  Foundations,  one  year,  1*50 

Browning's  Educational  Theories,  »Mf. 

Reinhart's  Principles  of  Education,  •'W 

Lang's  Horace  Mann,  •18- 

Regular  price,  f  &.4#. 
Special  net  price,  SI  •Tt( 
The  net  prices  given  above  are  for  single  sets  of  books  sent  podpmU^ 
Books  in  one  course  may  be  substituted  for  those  in  another  or  ttmfi , 
the  following  list — price  for  price.  Special  rates  will  be  quoted  ilf 
quantities  by  express.  We  will  furnish,  if  desired,  books  of  other  piAh'' 
lishers  at  lowest  cost  in  connection  with  Educational  Foundations. 

BooRs  w^hich  may  be  substituted: 

Lang's  Rousseau, 

Lang's  Comenius, 

Hall's  G>ntents  of  Children's  Minds, 

Reinhart's  History  of  Education, 

Rooper'  Child  and  his  Studies, 

Taylor's  Among  Ourselves, 

Seeley's  Grube  Method  in  Arithmetic, 

Parker's  Talks  on  Pedagogics,  I^i 

^^Full  description  of  these  books  will  be  found   in  our  large  U 
pages  descriptive  catalog.     Nearly  all  of  the  above  list  of  books  i 
-widely  known  as  standard,  and  many  are  the  really  great  educat 
books. 

^^Examination  copies  will  be  sent  to  county  and  city  super 
ents  on  receipt  of  information  as  to  proposed  use  and  probable 
of  copies  required,  to  be  paid  for  or  returned  promptly,  if  no|  \ 
Suitable  allowance  will  be  made  if  adopted  and  ordered  in  qu 
E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  6l   E.  9th  Street,  New  York, 
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f^mdaimntal  Coneldcratione  in  8cbool  6conomy. 

HE  opinion  is  often  expressed  that  our  schools  axe  not  as 
they  should  be.  The  complaint  is  heard,  for  example, 
that  the  graduates  of  our  grammar  schools  have  a  very 
poor  comprehension  of  arithmetic,  and  that  their  En- 
glish is  crude  and  faulty.  These  criticisms  are  largely 
justified,  and  are  too  sweeping  only  in  so  far  as  they  fail  to  give 
credit  where  credit  is  due,  for  in  a  certain  percentage  of  our 
schools  some  really  excellent  work  is  done.  Nevertheless,  in  explan- 
ations of  the  cause  of  the  di£5culty,  and  in  the  remedy  suggested 
the  lay  critics  are,  in  my  opinion,  fundamentally  and  absolutely 
wrong.  They  attribute  the  unsatisfactory  work  to  the  supposition 
that  the  new  studies  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  curriculum 
in  recent  years  have  caused  the  three  R's  to  be  neglected.  Then 
these  critics  believe  the  remedy  lies  in  the  elimination  of  the  so- 
called  fads,  so  that  more  time  may  be  devoted  to  the  so-called  es- 
sentials. 

Now  the  data  I  have  collected  during  a  series  of  investigations 
appear  to  me  to  prove  that  the  results  in  any  one  branch  are  not 
determined  by  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  it,  but  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  that  the  pupils  receive.  The  facts  show, 
in  truth,  that  time  devoted  to  a  certain  subject  beyond  a  certain 
point  is  rewarded  by  little,  if  any,  additional  return,  which  means, 
of  course,  that  if  reasonable  results  do  not  follow  ui)on  a  reasonable 
appropriation  of  time,  t^ie  remedy  does  not  lie  in  an  increase  of 
time.  Indeed,  the  data  concerning  this  point  are  so  conclusive  that 
in  certain  branches  the  time  limit  may  be  already  fixed  with  some 
degree  of  definiteness. 

THS  TIME  LIMrr  70&  SFELLIKO  EXEKCISES. 

My  tests  in  spelling,  for  example,  showed  that  the  children  in 
be  schools  who  had  devoted  from  40  to  60  minutes  daily  to  the  sub- 
ject did  not  spell  better  than  the  pupils  in  the  schools  where  not  more 
than  10  or  16  minutes  daily  had  been  devoted  to  it;  indicating 
that  all  the  time  devoted  to  spelling  beyond  16  minutes  a  day  is  wast- 
ed. Next,  my  test  in  arithmetic  has  proved  that  highly  satisfactory 
results  in  that  branch  may  be  obtained  by  46  minutes  daily  instruc- 
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tion,  without  home  stu^y ;  and  the  facts  appear  to  indicate  that  the 
school  which  does  not  succeed  with  that  amount  of  time  would  fail 
if  the  time  should  be  increased  very  much  beyond  that  limit.  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  fix  a  time  limit  for  language,  but  I  have  already 
tabulated  sufficient  data  to  feel  convinced  that  the  same  principle 
applies  to  this  subject  as  well.  Under  the  conditions  mentioned,  it 
is  clear  that  in  practically  all  our  schools  enough  time  is  set  aside 
for  the  three  R's  to  accomplish  satisfactory  results,  and  that  the 
differences  in  the  results  are  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  better  use 
is  made  of  the  time  in  some  schools  than  in  others.  The  results  of 
my  investigations  in  spelling  and  arithmetic  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  in  The  Farum^  and  those  in  language  are  soon  to 
appear  in  the  same  magazine. 

As  the  varying  degrees  of  success  in  the  teaching  of  a  branch 
are  not  due  to  differences  in  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  it,  but 
to  variations  in  the  character  of  the  instruction,  it  is  evident  that 
the  remedy  for  inferior  results  does  not  Ue  in  increasing  the  time, 
but  in  laboring  toward  improvement  in  the  teaching.  This  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  variations  in  the  results  are  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  general  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  that  they 
are  right  who  claim  that  the  remedy  lies  in  a  higher  standard  of 
professional  training.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  my  statistical 
tables  fail  to  show  any  direct  relation  between  professional  equip- 
ment and  success.  By  this  I  mean  that  poor  results  are  not  infre- 
quently found  in  schools  whose  teachers  are,  theoretically,  of  a  com- 
paratively high  order,  while  good  results  are  often  found  in  schools 
where  the  theoretical  qualifications  of  the  teachers  are  less  satisfac- 
tory. Or,  taking  two  schools  having  teachers  of  equal  grade,  the 
results  in  one  may  be  excellent,  and  those  in  the  others  miserable. 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  failure  cannot  be  attributed  primarily  to 
insufficient  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  therefore 
that  the  desired  end  could  not  be  reached  by  adding  a  year  or  two 
to  the  professional  course  and  by  the  universal  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tem of  administration  assuring  appointment  upon  merit  alone. 

THE   EEMEDY   KEA&   AT    HAND. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  foolish  to  argue  that  more  training  and 
less  politics  were  not  desirable  ends;  but  it  so  happens  that  the 
trouble  is  such  that  these  would  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  that  we  fortunately  have  near  at  hand  a  remedy  by  means 
of  which  the  general  efficiency  of  our  schools  could  be  markedly  in- 
creased in  a  very  short  time  with  the  teachers  and  the  political  con- 
ditions just  as  we  find  them  in  the  schools  to-day.    I  am  fully  aware 
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of  the  fact  that  a  remedy  that  promises  marvelous  cures  is  likely  to 
have  no  value  whatever ;  but  then  again  there  is  always  the  chance 
that  it  may  prove  to  be  a  specific.  Let  us  hope  that  my  diagnosis 
of  the  case  is  correct,  and  that  my  remedy  ia  in  truth  a  specific. 

As  to  the  diagnosis,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  variations  in 
the  results  are  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  our  schools  are  suf- 
fering from  the  lack  of  standards  indicating  what  results  can  and 
should  be  obtained  in  a  subject  when  a  specified  amount  of  time  is 
devoted  to  it  in  consequence  of  which  our  teachers  have  no  definite 
goal  in  view,  but  simply  teach  as  they  are  told  to  teach,  and  trust  to 
luck  in  regard  to  results.  If  my  conclusion  is  correct,  the  remedy  is 
evidently  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  en- 
deavor to  determine  how  much  knowledge  and  skill  may  be  reasona- 
bly expected,  under  ordinary  conditions,  for  a  specified  amount  of 
time;  and,  secondly,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  us  to  see  that  each 
child  receives  in  return  for  his  time  and  effort  what  he  is  justly  en- 
titled to  receive. 

That  the  development  of  reasonably  reliable  standards  in  a 
number  of  branches  is  perfectly  feasible  has  been  amply  proved  by 
my  own  investigations.  The  mode  of  procedure  lies  simply  in  sub- 
mitting pupils  of  different  schools  and  localities  to  uniform  tests, 
and  then  basing  our  calculations  as  to  what  may  be  expected  of  all 
teachers  upon  the  results  obtained  by  the  more  successful  ones.  Nat- 
urally, many  factors  in  addition  to  the  results  must  be  taken  into 
account,  so  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  not  entirely  free 
from  complications ;  but  no  technical  difficulties  are  involved  whicdi 
cannot  be  readily  overcome.  There  is,  in  fact,  only  one  adverse 
element  in  the  situation,  namely,  that  the  labor  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  standards,  which  is  by  no  means  insignificant,  does 
not  lie  within  the  province  of  any  individual  or  institution,  so  that 
if  the  work  is  undertaken  at  all,  it  will  have  to  be  done  by  private 
initiative  and  paid  for  by  those  who  believe  in  it. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  here  that  in  February  of  the  pres- 
ent year  an  association,  known  as  the  Society  of  Educational  Re- 
search, was  organized  for  the  specific  purpose  of  developing  educa- 
tional standards  u{>on  a  very  broad  basis  of  facts ;  and  that  educa- 
tors themselves  are  not  at  all  averse  to  the  idea  is  proved  by  their 
hearty  response  to  the  first  call  for  members,  upon  whose  fees  the 
investigations  will  have  to  depend  for  support.  The  society  will 
maintain  a  Bureau  of  Research  whose  purpose  will  be  to  place  itself 
in  touch  with  every  important  school  center  in  the  country,  and  to 
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institute  tests  which  will  demonstrate  with  what  success  the  various 
methods  have  been  rewarded. 

OUE  I«ACE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  STANDA&DS. 

That  the  schools  of  our  country  should  be  so  conspicuously 
lacking  in  educational  standards  is  but  a  natured  consequence  of  our 
educational  system,  under  which  every  locality  is  an  educational 
world  of  its  own,  permitted  to  continue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way, 
regardless  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  the  schools  of  other  lo- 
calities. No  doubt,  in  due  course  of  time,  voluntary  effort  will 
serve  to  demolish  the  inniunerable  Chinese  walls,  and  thus  open  to 
individual  educators  a  very  much  broader  field  of  vision  than  their 
present  one.  But,  in  the  meantime,  considerable  progress  in  the 
right  direction  could  and  should  be  made  officially,  even  under  our 
present  system  of  school  administration;  for  while,  under  existing 
conditions,  the  school  authorities  of  one  locality  are  not  expected  to 
know  what  the  schools  of  other  localities  are  accomplishing,  or  to  be 
guided  thereby,  it  is  no  less  true  that  they  are  responsible  for  the 
schools  of  their  own  locality,  and  are  in  position  to  know^  cind 
ought  to  know  intimately,  what  is  accomplished  in  them.  In  a 
word,  while  the  differences  in  the  success  attained  in  the  schools  of 
different  communities  may  be  pardonable,  to  a  certain  extent,  on 
the  ground  of  our  peculiar  municipal  system,  this  sjrstem  is  not  in 
any  way  responsible  for,  and  does  not  in  any  way  *  pardon,  the 
enormous  differences  so  frequently  found  in  the  different  schools  of 
the  same  locality,  extending  in  some  instances  f rcxn  comparative 
excellence  to  actual  demoralization.  And  while  we  have  no  central 
authority  empowered  with  the  means  of  assuring  a  thoro  de- 
mentary  education  to  every  child  in  our  country,  i^e  authorities  of 
every  community  have  the  means  of  assuring  equal  opportunity  to 
every  child  attending  the  schools  directly  in  their  charge ;  and  steps 
leading  at  least  to  the  development  of  local  standards  should  be 
taken  without  fiurther  delay.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  school  au- 
thorities of  every  community  should  endeavor  to  acquire  a  clearly 
defined  knowledge  of  what  their  more  successful  teachers  are  accom- 
plishing, and  then  do  what  they  can  to  raise  the  standard  of  all  the 
schools  in  their  charge  to  at  least  that  level. 

In  view  of  our  thoroly  established  system  of  local  super- 
vision, which,  in  many  respects,  is  admirable,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  what  I  now  suggest  as  needed  work  had  long  since  been  carried 
into  practice.  But  the  truth  is  that  our  present  system  of  super- 
vision does  not  enable  the  superintendent  to  become  as  familiar  as 
he  should  be  with  the  detailed  work  of  his  schools,  because  he  is  not 
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provided  with  the  means  of  studying  the  results  with  the  required 
precision.  Indeed,  in  recent  years,  no  special  attention  has  been 
given  to  results,  the  emphasis  having  been  laid  on  methods.  Even 
where  the  superintendent  devotes  the  major  part  of  the  school  day 
to  visiting  schools,  he  does  not,  as  a  rule,  acquire  his  knowledge  of 
their  status  by  a  study  of  what  the  teachers  have  accomplished,  but 
bases  his  judgment  almost  entirely  upon  the  impressions  he  re- 
ceives during  his  visits. 

Now,  when  a  superintendent  gauges  the  success  of  a  teacher 
by  impressions,  he  is  likely  to  go  very  far  wrong.  Miss  A.  may  be 
vivacious  and  have  the  power  of  fascinating  children ;  but  she  may 
be  extremely  superficial  or  lenient,  so  that  while  she  may  make  an 
excellent  impression,  and  her  methods  may  be  in  accord  with  our 
present-day  psychology,  her  results  may  be  of  a  very  inferior  or- 
der. On  the  other  hand  Miss  B.  may  be  apparently  slow,  and  her 
methods  unscientific,  in  consequence  of  which  she  may  make  a  rather 
poor  impression ;  but  she  may  be  unusueJly  exacting,  and  may  have 
the  power  of  making  her  pupils  get  down  to  business,  so  that  her 
results  may  be  far  superior  to  those  obtained  by  Miss  A.  However, 
no  definite  law  can  be  laid  down  in  this  regard ;  for  Miss  A.  may  be 
a  successful  teacher  in  fact  as  well  as  in  appearance,  and  Miss  B. 
may  be  weak  in  both  respects.  And  what  is  true  of  an  individual 
teacher  is  equally  true  of  a  building  as  a  whole.  A  principal  may 
be  very  sweet  tempered,  and  the  results  in  his  school  may  be  good ; 
or  he  may  be  a  tyrant,  and  his  results  may  be  poor.  Or  the  oppo- 
site may  be  the  case.  In  a  word,  the  spirit  and  bearing  manifested 
by  a  teacher  or  a  principal  do  not  indicate  the  nature  of  the  re- 
sults, which  can  only  be  known  thru  a  study  of  the  results  themr 
selves.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  enough  for  the  superintendent  to 
^ve  his  teachers  the  benefit  of  his  judgment  and  to  visit  their 
schools  to  see  whether  they  are  following  his  directions ;  but  he  must 
in  addition,  take  stock  from  time  to  time,  to  see  whether  their  teach- 
ing has  been  successful. 

NEED  FOE  FEDA606ICAI.  BOOKKEEFIK6. 

When  a  business  man  wishes  to  know  how  he  stands,  he  does 
not  acquire  his  information  by  walking  thru  his  store  to  see  how 
well  his  clerks  are  attending  to  business ;  but  he  consults  his  books, 
which  alone  can  tell  him  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  In  the  same 
way,  it  is  only  by  maintaining  a  scientific  system  of  bookkeeping 
that  it  will  become  possible  for  the  superintendent  to  know  his 
schools  as  they  really  are.  A  scientific  system  of  pedagogical 
bookkeeping  would  require  the  superintendent  to  open  an  account 
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with  every  teacher  and  every  building;  the  various  entries  repre- 
senting the  class  averages  obtained  upon  uniform  tests,  undertaken, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  individual  branches,  and  suitable  com- 
ment«  thereon.  In  this  way  the  superintendent  would  be  able  to  in- 
form himself  at  any  time  as  to  the  degree  of  success  with  which  each 
branch  had  been  taught  by  each  individual  teacher,  and  in  each 
building  as  a  whole;  and  marked  inequalities  would  become  so  strik- 
ingly app€urent  that  they  would  not  be  very  long  tolerated. 

In  conducting  a  system  of  bookkeeping  such  as  I  have  out- 
lined, two  points  would  have  to  receive  careful  attention  in  order 
that  the  benefit  of  the  system  might  be  fully  realized.  In  the  first 
place,  the  tests  would  have  to  be  tests  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ; 
and,  secondly,  good  use  would  have  to  be  made  of  the  papers  that 
would  be  presented  by  the  pupils.  The  character  of  the  tests  would 
be  of  great  imi>ortance,  because  it  would  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  nature  of  the  teaching  thruout  the  schools.  If  the  tests 
should  be  so  formulated  that  the  pupils  could  make  a  creditable 
showing  if  they  had  been  drilled  along  mechanical  lines,  then  the 
instruction  would  have  a  tendency  to  become  mechanical,  and  the 
schools  to  become  converted  into  vast  machines.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  should  be  formulated  with  the  idea  of  seeing  whether 
the  instruction  had  been  thoro  and  practical,  and  how  well  the 
pupils  had  been  trained  to  think,  then  really  good  teaching  would 
tell,  while  the  pupils  of  mechanical  teachers  would  collapse.  As  the 
ex€umnations  I  have  in  mind  would  be  tests  of  intelligence  and 
ability  rather  than  of  a  knowledge  of  facts,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
most  radical  reformer  would  have  any  cause  to  complain  of  ihem. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  these  tests  would  not 
be  intended  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  pupils  were  fit  for  pro- 
motion, but  simply  to  demonstrate  their  grasp  of  the  respective  sub- 
jects and  their  ability  to  apply  their  knowledge,  i.  e.,  whether  the 
teacher  had  done  her  duty  by  them.  The  difference  between  a  me- 
chanical test  and  a  test  of  power  was  very  clearly  demonstrated  by 
my  examination  in  arithmetic,  upon  which  many  classes  that  had  or- 
dinarily obtained  between  80  and  90  per  cent,  on  the  teachers'  tests- 
did  not  obtain  more  than  15  or  SO  per  cent. 

THE  FBOFEE  USE  OF  FUFLLS'  FAFERS. 

As  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  pupils'  papers,  this  would  ne- 
cessitate a  careful  study  of  details  in  order  that  the  superintendent 
might  be  able  to  tell  in  what  particulars  individual  teachers  or 
schools  were  strong  or  weak,  so  that  his  directions,  with  a  view  to 
improvement,  might  be  direct  and  explicit.    With  this  in  mind,  the 
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work  would  have  to  be  marked  from  many  different  points  of  view. 
In  arithmetic  the  papers  should  be  marked  for  accuracy  in 
computation  and  for  the  comprehension  of  principles,  and  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  errors  should  be  made.  In  this  way  a  single  test 
would,  in  many  instances,  suffice  to  show  wherein  a  teacher  or  a 
school  had  gone  astray  and  where  attention  should  be  concentrated. 
In  language,  the  test  would  have  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give 
the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  express  their  thoughts  in  writing ;  and 
the  papers  should  be  marked  for  sentence  construction,  for  gram- 
matical errors,  for  style,  for  thought  poorer,  for  spelling,  penman- 
ship, and  appearance.  The  papers  from  some  schools  would  be 
found  to  be  neat,  the  penmanship  good,  the  thought  satisfactory, 
but  the  sentence  construction  of  a  low  order.  These  schools  would 
need  drill  in  sentence  construction.  In  other  cases,  the  language 
would  be  satisfactory,  but  the  appearance  poor,  and  here  special  at- 
tention would  have  to  be  given  to  penmanship  and  neatness,  etc., 
etc.,  and  similar  principles  would  have  to  be  applied  to  the  study  of 
papers  in  other  branches. 

The  records  containing  all  these  facts,  if  properly  compiled, 
together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  personality  of  the  teachers,  would 
enable  the  superintendent  to  know  his  schools  as  they  really  are; 
.and,  equipped  with  this  knowledge,  he  would  be  in  position  not  only 
to  understand  the  needs  of  each  school  and  teacher,  but  also  to  dis- 
tribute the  favors  so  that  the  schools  could  be  more  generally  equal- 
ized, and  the  children  of  all  districts  given  their  right  to  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity.  The  needs  of  individual  principals  and 
teachers  could  be  direcUy  brought  to  their  notice  thru  visits,. 
meetings,  etc.,  and  the  schools  could  be  equalized  by  utilizing  the 
individual  teachers  where  they  would  be  likely  to  do  the  most  good. 
Teachers  who  should  constantly  fall  below  the  standard  could  be 
placed  in  the  schools  of  principals  who  had  proved  their  power  to 
get  at  least  fairly  good  work  out  of  comparatively  poor  teachers ; 
and  if  they  should  fail  even  here,  they  would  have  no  right  to  be 
teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  very  strong  teachers  should  now  and 
then  be  transferred  to  the  schools  of  the  weaker  principals,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  some  order  out  of  chaos.  Again,  the  teachers 
in  tiie  schools  showing  marked  weakness  in  particular  branches 
should  be  brought  into  communication  with  the  teachers  of  the 
schools  where  these  branches  had  been  well  taught,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  able  to  see  for  themselves  that  their  own  work  in 
such  lines  had  really  been  weak,  and  to  learn  from  their  more  suc- 
cessful colleagues  what  these  had  done  to  attain  success. 
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POLITICS    NOT  A  MEKAC2. 

When  I  say  that  teachers  who  cannot  succeed  under  any  cir- 
cumstances should  not  be  retained  in  the  schools,  I  do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  political  pull,  it  is  frequently  im- 
possible for  the  superintendent  or  a  principal  to  secure  the  dismis- 
sal even  of  those  whose  inefficiency  is  generally  admitted.  How- 
ever, this  state  of  affairs,  unfortunate  as  it  is,  must  not  be  construed 
as  indicating  that  good  work  is  impossible,  and  poor  work  pardon- 
able, where  the  politician  is  a  leading  factor  in  the  schools.  The 
truth  is  that  inferior  results  are  not  pardonable  on  the  ground  of 
politics  except  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  a  number  insuffici^it 
to  bring  down  the  general  average  of  a  school  or  a  group  of  schools. 
In  a  word,  the  elimination  of  politics,  tho  much  to  be  desired,  is 
neither  essential  to  nor  a  guarantee  of  favorable  results.  This  con- 
tention is  based  on  the  fact  that  some  of  the  best  results  upon  my 
tests  have  been  obtained  in  schools  that  have  had  the  worst  kind  of 
political  conditions  to  contend  with,  while  some  of  the  poorest  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  in  schools  that  have  long  been  practically 
free  from  politics. 

But  in  order  to  maintain  a  system  of  supervision  such  as  I 
have  described,  due  provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  this  would  involve  the  establishment  of  a  new  department 
in  every  school  system,  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  special  €Lssistant. 
This  department  might  be  appropriately  known  as  the  department 
of  examinations,  and  the  special  assistant  as  the  supervisor  of  exam- 
inations.   The  chief  duties  of  this  supervisor  would  be  threefold : 

(1)  To  prepare  the  regular  examination  questions,  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent. 

(2)  To  direct  the  marking  of  the  papers  and  the  tabulation 
of  the  results ;  and 

(3)  To  see  that  the  records  were  accurately  kept. 
Theoretically  it  would  appear  that  such  work  as  this  should  be 

done  by  the  superintendent  himself;  but  practically  this  would  be 
impossible,  because,  in  most  instances,  the  superintendent  already 
has  more  burdens  on  his  shoulders  than  he  can  conveniently  carry. 
I  know  from  experience  that  the  work  of  preparing  test  questions 
and  of  supervising  the  marking  of  thousands  of  papers  calls  for 
the  undivided  attention  of  one  who  can  be  held  directly  responsible 
for  it ;  so  that  if  the  matter  should  be  treated  as  a  side  issue,  it 
might  almost  as  well  be  left  undone. 

COST  OF   A   COMPETENT   COUPS   OP  SUPKKVISOBS. 

Alibo  by  reason  of  quantity,  the  routine  marking  of  the 
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papers  would  have  to  bie  done,  in  any  case,  by  clerical  assistants, 
nevertheless  the  responsible  head  would  have  to  devote  considerable 
time  to  this  work  himself,  as  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  results  of  each  test,  so 
that  he  would  be  able  to  give  specific  directions  to  his  assistants  to 
insure  marking  upon  a  uniform  plan.  And,  again,  special  in- 
stances may  arise  when  the  one  who  is  responsible  for  the  work  will 
think  it  advisable  to  do  all  the  marking  himself,  if  possible,  as  in 
my  recent  test  in  language,  when,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  I 
read  and  marked  personally  no  less  than  8,600  papers.  The  ex- 
pense involved  in  the  maintenance  of  a  fully  equipped  department 
of  examinations — ^which  would  mean,  in  addition  to  the  special  su- 
pervisor, one  efficient  clerk  to  about  150  teachers — ^would  in  the 
larger  cities  not  exceed  twenty-five  cents  per  annum  per  pupil.  In 
a  word,  it  would  mean  an  increase  of  about  1  per  cent,  in  the  cost 
of  educating  the  child,  in  return  for  which  might  be  exi)ected  an  in- 
crease of  50  per  cent,  in  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  In  the  smaller 
localities  the  salary  of  the  supervisor  would  make  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  cost  somewhat  larger ;  but  this  difficulty  could  be  obvi- 
ated if  a  number  of  such  towns  should  combine  to  support  the  spe- 
cial department. 

The  proposed  system,  as  above  defined,  would  not  in  itself  suf- 
fice to  lead  to  the  development  of  universal  educational  standards, 
based  upon  a  study  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  schools  as  a  whole. 
It  would  simply  serve  to  bring  to  view  the  results  of  the  schools  of 
an  individual  locality,  so  that  the  standards  held  up  before  the 
teachers  would  merely  represent  the  better  work  of  that  particular 
group  of  schools.  Nevertheless,  while  the  system  would  not  break 
down  the  barriers  between  the  different  localities,  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  an  important  step  in  that  direction ;  for  it  is  but  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  if  a  superintendent  should  know  definitely  what  his  own 
schools  were  accomplishing,  he  would  be  anxious  to  know  how 
his  work  compared  with  that  of  other  superintendents.  Thus,  it  is 
probable  that,  in  due  course  of  time,  superintendents  of  different 
localities  would  begin  to  come  together  to  compare  notes,  not  from 
a  theoretical  standpoint,  as  they  have  always  done,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  results,  as  they  have  not  yet  begun  to  do.  And  if 
some  of  them  should  finally  muster  up  enough  courage  to  agree 
to  formulate  among  themselves  a  series  of  tests  to  be  submitted  to 
their  pupils  in  common,  the  Chinese  waUs  would  begin  to  crumble, 
and  standards  of  a  higher  order  would  follow. 

Editor  of  the  Forum,  New  York.  J.  M.  Rice. 
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Review  Questions. 

Based  upon  the  contents  of  Educatiokal  Foundations 
for  September,  October,  and  November. 

Selections  from  the  best  lists  of  answers  received  by  the  Editor  will  be  pub- 
lished. Quotations  should  be  indicated  in  the  text.  A  copy  of  a  valuable 
pedagogic  book  will  be  sent  to  the  one  from  whose  list  the  largest  number  of 
answers  are  selected. 

I.  What  constitutes  a  school  ? 

5.  What  demands  may  the  American  common  school  justly 
make  upon  the  teachers  ? 

8.  Discuss  the  proposition  which  defines  the  state  in  a  democ- 
racy as  a  federation  of  school  communities. 

4.  Show  that  the  common  school  by  the  very  nature  of  its 
origin  involves  co-operation  of  parents  as  a  vital  element. 

6.  How  can  the  common  school  best  keep  in  touch  with  the 
changing  demands  of  practical  life? 

6.  How  can  a  superintendent  of  schools  best  serve  his  con- 
stituency? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  freedom  of  the  teacher?  (Discuss 
limitations  in  a  system  of  schools.) 

8.  Mention  examples  showing  present  divergence  of  func- 
tions assigned  to  school  superintendents. 

9.  Under  average  conditions,  what  powers  should  be  vested 
in  a  superintendent  of  schools?    Argue  each  point. 

10.  Wherein  may  be  found  the  real  power  of  example  as  an 
educational  factor? 

METHODOLOGY. 

II.  What  are  the  principal  tests  of  a  good  method  of  teach- 
ing (a)  an  individual,  (b)  a  class?    (Give  reasons.) 

IS.  Which  are  the  chief  considerations  entering  into  intelli- 
gent pedagogical  criticisms  of  an  efficient  method  of  teaching 
children?     (Fundamentals?) 

IS.     Is  a  good  method  essential  to  success  in  teaching?    Why  ? 

14.  Is  it  possible  that  a  teacher  may  fail  of  success  with  a 
scientifically  correct  method?    How  and  why? 

STORY-TELLING  AND   LirEBATUEE. 

15.  Upon  what  does  the  power  of  visualization  depend? 
(Psychological  explanation  and  pedagogical  inferences.) 

16.  What  is  meant  by  idealization,  and  in  how  far,  and  how, 
should  the  school  cultivate  it? 
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17.  Discuss  the  educational  uses  of  fairy  tales. 

18.  What  kind  of  allegories  and  fables  are  best  suited  as 
effective  educational  means?     (Give  full  reasons.) 

19.  Enumerate  the  principal  tests  of  good  fiction  for  chil- 
dren, giving  pedagogical  reasons  for  each. 

20.  Outline  a  number  of  pedagogical  criticisms  of  the  liter- 
ary material  contained  in  the  school  readers  you  are  familiar  with. 

21.  What  do  you  consider  the  chief  educational  uses  of  fic- 
tion? 

22.  What  kinds  of  stories,  and  what  elements  in  them,  appeal 
most  deeply  to  children?    (Give  reasons,  and  apply  to  the  teacher.) 

28.  What  stories  are  best  suited  to  influence  conduct?  Char- 
acterize fully,  and  give  reasons. 

24.  How  may  teachers  develop  the  art  of  story-telling? 

25.  How  would  you  define  literature,  and  what  relative  place 
would  you  assign  to  it  in  laying  down  principles  for  an  elementary 
course  of  study? 

26.  How  much  of  the  history  of  literature  is  necessary  to  an 
appreciation  of  literary  classics? 

27.  How  is  literary  expression  best  cultivated?  (What  cau- 
tions must  be  observed?) 

28.  What  difference  is  there  between  literary  self-expression 
and  what  John  Morley  calls,  **  practice  in  literary  deportment  on 
paper  "  ?    Draw  deductions  for  the  teaching  of  English  in  school. 

29.  What  is  the  end  of  education  on  its  literary  side,  and 
how  may  literature  be  made  to  serve  toward  the  attainment  of  this 
end? 

80.  John  Morley  characterizes  literature  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  influences  for  forming  character.  Discuss  this  pro{)Osi- 
tion,  making  sure  you  understand  his  definitions  of  both  literature 
and  character. 

ENOUSH    COlfPOSmON. 

81.  How  may  the  study  of  literary  masterpieces  serve  as  an 
aid  to  the  teaching  of  composition? 

82.  How  may  young  i)eople  be  best  trained  in  the  use  of 
pure,  good  English?  (Omit  reference  to  formal  grammar,  and 
give  reasons  for  each  statement.) 

88.  Is  English  composition  better  taught  by  training  in 
thought  than  by  training  in  expression?  Explain,  and  give  reasons. 

84.  What  subjects  are  best  suited  for  composition  exercises? 
Give  pedagogical  reasons,  and  cite  illustrations. 
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85.  How  can  the  teaching  of  onnposition  be  made  to  serve 
best  the  general  ends  of  culture? 

86.  What  principal  differences  between  rhetoric  and  the  art 
of  self  expression  must  the  teacher  of  composition  constantly  bear 
in  mind? 

87.  What  oral  preparation  in  the  class  do  you  regard  as 
essential  to  the  most  beneficial  exercise  in  composition? 

88.  How  may  the  ordinary  lessons  of  the  regular  school 
course  be  utilized  in  the  writing  of  compositions? 

89.  What  are  the  chief  uses  of  reproduction  exercises  in  ccMn- 
position?     (Point  out  also  cautions.) 

40.  What  are  the  chief  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  assign- 
ment of  origined  topics  for  o(»nposition? 

41.  How  may  the  humorous  nature  of  children  be  stimulated 
to  self-expression  in  composition  work?    (Give  also  cautions.) 

45.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  rational  plan  for  crit- 
icising the  composition  exercises  of  pupils? 

43.  How  may  the  correction  of  compositions  become  a  val- 
uable educational  means?  (Point  out  also  mistakes  frequentiy 
made  by  teachers.) 

44.  How  may  the  private  reading  of  pupils  be  best  stim- 
ulated and  directed  by  the  assignment  of  topics  for  compositions? 

46.  What  are  the  usual  results  of  too  frequent  writing  of 
compositions?     (What  is  the  most  sensible  rule  to  follow?) 

6EOG&APHT. 

46.  Discuss  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  divisions 
of  geography  (physical,  political,  commercial,  historical). 

47.  Explain  the  meaning  of  a  geographical  map,  and  indi- 
cate inferences  for  the  teaching  of  geography. 

48.  How  may  the  relations  of  geology  and  geography  be 
brought  before  the  child  at  school? 

49.  What  are  the  chief  results  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  teach- 
ing of  geography  ?    (  Give  reasons. ) 

60.  What  is  meant  by  the  method  of  studying  the  geograph- 
ical phenomena  of  the  country  by  means  of  typical  examples  of  its 
physical  features?    Discuss  its  value. 

61.  What  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  map  drawing  as 
an  aid  in  teaching  geography? 

62.  What  relation  should  the  text-book  bear  to  the  map,  in 
teaching  geography?    Give  reasons. 

CHIU)    STUDY   AND    CHIIiD    T&AININO. 

58.     What  is  meant  by  child  study  and  what  are  the  princi- 
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pal  ways  in  which  it  may  be  made  to  yield  value  to  the  educator? 

54.  Enumerate  some  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  childhood 
with  which  the  teacher  should  be  fully  familiar. 

56.  What  is  meant  by  anabolism  and  catabolism  in  the  life 
of  a  child? 

56.  What  are  the  fundamental  differences  between  the  life 
processes  of  the  child  and  those  of  the  adult? 

67.  Compare  the  child's  sense  of  humor  with  that  of  the 
adult.  (Deductions  for  judging  literature  and  illustrations  in- 
tended to  please  children.) 

68.  Why  is  the  dramatic  instinct  so  strong  in  children?  Of 
what  advantage  is  it  to  the  child  as  a  learner? 

69.  What  accounts  for  the  fact  that  children  between  seven 
and  ten  years  of  age  find  it  easiest  to  learn  things  by  rote? 

60.  What  are  the  chief  differences  between  adults  and  chil- 
dren as  regards  (a)  perception,  (b)  memory,  (c)  emotions? 

61.  Since  the  teacher  has  to  deal  with  individual  children, 
he  must  study  differences  as  well  as  resemblances.  In  other  word» 
he  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  child- 
hood in  general.  Discuss  this  proposition,  and  suggest  a  plan  of 
study. 

6S.  What  plan  or  plans  of  classification  are  best  suited  a» 
aids  in  a  study  of  individual  children? 

65.  Give  the  general  characteristics  (a)  of  children  in  whom 
the  motor  nature  predominates,  (b)  of  children  who  are  predom- 
inantiy  sensual? 

64.  What  cautions  must  be  observed  in  every  grouping  of 
children  according  to  abstract  notions? 

66.  What  differences  may  there  be  between  an  individual 
in  the  mass,  the  same  individued  in  dealing  with  a  superior,  the  same 
dealing  with  a  weaker  individual,  the  same  as  an  individual  by  him- 
self?   (What  cautions  to  students  of  children?) 

66.  Why  do  adults  usually  regard  their  early  childhood 
as  the  golden  age  of  their  lives?  (Discuss  unreliability  of  the  aver- 
age adult's  understanding  of  child  nature  and  children.) 

67.  What  is  the  root  of  the  chief  defects  of  home  education 
as  conunonly  managed  [controlled  by  impulses  rather  than  prin- 
ciples]? Discuss,  describe  the  resultant  educational  sufferings  of 
children,  and  point  out  the  duties  which  are  by  inference  imposed 
upon  the  school. 

68.  niustrate  how  difficult  it  is  mcule  to  the  average  child  to 
arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  his  duties. 
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69.  One  of  the  chief  sins  of  educators  enumerated  by  Ferrero 
is  that  parents  and  teachers  do  not  take  children  seriously  enough 
in  some  matters,  and  too  seriously  in  others.  Discuss  this,  describ- 
ing sufferings  caused  the  children,  and  give  pedagogical  inferences. 

70.  What  is  the  most  efficient  remedy  which  the  child  is  given, 
by  his  own  nature,  for  the  pains  caused  him  by  unintelligent  and 
bungling  educators? 

71.  Mention  special  defects  in  children,  which  are  most  fre- 
quently noted  at  school,  and  describe  appropriate  lines  of  treatment. 

72.  Why  is  psychological  training  necessary  to  really  fruit- 
ful child  study? 

78.  What  rules  should  be  observed  in  the  teaching  of  nerv- 
ous children? 

74.  Discuss  the  backwardness  of  children,  and  suggest  rules 
for  their  education. 

76.  What  are  the  principal  causes  of  mental  fatigue  in  chil- 
dren? 

76.  Enumerate  physical  evidences  of  fatigue  in  children. 

77.  What  are  the  usual  effects  of  monotony  in  school  work? 

78.  What  are  the  usual  causes  of  cruelty  in  nervous  children? 

79.  How  may  a  study  of  the  social  qualities  of  a  child  reveal 
the  state  of  his  physical  and  mental  health? 

80.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  lying  of  children,  and  what 
educational  course  is  it  best  to  pursue? 

81.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  rational  course  to  pur- 
sue in  the  education  of  children  who  show  precocity  in  some  direc- 
tions? 

Hierro&T  of  education. 

82.  Which  methods,  according  to  Comenius,  are  best  suited 
for  ascertaining  and  expounding  truth  ?  (Give  an  example  of  each). 

88.     What  does  Comenius  mean  by  the  "Syncratic''  method? 
86.     What  was  the  central  purpose  of  the  educational  reform 
endeavors  of  Comenius  ? 

86.  What  should  form,  according  to  Comenius,  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  method  of  school  teaching  [  *^  thread  of 
Ariadne'']? 

87.  (a)  What  does  Comenius  consider  the  final  aim  of  all 
child  training  ? 

(b)  The  central  and  supreme  school  ? 

88.  Give  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Comenius  and  indi- 
cate his  place  in  the  history  of  education. 
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Methodology  of  Education. 

Cbe  Ccacbcr  Before  Die  Claee* 

TH£    CLASS   AN    O&GANIC    UNITY. 

HHRU  the  teacher  as  its  heart  and  soul  the  class  is  trans- 
formed from  a  gathering  of  separate  individuals  into  an 
organic  whole.  Its  members  are  held  together  by  a  bond 
of  sympathy  and  mutual  dependence,  the  peculiarities 
and  distinct  interests  of  each  contributing  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  others. 

The  work  of  teaching  a  class  is  more  complicated  and  difficult 
than  that  of  teaching  a  single  pupil,  but  when  properly  done  it 
yields  more  excellent  results.  The  elements  of  number  and  diver- 
sity, which  embarass  the  unpractised  teacher,  when  skillfully  di- 
rected become  a  source  of  power  and  a  means  of  success.  The  vari- 
ety incident  to  class  work  drives  away  monotony,  prevents  one- 
sidedness  and  infuses  life. 

In  a  properly  managed  class  there  are  no  idlers.  The  work 
done  by  one  pupil  is  done  by  all.  The  questions  and  illustrations 
given  by  the  teacher  are  received  by  every  individual  in  the  class 
as  if  specially  addressed  to  himself ;  and  the  pupil  called  on  speaks 
for  the  class,  every  member  of  which  holds  himself  responsible  for 
the  answer  given.  Tlien  he  who  for  the  time  acts  as  spokesman  for 
the  class,  feeling  the  pressure  which  comes  from  the  interest  and 
eagerness  of  the  others,  is  stimulated  to  greater  effort  and  higher 
achievement  than  he  could  attain  to  apart  from  this  impelling 
force. 

THE  TEACH£&  SHOULD  FSEPASE  THE  LESSON. 

To  one  who  expressed  surprise  that  after  such  long  successful 
experience  in  teaching  he  should  spend  so  much  time  in  preparing 
for  class  work.  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby  is  said  to  have  replied — 
'^Wholesome  water  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  stagnant  pool." 
No  matter  how  frequently  the  teacher  may  have  taught  the  lesson 
he  will  find  advantage  in  fresh  study.  If  he  gains  no  new  facts,  he 
will  at  least,  find  new  ways  of  presenting  the  old  ones;  and  even 
though  the  new  way  is,  in  itself,  no  better  than  the  old,  it  will  in- 
spire the  teacher  with  fresh  enthusiasm  and  power.  The  teacher 
who  ever  follows  the  same  beaten  track  becomes  a  weariness  to  him- 
self, and  enfeebles  his  energies  by  his  monotonous  humdrum. 
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In  the  case  of  the  text-book  lesson,  the  teacher  should  carefully 
study  what  has  been  assigned  for  the  pupils  to  learn.  This  is  es- 
sential to  thoro  and  skillful  examination,  and  also  to  such  use  of 
the  statements  of  the  book  as  shall  give  them  power  to  awaken  new 
thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  The  teacher  who  requires  to 
keep  one  eye  on  the  text-book  while  conducting  a  lesson,  cannot 
exercise  much  power  over  his  class. 

Sriltoteleel^biloropbomm  pfinccpd. 


Aristotle  with  a  class  of  his  pupils.— From  an  old  woodcut  made  by  a 
master  of  the  art  at  Aogsbuzg,  Germaiiy,  about  1480. 

But  the  teacher  should  have  other  resources  and  more  complete 
knowledge  than  the  text-book  affords.  The  ability  to  bring  out  of 
his  treasury  things  new  and  old  will  inspire  him  with  consciousness 
of  power,  give  freedom  in  following  out  the  details  of  the  subject, 
and  furnish  him  with  varied  illustration.  It  will  give  him  the 
power  to  awaken  the  interest  of  his  pupils  and  develop  a  love  of 
knowledge  which  can  never  result  from  simply  "hearing  the  lesson." 

SHOW    PUPECiS    HOW    TO    STUDY. 

A  mother  once  remarked  that  if  the  teacher  would  show  her 
children  how  to  prepare  their  lessons  she  would  hear  them  recite. 
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Teachers  are  liable  to  overlook  the  fact  that  children  do  not  know 
how  to  study.  The  preparation  which  they  are  most  likely  to  make 
consists  in  simply  memorizing  words.  They  need  to  be  taught  to 
analyze  the  lesson  so  as  to  discover  its  various  parts,  divisions,  or 
topics,  with  their  relationship  to  each  other  and  to  old  knowledge. 
Having  thus  looked  at  the  lesson  in  its  general  outline,  they  should 
follow  out  each  part  in  its  details,  illustrations,  and  practical  ap- 
plications. Such  a  preparation  is  based  on  intelligence.  In  ajssign* 
ing  the  lesson,  the  teacher  should  guide  the  pupils  in  this  analysis 
until  they  acquire  the  ability  to  make  it  without  his  aid. 

POSITION  OF  THE  PUPILS. 

Vigorous  mental  action  is  dependent  on  physical  energy.  A 
careless,  lounging  attitude  of  body  induces  a  correspondingly  re- 
laxed and  sluggish  condition  of  mind.  Pupils  should  sit  erect  in  an 
attitude  of  expectancy,  with  eyes  directed  to  the  teacher;  when 
called  on  to  answer  a  question,  they  should  rise  promptly,  stand 
firm  nd  erect,  and  remain  standing  until  directed  by  word  or  sign 
to  restune  their  seat.  Children  should  not  be  required  to  sit  in  any 
unnatural  or  constrained  position,  nor  in  any  one  position  for  a 
long  time. 

POSITION   AND    MANNE&   OV    THE    TEACHEB. 

The  teacher  should  be  animated  and  energetic,  but  not  bois- 
terous. His  eyes  should  be  vigilant,  moving  up  and  down  the  class. 
When  requiring  to  use  the  blackboard,  he  should  not  turn  his  back 
to  the  dass,  but  stand  with  the  left  side  to  the  board.  The  work 
must  move  on  briskly.  After  a  difficult  question,  it  may  be  advis-* 
able  to  allow  a  little  time  for  thought  before  naming  the  pupil  to 
give  the  answer.  Even  here,  however,  caution  is  necessary  lest  a 
habit  of  slow  thinking  be  cultivated.  The  succeeding  question 
should  follow  promptly  ^f ter  an  answer  has  been  given.  A  pleas- 
ant,  cheerful  and  courteous  manner,  ease  and  grace  in  movement 
and  taste  in  dress  are  important  elements  of  success  in  the  school- 
room. 

VOICE  CULTUBE. 

Careful  culture  of  the  voice  claims  the  attention  of  every 
teacher  who  aims  at  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  A  good  voice 
is  a  power  in  securing  attention  and  order  in  the  school-room.  The 
teacher  should  not  talk  too  much,  nor  too  loud,  nor  in  continued 
monotone.  Children  are  often  made  uncomfortable  and  wholly  unfit 
for  work  by  the  loud  shoutjng  and  constant  monotonous  talk  of  the 
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teacher.  By  speaking  in  low,  soft,  and  well-modulated  tones,  the 
teacher  is  less  wearied  with  work,  and  he  is  stimulated  by  the  very 
music  of  his  voice  to  higher  effort;  by  the  same  means,  also,  the  at- 
tention of  the  children  is  secured  and  a  receptive  condition  of  mind 
is  induced  by  the  peaceful  serenity  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
are  working. 

Some  teachers  speak  in  loud  tones  for  effect — ^to  make  an  im- 
pression. This  is  a  mistake.  Emphasis  lies  in  modulation  and  con- 
trast. Variation  of  voice  should  be  cultivated, — ^low  and  loud  and 
low  again;  from  soft  to  strong,  from  slow  to  swift;  but  always  dis- 
tinci.  Especially  in  giving  reproof  let  the  teacher  speak  in  low, 
deliberate  voice.  Consciousness  of  power  does  not  seek  noisy  dem- 
onstration. 

THE    PUPILS   SHOUIiD    DO    THE    WORK. 

Doing  IB  at  once  the  highest  test  of  knowledge  and  the  surest 
means  of  progress.  The  teacher  shows  his  ability  by  keeping  his 
pupils  in  the  foreground  with  the  least  possible  display  of  himself. 
It  is  often  easier  for  the  teacher  to  do  the  work  himself  than  to  lead 
the  pupil  to  do  it  intelligently.  Sometimes,  however,  especially  in 
miscellaneous  schools,  thru  lack  of  time,  telling  or  showing  must 
take  the  place  of  teaching.  When  a  teacher  is  compelled  to  work 
an  exercise  for  a  pupil,  he  should  afterwards  give  the  pupil  a  simi- 
lar exercise  to  work  out  by  himself.  As  far  as  practicable  the  mak- 
ing of  diagrams  and  maps,  blackboard  exercises,  pointing  out 
places  on  maps,  and  other  work  of  this  kind  should  be  done  by  the 
pupils. 

BBQUniB    FULL   ATTENTION   AND    SELF-CONTEOIi. 

The  teacher  should  impress  the  idea  that,  unless  by  special  ex- 
ception, all  questions  and  explanations  are  intended  for  every  pupil 
in  the  class,  and  that  every  one  is  held  responsible  for  the  answers 
given.  When  the  question  has  been  stated  all  who  are  prepared  to 
answer  should  raise  the  hand.  This  should  be  done  quietly,  without 
gesticulation  or  undue  eagerness.  When  one  is  called  on  to  answer 
the  others  should  put  down  their  hands  and  remain  quiet  until  the 
speaker  has  taken  his  seat.  Any  movement  to  express  dissent 
while  one  is  speaking,  besides  being  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  cour- 
tesy, will  naturally  cause  embarrassment.  After  the  one  called  on 
has  taken  his  seat,  hands  should  be  raised  to  show  dissatisfaction. 
It  is  often  advisable  to  call  on  pupils  who  have  not  held  up  their 
hands.  This  will  make  an  uncomfortable  exposure  of  negligence 
and  tend  to  secure  attention. 
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DSSIRE  POB  XNOWIiEDOE  SHOUU)  BB  BNCOUBAGED. 

Children  are  naturally  inquisitive.  The  teacher  should  aim  to 
cultivate  the  desire  for  knowledge  and  to  direct  it  into  proper  chan- 
nels. He  should  be  especially  attentive  to  those  pupils  who  have 
little  love  for  study,  watching  for  manifestations  of  interest  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work.  He  should  seek  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
any  awakening  interest  that  he  may  discover,  and  thru  it  de- 
velop wider  interest  and  greater  mental  activity. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions  on  matters 
connected  with  the  subject  in  hand,  and  also,  at  proper  times,  on 
other  subjects  in  which  they  may  be  interested.  If  the  question  is 
irrelevant,  calculated  to  take  the  attention  from  the  subject  under 
discussion,  the  matter  should  be  deferred  to  a  more  suitable  time. 
If  the  teacher  is  unable  to  answer  a  pupil's  question,  he  should  ad- 
mit it  frankly,  and  take  the  first  available  opportunity  to  obtain  the 
desired  information. 

The  teacher  should  recognize  approvingly  the  faithful  prej)- 
aration  of  lessons.    He  should  examine  into  causes  of  failure,  and 
discriminate  between  failures,    which  arise  from    negligence    and 
those  which  do  not  imply  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
TrurOj  N.  S.  J.  B.  Cai^kin. 


988i8tiiig  Ccacbera^ 

The  matter  of  assisting  the  regular  teachers  in  the  management 
of  very  laige  classes  is  one  to  which  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Superintendents  has  given  a  great  deal  of  consideration  during  the 
past  year.  There  are  now  three  different  classes  of  ^  ^  assisting  ^^ 
teachers  in  the  New  York  schools : 

(1)  The  morning  kindergartner  becomes  an  ^^assisting''  kin- 
dergartner  for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon;  the  afternoon  kindergart- 
ner becomes  an  ^^assisting''  kindergartner  for  an  hour  in  the  fore- 
noon; (2)  in  the  part-time  classes  the  teacher  of  the  morning  class 
becomes  an  ^^assisting"  teacher  for  an.hour  in  the  afternoon;  the 
teacher  of  the  afternoon  class  becomes  an  ^^assisting"  teacher  for 
an  hour  in  the  forenoon;  (8)  the  pupil-teachers  of  the  training 
schools  become  ^^assisting"  teachers  during  the  entire  day,  when 
they  are  not  employed  as  substitutes,  in  classes  to  which  they  are 
assigned  by  the  principals  of  schools. 

For  the  suggestion  of  the  scheme  of  "assisting*'  teachers,  we 
are  primarily  indebted  to  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  who,  some 
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years  ago,  pointed  out  that  one  way  of  obviating  the  difficulties  of 
teaching  a  very  large  class  is  to  provide  an  assistant  to  the  regular 
teacher  who  could,  upon  occasion,  take  a  group  of  pupils  that 
for  any  reason  require  special  attention.  For  many  of  the  practical 
details  of  the  plan,  we  are  indebted  to  the  scheme  for  individual 
teaching  carefully  and  successfully  worked  out  in  the  schools  of  Bar 
tavia,  N.  Y.,  by  Superintendent  John  Kennedy. 

The  following  instructions  as  to  methods  of  utilizing  the  ser- 
vices of  assisting  teachers  have  been  issued  to  principals : 

A  by-law  of  the  board  of  education  prescribes  that  "Teachers 
of  morning  part-time  classes  shall  assist  the  afternoon  teachers 
from  1.16  to  2.80  P.  M. ;  teachen  of  afternoon  part-time  classes 
shall  assist  the  morning  teachers  from  10  to  11.15  A.  M .  '*'* 

The  board  of  education  adopted  also  the  following  by-law: 

The  course  of  study  in  training  schools  shall  be  two  years  in 
length;  one  and  one-half  years  of  this  time  shall  be  devoted  to 
theory  and  observation,  and  one  term  to  practice.  The  practice 
teaching  shall  be  done  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  after  the  stu- 
dent shall  have  passed  the  examination  for  License  No.  1  and  shall 
have  been  given  a  substitute's  license.  Students  holding  substitute 
licenses  shall  be  assigned  to  elementary  schools  by  the  principals  of 
training  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents. In  these  schools  they  shall  render  service  in  place  of  absent 
teachers,  and  by  assisting  in  the  teaching  of  large  classes  when  reg- 
ular teachers  are  not  absent.  Such  students  shall  report  at  least 
once  a  week  to  the  principals  of  their  respective  training  schools 
for  criticism  and  advice.  For  each  day  of  actual  teaching  service 
in  elementary  schools,  either  in  substituting  or  assisting,  ti  ^ 
receive  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  day.  Principals 
of  schools  to  which  such  students  are  assigned  shall  report  their  ser- 
vice to  the  principals  of  training  schools,  who  shall  prepare  the 
necessary  pay-roll. 

There  are  thus  two  classes  of  assisting  teachers :  (a)  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  teachers  of  part-time  classes,  and  (b)  pupil 
teachers  from  the  training  schools  assigned  to  particular  schools 
for  substitute  service,  who,  when  not  engaged  in  rendering  substi- 
tute service,  are  to  be  assigned  by  principals  to  assist  the  teachers 
of  large  classes. 

For  the  guidance  of  principals  in  directing  the  work  of  as- 
sisting teachers,  the  following  suggestions  are  offered: 

1.  The  work  of  the  assisting  teacher  should  lie  chiefly  in  in- 
structing those  members  of  a  class  who  may  be  d^cient  in  one  or 
more  branches  of  study,  with  a  view  to  bringing  them  up  to  grade. 
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2.  When  several  children  are  similarly  deficient,  they  should 
receive  attention  in  groups  rather  than  as  individuals. 

S.  The  assisting  teacher  should  render  assistance  to  the  regu- 
lar teacher  in  the  room  where  the  regular  class  is  reciting  and  not  in 
some  other  room.  The  children  selected  by  the  regular  teacher  for 
instruction  by  the  assisting  teacher  should  be  grouped  preferably 
in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  room  from  that  in  which  the  regular 
teacher  is  doing  her  work  with  the  larger  part  of  the  class. 

4.  Assistance  can  be  rendered  either  at  the  time  of  the  regu- 
lar recitation  or  during  a  study  period. 

5.  If  the  classes  are  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  recita- 
tion, and  the  other  for  study,  the  work  of  the  assisting  teacher  will 
be  more  effective. 

6.  The  assisting  teacher  should  assist  deficient  or  backward 
pupils  in  all  the  branches  and  not  confine  her  attention  to  one  or 
two  branches  of  study  only. 

7.  The  assisting  teacher  should  always  have  in  mind  the  ne- 
cessity of  doing  her  work  in  a  quiet  manner  so  as  to  distract  as  little 
as  may  be  the  attention  of  the  pupils  with  whom  the  regular  teacher 
is  working. 

8.  While  the  assisting  teacher  should  use  her  own  individual 
method  of  bringing  the  backward  or  deficient  pupils  up  to  grade, 
she  should  endeavor  to  instruct  the  children  so  that  the  method  of 
the  regular  teacher  and  her  own  shall  in  no  way  confuse  or  hamper 
the  child  when  he  shall  come  no  longer  to  need  special  assistance. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  part-time  classes  which  come 
in  the  morning  for  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  term  should  come  in  the 
afternoon  for  the  second  ten  weeks  of  the  term,  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  firmly  believed  that  by  the  harmonious  working  together 
of  the  regular  teacher  and  her  assistant  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
part-time  classes  for  the  lowest  grades  are  advantageous  rather 
than  harmful,  and  thruout  all  grades  by  such  harmonious 
action  fewer  children  will  fail  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
New  York.  Wtljaam.  H.  Maxwell,  City  Superintendent. 


By  introducing  the  school  physician,  by  asking  parents  to  re- 
j)ort  health  and  home  habits  of  children,  we  are  treating  home  and 
school  as  parts  of  a  single  healthy,  happy,  useful  life,  and  seeing 
that  the  avoidable  breakdown  of  a  child's  health  is  murder  in  the 
first  degree  for  which  parents  and  school  oflicers  are  jointly  respon- 
^ble.  Pm».  William  DeWitt  Hyde. 

Bowdoin  College. 
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DaScipline  and  School  Government. 

Junqit  Law  ae  an  6ducat{onat  Code* 

HHOSE  of  us  whose  lot  it  may  be  to  act  as  explorers  and 
pioneers  and  workers  for  the  development  of  the  youthful 
country,  "Mansoul/'  must  have  often  felt  that,  tho 
we  may  hold  any  number  of  concessions  from  the  paren- 
tal directors  of  the  company,  we  are  by  no  means  cer- 
tain as  to  what  our  reception  may  be  by  the  natives  thereof. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  an  ideal  for  education  and  a  scien- 
tific method  of  attempting  its  realization,  but  we  are  not  likely  to 
do  very  much  good  unless  we  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  child  to 
be  educated.  This  need  not  necessarily  be  unconscious ;  in  fact,  to 
keep  it  so  is  to  risk  bringing  up  a  generation  of  fatalists,  who  rebel 
against  all  authority  until  crushed  by  its  superior  force,  which 
they  then  promptly  dub  "cruel  destiny." 

Authority  should  ever  go  hand  in  hand  with  docility,  and  no 
obedience  or  submission  is  worth  having  unless  it  be  voluntary. 
Yet  there  are  many  and  great  difficulties  in  sharing  our  educational 
doctrines  with  the  children  whom  they  most  concern.  It  is  "too 
hard  for  them,"  they  cannot  realize  all  the  factors  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  nor  all  the  issues  at  stake,  and  to  talk  them  over  or  to 
endeavor  to  explain  them  is  to  run  the  risk  of  "preaching."  No- 
thing so  minimizes  the  good  we  would  fain  do  as  to  give  occasion 
for  the  mental  and  moral  recoil  which  all  feel  when  they  are 
"preached  at."  Whatever  may  be  the  discourse,  the  child  is  apt  to 
believe  that  the  text  is  found  in  the  last  chapter  of  your  "Black 
Book  for  Pupils'  Deadly  Sins,"  and  his  sense  of  justice  is  offended 
at  what  seems  to  him  an  unwarranted  form  of  scolding!  Ijt  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  a  child  wishing  that  it  were  its  own  cat, 
dog,  or  pony,  that  it  might  be  freed  from  the  restrictions  and  re- 
straints of  its  educators !  The  exaggerated  love  which  most  chil- 
dren bear  to  animals  is  partly  the  natural  instinct  of  weak  creatures 
to  bajid  together,  partly  the  excess  in  the  development  of  their  own 
animal  natures  over  the  still  more  immature  mental  and  moral  en- 
dowments, and  partly  a  sort  of  envious  longing  for  their  appar- 
ently more  unfettered  lot. 

The  children  of  this  generation  need  no  longer  suffer  from  this 
perhaps  natural  deception.  A  prophet  has  arisen  to  prove  that 
"the  law  is  like  the  giant  creeper,  because  it  drops  across  everyone's 
back  and  no  one  can  escape." 
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This  *Taw"  made  by  the  animals  from  the  dim  necessities 
which  they  felt  behind  them,  is  a  code  both  for  the  ^* jungle"  and 
for  the  nursery.  It  provides  us  with  that  point  of  approach  where 
child  and  teacher  may  meet  in  agreement.  No  one  can  call  a  de- 
lightful thrilling  animal  story  ^*a  preaching,"  neither  having  read 
the  same  can  they  ignore  the  lessons  plainly  taught  them  by  their 
beloved  animals. 

^* Jungle  law,"  as  set  forth  in  the  two  jungle  books,  is  an  ideal 
moral  code  for  children.  It  does  not  drive  them  back  to  seek  for 
first  causes  nor  encourage  bewildering  "why's."  It  is  a  series  of 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  individual,  which  are  plainly 
shown  to  be  necessary  because  all  are  members  of  a  community. 
"The  strength  of  the  pack  is  the  wolf,  and  the  strength  of  the  wolf 
is  the  pack." 

Jungle  law  is  very  clear  and  plain  as  to  our  relationships  with 
the  world  and  oiu^elves ;  it  does  not  enter  into  our  relationship  to 
God.  But  the  spirit  of  submission  to  something  higher  than  our 
own  wills  pervades  it,  and  right  and  wrong,  cause  and  effect,  have 
their  full  recognition.  The  story  of  "How  fear  came,"  is  only  a 
variant  of  that  first  miserable  awakening  to  self -consciousness  and 
sin  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  "Thou  hast  killed  the  buck,  and  thou 
hast  let  death  loose  in  the  jungle,  and  with  death  has  come  fear, 
so  that  the  people  of  the  jungle  are  afraid  one  of  the  other."  That 
is  the  picture  of  the  fallen  animal  world,  who  having  all  some- 
cause  to  be  ashamed  must  echo  "to  each  his  own  fear." 

The  law  is  primarily  for  self-preservation,  not  for  selfish  pur- 
poses alone,  but  because  the  one  is  tiie  imit  of  "the  full  pack."  All* 
must  learn  it,  and  that  while  young,  for  "is  there  anything  too  little 
in  the  jungle  to  be  killed?"  Moreover  they  must  learn  it  in  a  hum^ 
ble  and  receptive  spirit,  "For  the  jungle  is  large  and  the  cub  he  is 
small.  Let  him  think  and  be  still."  The  law  is  clear  as  to  the  re- 
spect we  owe  to  ourselves — 
**Wash  daily  from  nose  tip  to  tail  tip,  drink  deeply  but  never  too 

deep. 
And  remember  the  night  is  for  hunting,  and  forget  not  the  day  is 
for  sleep." 

Every  station  of  life  is  shown  to  have  its  own  rights  which 
may  be  duly  claimed,  and  they  are  the  rights  of  all  of  the  same 
standing.  Duties,  namely  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others, 
are  quite  as  forcibly  insisted  on.  The  cub  is  to  "keep  peace  with 
the  lords  of  the  jungle,"  to  leave  disputes  to  be  settled  by  his  su- 
periors, to  remember  that  "Pack  right  is  the  right  of  the  meanest," 
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and  that  "in  all  that  the  law  leaveth  oi)en  the  word  of  the  head  wolf 
is  law.**  Indei>endence  is  inculcated.  "Remember  the  wolf  is  a 
hunter,  go  forth  and  get  good  of  thine  own."  But  there  are  right 
and  wrong  ways  of  earning  a  living.  "But  kill  not  for  pleasure  of 
killing,  and  seven  times  never  kUl  man" 

The  law  not  only  states  general  duties  and  rights,  but  it  par- 
ticularizes on  many  points.  Two  faults  it  is  for  ever  girding  at, 
openly  or  covertly,  "raw  haste  half-sister  to  delay,**  and  unneces- 
sary talk.  "What  is  the  law  of  the  jungle — strike  first  and  then 
give  tongue,"  so  runs  the  saying,  and  useless  objections,  or  any  im- 
patience against  overruling  powers  are  all  met  with  "it  is  the  law." 
Scorn  of  useless  multiplication  of  words  in  argument  is  shown  by 
the  good  advice — 

"Feed  them  silence  when  they  say 
Come  with  us  an  easy  way." 

We  are  told  that  "  the  jungle  people  never  hurry  unless  they 
have  to,  for  it  was  haste  that  killed  the  yellow  snake  that  eat  the 
sun."  But  once  a  matter  is  in  hand  there  is  to  be  no  shirking  and 
turning  back,  "  it  is  not  good  hunting  to  leave  game  afoot.**  For 
those  who  break  the  law  the  penalty  is  severe,  "for  the  wolf  that 
shall  keep  it  shall  prosper,  but  the  wolf  that  shall  break  it  must 
die.*'  But  for  those  who  cannot  fairly  be  held  responsible  there  is 
justice,  for  "if  there  be  a  doubt  which  is  not  a  killing  matter  in  re- 
gard to  a  new  cub,  the  life  of  the  cub  may  be  bought  for  a  price.** 
The  law  is  strictly  just,  not  nullified  by  the  cruel  kindness  of  a  mo- 
ment's weak  pity,  for  "sorrow  never  stays  punishment."  But  then 
on  the  other  hand,  "one  of  the  beauties  of  the  jungle  law  is  that 
punishment  settles  all  scores — ^there  is  no  nagging  afterwards." 
For  those  who  are  banded  together  by  the  law  there  is  brotherhood 
and  fellowship.  "Grood  hunting  all  who  keep  the  jungle  law,**  but 
for  the  lawless  there  is  scorn  and  repugnance.  Bad  companions  are 
to  be  shunned  and  avoided,  at  great  cost  if  needs  be — 

"When  you  say  to  Tabaqui  *my  brother,* 
When  ye  call  the  hyena  to  meat ; 
Ye  may  cry  the  full  truce  with  Jacala, 
The  belly  that  runs  on  four  feet.** 

As  for  the  Bandar-log — the  idle,  chattering  people,  "Grey 
apes,  who  have  no  law,'*  who  are  always  going  to  be  great  and  pow- 
erful, but  who  never  complete  anything,  they  are  beyond  the  pale, 
"The  monkey  people  are  forbidden  to  the  jungle  people.** 
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The  whole  law  is  opposed  to  lawlessness  and  is  summed  up  in 
one  word — 
"Now  these  are  the  laws  of  the  jungle,  and  many  and  mighty  are 

they; 
But  the  head  and  the  hoof  of  the  law,  and  the  haunch  and  the  hump 

is — obey" — 
Or  as  the  same  writer  has  elsewhere  expressed  it,  "Keep  ye  the  law — 
be  swift  in  all  obedience.*' 

Nor  is  the  cub  left  without  a  mirror  of  all  that  obedience  and 
the  dutiful  keeping  of  the  law  is  to  effect  for  him.  In  the  beautiful 
"Out  song*'  the  results  are  expressed — 

"Wood  and  water,  wind  and  tree, 
Wisdom,  strength  and  courtesy; 
Jungle  favor  go  with  thee." 

The  whole  song  is  a  reiteration  of  the  main  points  of  the  law,  not 
as  the  rod  held  above  the  back  of  youth,  but  as  counsel  to  a  ma- 
tured mind.  It  might  be  summed  up,  "Keep  the  law  and  go  un- 
moved upon  your  way ;  be  strong,  be  straight,  be  silent." 

It  is  all  the  more  beautiful  in  that  it  realizes  that  "the  way" 
no  longer  lies  in  the  jungle,  the  days  of  animal  enjoyment  of  life 
are  over.  The  enjoyment  remains,  but  as  a  recreation,  not  as  life's 
business.  "Man  goes  to  man  at  the  last."  That  also  is  the  law,  and 
childhood  is  only  a  time  of  preparation  and  of  "law  learning."  But 
there  comes  a  time,  not  to  be  dreaded,  but  to  be  looked  forward  to 
as  a  natural  consequence,  when  tho  "  the  jungle  does  not  cast 
thee  out,"  it  is  time  to  say,  "Man  is  man  and  master  of  the  jungle." 
When  that  day  comes  let  us  be  ready  to  step  aside  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  our  task  as  Baloo  the  teacher  is  performed,  saying, 
"(rood  hunting  on  a  new  trail."  R.  A.  Pennethoene. 

In  the  '^Parents'  Review.** 


8cbool  DiecipUne. 

Under  ideal  conditions,  with  ideal  teachers  and  ideal  pupils,  school 
discipline  can  be  maintained  without  resort  to  corporal  punishment, 
or  to  any  punishment  whatever.  But  as  such  conditions  are  not  at- 
tainable, and  never  can  be,  and  as  order  is  imiversally  admitted  to  be 
essential  to  the  establishment  and  perpetuity  of  any  form  of  govern- 
ment, when  disorder  arises  among  the  governed,  in  the  school-room 
as  elsewhere,  it  must  be  quelled  by  the  proper  authorities,  then  and 
there,  if  a  state  of  anarchy  and  rebellion  would  be  avoided. 
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I  am  constrained  to  think  that  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ten- 
dencies of  our  times  is  the  growing  disposition  to  question  and  even 
to  openly  disregard  the  necessity  for  rendering  obedience  to  legally 
constituted  authority.  In  recent  years  this  disposition  has  so  in- 
sidiously manifested  itself  in  the  schools  of  the  country  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  belief  that  many  parents  do  not  themselves  place  any  re- 
straining influences  around  their  children  while  at  home  and  oppose 
the  exercise  of  authority  over  them  by  others  when  it  conflicts  with 
their  preconceived  indefinite  ideas  of  justice  and  right. 

"From  different  households,"  says  Horace  Mann,  "where  the 
widest  diversity  of  parental  and  domestic  influences  prevails,  the 
children  enter  the  school-room,  where  there  must  be  comparative 
uniformity.  At  home  some  of  these  children  have  been  indulged  in 
every  wish,  flattered  and  smiled  upon  for  the  energies  of  their  low 
propensities,  and  even  their  freaks  and  whims  enacted  into  house- 
hold law.  Some  have  been  so  rigorously  debarred  from  every  inno- 
cent amusenlent  and  indulgence,  that  they  have  opened  for  them- 
selves a  way  to  gratification  thru  artifice  and  falsehood.  Others, 
from  vicious  parental  example,  and  the  corrupting  influences  of  vile 
associates,  have  been  trained  to  bad  habits  and  are  not  unacquaint- 
ed with  vicious  principles.  Now,  all  these  dispositions,  which  do  not 
conflict  with  right  more  than  they  do  with  each  other,  as  soon  as 
they  cross  the  threshold  of  the  school-room,  from  the  different 
worlds,  as  it  were,  of  homes,  must  be  made  to  obey  the  same  general 
regulations,  to  pursue  the  same  studies,  and  to  aim  at  the  same  re- 
sults. In  addition  to  these  artificial  varieties,  there  are  natural  dif- 
ferences of  temperament  and  disposition." 

To  harmonize  and  reduce  to  order  these  diverse  dispositions,  to 
secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  to  polish  and  re- 
fine their  manners,  to  teach  them  the  ordinary  school  branches,  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others,  to  love  virtue  for  virtue's  sake,  to  be 
good  and  useful  citizens  of  this  world  and  zealous  aspirants  for  a 
better  citizenship  in  the  world  to  come — ^these  are  some  of  the  duties 
that  every  conscientious  teacher  must  perform.  The  one  burden  of 
his  mind  is  how  best  to  do  these  great,  these  mighty  things,  full  as 
they  are,  with  the  "pathos  of  eternity."  The  distant,  inaudible 
"music  of  the  spheres"  and  the  silent,  harmonious  development  of 
nature's  manifold  designs  proclaim  "order  to  be  Heaven's  first  law." 
The  whole  earth,  the  universe,  God ;  do  they  not  all  exist  by  reason 
of  order?  Truly,  without  it  nothing  was  created,  nothing  exists. 
Here  then  is  light  to  this  burdened  mind,  to  him  who  would  be  a 
soul-builder — ^to  teach  successfully  he  mtist  have  order.    This  hav- 
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ing  been  determined,  the  means  and  methods  by  which  prder  is  to  be 
enforced  must  likewise  receive  careful  attention. 

In  matters  of  minor  importance  each  teacher  should  be  per- 
mitted to  use  such  methods  as  will  best  secure  the  ends  of  ^ood  gov- 
ernment in  his  room.  But  in  more  serious  matters,  involving  the  in- 
fliction of  corporal  punishment,  suspension,  or  expulsion,  definite 
rules  should  be  prescribed  by  boards  of  education  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  teachers  under  their  control. 

I  regret  the  necessity  that  compels  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  it 
can  be  abolished  from  the  schools.  But  in  my  judgment,  that  time 
has  not  yet  arrived. 

The  opponents  of  corporal  punishment  suggest  expulsion  as  a 
remedy  for  this  "crying  shame"  in  the  midst  of  modern  civilization. 
This  remedy  enforced  would  bring  joy  to  many  teachers  as  far  as 
actual  school-room  work  is  concerned,  for  all  the  bad  boys  would 
soon  be  out  of  school.  As  there  would  be  no  troublesome,  bad  boys 
in  the  school  to  "disturb  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,"  the  teacher 
could  then  devote  all  of  his  time  to  imparting  knowledge  to  the  good 
boys  yet  remaining.  To  the  question,  **Where  arc  your  bad  boys?*^ 
his  answer  would  be:  "Sir,  I  have  no  bad  boys ;  they  are  all  on  the 
streets,  and  they  are  there  simply  because  I  was  not  permitted  to 
whip  them  when  they  deserved  it."  If  giving  instruction  and  im- 
parting information  to  a  class  were  the  only  ends  to  be  accom- 
plished, then  a  few  less  or  a  few  more  boys  in  a  room  would  make 
but  little  difference,  but  when  the  only  true  purpose  of  all  teaching 
— ^the  formation  of  noble  character — ^is  taken  into  consideration, 
then  the  exclusion  of  a  single  boy  from  the  benefits  of  the  schools 
is  unforgivable  until  every  means,  even  the  rod  applied  with  sever- 
ity, has  been  exhausted  and  reformation  appears  hopeless. 

David  P.  Page,  one  of  the  noblest  and  sincerest  teachers  this 
or  any  other  country  has  ever  produced,  has  spoken  on  this  subject. 
In  his  book  "On  Teaching"  he  wrote :  "It  is  very  questionable  whe- 
ther it  is  ever  expedient  to  expel  a  scholar  for  vicious  conduct;  and 
especially  in  cases  where  there  is  physical  power  to  control  him. 
The  vicious  and  ignorant  scholar  is  the  very  one  who  most  needs  the 
reforming  influence  of  a  good  education.  Sent  away  from  the  foun- 
tain of  knowledge  and  virtue  at  this — ^the  very  time  of  need — and 
what  may  we  expect  from  him  but  utter  ruin.  Such  a  pupil  most 
of  all  needs  the  restraint  and  the  instruction  of  a  teacher  who  is  ca- 
pable of  exercising  the  one  and  affording  the  other.  But  suppose 
he  is  dismissed,  is  there  any  reason  to  hope  that  this  step  will  im- 
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prove  the  culprit  himself,  or  better  the  condition  of  the  school? 
Will  he  not  go  on  to  establish  himself  in  vice,  unrestrained  by  any 
good  influence,  and  at  last  become  a  suitable  subject  for  the  severity 
of  the  laws,  an  inmate  of  our  prisons,  and  perhaps  a  miserable  ex- 
piator  of  his  own  crimes  upon  the  gallows?  How  many  youth — 
and  youth  worth  saving,  too — ^have  been  thus  cast  out  perversely  to 
procure  their  own  ruin,  at  the  very  time  when  they  might  have  been 
saved  by  sufficient  energy  and  benevolence,  no  mortal  tongue  can 
tell !  *Ref ormation  is  the  great  desideratum ;  and  can  any  lover  of 
his  country  hesitate  between  the  alternative  of  forcible  subjugation 
and  victorious  contumacy?'  From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
seen  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  teach  that  corporal  infliction  is  one  of 
the  justifiable  means  of  establishing  authority  in  the  school-room." 
Columbia^  S.  C.  E.  S.  Dbeher. 


A  Dame  School  in  Old  New  England. 
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Psychology  and  Child  Study. 

Httcntton  and  Xntercen 

j  TTENTION  may  be  described  as  a  concentration  of  con- 
sciousness upon  any  idea.  Accordingly,  we  are  said  to 
attend  to  any  idea  that  occupies  the  focus  of  conscious- 
ness; tho  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  attend  more 
or  less  to  every  idea  that  is  in  consciousness.  There  are 
thus  degrees  of  attention,  but  so  long  as  we  are  conscious  at  all, 
there  is  always  some  sort  of  attention — we  are  always  attending  to 
something  or  other.  The  mind  is  never  really  inattentive,  tho 
it  may  not  attend  to  things  that  other  people  would  like  it  to  at- 
tend to. 

It  is  easier  for  the  mind  to  attend  to  some  things  than  to 
others.  To  some  things  we  attend  whether  we  will  or  not.  In  this 
case  we  have  involuntary  attention,  better  named  spontaneous  at- 
tention. If  it  costs  us  an  effort  to  attend  to  something,  we  have 
voltmtary  attention.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  that  voluntary  at- 
tention is  of  more  consequence  than  spontaneous;  and  it  is  some- 
times said  that  the  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  help  the  pupil  to  pass 
from  spontaneous  or  voluntary  attention.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  teacher's  aim  is  to  train  the  pupil  so  that  things  which  now  re- 
quire an  effort  of  the  will  in  order  to  direct  the  attention  to  them, 
will  by  and  by  claim  spontaneous  attention.  It  is  surely  no  part  of 
a  teacher's  work  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  attention. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  spontaneous  attention,  known  as  prm- 
Hive  and  apperceptvoe  respectively.  The  former  is  that  kind  of  at- 
tention that  we  cannot  refuse  to  appeals  to  the  senses;  the  latter 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  ideas  that  have  found  a  place  in  the 
mind.  If  a  street  organ  begins  to  play  under  our  window,  we  can- 
not help  giving  it  some  attention.  This  is  the  primitive  form.  If 
the  book  we  are  reading  at  the  time  happens  to  be  dull,  we  go  on  at- 
tending to  the  organ  in  spite  of  ourselves.  But  if  we  chance  to  be 
reading  something  which  greatly  concerns  us,  we  dismiss  the  organ 
at  once  and  go  on  with  our  reading.  This  is  apperceptive  atten- 
tion ;  the  power  of  the  ideas  already  in  the  mind  is  so  great  that  it 
overcomes  the  claims  of  the  primitive  attention.  What  we  are  in- 
terested in  we  attend  to;  and  the  business  of  the  teacher  is  so  to  ar- 
range the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  that  apperceptive  atten- 
tion to  desirable  things  will  be  aroused. 

Interest  is  indeed  the  motive  power  of  attention.    The  two  are 
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so  closely  related  that  they  have  sometimes  been  almost  identified 
and  treated  as  one.  This  is  hardly  correct.  The  two  always  exist 
together,  but  they  can  be  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other. 
Interest  is  the  pleasure-pain  tone  that  accompanies  attention.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  interest  is  not  confined  to  pleasant 
things ;  we  are  often  intensely  interested  in  things  that  are  very  dis- 
agreeable. The  emotional  tone,  then,  that  goes  along  with  atten- 
tion is  interest.  This  is  sometimes  expressed  in  a  different  way  by 
saying  that  interest  is  self -activity.  This  means  that  so  long  as  we 
act  freely  and  spontaneously  we  have  a  satisfaction  in  guiding  our 
attention  even  tho  this  leads  to  a  certain  amount  of  pain.  In 
relation  to  mere  knowledge,  interest  has  been  described  as  the  hold- 
ing firmly  to  acquired  knowledge  with  the  deiire  to  acquire  more. 
So  long  as  we  wish  to  know  more  about  a  given  subject  we  are  in- 
terested in  it.  Here  there  arises  still  another  distinction  of  impor- 
tance to  teachers.  Interest  may  be  aroused  in  a  subject  for  its 
own  sake,  or  for  some  ulterior  object.  If  a  boy  learns  a  lesson  in 
order  to  gain  his  teacher's  approbation,  or  to  help  towards  gaining 
a  prize,  his  interest  in  the  lesson  is  second  hand,  as  it  were,  and  is 
known  as  Toediate  interest.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  boy  begins  his 
lesson  with  the  aim  of  gaining  a  prize,  and  then  gets  interested  in 
the  matter  of  the  lesson  itself,  he  has  passed  from  mediate  to  imme- 
diate interest.  Of  the  two  forms  the  latter  is  much  the  better.  The 
teacher  may  often  have  to  begin  with  mediate  interest,  but  his  aim 
«hould  always  be  to  pass  on  to  immediate. 

Since  attention  and  interest  are  so  closely  connected  with  each 
other,  it  may  be  asked  which  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  Does  atten- 
tion rouse  interest,  or  does  interest  rouse  attention?  There  can  be 
no  denying  that  if  we  are  interested  in  a  subject  we  attend  to  it; 
it  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  know  whether  the  converse  is  true 
— ^that  if  we  attend  to  a  subject  we  must  become  interested  in  it. 
Suppose  you  try  to  fix  your  attention  upon  some  very  simple  and  in 
itself  quite  uninteresting  thing,  say  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
last  sentence.  You  will  find  that  the  more  you  concentrate  your 
attention  on  that  punctuation  mark,  the  less  interesting  does  the 
mark  become;  and  after  a  little  time  you  will  find  yourself  quite 
dazed  with  your  efforts.  But  if  you  let  your  thoughts  wander 
round  the  point,  and  take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  sentence, 
the  laws  of  punctuation,  the  character  of  the  man  who  used  this 
point,  and  other  matters,  you  may  get  up  quite  a  fair  amount  of 
interest  in  the  full  stop. 

There  can  be  no  interest  in  one  simple  isolated  idea.    Only  by 
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being  brought  into  relation  to  other  ideas  can  it  capture  interest. 
This  is  what  the  psychologist  means  when  he  says:  "We  cannot  at- 
tend to  anything  that  does  not  change."  Our  will  is  incapable  of 
fixing  our  attention  for  more  than  a  second  or  two  upon  an  isolated 
idea.  That  is,  pure  voluntary  attention  cannot  be  maintained  for 
more  than  a  few  seconds  at  a  time.  Consider  what  happens  in  your 
own  case  when  you  try  hard  to  read  a  difficult  and,  for  you,  unin- 
teresting book.  You  find  your  attention  wandering  every  few 
minutes,  and  have  to  recall  it  by  an  efl^ort  of  the  will.  Your  read- 
ing is  made  up  of  a  long  series  of  alternations  between  attention 
and  inattention.  All  that  your  voluntary  attention  can  effect  is  to 
bring  the  mind  back  to  the  point,  time  after  time;  but  if  the  ideas 
to  which  the  mind  is  thus  turned  do  not  interest  the  mind,  and  thus 
lead  to  spontaneous  attention,  the  case  is  hopeless. 

All  that  voluntary  attention  can  do  is  to  give  ideas  a  chance  of 
rousing  spontaneous  attention.  In  reading  your  uninteresting 
book  you  find  that  you  can  attend  for  a  few  minutes,  but  voluntary 
attention  is  not  kept  up  all  that  time.  It  is  exercised  only  at  the 
moments  at  which  you  deliberately  recall  the  wandering  thoughts. 
The  few  minutes  of  perfunctory  attention  are  the  result  of  a  feeble 
spontaneous  attention  roused  by  the  mere  presence  of  the  uninter- 
esting ideas.  They  seize  the  attention,  but  cannot  hold  it  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes.  It  is  for  the  tectcher  so  to  arrange  the  ideas 
that  the  voluntary  attention  of  his  pupils  shall  be  at  once  supported 
and  superseded  by  spontaneous. 

This  brings  us  to  the  problem,  than  which  surely  none  is  more 
important  for  the  teacher:  How  to  be  interesting. 

(a)  Some  say  that  the  only  way  to  interest  young  people  is 
to  keep  on  telling  tiiem  new  things.  New  things  are  always  inter- 
esting. But,  object  others,  if  you  talk  about  things  that  are  en- 
tirely new,  the  children  do  not  understand  and  soon  get  bored:  talk 
to  them  about  things  they  are  familiar  with,  and  they  at  once  re- 
spond. The  truth  lies  between  the  two  extremes.  Not  the  entirely 
new,  nor  the  perfectly  familiar,  but  both  in  combination  are  essen- 
tial. The  old  in  a  new  setting,  or  the  new  in  an  old  setting  is  the 
arrangement  that  ensures  interest. 

The  first  thing  the  teacher  has  to  do  in  seeking  to  rouse  inter- 
est in  a  new  idea  is  to  prepare  a  place  for  that  idea.  By  talking  to 
the  pupil,  or  by  showing  him  pictures,  we  must  call  up  in  his  mind 
all  the  ideas  he  has  previously  acquired  that  are  likely  to  come  into 
relationship  with  the  new  ideas  we  wish  to  introduce.  Very  often 
the  teacher  must  introduce  ideas  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  not  so 
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much  for  their  immediate  importance  as  for  the  use  to  be  made  of 
them  at  some  future  lesson.  There  is  no  greater  charm  for  anyone 
than  to  find  that  a  certain  fact  known  in  one  connection,  suddenly 
comes  to  be  of  use  in  an  entirely  new  way.  To  maintain  interest, 
each  new  lesson  should  be  impressed  upon  the  background  formed 
by  all  that  has  gone  before. 

(b)  Not  only  must  a  place  be  prepared  for  the  new  idea,  but, 
if  possible,  the  need  for  it  should  be  made  prominent.  Advertisers 
understand  this  principle.  Some  years  ago  the  whole  country  was 
flooded  with  large  placards  on  which  was  printed  nothing  but  a 
large  frame  in  black.  A  week  or  two  later  the  placards  were  re- 
placed by  others  on  which  the  words  were  printed  within  the  frame : 
"Watch  this  frame."  In  due  course,  a  third  placard  appeared,  con- 
taining a  simple  advertisement  that  would,  under  other  circum- 
stances, have  attracted  Uttle  attention,  but  that,  thanks  to  this  care- 
ful preparation,  had  a  wonderful  efl^ect.  In  teaching,  however,  it 
is  well  to  make  our  devices  less  obvious.  The  more  unconsciously  in- 
terest is  developed,  the  healthier  the  process.  The  farther  back  you 
can  place  the  beginning  of  the  preparation  the  better. 

An  ingenious  teacher  will  always  be  able  to  find  some  points  of 
connection  between  the  present  lesson  and  those  which  have  gone  be- 
fore. If  out  of  the  old  lesson  can  be  generated  a  problem  of  which 
the  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  lesson,  the  conditions  of  inter- 
est have  been  completely  fulfilled.  In  dealing  with  the  new  matter, 
the  teacher  should  try  to  introduce  occasionally  the  element  of  the 
unexpected.  If  the  pupil  suddenly  finds  that  a  certain  line  that  his 
teacher  has  been  following  leads  to  a  conclusion  that  explains  some 
previous  difficulty,  he  not  only  experiences  the  momentary  gratifica- 
tion of  intellectual  achievement,  but  he  begins  to  appreciate  that 
there  is  more  "sense"  in  what  he  has  been  learning  than  he  had  sup- 
posed. He  learns  to  understand,  in  a  dim  way  at  least,  the  unity 
of  the  field  of  knowledge.  This  is  what  makes  figures  of  speech  and 
parallels  of  all  kinds  so  interesting  to  children  and  adults  alike. 

(c)  No  one  can  hope  to  be  interesting  who  is  not  able  to  look 
at  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  person  to  whom  he  is  speak- 
ing. The  difference  between  a  bore  and  an  interesting  person  is 
that  the  bore  speaks  of  everything  from  his  own  point  of  view,  while 
the  interesting  person  looks  at  everything  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  listener.  A  really  interesting  preacher  may  be  said  to  occupy  at 
the  same  time  the  pulpit  and  the  pew.  He  speaks  from  the  pulpit, 
but  he  looks  at  his  subject  from  the  pew.  Inferior  stories  owe  their 
lack  of  interest  to  the  incapacity  of  their  authors  to  change  places 
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with  other  people.  All  the  persons  in  the  story  have  different 
names,  but  they  are  all  only  the  author  in  disguise.  He  nominally 
puts  himself  in  their  place,  no  doubt,  but  he  remains  himself  all  the 
time.  The  teacher  must  try  to  look  at  the  world  thru  the  eyes 
of  his  pupils,  if  he  wishes  to  know  what  interests  them.  No  man 
who  cannot  put  himself  metaphorically  in  the  skin  of  another,  has 
much  chance  of  directing  the  interest  of  that  other. 

(d)  One  of  the  definitions  of  interest,  you  will  remember,  is 
self -activity.  This  leads  us  to  the  most  practical  direction  towards 
being  interesting.  We  must  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  pupU 
in  all  that  we  do.  Unless  the  pupil  does  his  share  of  the  work,  no- 
thing can  reaUy  interest  him.  The  teacher,  particularly  the  consci- 
entious teacher,  is  strongly  tempted  to  do  too  much  for  the  pupil. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  teacher's  business,  so  far  from  being 
to  save  the  pupil  trouble,  is  to  make  him  take  trouble  of  a  particu- 
lar kind.  Thackeray  tells  us  that  one  way  of  being  dull  is  to  say  all 
that  can  be  said  on  any  given  subject.  Your  interesting  speaker  al- 
ways leaves  something  for  his  hearers  to  do,  the  doing  of  which  se- 
cures their  interest.  There  is  in  logic  a  form  known  as  the  syllo- 
gism. This  consists  of  three  sentences,  the  first  two  called  the  prem- 
ises, the  last  one  the  conclusion.  The  favorite  example  in  the 
books  is: 

All  men  are  mortal.  )  _. 

Socrates  is  a  man.    }  Premises. 

Therefore  Socrates  is  mortal.  Conclusion. 

If  you  think  for  a  moment  you  will  see  that  the. conclusion  tdls 
us  nothing  new ;  if  we  know  the  premises  we  can  supply  the  conclu- 
sion for  ourselves.  Now  the  interesting  person  supplies  the  prem- 
ises, but  he  leaves  his  hearers  to  draw  their  own  conclusion.  That 
is  their  share  of  the  woik,  a  share  that  they  enjoy.  But  your  dull 
man  does  not  spare  a  single  detail.  Nobody  nowadays  uses  the  ac- 
tual form  of  the  syllogism ;  but  we  all  use  premises  and  draw  con- 
clusions. The  teacher's  work  consists  in  supplying  premises :  it  is 
for  the  pupil  to  draw  the  conclusion.  With  young  or  stupid  pu- 
pils the  premises  must  be  given  together,  and  the  conclusion  drawn 
at  once.  But  with  experienced  men,  or  with  clever  children,  it  is 
often  a  good  plan  to  give  the  premises  at  quite  different  parts  of 
the  lesson ;  or  even  to  give  one  premise  in  one  lesson,  and  the  other 
in  another,  and  then  ask  for  the  conclusion  in  a  third. 

For  clever  pupils,  the  farther  apart  the  premises,  the  greater 
the  interest  in  finding  the  true  conclusion.  For  example,  if  a  clever 
child  who  has  just  read  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  asked  what  sort 
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of  weather  it  was  when  Christian  and  Faithful  escaped  from  Giant 
Despair,  he  at  once  turns  with  interest  to  the  account  of  the  escape, 
but  finds  no  mention  of  weather.  The  teacher  gives  the  hint  that 
on  page  so-and-so  the  explanation  will  be  found.  At  first  the  pupil 
may  be  unable  to  find  the  clue.  The  teacher  tells  him  to  attend  to 
any  mention  of  weather  on  that  page.  The  pupil  finds  it  note- 
worthy that  Giant  Despair  "sometimes,  in  sunshiny  weather,  fell 
into  fits,"  and  then  remembers  that  the  Giant  had  a  fit  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  escape.  Were  I  to  add  here  "and  accordingly  the  pupil 
knows  that  the  sun  shone  on  the  morning  in  question,"  I  shovdd  be 
breaking  my  own  rule,  for  the  reader  has  already  supplied  this  con- 
clusion for  himself. 

(e)  Every  one  who  wishes  to  interest  others  must  hhuelf  be 
interested.  The  point  of  the  teacher's  interest  may  not  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  pupil's.  But  he  must  be  really  interested  all  the  same. 
Further,  he  must  show  his  interest.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in- 
terest is  infectious.  Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  common  trick 
of  gathering  a  crowd  in  some  busy  thorofare  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  standing  and  gazing  fixedly  at  any  object  however  insig- 
nificant. Amusing  to  others,  this  trick  carries  a  practical  lesson  to 
the  teacher. 

To  arouse  and  sustain  interest  is  of  such  vital  moment  in  teach- 
ing that  scarcely  any  attention  has  been  given  by  writers  to  the  al- 
most equally  important  subject  of  satisfying  or  allaying  interest. 
It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  have  too  much  interest  in  a  lesson,  but 
it  is  quite  common  to  have  that  interest  bcully  distributed.  In  the 
course  of  teaching  there  is  frequently  a  struggle  of  interests,  and  if 
the  teacher  desires  to  guide  the  pupil's  interest  in  one  direction,  he 
must  study. the  clash  of  interests  in  order  the  more  effectively  to  fa- 
vor the  one  that  he  desires  to  prevail.  He  must  learn  the  art  of 
killing  interest,  as  well  as  the  art  of  rousing  interest.  Now  the  best 
way  of  killing  interest  is  not  by  opposing  it,  but  by  gratifying  it. 
So  soon  as  an  interest  has  been  satisfied,  it  dies  a  natural  death. 

The  teacher  must  carefully  consider  beforehand  which  interest 
he  should  arouse  in  the  course  of  a  lesson,  and  generally  speaking 
he  ought  to  arouse  as  few  interests  as  possible.  In  all  cases,  he  must 
try  to  avoid  rousing  any  interest  that  is  likely  to  be  more  powerful 
than  the  main  line  of  interest  that  runs  thru  the  lesson.  In  spite 
of  all  his  endeavors,  however,  the  teacher  will  often  find  that  he  has 
called  up  powerful  interests  that  compete  with  the  interest  he  has 
mainly  in  view:  and  in  any  case  even  the  subsidiary  interests  he 
arouses  must  be  dealt  with  as  they  arise,  or  they  will  form  a  power- 
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fully  distracting  force.  Side  issues  must  be  treated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  satisfy  all  the  interest  they  excite,  while  the  main  subject  of 
the  lesson  is  managed  so  as  to  maintain  the  interest  to  the  end. 

Interest  is  rhythmic  in  its  progress ;  its  course  might  be  repre- 
sented by  a  rising  and  falling  Une,  the  rises  standing  for  the  wax- 
ing, the  falls  for  the  waning  interest.  The  line  representing  the  in- 
terest movements  of  a  lesson  as  a  whole  may  rise  or  fall  gradu- 
ally, while  the  waviness  of  the  line  would  represent  the  rise  and  fall 
of  interest  in  the  different  points.  The  question  here  comes  up: 
Should  the  interest  curve  be  high  or  low  at  the  end  of  a  lesson?  At 
first  sight  it  would  seem  that  the  progress  in  a  lesson  should  be 
marked  by  a  gradual  increase  of  interest,  and  that  the  end  should  be 
the  highest  point  of  interest.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
lesson  has  to  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view: 

(a)  It  is  a  imit  so  far  complete  in  itself. 

(b)  It  is  a  unit  in  a  more  complex  whole  which  includes  all 
the  course  of  study  for  the  session. 

It  has  therefore  two  functions  to  perform.  As  an  independent 
unit  it  must  satisfy  the  interest  it  has  aroused ;  for  this  is  only  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  it  must  be  complete  in  itself.  As  a  part  of 
a  wider  whole,  as  one  in  a  series,  it  ought  to  finish  with  sufficient  un- 
exhausted interest  to  carry  the  pupil  over  to  the  next  lesson.  The 
two  requirements  are  not  incompatible.  In  serial  stories  of  a  sensa- 
tional kind  the  writer  contrives  to  end  each  part  at  the  very  crest  of 
a  wave  of  interest;  but  in  this  case  the  -part  of  the  story  is  not  a 
whole  in  itself;  it  is  a  mere  bit  cut  off  so  as  to  end  in  this  alluring 
way.  In  a  really  good  story  we  are  led  on  by  the  accumulated  in- 
terest of  the  whole.  In  this  case  we  can  stop  easily  at  the  end  of  an 
ordinary  chapter,  without  fear  of  losing  interest  in  the  story  as  a 
whole.  And  yet  the  chapter  (being  found  in  a  well-written  book) 
has  aroused  an  interest  of  its  own,  and  has  satisfied  that  interest; 
otherwise  it  is  not  a  whole,  complete  in  itsdf  so  far  as  it  goes,  as 
every  chapter  should  be.  While  the  chapter-interest  dies  with  each 
chapter,  the  story-interest  goes  on  increasing  from  chapter  to  chap- 
ter. So  in  teadiing:  The  lesson-interest  should  run  down  at  the 
end  of  each  lesson,  but  the  interest  of  the  coiu^se  as  a  whole  should 
rise  from  lesson  to  lesson. 

Unioeriity  of  London.  John  Adams. 

We  need  not  fear  to  identify  ourselves  too  closely  with  chil- 
dren's thoughts  and  interests  of  whatever  kind.  The  more  the 
thought  of  the  teacher  prevails  with  the  child  the  better  is  he  safe- 
guarded from  many  possible  ills.  H.  Thiselton  Mark. 
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H  Child  Study  plan. 

Dl  O  not  judge  your  pupils  by  single  facts.  Make  a  careful 
I  study  of  each  of  them  in  some  of  the  particulars  indi- 
cated below.  Strive  to  make  your  estimates  as  accurate  as 
sympathetic  study  can  render  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  faithful  compliance  with  this  re- 
quest will  enable  you  to  understand  your  pupils  better,  and  that 
from  this  knowledge  you  will  be  prepared  to  strengthen  their  weak 
places  and  develop  those  powers  which  give  promise  of  prc^ciency 
in  some  worthy  work. 

Name  of  town • 

Name  of  school 

Name  of  teacher 

P.  O.  Address  of  teacher 

What  was  your  favorite  study  when  a  pupil? 


What  would  you  prefer  to  study  if  you  were  to  attend  school  again? 


What  branch  do  you  prefer  to  teach? 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled :  boys . . . . 
Parents  of  Pupils  : 

American, 

French, 

English, 

Irish, 

Swedish, 

Grerman, 

Russian, 

Italian, 

Other  nationalities. 


.girls. 


PHTBiaiTE : 


Casriagb  : 


boys girls. 

((  it 


it 

a 
it 
it 
ti 
ti 
tc 


Sturdy, 

Strong, 

Flabby, 

Puny, 

Deformed, 

Defective  vision, 

Defective  hearing, 

Erect, 
Graceful, 


boys. 
it 

it 

it 
it 
it 


boys. 


« 

it 
a 
tt 
ti 

it 


.girls. 


it 
tt 

tc 


.girls. 
it 
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Shambling, 

« 

(C 

Awkward, 

(( 

(( 

Intei-lect  : 

Great  grasp, 

boys .  . . 

.girls 

Strong, 

« 

(( 

Active, 

(( 

(( 

Brilliant, 

« 

tt 

Sluggish, 

(( 

tt 

Weak, 

(( 

tt 

Very  weak. 

u 

tt 

Emotions  : 

Sensitive, 

boys. .. 

.girls 

Under  control. 

a 

tt 

Not  under  control, 

ti 

tt 

Mold  conduct. 

ti 

tt 

Do  not  mold  conduct. 

u 

tt 

Impulsive, 

u 

tt 

Irritable, 

**    .  .  . 

tt 

Unstable, 

•  .  • 

tt 

Uncertain, 

•  .  • 

tt 

Uneven, 

tt 

tt 

Wttx: 

Resolute, 

boys. . . 

.girls 

SUble, 

• .  • 

tt 

• 

Controlling, 

« 

tt 

Stubborn, 

it 

tt 

Weak, 

u 

tt 

Very  weak. 

« 

tt 

Powsbof: 

Great  concentration. 

boys . . . 

.girls 

"      application, 

« 

tt 

"      endurance, 

« 

tt 

"      self-reliance, 

cc 

tt 

"      confidence, 

« 

tt 

"      perseverance. 

tt 

tt 

"      control  of  muscles, 

« 

tt 

Av.    concentration, 

t( 

tt 

"      application, 

tt 

tt 

"      endurance, 

tt 

tt 

"      self-reliance. 

tt 

tt 

"      confidence, 

tt 

tt 

"      perseverance, 

**   . . . 
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"      control  of  muscles, 

it               "   . . . . 

Small  concentration, 

«     ...      "   . . . . 

"      application, 

....                    .... 

"      endurance. 

((                 "... 

"      self-reliance. 

**    .  .    .      **.... 

"      confidence, 

ii                   ii 

"      perseverance. 

ii          ^  ^       "    .  .  .  . 

A^VB«r^«vk^9>  • 

**      control  of  muscles. 

ii                     ii 

Retentive, 

boys.  . .  .girls.  . . . 

Ready, 

a                    '*    .  .     . 

Verbal, 

a                    ii 

....             .... 

Weak, 

a                  a 

'RwAfltfllff  * 

Very  weak. 

a      ^  ^  ^      "    .  .  .  , 

AVBAOVAI  • 

Strong, 

boys girls 

Normal, 

ii    ^  ^  ^  ^       « 

Weak, 

(C                 ^         ii 

Very  weak. 

ii               ii 

....                    .... 

Imaoi- 

nation: 

Vivid, 

boys girls 

Normal, 

ii                    a 

....             .... 

Weak, 

ii                    ii 

Very  weak. 

u                   '*.... 

Obseb- 

VATION : 

No.  who  see  objecte  and  their 

boys. . .  .girls 

parts  quickly. 

a            .       "       ,  .  . 

No.  who  contrast  intelligently. 

a                   a 

....             .... 

No.  who  compare  intelligently. 

ii                    "    .  .  .  . 

No.  who  analyze  logically 

a                   a 

....             .... 

No.   who   see  beauty   in   an 

object. 

a    ^  ^  ^  ^       «« 

No.  who  see  the  beauty  in  a 

thought. 

a         ^  ^       ii 

No.  who  see  the  beauty  in  a 

sentence, 

a       ^     ^       ii 

No.  who  see  beauty  in  a  picture. 

ii                   ii 

No.  who  see  the  ideas  in  a  pic- 

ture, 

ii                   ii 

No.  who  see  the  pictures  in  a 

poem. 

**....       ** 
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Ma27172S8: 


Courteous, 

boys. 

. .  .girls.. 

Refined, 

(( 

(( 

Gentie, 

« 

(( 

Reserved, 

(( 

(( 

Coarse, 

(( 

it 

Rude, 

cc 

it 

Clownish, 

it 

tt 

Rowdyish, 

tt 

it 

•J         .•  •  •  • 

Foppish, 

it 

it 

Morals 

AND              -- 

"■  '.  K 

Habits: 

—                             ^-'^t 

Truthful, 

boys .  . . 

.girls 

Untruthful, 

a 

it 

Trustworthy, 

it 

it 

•  •  •  • 

Dishonest, 

tt 

tt 

Obedient, 

tt 

it 

Disobedient, 

it 

a 

Vicious, 

it 

it 

Malicious, 

it 

it 

Depraved, 

a 

it 

Unstable, 

it 

it 

Humane, 

tt 

tt 

PoKte, 

tt 

tt 

.  •  •  • 

Punctual, 

it 

it 

Methodical, 

it 

it 

Unmethodical, 

it 

a 

Attentive, 

a 

a 

Inattentive, 

it 

a 

Persistent, 

a 

a 

Lazy, 

tt 

tt 

Willful, 

it 

it 

MTSOEI.IA- 

jsnsovn: 

Energetic, 

boys. . . 

.girls 

Resolute, 

a 

(( 

Irresolute, 

a 

a 

Plodding, 

it 

,  , 

tt 

Timid, 

it 

,  , 

a 

Courageous, 

it 

•  • 

a 

Grenerous, 

it 

•  •  t 

it 

Selfish, 
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Hopeful, 

a 

(( 

Despondent, 

u 

tt 

Peaceable, 

a 

tt 

Quarrelsome, 

(C 

tt 

Worrying, 

a 

tt 

Suspicious, 

« 

tt 

Fastidious, 

a 

it 

Easily  discouraged, 

a 

tt 

Vain, 

u 

tt 

Jealous, 

ti 

tt 

Intense  in  hatreds. 

*i 

tt 

Imitative, 

a 

tt     ^ 

Original, 

u 

tt 

Can  make  things  with  tools. 

a 

tt 

Like  muscular  exercise. 

(t 

tt 

Much  affected  by  what  they 

term  beautiful. 

c< 

tt 

M0TIVS8 

THAT 

Influence  : 

Honor, 

boys. . 

..girls 

Love, 

ti 

tt 

Praise, 

«( 

tt 

Rewards, 

•  • 

tt 

Desire  to  excel. 

•  • 

tt 

Fear, 

•  • 

tt 

How  Con- 

- 

trolled: 

Muscle, 

boys. . 

..girls 

WiU, 

•  • 

tt 

. .          .  • . . 

Emotions, 

u 

(( 

Self-control, 

c< 

tt 

Aeticxtlation 

AND 

Peonunciation  : 

Pleasing, 

boys. . 

..girls 

Accurate, 

it 

**.... 

Distinct, 

<c 

cc 

Inaccurate, 

(C 

tt 

Indistinct, 

tt    ^  ^ 

tt 

Mumbling, 

tt 

tt 

Drawling, 

tt 

tt 
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Language 

Weitten 

AND 

Spoken  : 

Characteristic, 

boys. 

. .  .  girls .... 

Felicitous, 

ti 

(( 

Clear, 

a 

it 

Appropriate, 

ii 

it 

Concise, 

ti 

tt 

Expressive, 

it 

tt 

Verbose, 

tt 

tt 

Slovenly, 

tt 

tt 

Indefinite, 

it 

tt 

Meaningless, 

tt 

tt 

Incorrect, 

tt 

tt 

No.  Studying  :    . . 

Reading, 

boys. 

...girls 

Spelling, 

tt 

tt 

Writing, 

tt 

tt 

Drawing, 

tt 

it 

Arithmetic, 

tt 

tt 

Language, 

it 

it 

Music, 

tt 

tt 

Geography, 

tt 

tt 

History, 

*    tt 

tt 

Nature  Studies, 

tt 

tt 

Favobtte 

Studies  : 

Reading, 

boys. 

. .  .girls. . . . 

Spelling, 

tt 

tt 

Writing, 

tt 

tt 

Drawing, 

tt 

tt 

Arithmetic, 

tt 

tt 

Language, 

tt 

tt 

Music, 

tt 

it 

Geography, 

tt 

tt 

History, 

tt 

tt 

Nature  Studies, 

tt 

tt 

No.  Who 

EXCEI.     INy 

Reading, 

boys. 

...girls 

Spelling, 

tt 

tt 

.  •  •          ...» 

Writing, 

tt 

• 

tt 
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Drawing, 
Arithmetic, 

••••            •••• 

••■•             •••• 

Language, 
Music, 

Greography, 
History, 
Nature  Studies, 

u                    it 

•  •••              •••• 

No.  Who 

AaE  Defi- 

cient IN, 

Reading, 
Spelling, 
Writing, 
Drawing, 
Arithmetic, 

boys girls 

ii                       u 
tt                   ii 
it                 tt 

Language, 
Music, 
Geography, 
History, 
Nature  Studies, 

tt                 tt 
**    .  .  .         *' 

tt                 tt 

•    •••                     •••• 

No.  Who 

Read  Out- 

side OF 

Text-Books, 

Excessively, 
Largely, 

Reasonable  amount, 
Little, 

boys. . .  .girls 

tt                    it 

tt       ^            "... 

tt                  ct 

••••             .... 

None, 

tt                   tt 

Chabacteb 

of  Books 

Read: 

Standard, 
Helpful, 
Trashy, 
Vicious, 

boys girls 

((               tt                     ' 
....          ..•. 

tt               it       ^ 
**   .  .    .     " 

Name  five  favorite  books  of  pupils. 

Name  five  favorite  songs  of  pupils, 

ATTrriTDE  To 

- 

WAED  School 

AND  WOEK  : 

Attached, 
Interested, 

boys.  . .  .girls 

a                    a 
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Indifferent,  « " 

Hostile,  " " 


Too  much  reasoning  for. .  •  .per  cent,  of  pupils. 

Not  enough  reasoning  for. . .  .per  cent,  of  pupils. 

Too  much  observational  work  for. . .  .per  cent,  of 
pupils. 

Not  enough  observational  work  for. . .  .per  cent,  of 
pupOjB. 

Beyond  capacity  of  pupils  in  .... 

Not  enough  for  capacity  of  pupils  in         .... 

Are  your  pupils  doing  enough  work  in  oral  lan- 
guage? 

Are  your  pupils  doing  enough  woric  in  written  lan- 
guage? 

Are  your  pupils  doing  enough  work  in  mental  arith- 
#  metic? 

Are  your  pupils   doing  enough  work  in  general 
reading? 
Special  talent  for  some  one  thing,  boys. . .  .girls. . . . 


«  u 


Special  talent  for  no  one  thing, 

Aptitude  for  several  things,  ^  . ...     ^  . 

SCHOLAE- 

ship: 

Excellent,  boys ....  girls . 

Good, 

Fair, 

Poor, 

Very  poor. 

What  is  most  interesting  to  them  in  nature,  books,  school  work, 
outside  work,  recreation?  (No.  of  boys  interested  in  each.  Same 
of  girls.) 

What  portions  of  arithmetic  do  your  pupils  find  most  diffi- 
cult?     % 

What  topics  in  arithmetic  do  they  find  least  difficult? 

What  use  is  made  of  memorial  holidays? 

EXFIAKATIONS   AND    SUGGESTIONS. 

In  order  that  each  teacher  may  study  the  child  from  the  side 
in  which  she  is  best  fitted  to  pursue  her  investigations,  a  large  niun- 
ber  of  topics  are  printed. 
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It  is'  as  true  of  studying  a  child  as  any  other  complex  prob- 
lem that  a  careful  study  of  any  item  brings  revelations  as  to  other 
powers  or  qualities. 

The  thought,  feeling,  and  action  of  a  person  are  so  closely 
related  that  you  cannot  study  one  of  these  forms  of  activity  with- 
out learning  much  of  the  others.  To  know  a  child  thoroly  as 
to  his  abilities,  habits,  manners  or  motives  is  to  know  something 
worth  while  about  each  of  the  others.  Each  is  a  mirror  in  which 
the  whole  is  more  or  less  faithfully  portrayed. 

This  study  must  induce  the  teacher  to  become  interested  in 
her  pupils  as  individuals.  Who  they  are,  what  they  are,  whence 
they  came,  whither  they  are  going,  what  they  want  to  do,  what 
they  can  do,  the  place  they  are  to  fill  in  the  world  and  the  train- 
ing they  need  to  fill  this  place,  are  among  the  questions  that  will 
press  for  answers.  Generalizations  are  valuable,  but  to  be  author- 
itative they  must  be  based  on  carefully  considered  details. 

Know  the  child  and  you  will  come  to  know  children.  Love 
the  child  and  you  will  grow  to  love  children.  Teachers  should  think 
less  about  their  schools  and  more  about  the  boy  or  girl.  The  mass 
will  take  care  of  itself  if  the  individual  is  properly  cared  for.  One 
of  the  great  evils  of  the  public  school  is  found  in  Uie  fact  that  the 
individual  child  has  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  interest — ^he  is  lost 
in  the  mass.  He  no  longer  stands  for  anything;  he  has  ceased 
to  be  an  object  of  solicitude  and  the  result  is  that  he  feels  minim- 
ized, dwarfed,  swamped.  He  loses  his  sense  of  individuality  and 
responsibility.  He  can't  go  it  alone  because  he  has  never  gone  or 
been  considered  alone.  He  waits  to  be  led  because  he  has  always 
been  in  leading  strings.  He  rushes  when  the  multitude  makes  a 
break  because  he  has  always  been  held  in  place  and  put  in  motion 
by  others.  This  study  will  help  to  get  us  back  to  the  individual ; 
to  a  proper  recognition  of  the  importance  of  personality. 

To  make  these  estimates  of  the  children  of  the  greatest  value 
they  must  be  based  on  a  study  of  the  child  in  the  home,  on  the 
street,  in  public  assemblies,  on  the  playground  and  in  the  school- 
room. He  must  be  studied  when  he  is  under  restraint  and  when 
he  is  free  to  follow  his  whims,  fancies,  impulses  and  the  commands 
of  his  will.  These  studies  should  include  his  work  and  his  play; 
when  he  acts  consciously  and  when  he  is  unconscious  of  what  he 
does;  when  actuated  by  worthy  and  by  unworthy  motives;  when 
the  act  is  spontaneous  and  when  he  plays  a  role ;  when  he  rules  and 
when  he  is  ruled ;  when  he  is  under  surveillance  and  when  he  is  free 
to  show  all  he  is ;  when  he  is  excited  by  passion  or  enthusiasm  and 
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when  he  is  in  his  normal  condition ;  when  the  saint  holds  the  reins 
and  when  the  sinner  does  the  driving.  The  teacher  must  distin- 
guish between  the  working  off  of  an  excess  of  nervous  force  and 
willfulness.  This  study  *  will  help  her  to  discover  when  he  goes 
wrong  because  of  his  talents  and  when  because  of  his  deficiencies^ 
when  he  acts  from  fear  or  timidity  and  when  from  insolence.  This 
knowledge  will  aid  her  in  deciding  what  remedies  are  needed  and 
when  and  how  to  apply  them.  When  she  has  learned  why  a  boy 
is  refractory  she  is  in  the  best  position  to  help  him  to  reform. 
When  she  knows  why  a  boy  is  good  she  has  the  clearest  and  best 
ideas  as  to  how  to  keep  him  interested  in  being  the  best  within  his 
power. 

Fortunately  the  intelligent  study  of  one  child  helps  wonder- 
fully in  the  study  of  all  children.  It  is  hardly  less  than  astonish- 
ing how  much  of  an  expert  one  becomes  in  a  short  time  if  thought 
is  put  into  the  work.  Things  that  were  before  unnoticed  will  stand 
out  in  clear  relief ;  facts  that  have  been  before,  our  eyes  for  years 
and  pot  seen,  will  press  themselves  upon  our  attention.  The  child 
becomes  an  object  of  interest,  a  subject  for  study.  He  increases 
in  importance.  He  has  a  new  value.  He  becomes  almost  a  fascin- 
ation in  our  eagerness  to  know  him. 

But  this  work  must  be  done  with  infinite  patience,  sympathy 
and  love  for  the  child  studied.  The  old  relation  of  master  and 
subject  must  cease.  The  better  relation  of  companions  must  take 
its  place.  When  this  work  is  well  done,  schoolrooms  will  no  longer 
be  places  where  children  are  herded  but  centers  of  growth  and 
blessing. 

The  thoughtful  teacher  will  come  to  realize  that  it  is  the  larg- 
est part  of  her  work  to  build,  not  repress.  She  will  begin  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  she  must  discover  power,  stimulate  action  and 
direct  them  in  right  lines. 

To  help  in  this  better  way  of  helping  the  boys  and  girls  the 
outlines  given  above  have  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  teachers. 

W.  W.  Stetson, 
Maine.  State  Superintendent. 


As  a  rule,  teachers  in  primary  schools  should  assume  that 
their  pupils^  energies  are  sufficiently  taxed  during  school  hours  and 
leave  the  remainder  of  the  day  free  from  imposed  scholastic  duties. 
Time  should  be  left  for  free  play  and  rest.  Let  the  little  ones  have 
the  fiill  benefit  of  out-of-door  enjoyment. 
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History  and  Classics  of  Education. 

Sir  "^oebua  fitcb  on  pcdtalozzL 

HERE  are  two  or  three  features  of  Pestalozzi's  teaching 
which  have  always  appeared  to  me  among  the  most 
valuable,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  never  to  be 
permitted  to  become  outworn  or  obsolete.  The  first 
of  these  is  his  insistence  on  the  necessity  of  training 
for  the  senses  and  for  the  physical  powers,  as  well  as  the 
memory  and  the  understanding.  The  old  doctrine,  nihU  in 
intellectUy  quod  non  prius  in  sensu,  was  with  him  more  than  an 
academic  proposition ;  it  was  the  key  to  his  practical  methods.  It 
dominated  much  of  what  is  called  his  system.  Hence  all  the  simple 
devices  by  which  he  led  children  to  see  clearly,  to  exercise  the  faculty 
of  observation,  to  draw,  to  touch,  to  handle,  to  discover,  to  imitate, 
to  invent.  He  did  not  regard  the  use  of  printed'  words  and  letters 
as  the  true  beginning  of  all  knowledge,  but  he  relied  rather  on  intu- 
ition, the  development  of  faculty,  the  rousing  of  curiosity,  as  the 
first  objects  to  be  achieved  in  the  education  of  a  child.  Now  here 
is  a  principle  of  perennial  importance  one  of  which  we  do  not  yet 
see  all  the  practical  applications,  but  one  which  will  guide  us  in 
coming  to  right  conclusions  in  respect,  for  example,  to  the  place 
which  manual  training  ought  to  hold  as  part  of  a  scheme  of  liberal 
education,  as  well  as  to  other  yet  unsolved  problems  of  our  own  time. 
Raumer,  one  of  his  affectionate  disciples,  said  of  him,  ^^He  compelled 
the  scholastic  world  to  revise  the  whole  of  their  task,  to  reflect  on 
the  nature  and  destiny  of  man,  and  on  the  proper  ways  of  leading 
him  from  his  youth  towards  that  destiny."  This  was,  in  fact,  the 
main  purpose  of  Pestalozzi's  life.  He  sought  to  find  for  himself 
and  to  help  others  to  find,  a  basis  for  his  plans  of  education,  in  a 
fresher  study  of  nature  and  experience. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  said  of  Emerson  that  he  was  an 
iconoclast  without  the  hammer,  that  the  idols  he  sought  to  dethrone 
he  took  down  from  their  pedestals  so  gently  and  reverently 
that  he  seemed  more  like  one  performing  an  act  of  worship.  Li 
some  sense  this  is  true  of  Pestalozzi.  He,  too,  was  an  iconoclast, 
but  he  went  about  his  work  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that 
which  animated  Rousseau,  to  whom  he  was  in  other  respects  so 
nearly  akin.  Compare  Rousseau's  "Emile"  with  Pestalozzi's 
"Leonard  and  Gertrude,"  and  you  will  be  conscious  of  a  difference 
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of  tone  as  well  as  of  substance.  There  is  in  Pestalozzi  little  or  no  de- 
nunciationy  none  of  the  fierce  revolt  against  established  notions  and 
usages  which  characterized  Rousseau;  only  an  earnest  appeal  to 
parents  and  teachers — ^all  the  more  effectual  because  so  restrained 
and  modest — ^to  follow  books  and  traditions  less,  and  to  study  na- 
ture and  childhood  more. 

You  cannot,  in  any  survey  of  Pestalozzi's  career,  overlook  the 
deep  religiousness  of  his  nature.  To  him  the  teacher's  office  was  a 
sacred — ^indeed  a  priestly —  function.  The  moral  purpose  of  a 
school  was  its  highest  purpose.  No  teacher  or  writer  on  education 
has  ever  more  strongly  emphasized  the  truth  that  character  is  more 
important  even  than  knowledge,  that  knowledge  is  only  a  means  to 
the  higher  end,  not  itself  an  end ;  and  that  the  first  business  of  a 
school  as  of  a  home,  is  not  so  much  to  give  formal  religious  lessons  as 
to  provide  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  purity  and  goodness,  in  which 
all  that  is  gracious  and  beautiful  in  a  child's  character  may  have 
room  to  grow.  "Man,"  he  said  in  one  of  his  latest  writings,  the 
*'Swan  Song,"  "develops  the  fundamental  elements  of  his  moral  life, 
— ^his  love  and  faith — by  the  exercise  of  love  and  faith,  just  as 
those  of  his  intellectual  life — ^his  thought  and  reflection —  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  thought,  and  those  of  his  practical  or  industrial  life — ^the 
power  of  his  organs  and  muscles — by  the  exercise  of  those  powers. 
Everywhere  you  find  him  insisting  on  the  need  of  spontaneous  ac- 
tivity, and  on  the  fact  that  the  learner  is  not  passively  to  receive  and 
to  reproduce  the  opinions  or  the  emotions  of  other  people,  but  to  be 
a  free  and  living  agent.  School  could  do  nothing  better  than  to 
place  him  in  conditions  favorable  to  the  full  expansion  of  whatever 
is  best  in  his  intellectual  powers  and  his  moral  and  spiritual  aspira- 
tions. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  Pestalozzi's  system  was  his 
earnest  and  constant  protest  against  verbalism  and  teaching  by 
rote.  He  was  very  sensible  of  the  importance  of  language  culture, 
and  of  the  right  use  of  words,  but  he  desired  in  all  cases  to  make  the 
word  or  the  technical  term  come  after  some  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject or  the  distinction  which  the  word  represented,  and  not  before 
it  or  independently  of  it.  In  particular,  he  warred  against  the  use 
of  formularies  and  catechisms.  The  habit  of  putting  printed  ques- 
tions and  answers  in  a  book  to  be  committed  to  memory  seemed  to 
him  deadening  and  mischievous,  and,  indeed,  destructive  to  any 
real  and  vital  communication  between  teacher  and  taught.  Hap- 
pily his  opinions  on  this  subject  have  been  generally  accepted  by 
all  good  modem  teachers. 
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There  is  no  finality  in  the  system  of  Pestalozzi.  He  was  a 
pioneer  only.  He  saw,  with  intense  clearness,  some  fundamental 
truths,  but  he  could  not  foresee  all  the  practical  applications  of 
those  truths.  Hia  simple  life's  experience  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land did  not  qualify  him  to  understand  thoroly  the  needs  of 
great  and  crowded  towns,  or  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  lar^r  educa- 
tional horizon  which  we  are  able  to  survey  now.  Had  he  known 
London,  or  New  York,  or  Chicago,  their  new  intellectual  and  indus- 
trial conditions  would  certainly  have  suggested  to  him  new  and 
fruitful  devices  for  meeting  them.  It  is  for  us,  who  have  this  ex- 
perience, to  adapt  what  is  best  in  his  teaching  to  the  changed  cir- 
cmnstances  and  needs  of  our  own  time. 

We  must  remember  that  it  is  just  as  possible  for  Pestalozzian- 
ism,  as  for  any  other  system,  to  lose  its  vitalizing  power,  to  be  stif- 
fened into  formulas,  and  to  become  wooden,  pedantic  and  uninspir- 
ing. I  have  had  occasion,  during  my  official  life,  to  know  how  easy 
it  is  to  use  all  the  phraseology  of  Pestalozzi,  to  imitate  his  object 
lessons,  and  to  accept  his  technique  and  his  theories,  and  yet  to  be 
hopelessly  uninfluenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  master,  and  to  fall  into 
unintelligent  and  unsympathetic  routine.  The  true  way  to  guard 
against  this  danger  is  to  perpetuate  his  spirit  as  well  as  his  meth- 
ods, to  re-state,  from  time  to  time,  the  principles  he  advocated,  to 
view  them  with  fresh  eyes  in  the  light  of  later  experience,  and  to 
seek  for  the  best  means  of  applying  and  illustrating  them. 


6mer80ii^e  Xnf luenM  f n  6diicatfpii« 

U^^^  PON  educational   ideals  in  America   Emerson's   influence 
has  been  penetrating  and  pervasive.     It  has  been  a  sol- 
sgsg      vent,  but  also  an  inspiration.     This  double  quality  was 
SS^I    the  secret  of  its  power.    Emerson  combined  with  his  fear- 
less abandonment  of  many  of  the  old  doctrines  a  pro- 
found belief  in  the  spiritual  forces  which  manifest  themselves  in 
national  and  individual  life.     In  all  that  he  wrote  there  was  a 
reality  which  deeply  moves  many  readers.    His  work  has  the  beauty 
of  truthfulness.    As  Clarendon  said  of  Falkland,  "he  was  so  severe 
an  advocate  of  truth  that  he  could  as  easily  have  given  himself 
leave  to  steal  as  to  dissemble."    But  it  is  not  on  every  one  that  Em- 
erson's influence  gains  its  hold.    Some  words  in  which  he  described 
Plato's  attitude  towards  his  hearers  apply  to  his  own  work: 

"I  have  no  system.    I  cannot  be  answerable  for  you.    You  will 
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be  what  you  must.  If  there  is  love  between  us,  our  intercourse  will 
be  profitable ;  if  not,  your  time  is  lost  and  you  will  only  annoy  me. 
I  shall  seem  to  you  stupid  and  the  reputation  I  have  false.  Quite 
above  us,  beyond  the  will  of  you  or  me,  is  this  secret  affinity  or  re- 
pulsion laid.  All  my  good  is  magnetic,  and  I  educate,  not  by  les- 
sons, but  by  going  about  my  business." 

Emerson,  however,  has  had  extraordinary  influence  on  some  of 
the  men  who  have  been  leaders  in  the  new  movement  in  American 
education.  The  elective  system  of  studies,  which  under  President 
Eliot's  authority  has  worked  so  great  a  change  in  the  programs 
of  American  universities  and  secondary  schools,  is  a  practical  out- 
come of  Emerson's  teaching.  And  this  characteristically  American 
theory  of  school  curricula  is  beginning  to  prevail  in  Evirope  as 
well.  It  is  a  disintegrating  force.  It  breaks  up  the  solid  masses 
of  the  traditional  curricula  of  the  Old  World  just  as  the  Atlantic 
waves  break  up  the  rocks  on  the  West  Coast  of  Shetland.  It  chal- 
lenges the  old  conception  of  "general  culture"  which  has  had  so 
powerful  an  influence  on  the  plan  of  studies  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  Grermany.  It  asserts  the  claims  of  new  forms  of  culture, 
of  handwork  as  well  as  head  work.  It  assails  the  privilege  of  clas- 
sical education  as  we  know  it  in  our  English  public  schools  and  as  it 
has  been  known  in  the  most  famous  secondary  schools  of  France. 
It  takes  as  the  unit  of  organization  a  particular  study  like  Latin 
or  algebra,  instead  of  a  traditional  combination  of  studies.  It  aims 
at  offering  such  a  variety  of  possible  groups  of  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion as  to  meet  the  different  intellectual  needs  of  different  types  of 
ability  not  less  than  the  different  practical  requirements  of  different 
callings.  Its  strength  lies  in  its  faculty  of  swift  readjustment  to 
changing  demands,  and  in  its  power  to  meet  a  bewildering  variety 
of  needs.  Its  weakness  lies  in  its  lack  of  the  steadying  force  of  an 
authoritative  discipline,  and  in  its  preferring  liveliness  and  brisk 
variety  to  steady-going  thoroness  on  conservative  lines.  But 
the  hour  has  struck  for  change.  The  Am^can  influences  are  pen- 
etrating every  year  more  deeply  into  the  heart  of  European  educa- 
tion.   And,  wherever  they  penetrate,  they  remind  us  of  Emerson. 

He  came  at  a  time  when  the  Calvinism  which  had  annealed  the 
character  of  New  England  had  lost  its  intellectual  appositeness. 
Every  great  system  of  doctrine  builds  up  and  buttresses  itself  with 
an  appropriate  system  of  education,  and  particularly  of  second- 
ary and  higher  education.  The  Calvinism  of  New  England 
ha!d  its  own  institutions  of  culture.  But  their  ideals  of  learn- 
ing, and  consequently  their  methods  of  instruction,  had  begun 
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to  flag  in  consequence  of  the  decay  of  the  philosophical  system 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  their  existence  and  the  real  source  of 
their  power.  Emerson  was  one  of  those  who  proclaimed  America's 
need  for  a  new  educational  ideal.  Classical  culture  had  never  re&lly 
flourished  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  revival  of  Greek  ideals  of  life 
and  learning,  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  making  of 
modem  Germany,  found  no  counterpart  in  the  great  movement  for 
refonn  in  American  education.  Emerson  had  ^^the  prophesying 
heart,*'  and  foretold  the  great  change  which  was  coming  over  men's 
ideas  about  culture. 

"We  are  students  of  words  [he  wrote  in  1844]  ;  we  cannot  use 
our  hands  or  our  legs  or  our  eyes  or  our  arms.  .  .  The  lessons  of 
science  should  be  experimental.  .  .  Once  (say  two  cen- 
turies ago)  Latin  and  Greek  had  a  strict  relation  to  all  the  science 
and  culture  there  was  in  Europe,  and  the  Mathematics  had  a  mo- 
mentary importance  at  some  era  of  activity  in  physical  science. 
These  things  became  stereotyped  as  education,  as  the  manner  of 
men  is.  But  the  Good  Spirit  never  cared  for  the  colleges,  and, 
tho  all  men  and  boys  were  now  drilled  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Mathematics,  it  had  quite  left  these  shells  high  and  dry  on  the 
beach.  .  But  in  a  hundred  high  schools  and  colleges  this  warfare 
against  common  sense  goes  on.  Four,  or  six,  or  ten  years  the  pupil 
is  parsing  Greek  and  Latin,  and  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  University 
he  shuts  those  books  for  the  last  time.  Scnne  thousands  of  young 
men  are  graduated  at  our  colleges  in  this  country  every  year,  and 
the  persons  who  at  forty  years  still  read  Greek  can  all  be  counted 
on  your  hand.  I  never  met  with  ten.  Four  or  five  persons  I  have 
met  who  read  Plato.  Is  not  this  absurd,  that  the  whole  of  the 
liberal  talent  of  this  country  should  be  directed  in  its  best  years' 
on  studies  which  lead  to  nothing?" 

This  appeal  against  what  Emerson  called  ^^the  wonderful 
drowsiness  of  usage  "  led,  in  due  time,  to  remarkable  changes.  He 
read  the  thoughts  of  his  fellow-countrymen  like  a  book,  and  divined 
their  new  purpose.  He  understood  their  ^  Vish  to  cast  aside  the  su- 
perfluous and  to  arrive  at  short  methods."  Nothing  is  more  typi- 
cal of  educational  effort  in  America  to-day  than  the  desire  to  cut 
away  all  the  non-essentials  and  to  devise  a  course  of  instruction  and 
training  which  shall  combine  the  minimum  of  time  and  effort  with 
the  maxim  of  intellectual  efficiency  and  alertness. 

But  Calvinism  comprises  three  elements,  each  of  which  is  es- 
sential to  its  power.  These  are  faith,  democracy,  and  discipline. 
Emerson's  extraordinary  influence  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  tho 
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he  came  at  a  time  when  the  older  form  of  Calvinistic  discipline  had 
become  obsolete,  and  when  his  protests  against  it  were  therefore  ap- 
propriate, his  teaching  was  inspired  by  an  intense  (tho,  accord- 
ing to  older  standards,  an  unconventional)  faith,  and  by  an  un- 
flinching belief  in  democracy.  And  these  are  among  the  character- 
istics of  American  education  as  it  exists  to-day.  Secular  in  form, 
it  is  inspired  by  religious  sentiment  of  a  sanguine  and  optimistic 
kind.  From  top  to  bottom  it  is  heartily  democratic;  and  it  lays 
much  more  stress  on  interest  than  on  discipline.  From  discipline, 
as  discipline  was  conceived  in  the  New  England  schools  under  the 
old  dispensation,  America  has  taken  a  long  holiday.  Emerson  was 
one  of  those  who  found  that  the  old  schoolmaster  was  dead  and  that 
the  doors  were  open,  and  who  proclaimed  the  fact  that  the  time  for 
the  holiday  had  come.  But  the  signs  multiply  that  the  fathers  of 
New  England  were  not  wrong  in  their  belief  that  self -applied  dis- 
cipline of  a  stem  and  searching  kind  is  a  necessary  safeguard  for 
the  well-being  of  pure  democracy.  The  discipline  which  they  had 
set  up,  and  which  served  their  purpose  for  generations,  had  indeed 
become  obsolete.  It  was  entangled  with  theories  and  with  institu- 
tions which  were  out  of  joint  with  the  new  knowledge  and  needs  of 
the  time.  A  period  of  liberating  criticism  and  of  destruction  of  old 
forms  had  to  come.  Emerson  helped  to  bring  it  on,  and  to  make 
its  work  thoro.  But  the  need  for  discipline  as  well  in  education 
as  in  other  departments  of  the  national  life,  persisted.  Emerson 
was  so  far  the  child  of  his  time  that  he  did  not  appreciate  the  depth 
and  the  permanence  of  this  need.  His  allusion  to  mathematics, 
which  I  have  quoted  above,  shows  how  little,  at  that  time,  he  was  in 
the  mood  to  appreciate  the  real  place  of  mathematical  discipline  in 
a  scientific  education.  His  system,  whether  we  apply  it  to  educa- 
tion or  to  the  other  problems  of  civic  life,  fails  us  a  little  when  we 
want  a  discipline  which  can  be  effectively  imposed  on  those  who  are 
unwilling  voluntarily  to  discipline  themselves.  It  presupposes  as 
normal  a  degree  of  individual  energy  and  self  control  which  is 
really  exceptionaL  It  slurs  over  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  fact 
that  great  numbers  of  people  misuse  freedom  and  need  the  uphold- 
ing discipline  of  a  strict  public  opinion  and  of  social  control.  But 
when  we  have  said  this  we  have  said  the  worst  of  it.  Emerson  is  all 
the  better  when  taken  with  a  pinch  of  Calvin.  But  what  in  his 
teaching  is  good  for  all  times  and  for  all  seasons  is  its  brave  hope- 
fulness, its  reliance  on  spiritual  instead  of  on  material  forces,  its 
frankness  and  sincerity  of  thought,  its  dislike  of  pretension,  its  be- 
lief in  individuality  of  character,  its  insight  into  the  heroism  which 
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can  inspire  a  man  to  accomplish  a  high  task  in  obscurity,  its  appeal 
to  our  self-reliance,  its  concern  for  character  rather  than  for  mere 
agility  of  mind.  All  these  things  are  of  great  moment  in  education 
and  large  is  our  debt  to  Emerson  for  having  laid  such  stress  upon 
them.  Much  that  is  most  vigorous  in  the  educational  life  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples  at  the  present  time  is  Emersonian  un- 
awares. 

^^Insist  on  yourself;  never  imitate.  Your  own  gift  you  can  pre- 
sent every  moment  with  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  whole  life's  cul- 
tivation ;  but  of  the  adopted  talent  of  another  you  have  only  an  ex- 
temporaneous half -possession.  .  .  Our  spontaneous  action  is  always 
the  best.  .  .  If  we  consider  what  persons  have  stimulated  and 
profited  by  us,  we  shall  perceive  the  superiority  of  the  spontaneous 
or  intuitive  principle  over  the  arithmetical  or  logical.  The  first 
contains  the  second,  but  virtual  and  latent.  .  .  .  All  our  progress 
is  an  unfolding  like  the  vegetable  bud.  You  first  have  an  instinct, 
then  an  opinion,  then  a  knowledge,  as  the  plant  has  root,  bud,  and 
fruit.  Trust  the  instinct  to  the  end,  tho  you  can  render  no 
reason.  It  is  vain  to  hurry  it.  By  trusting  to  the  end,  it  shall 
ripen  into  truth,  and  you  shall  know  why  you  believe.'* 

Who  has  more  clearly  declared  than  Emerson,  in  these  words, 
the  secrecy  and  the  slowness  of  all  true  development  of  thought  and 
character?  Yet  does  he  not  overstep  the  line  of  prudence  when  he 
disparages  the  value  of  traditional  courses  of  training?  Does  he 
not  underrate  their  use  in  teaching  us  accuracy,  in  giving  us  an 
idea  of  standard,  in  pricking  the  bubble  of  our  vanity,  in  curbing 
our  desultoriness,  and  in  reminding  us  of  what  our  elders  and  our 
contemporaries  expect  of  us  and  will  value  in  us,  as  distinct  from 
what  we  ourselves  think  that  they  ought  to  expect  of  us  and  ought 
to  value?  Man  may  be  the  measure  of  all  things,  but  each  indi- 
vidual man  is  not  necessarily  the  best  measure  of  what  his  world 
wants  from  him.  But  Emerson,  like  all  great  writers,  is  bravely 
inconsistent,  and  recognizes  the  two  faces  of  every  truth.  Thus, 
with  more  than  a  touch  of  exaggeration  (as  of  protesting  against 
what  there  was  of  error  in  his  own  common  doctrine),  he  says  in 
another  essay : 

"Under  the  oldest,  mouldiest  conventions,  a  man  of  native 
force  prospers  just  as  well  as  in  the  newest  world,  and  that  by  skill 
of  handling  and  treatment.  He  can  take  hold  anywhere.  .  .  I  set- 
tle myself  ever  the  firmer  in  the  creed  that  we  should  do  broad  jus- 
tice where  we  are,  by  whomsoever  we  deal  with,  accepting  our  actual 
companions  and  circumstances,  however  humble  or  odious,  as  the 
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mystic  officials  to  whom  the  universe  has  delegated  its  whole  pleas- 
ure for  us.*' 

Here  Emerson  the  individualist  pays  homage  to  the  doctrine 
which  it  was  his  life's  duty  to  defy.  Yet  do  we  not  like  him  the 
better  for  admitting  the  truth  of  both  sides? 

Emerson  despised  that  kind  of  culture  which  "ends  in  head- 
ache." He  scorned  that  kind  of  scholar  who  is  "reckless  of  physi- 
cal laws,  self-indulgent,  becomes  presently  unfortunate,  queru- 
lous— a  thorn  to  himself  and  to  others ;  yesterday  radiant  with  the 
light  of  an  ideal  world  in  which  he  lives,  the  first  of  men,  and  now 
oppressed  by  want  and  by  sickness,  for  which  he  must  thank  him- 
self.*' To  whatever  else  education  may  lead,  let  us,  he  would  say, 
not  applaud  it  when  it  leads  to  ^Hiie  tragedy  of  imprudent  genius 
struggling  for  years  with  paltry  pecuniary  difficulties,  at  last  sink- 
ing— chilled,  exhausted,  and  fruitless — ^like  a  giant  slaughtered  by 
pins."  He  would  have  the  schools  set  before  them  a  virile  pattern — 
the  example  of  men  who  wrought  at  their  task,  whatever  it  was, 
with  all  their  power.  "I  admire  men  of  all  classes — ^those  who  stand 
for  facts  and  for  thoughts.  I  like  rough  and  smooth."  But  the 
highest  tasks  are  the  spiritual  tasks. 

^^The  day  never  shines  in  which  the  element  of  heroism  may  not 
work.  The  circumstances  of  man,  we  say,  are  historically  some- 
what better  in  this  country  [America]  and  at  this  hour  than  per- 
haps ever  before.  More  freedom  exists  for  culture.  It  will  not 
now  run  against  an  axe  at  the  first  step  out  of  the  beaten  track 
of  opinion.  But  whoso  is  heroic  will  always  find  crises  to  try  his 
edge.  .  .  .  The  unremitting  retention  of  simple  and  high  senti- 
ments in  obscure  duties  is  hardening  the  character  to  that  tem- 
per which  will  work  with  honor,  if  need  be,  in  the  tumult  or  on  the 
scaffold.  Whatever  outrages  have  happened  to  men  may  befall  a 
man  again ;  and  very  eanly  in  a  republic^  if  there  appear  any  eigne 
of  a  decay  of  religion,** 

Into  English  education  Emerson's  influence  has  come  in  two 
waves.  The  first  broke  on  us  about  forty  years  ago.  It  was  one 
of  the  causes  which  led  up  to  Mr.  Forster's  Elementary  Education 
Act  of  1870.  No  one  can  read  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of 
the  critical  years  before  1870  without  being  struck  by  the  impoi> 
tance  attached  by  educational  reformers  in  Great  Britain  to  the 
example  and  experience  of  New  England.  Those  of  our  educa- 
tional leaders  who  had  faith  in  democracy,  and  therefore  wanted  to 
give  it  the  best  educational  opportunities  (as  contrasted  with  those 
other  guides,  like  Mr.  Lowe,  who  had  unfaith  in  democracy,  and 
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therefore  wanted  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  business  by  means  of 
schools)  were  inspired,  more  than  they  knew,  by  the  influence  of 
Emerson.  The  second  wave  of  Emerson's  influence  is  breaking 
over  us  now.  Our  minds  are  open  to  it  for  the  same  reasons  that 
they  are  open  to  the  influence  of  Wordsworth.  But  English  edu- 
cational ideals  are  being  influenced  at  the  present  time  not  so  much 
by  Emerson's  actual  writings  as  by  the  Emersonian  tendencies 
which  have  realized  themselves  in  American  school  curricula  and  in 
the  American  belief  in  education.  Much  that  Emerson  wrote  was 
more  applicable  to  American  needs  than  to  English.  For  good  or 
for  evil,  we  English  (as  distinct  from  so  many  of  our  Scotch  and 
Welsh  neighbors)  have  not,  as  a  rule,  taken  kindly  to  Calvinism. 
In  one  sense,  we  have  never  felt  ourselves  good  enough  to  rise  in 
it;  in  another,  we  have  never  felt  ourselves  bad  enough  to  need  it. 
We  had  not  therefore  the  same  need  to  be  rescued  from  its  clutches. 
But  Emerson  had  much  to  say  which  we  greatly  needed  to 
hear.  He  believed  in  democracy,  and  most  Englishmen  believe  in 
it  far  too  little.  He  distrusted  the  conventional  and  external  forms 
of  rank  and  merit,  while  most  Englishmen  are  prone  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  them.  But  he  most  appeals  to  us  because  be 
puts  into  words  which  glow  with  sincerity  that  liking  for  individ- 
uality of  character,  that  respect  for  men  who  do  things  instead  of 
merely  talking  about  them,  and  that  mystical  belief  in  spiritual 
forces  which  we  cherish  at  heart,  tho  we  are  often  sadly  untrue 
to  our  real  convictions.  Emerson  was  an  American  to  his  heart's 
core,  but  he  preached  the  old  English  doctrine,  perhaps  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  those  points  which  he  thought  his  fellow-country- 
men might  be  prone  to  forget.  And  his  writings,  alike  in  their  di- 
rect and  indirect  influence  on  the  educational  ideals  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, have  done  not  a  little  to  make  England  and  New  England 
realize  how  much,  in  spite  of  their  differences,  it  means  to  have  been 
digged  out  of  the  same  pit.  Michael  E.  Sadleh. 

In  Journal  of  Education,  London,  October,  190S. 

It  is  important  that  school  buildings  and  school  grounds 
should  be  planned  and  decorated  so  as  to  serve  as  effective  agencies 
for  educating  not  only  the  children,  but  the  people  as  a  whole,  in 
matters  of  taste.  The  school  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  com- 
munity center,  and  its  larger  opportunities  impose  new  obligations. 
School  buildingb  should  be  attractive  as  well  as  healthftd,  and  the 
adjoining  grounds  should  be  laid  out  and  planned  with  appropriate- 
ness and  beauty. — ^Extract  from  the  "Declaration  of  Principles'' 
of  the  Nationcd  Educational  Association,  190S. 
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frotbtX  Ckmccrning  ^tbc  ScbooU'' 

CHOOL  is  the  endeavor  to  bring  to  the  pupil's  knowledge 
and  consciousness  the  being  or  inner  life  of  objects  and  of 
himself;  the  intimate  relations  of  objects,  one  with  an- 
other; with  man  the  boy  himself;  and  with  the  living  ba- 
sis and  conscious  unity  of  all  things,  God. 
The  boy,  when  he  enters  school,  leaves  behind  the  merely  out- 
ward view  of  objects,  and  enters  upon  a  higher  intellectual  view. 
This  stepping  of  the  child  from  an  outward  superficial  view  of 
things  to  the  inward  view  which  leads  to  knowledge,  insight,  and 
consciousness;  from  the  home-order  into  the  higher  world-order; 
makes  the  boy  into  a  scholar,  constitutes  school.  School  is  such,  not 
in  virtue  of  the  variety  of  subjects  taught  there ;  but  of  its  intellec- 
tual atmosphere  which  animates  the  whole,  and  in  which  all  things 
move. 

The  faith  and  trust,  the  hope  and  presentiment,  with  whidi 
the  child  enters  school  work  wonders.  For  it  comes  with  childlike 
faith,  and  quiet  hope;  with  a  dim  presentiment:  ^^Here  thou  wilt 
learn  what  cannot  be  taught  thee  outside;  here  thou  wilt  get  food 
for  thy  mind  and  soul,  while  outside  there  is  only  food  for  the 
body ;  her^ — ^it  is  literally  so  in  the  child's  hope  and  anticipation — 
^'are  food  and  drink  which  quench  hunger  and  thirst." 

Let  not  the  wilfulness,  the  love  of  mischief,  which  boys  show  at 
school,  be  put  forward  in  contradiction  of  the  above.  Thru  the 
very  effect  of  school,  thru  that  growth  of  inward  force  which  is 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  school,  a  boy  feels  himself  freer,  and  moves 
more  freely.  A  genuine  schoolboy  ought  not  to  be  listless  or  lazy, 
but  fresh  and  lively ;  vigorous  in  soul  and  body ;  and  thus,  when  fol- 
lowing his  instinct,  too  far,  so  as  even  to  become  (what  elders  call) 
mischievous,  the  schoolboy  scarcely  thinks  of  any  harm  ensuing  to 
others. 

Subjects  of  Teaching. 

Y^at  then  is  the  school  to  teach?  In  what  is  man,  the  boy, 
to  be  instructed? 

Thru  language,  the  school — ^instruction — should  lead  the 
boy  to  a  threefold  knowledge,  which  again  is  one:  (1)  to  the  kruywU 
edge  of  himself  in  all  circumstances,  and  thus  to  a  knowledge  of  man 
in  general,  in  his  being  and  relations ;  (2)  to  the  knowledge  of  God, 
the  constant  condition,  the  eternal  foundation  and  source  of  all 
being;  and  (8)  to  the  knowledge  of  Nature — ^the  material  world,  as 
issuing  from,  and  conditioned  by,  the  eternally  spiritual.    Instruc- 
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tion,  i.  e.f  school,  is  to  lead  man  to  a  life  and  conduct,  in  complete 
accord  with  that  threefold,  yet  single,  knowledge.  Man — as  boy — 
is  to  be  led  by  school,  in  the  way  of  that  knowledge  threefold  yet 
one,  from  inclination  to  choice,  from  activity  of  will  to  persever- 
ance, thus  steadily  onward  till  he  reach  his  destination,  his  calling, 
and  attain  to  earthly  perfection. 

I. ^INSTEUCTION   IN    RELIGION. 

Religion  is  not  something  fixed,  but  an  eternally  advancing 
endeavor  to  get,  and  ever  hold  fast,  union  with  God. 

Religious  Instruction  aims  to  animate,  strengthen,  and  clear, 
our  perceptions  of  a  spiritual  self — our  soul,  intellect,  and  heart — 
as  resting  in,  and  proceeding  from,  God;  to  make  known  the  facul- 
ties of  soul,  intellect,  and  heart  as  depending  on  God ;  to  show  God's 
necessary  being  and  operation;  to  exhibit  the  relation  of  God  to 
man,  as  it  announces  itself  in  each  one's  own  heart  and  life,  and  in 
all  existence ;  notably  in  the  life  and  history  of  mankind,  as  the  Sa- 
cred Books  declare  it  to  us.  Religious  Instruction  applies  this 
knowledge  to  all  life;  and  specially,  in  and  to  each  one's  own  life; 
applies  it  to  the  development  and  improvement  of  mankind,  to  show 
the  divine  in  the  human ;  and  specially  to  the  knowing  and  doing  of 
man's  duty,  that  is,  what,  being  man,  he  must  care  for;  and  finally, 
to  exhibit  ways  of  satisfying  this  endeavor  to  live  in  union  with 
God ;  and  means  of  restoring  this  union  when  disturbed. 

Religious  Instruction  therefore,  always  pre-supposes  some  de- 
gree of  Religious  Feeling,  however  weak,  however  unconscious.  In- 
struction can  only  be  fruitful, — ^touching  and  working  on  the  life, 
— ^in  so  far,  as  a  real,  however  slight  and  rudimentary,  sense  of  re- 
ligion is  ready  for  it.  Were  it  possible  for  a  human  being  to  exist 
wholly  without  religious  sensibility,  no  means  could  give  it.  Parents 
who  permit  their  children  to  grow  up  to  school-age  without  any  en- 
deavor to  nourish  religious  feeling  would  do  well  to  think  on  this. 

It  is  and  for  ever  will  be  true ;  the  divinely  human  is  mirrored 
in  purely  human  relations,  especially  in  the  parental  and  spiritual; 
and  in  those  pure  relations  of  man  to  man  we  recognize  God's  rela- 
tion to  man  and  man's  relation  to  God :  we  attain  to  the  sight  of 

them. 

[The  ensuing  section,  on  the  religion  of  Jesus,  is  given  with  the! 
completest  exactness  which  tiiifi  editor  finds  possible.  It  is  a  con- 
fession of  faith,  made  in  the  zenith  of  his  powers  by  the  teacher, 
whose  dying  words,  some  thirty  years  later,  were:  "I  am  a  Christian 
man."] 
When  the  human  being  knows,  consciously  and  clearly,  that  lus 
spiritual  self  came  forth  from  Grod,  was  born  in  and  from  God,  was 
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originally  one  with  God ;  knows  that  he  is  in  constant  dependence 
on  Grod,  and  in  uninterrupted  communion  with  Grod;  when  in  this 
eternally  necessary  dependence  of  himself  on  God — in  the  clearness 
of  his  recognition  of  it,  and  in  the  steadiness  and  zeal  wherewith  he 
acts  on  this  knowledge — ^his  conduct  grows  to  be  in  complete  unison 
with  this  knowledge  and  conviction ;  when  he  knows  his  salvation, 
his  peace,  his  joy,  his  destiny,  his  life,  to  be  in  this  [conscious  de- 
pendence and  communion],  when,  in  true  and  thoroly  human 
language,  he  knows  God  to  be  his  Father,  himself  to  be  a  child  of 
Giod,  and  lives  in  accordance  with  this  knowledge ;  this  is  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

Therefore,  the  only  key  to  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
divinely  himian  relations — ^the  relation  of  God  to  man,  of  man  to 
God — is  understanding  of  spiritually  human,  true  fatherly  and 
childlike  relations.  Only  in  so  far  as  we  enter  into  purely  spiritual 
intimately  human  relations,  and  live  in  accordance  with  them  to  the 
smallest  detail,  shall  we  attain  to  complete  knowledge  of  divinely 
human  relations,  and  feel  them  so  deeply  and  vividly  that  every 
longing  of  our  being  will  be  satisfied,  at  least  recognized,  and  be- 
come, instead  of  a  never-fulfilled  yearning,  a  self -rewarding  endea- 
vor. We  do  not  yet  know,  we  do  not  even  guess,  what  is  yet  so  near 
us ;  one  with  our  own  life,  with  our  own  self.  We  do  not  even  live  up 
to  our  own  professions.  We  profess  to  be  sons  of  God,  and  are  not 
yet  true  children  of  our  own  parents.  God  is  said  to  be  our  Father, 
and  we  are  far  from  being  true  fathers  of  our  own  children ;  we  aim 
to  see  the  Divine,  and  we  leave  uncared  for  the  human,  which  would 
lead  us  to  it. 

n. STUDY    OF    NATUHE. 

What  religion  says  and  affirms,  tJiai  nature  shows  and  pre- 
sents ;  what  is  taught  by  meditation  upon  Grod,  is  confirmed  by  na- 
ture; what  follows  from  the  consideration  of  the  inward  is  made 
known  by  the  consideration  of  the  outward ;  what  religion  asks  for, 
nature  fulfils.  For  nature,  and  all  that  exists,  is  Good's  annuncia- 
tion, revelation  of  himself;  whatever  is  has  its  foimdation  in  the 
revelation  of  Giod. 

As  in  a  work  of  human  art  there  dwells  no  material  part  of 
the  human  spirit  of  its  artist,  yet  a  true  art-work  bears  in  it  the 
whole  mind  of  the  artist  in  such  a  sense,  that  the  artist  lives  in  it, 
speaks  out  of  it,  so  as  to  inspire  others,  to  awaken,  animate,  develop, 
form,  his  spirit  in  them :  as  the  human  spirit  is  related  to  the  work 
which  it  produces,  so  Grod's  spirit  is  related  to  nature,  and  all  that 
exists.    God's  spirit  rests  in  nature,  lives  and  works  in  nature,  ex- 
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presses  itself  in  nature,  communicates  itsdf  by  nature ;  yet  nature 
is  not  the  body  of  Grod. 

Therefore  from  boyhood  man  should  be  made  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  nature;  not  in  her  particulars,  the  forms  of  her  phe- 
nomena only,  but  in  the  spirit  of  Grod  as  it  lives  and  moves  in  na- 
ture. The  boy  feels  this  deeply,  and  desires  it ;  therefore  nothing  so 
binds  together  educator  and  pupils,  whose  feelings  are  unspoiled,  as 
their  being  occupied  in  common  with  nature,  with  natural  objects. 
At  least  once  a  week,  teachers  should  go  out  with  each  division  of 
their  school,  into  the  country ;  not  as  may  be  sometimes  seen,  driv- 
ing them  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  nor  leading  them  like  a  company  of 
soldiers;  but  going  with  them  like  a  father  among  his  sons,  or  a 
brother  with  his  brothers ;  bringing  closer  to  their  sight  and  atten- 
tion whatever  of  nature  the  season  presents. 

School-masters  who  live  in  a  village,  or  in  the  country,  should 
not  reply :  ^^My  school-children  are  all  day  long  in  the  open  air,  and 
run  about  in  it  whether  I  help  them  or  not."  True !  they  run  about, 
but  they  do  not  live  in  the  open  air,  they  do  not  live  with  nature. 
Children  who  are  continually  running  about  in  the  open  air,  may 
yet  see,  guess,  and  feel,  nothing  of  nature's  beauties  and  their  oper- 
ation on  the  human  mind.  Just  as  happens  to  those  who  have 
grown  up  in  very  beautiful  scenery ;  they  often  feel  nothing  of  its 
beauty  and  influence  [till  some  stranger,  perhaps,  points  them  out]. 

ni. STUDY    OP   FOaMS. 

Thus  the  being  and  operation  of  nature  as  a  whole;  nature,  as 
an  image  of  Grod ;  as  the  word  of  Grod,  ccnnmunicating  and  waken- 
ing the  spirit  of  Giod  as  a  whole ;  thus  nature  meets,  and  has  always 
met,  man's  inward  contemplation.  But  to  outward  contemplation 
she  offers  herself  otherwise.  To  the  senses  she  appears  to  be  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  particulars,  differing  one  from  another,  without  dear, 
intimate,  living  connexion ;  items,  details,  of  which  each  has  its  own 
form,  each  its  proper  course  of  development,  its  peculiar  destiny 
and  purpose.  To  the  outward  observation  thereis  no  proof  that  all 
these  externally  separate  details  are  originally  connected  members 
of  a  great  living  organism;  a  whole  intimately  and  spiritually 
united :  that  nature  herself  is  such  a  whole. 

In  order  to  perceive  the  all-pervading  reign  of  law  in  nature, 
her  unity,  technical  terms  are  not  needed,  either  for  natural  objects 
or  the  qualities  of  such.  But  simple,  clear,  firm  perception  of  these 
objects  and  qualities  is  needed,  with  distinct  names  for  them  [how- 
ever homely]. 
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The  matter  is  to  introduce  the  boy  to  the  objects  themselves; 
that  he  may  learn  the  qualities  which  tiiey  put  forth  and  express ; 
that  he  may  know  the  object  to  be  that  identical  thing  which,  in  its 
form  and  so  forth,  it  declares  itself  to  be.  The  one  thing  needful 
is  dear  sight,  and  recognition  of  the  thing  itself.  Give  the  object 
its  local  name;  or  if  you  know  none,  then  any  name  that  occurs; 
best  of  all,  a  descriptive  name,  even  tho  rather  long,  until  by- 
and-by  you  come  upon  the  accepted  name. 

From  every  point  of  life,  from  every  object  of  nature,  there  is 
a  way  to  Grod.    Only  hold  fast  the  goal,  and  steadily  keep  the  way. 

Let  the  boy's  eye  and  the  boy's  sense  lead  you ;  and  know  for 
your  comfort,  simple,  natural  boys  have  no  patience  with  half 
truths  and  false  pretences.  Follow,  then,  quietly  and  thoughtfully, 
their  questions;  these  will  teach  you  and  ^em;  for  these  questions 
come  from  the  human  spirit,  still  child-like.  When  children  ask 
questions  which  you  cannot  answer,  fear  not  to  ^ve  one  of  two  re- 
plies •.  **I  know  not ;  for  it  cannot  be  known" :  or  "I  know  not ;  others 
know,  tend  you  may."  Take  care  never  to  speak  as  tho  your  own 
boundaries  were  also  the  limits  of  possible  human  knowledge. 

rV. ^MATHEMATICS. 

Mathematics  stands  forth  as  that  which  unites,  mediates  be- 
tween, man  and  nature,  inner-  and  outer^world,  thought  and  per- 
ception [as  no  other  subject  of  study  does]. 

As  phen<Hnenon  of  the  inward  and  of  the  outward  world,  she 
belongs  alike  to  man  and  to  nature.  Issuing  fr(Hn  pure  intellect, 
from  the  simple  laws  of  thought;  being  a  visible  expression  of 
these  laws,  and  of  thought  itself;  she  finds,  already  existing  in 
the  material  world  outside  her,  phenom^ia,  combinations,  shapes, 
forms,  that  are  all  necessarily  governed  by  these  laws ;  yet  they 
meet  her,  in  nature,  as  wholly  independent  of  her,  and  of  human 
intellect  and  thought.  Man  thus,  in  his  intellect,  in  the  laws  of  his 
thought,  finds  thai  very  nature,  with  all  the  variety  of  her  phenom- 
ena, which  had  grown  up  independently  of  him  in  the  outer-world. 

Education  of  man,  without  mathematics,  without  at  least  thoro 
knowledge  of  number — ^whereto,  as  necessary  condition,  whatever 
study  of  form  and  size  is  practicable,  will  be  added  as  occasion 
serves — is  no  better  than  unsubstantial  patch-  and  rag-work,  and 
[instruction,  thus  essentially  defective,  far  from  helping]  puts  in- 
superable obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  training  and  development 
whereto  man  is  destined  and  called.  For  Human  Intellect  is 
as  inseparable  from  Mathematics  as  Human  Heart  is  from  Religion. 
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History  of  Greek  Art. 

Greek  Hit— Second  period.    (Htbens.) 

THE   SCULPTURES  OF   8COFAS,    PRAXITELES,   AND   LYSIPPUS. 

HE  days  of  Pericles  are  past.  We  find  Athens  still  in  the 
highest  artistic  and  scientific  activity;  but  the  spirit  of 
its  inhabitants  is  changed.  The  Peloponnesian  war  has 
roused  men's  passions.  The  faith  in  the  gods,  long  since 
buried  by  the  learned,  is  vanishing  in  wider  circles.  The 
moral  principle  of  moderation  has  grown  weaker.  If  we  go  into  the 
theater  we  find  that  the  poet  Euripides,  who  was  formerly  con- 
demned for  his  disregard  of  morality  and  of  the  gods,  is  now  held 
in  honor.  Endowed  with  no  less  talent  than  the  elder  dramatists, 
he  is  in  some  respects  more  intelligible  to  us  modems.  As  Mrs. 
Browning  writes: — 

^'Our  Euripides  is  human. 

With  his  droppings  of  warm  tears, 

And  his  touching  of  things  common, 
Till  they  rise  and  touch  the  spheres." 

Another  poet,  Aristophanes,  attempted  with  the  scourge  of  wit 
to  call  the  attention  of  his  contemporaries  to  the  shallowness  of  this 
poet,  and  to  other  weaknesses  of  the  times.  He  held  up  to  ridicule 
the  moral  and  political  blindness  of  the  Greeks,  showed  the  Athen- 
ians their  reflection  in  a  faithful  mirror,  and  thought  to  lead  them 
back  into  the  right  path.    But  he  did  not  succeed. 

The  spirit  of  the  time  shows  itself  in  the  subjects  chosen  for 
works  of  art.  The  group  representing  the  destruction  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Niobe  by  Apollo  and  Artemis  no  longer  exists,  but  the 
figures  copied  from  it  which  are  collected  at  Florence  are  sufficient 
to  make  us  feel  the  greatness  and  originality  of  this  extraordinary 
work.  Niobe,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus,  in  her  maternal  pride 
mocked  Leto,  and  declared  that  she,  the  mother  of  fourteen  beauti- 
ful children,  was  more  worthy  of  worship  than  the  goddess  who  had 
but  two.  The  children  of  Leto  avenged  this  insult  to  their  mother 
by  slaying  Niobe's  children  before  her  eyes.  Niobe  in  the  center  of 
the  group  is  clasping  her  youngest  child  to  her  bosom  in  the  vain 
hope  of  saving  her,  while  at  the  same  time  she  seems  trying  to  cover 
her  face  and  hide  from  her  eyes  the  heart-rending  tra^^redy  that  is 
being  enacted  before  them.  Her  figure  is  bowed,  but  not  contorted, 
with  despair.    Her  face  is  raised  as  if  in  prayer,  and  seems  to  ex- 
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press  the  whole  depth  of  her  sorrow ;  but  not  without  pride  and  dig^ 
nity  in  the  consciousness  that  such  terrible   suffering   was   unde- 


Niobe  (Florence,  Uffizi).  Niobe. 

served.  The  resignation  of  her  daughter  mortally  wounded  at  her 
side  affords  a  mitigating  contrast,  and  these,  like  the  other  groups 
of  the  children  who  are  hurrying  towards  their  mother,  display 
fear,  pain,  and  fortitude  in  various  degrees,  but  all  with  that  dig- 
nity and  moderation  that  raises  the  work  to  the  highest  tragic  level. 
The  original  was  probably  the  work  of  Scopas,  and  contrasts  both 
by  its  subject  and  its  pathos  with  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  the 
sdiool  of  Pheidias. 

In  a  temple  surrounded  by  beautiful  trees  and  flowers  we  see 
the  goddess  of  love  as  she  rises  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  na- 
ture from  the  sea  foam.  In  naked  beauty,  with  tender  eyes,  and  a 
soft  smile  on  her  parted  lips,  she  captivated  all  beholders.  The 
Medici  Venus  now  at  Florence  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  this  mas- 
terpiece. This  was  the  work  of  Praxiteles.  A  head  of  Eros  in  the 
Vatican — ^by  many  supposed  to  be  the  genius  of  death — is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  his  ideal  of  youthful  beauty.  The  thoughtful 
downcast  look,  the  beauty  as  of  an  opening  bud,  form  a  complete 
contrast  to  the  mischievous  little  Puck  with  arrow  and  bow,  who  did 
service  for  the  love-god  in  later  times.  If  we  were  to  judge  of 
Praxiteles  from  these  indications,  we  should  be  right  in  attributing 
to  his  work  a  grace  bordering  on  effeminacy.  The  great  discovery 
made  during  the  Grerman  explorations  at  Olympia  has  however  en- 
tirely contradicted  this  judgment.  The  Hermes  bearing  the  infant 
Dionysus  is  an  authentic  work  from  the  hand  of  Praxiteles,  seen 
and  described  by  Pausanias,  and  discovered  on  the  very  spot  at  the 
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entrance  of  the  Heraion  where  Pausanias  saw  it.  The  manly 
beauty  and  grace  of  this  figure,  the  perfection  of  the  head,  and  the 
loving  tender  expression  with  which  he  looks  at  the  child,  surpass 


Heplica  of  the  Aphrodite  of  Gnidus 
^y  Praxiteles.  (Munich,  Glyptothek). 


Venus  de  MedicL 


any  other  statue  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  It  is  indeed  the  only 
great  work  of  Greek  sculpture  of  the  authorship  of  which  we  have 
Kjertain  knowledge.  To  the  same  master  are  attributed  a  wonder- 
fully graceful  young  Apollo  on  the  point  of  kiUing  a  lizard,  and 
a  satyr  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  a  flute  in  his  hand, 
and  a  delicate  smile  on  his  face.  He  is  also  said  to  have  delineated 
the  labors  of  Hercules  grandly  at  Thebes. 

This  latter  hero  was  treated  by  Lysippus,  a  famous  artist  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  so-called  Famese  Hercules,  at  Naples,  is 
•supposed  to  be  a  later  copy  of  his  work.     The  colossal  figure  ex- 
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presses  strength  of  miiscle  and  movement,  while  the  relatively  small 
head  looks  sadly  on  the  ground  with  an  indication  of  severe  labor 
and  internal  strife.  A  similar  characteristic  is  noticeable  in  the 
existing  portraits  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  attitude  is  over- 
strained and  affected,  and  the  muscular  development  excessive. 

One  figure  there  is  that  we  have  not  yet  looked  at — ^the  Venus 
of  Melos,  now  in  the  Louvre — a  figure  so  pure  and  womanly,  so 


Fameae  Hercules. 
(Naples  Museum.) 


The  Hermes  of  Praxiteles.  Aphrodite  of  Melos. 
(Paris,  Louvre. )  (Olympia. ) 


noble  and  divine,  that  it  has  been  a  mystery  how  anything  so  grand 
and  dignified  could  have  been  produced  after  the  days  of  Pheidias. 
The  discovery  of  the  Olympian  Hermes  has  now  shown  that  Prax- 
iteles did  conceive  a  type  of  manly  beauty  worthy  to  stand  beside 
this  perfect  embodiment  of  true  womanhood.  Her  left  foot  is 
raised  on  a  slight  elevation,  and  the  left  knee  turned  inwards,  she 
is  draped  from  the  hips  downward.  Her  two  arms  are  unfortunate- 
ly lost,  and  it  is  therefore  improbable  that  the  question  of  her  atti- 
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tude,  her  action,  and  her  attribution,  will  ever  be  finally  settled. 
She  is  unlike  the  known  types  of  Aphrodite,  in  the  fulness  and 
strength  of  her  form,  in  her  attitude,  and  in  her  drapery ;  but  more 
than  all  in  her  maidenly  pride  and  dignity.  In  comparison  with 
the  Venus  de  Medici,  she  is  the  heavenly  Aphrodite,  the  offspring  of 
Uranos,  and  the  latter  the  earthly  Aphrodite,  the  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Dione.    In  pose  and  drapery  she  resembles  the  Roman  figures 


Head  of  Hera  in  the  Villa  Ludovis. 

of  Victory,  and  the  only  restoration  of  her  arms  that  can  be  toler- 
ated is  as  Victory  holding  with  her  left  hand  a  shield,  which  rests 
on  her  knee,  and  inscribing  the  names  of  victors  upon  it  with  her 
right.  A  recent  archaeologist  has  boldly  taken  up  the  thesis  that 
this  is  the  identical  statue  from  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens. 

Hit  {n  the  Greek  Colonfee  of  Hefa. 

THE  MAUSOLEUM  AT  HAUCAENASSUS. FAINTING  OF  THE  IONIAN  AND 

SIKONTAN  SCHOOLS. THE  COLOSSUS  OF  EHODES. SCULPTUEE. 

We  now  turn  our  steps  to  the  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  formed  so  important  a  part  of  Hellas,  and  spread 
Greek  culture  over  Asia,  while  their  connection  with  their  earlier 
home  was  kept  up  by  the  panhellenic  games  and  festivals.   The  fa- 
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mous  tomb  raised  at  Halicamassus  by  Artemisia  to  her  husband,  a 
Persian  satrap,  stands  before  us.  Upon  a  lofty  podium  which  con- 
tained the  sepulchral  chamber,  stands  a  peripteral  Ionic  temple. 
The  temple  is  surmounted  by  a  stepped  pyramid,  the  truncated 
bummit  of  which  supports  a  colossal  quadriga,  containing  the  fig- 
ures of  Artemisia  and  her  husband.  The  horses  of  the  chariot  and 
the  lions  which  stand  round  the  cornice  are  of   distinctly   Asiatic 


The  Mausoleum  of  Halicamassus  (Restoration). 

character,  and  the  latter  have  all  the  lifelike  character  of  Assyrian 
lions.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  remains  of  the  Mausoleum  is  the 
zoophorus  of  the  temple — ^probably  there  was  a  second  running 
round  the  substructure — ^it  represents  battles  with  the  Amazons, 
«ixl  is  said  to  be  partly  by  Scopas ;  it  is  vigorous  and  beautiful  in 
conception,  but  the  execution  is  inferior.  It  shows  moreover  a 
greater  degree  of  mental  emotion  in  the  expression  of  the  eyes  and 
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face  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  that  early  period. 
Some  important  remains  of  the  Mausoleum  were  discovered  by  Mr. 
Newton,  in  1856-7,  and  are  now  in  the  British  Musexun;  these  in- 
clude a  great  part  of  the  frieze,  portions  of  all  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  figures  of  Mausolus  and  Artemisia  from  the  surmount- 
ing car  which  have  been  reconstructed  from  innumerable  fragments 
and  exemplify  the  change  in  the  direction  of  realism  which  took 
place  when  Greek  art  passed  over  into  Asia. 

The  grandeur  of  the  temple  of  Artemis,  at  Ephesus,  is  known 
to  us  by  description,  and  the  recent  excavations,  which  have  excited 
such  general  interest,  have  confirmed  the  report.  In  size  far  ex- 
ceeding other  Greek  temples,  the  richness  of  its  sculptured  columns, 
a  few  drums  of  which  have  been  brought  to  England,  must  have 
given  an  effect  of  wonderful  luxuriant  beauty.  Eratostratus 
burned  it  to  inunortalize  his  name,  and  the  Greeks  of  Asia  made  it 
a  point  of  honor  to  restore  it  in  all  its  original  splendor. 

Ephesus  was  the  home  of  the  painter  Parrhasius,  and  the 
adopted  home  of  Zeuxis.  To  describe  the  paintings  of  these  artists 
and  of  the  rival  Sikyonic  school,  as  we  have  only  the  descriptions  of 
ancient  writers  and  such  illustration  as  we  can  get  from  the  re- 
mains of  Roman  wall-painting  at  Pompeii.  The  pictures  of  Parr- 
hasius, unlike  those  of  Polygnotus;  were  chiefly  on  panel,  not  on 
fresco.  Of  his  Helen,  we  are  told  that  the  most  beautiful  maidens 
of  Crotona  stood  as  models  to  him.  But  his  aim  seems  not  to  have 
been  so  lofty  as  that  of  Polygnotus ;  he  sought  beauty  of  detail  and 
excellence  of  composition  rather  than  grand  representations  of  char- 
acter. Aristotle  says  that  his  works  were  wanting  in  ethic  signifi- 
cance. He  made  great  technical  advances  in  chiaroscuro  and  il- 
lusive effects,  and  we  are  told  that  the  grapes  he  painted  were 
pecked  at  by  the  birds.  Zeuxis,  notwithstanding  his  vanity  which 
was  as  great  as  his  skill,  had  to  acknowledge  a  superior  in  Parr- 
hasius, who  also  painted  both  historical  and  genre  pictures.  The 
latter  showed  great  skill  of  facial  expression,  as  in  the  picture  of 
the  Demos,  in  which  he  represented  all  the  passions  and  character- 
istics of  the  populace;  his  drawing  was  more  correct  than  that  of 
Zeuxis,  and  he  succeeded  in  giving  the  appearance  of  motion  to  his 
figures  and  in  separating  them  from  the  background.  Parrhasius 
was  himself  vanquished  in  a  competition  by  Timanthes,  who  in 
later  life  took  up  his  residence  at  Sikyon.  With  equal  skill  he 
showed  a  deeper  motive  and  greater  moderation,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  description  of  his  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  wherein  the  specta- 
tors show  every  variety  of  expression  of  grief ;  but  the  father's  sor- 
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row  is  too  deep  for  representation,  and  he  is  shown  hiding  his  face. 

Of  the  Sikyonic  school  were  also  Aristides,  who  excelled  in  the 
representation  of  pathetic  scenes,  tender  as  well  as  painful;  Eu- 
phranor,  who  dealt  with  the  same  heroic  subjects  as  Parrhasius, 
but  with  a  stronger  and  more  masculine  touch ;  and  iEtion,  whose 
celebrated  picture  of  the  marriage  of  Alexander  and  Roxana  is  pos- 
sibly faintly  represented  by  the  Aldobrandini  marriage  at  Rome. 
This  picture  is  composed  of  a  row  of  figures  reminding  us  of  a 
frieze.  The  groups  are  naturally  divided  into  three.  On  a  couch 
in  the  center  is  seated  the  bride  veiled,  with  her  head  modestly  bent 
down.  A  woman  half  draped  and  crowned  with  a  garland  is  seated 
in  attendance  on  her,  a  third  holds  the  necessaries  of  the  toilette. 
The  bridegroom,  also  garlanded,  with  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
bare,  waits  seated  at  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamber.  On  the  left 
women  are  preparing  the  bath,  and  on  the  right  three  more  are  per- 
forming a  sacnfice  with  music  and  song.  The  picture  exhibits  sev- 
eral individual  motives  with  much  beauty,  soft  and  harmonious  col- 
oring, and  is  instinct  with  that  placid  and  serious  charm  that  be- 
longs only  to  the  antique.  In  actual  painting,  however,  it  does  not 
rise  above  the  ordinary  technique  of  the  Roman  house  decorator. 

According  to  the  unanimous  judgment  of  his  contemporaries, 
Greek  painting  must  have  reached  its  highest  perfection  in 
Apelles.  The  most  celebrated  of  all  his  pictures  was  the  Venus 
Anadyomene,  wherein  the  goddess  of  love  was  represented  as  rising 
from  the  sea  and  wringing  the  water  from  her  dripping  hair.  The 
goddess  in  this  picture  was  not  an  ideal  figure,  but  was  a  portrait  of 
the  celebrated  beauty  Phryne.  It  was  therefore  absolutely  free 
from  any  devotional  feeling.  Allegorical  figures  and  portraits  were 
also  produced  by  Apelles  with  equal  success.  His  Alexander  was 
said  to  be  a  creation  rather  than  a  mere  portrait.  Greek  painting 
appears  to  have  been  executed  in  tempera. 

Innumerable  designs  upon  coins,  vases,  and  stone,  are  pre- 
served, and  show  how  the  whole  life  of  the  Greeks  was  instinct  with 
the  feeling  of  beauty. 

In  the  third  century  we  find  that  the  love  of  splendor  has 
gained  the  upper  hand  thruout  Hellas,  and  still  more  at  Alexan- 
dria. The  great  conqueror  Alexander  wished  to  raise  in  that  city 
an  eternal  monument  of  his  victories  and  of  the  union  of  Eiu'ope 
and  Asia.  A  new  art  was  called  for  to  £u;hieve  this  work.  But  the 
Greek  spirit  had  fallen,  alas !  from  its  height,  and  subordinated  the 
simple,  noble  beauty  of  earlier  times  to  the  Asiatic  preference  for 
the  colossal  and  ornate,  especially  in  architecture  and  sculpture. 
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Floating  palaces  now  sailed  on  the  sea.  The  Colossus  of 
Rhodes^  like  a  bronze  sun-god,  lighted  the  sailor's  path  in  storm 
and  darkness.  One  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high  it  stood;  its 
thumb  was  the  size  of  a  man.  After  fifty  years  an  earthquake  de- 
stroyed the  giant.  The  oracle,  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of 
Greece,  forbade  its  restoration. 

A  famous  work  of  sculpture  of  the  Rhodian  school  is  the  La- 
ocoon  group.    We  see  the  priest,  who  warned  the  infatuated  Tro- 


The  Laocoon  Group. 

jans  against  the  wooden  horse,  at  the  moment  of  his  dire  punish- 
ment. The  serpents  have  enveloped  him  and  his  two  sons  in  their 
folds;  Laocoon  is  striving  to  concentrate  all  the  strength  of  his 
soul  to  endure  his  terrible  suffering.  With  swelling  muscles  and 
nerves  strained  by  torture,  his  resolute  mind  is  shown  in  the  swollen 
veins  of  his  forehead,  his  chest  distended  by  the  obstructed  breath 
and  suppressed  outburst  of  feeling,  in  order  that  he  may  endure 
and  keep  within  him^'clf  the  pain  which  tortures  him.  The  work 
is  a  tour  de  force,  a  subject  chosen  on  account  of  the  almost  insur- 
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mountable  difficulties  it  presented,  and  is  too  exclusively  worked  out 
with  a  view  to  pathetic  effect.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  the  cause 
of  suffering,  nothing  that  is  to  give  it  an  ethic  value ;  it  falls  short 
of  tragedy. 

The  so-called  Famese  Bull,  at  Naples,  is  another  famous  work 
of  the  same  period ;  like  the  Laocoon,  it  shows  a  marvellous  mastery 
over  technical  difficulties  and  great  excellence  of  composition.    The 


The  Discobolus  or  Q  loit  Tnrower. 

moment  chosen  is  when  Zephos  and  Amphion,  being  on  the  point 
of  executing  the  cruel  command  of  Dirke  to  bind  Antiope  to  the 
maddened  bull,  recognize  the  latter  as  their  mother,  and  avenge  her 
wrongs  by  inflicting  on  Dirke  the  punishment  she  had  intended  for 
her  victim.  The  bull  rears  and  struggles,  and  it  requires  all  the 
strength  of  the  brothers  to  hold  it.  Dirke  has  fallen  almost  be- 
neath the  feet  of  the  animal,  and  is  clasping  the  knees  of  one 
brother  while  the  other  is  about  to  fling  the  noose  around  her  neck. 
At  the  side  stands  Antiope,  taking  no  part  in  the  action.  The  ef- 
fect is  enhanced  by  the  elaborate  accessories  showing  the  nature  of 
the  ground  and  other  circumstances.  ^  , 
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The  beautiful  j5gure  known  as  the  Dying  Gladiator,  which  no 
doubt  represents  a  barbarian  herald,  is  probably  a  copy,  if  not  an 
original  figure,  from  the  monument  raised  by  Attilos  of  Perga- 
mon  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  the  Grauls  in  SS9  B.  C. 


The  Dying  Gladiator. 

The  wounded  man  lies  on  an  oblong  shield,  on  which  is  thrown 
a  broken  horn.  About  his  neck  is  a  cord  with  a  knot  beneath  his 
chin.  Exhausted  with  pain,  and  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  he  wear- 
ily supports  his  body,  with  one  hand  on  the  groxmd  and  the  other  on 
his  knee,  and  with  bowed  head  awaits  his  fate. 

The  still  more  profoundly  pathetic  group  of  a  Graul  killing  his 
wife  to  save  her  from  captivity  and  dishonor,  may  have  been  an- 
other part  of  the  same  monument.  The  principal  charact^  in 
the  Ludovisi  group  retains,  even  in  this  impressive  moment,  a  cer- 
tain triumphant,  even  theatrical  air;  while  with  one  hand  he  sup- 
ports his  wife,  who  is  sinking  imder  the  blow  he  has  dealt  her,  with 
the  other  he  raises  the  sword  against  his  own  bosom. 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  Greek  art  C€une  to  an  end  between  800 
and  160  B.  C,  and  the  activity  of  these  schools  of  Rhodes  and  Per- 
gamon  seems  like  a  continuance  of  the  art  of  sculpture  after  it  was 
already  dead  in  its  own  home. 

Decadence  of  0reek  Hit. 

ATHENS,  ROME. 

Once  more  we  return  to  Athens  to  j5nd  the  city  turned  into  a 
Roman  province  after  the  last  victory  of  Sulla.  As  many  as  three 
thousand  works  of  art  are  said  to  have  been  carried  off  to  Rome.  A 
very  charming  ornate  building  has  arisen  in  the  third  century  to  re- 
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ceive  the  prize  of  the  Choregus  Lysicrates.  Upon  a  tall  square  base 
stands  a  light  round  building,  with  graceful  Corinthian  half-col- 
mnns.  A  frieze  in  relief  surmounted  by  a  rich  cornice  supports  a 
dome  roof,  adorned  with  acanthus  leares  and  tendrils,  out  of  which 
a  luxurious  flower  unfolds  its  crown.  On  its  tendrils  rested  the  of- 
fering, a  golden  tripod,  signifying  the  victory  of  the  Choregus. 
We  observe  in  the  Corinthian  column,  as  in  the  whole  structure,  the 
increasing  love  of  splendor  of  the  Greeks. 

Not  far  from  this  we  find  a  lofty  octagonal  building  of  later 
date,  beneath  the  cornice  of  which  the  eight  chief  winds  are  per- 
sonified ;  on  the  siunmit  a  bronze  triton,  who  points  out  with  a  rod 
the  wind  for  the  time  being ;  beneath  the  reliefs  are  seen  the  lines  of 
a  sun-dial.  Everywhere  there  is  visible  the  union  of  the  useful  with 
the  beautiful,  in  which  the  Greeks  are  still  our  models.  At  the  side 
of  the  tower  of  the  winds  we  are  astonished  by  the  semicircular 
arches  of  an  aqueduct  which  carries  the  water  to  a  water-dock  in 
the  interior  of  the  tower.  The  vestibule  shows  foreign  influence  in 
the  Corintho-Egyptian  capitals. 

Besides  this  evidence  of  an  external  direction  in  architecture, 
we  flnd  everywhere  in  Athens  splendid  palaces,  ornamented  in  the 
Sikyonic,  Corinthian,  and  Egyptian  manners.  In  the  place  of  the 
statues  of  the  gods  we  find  those  of  princes,  local  divinities,  and 
famous  men.  Much  as  this  may  flatter  the  Greeks,  they  are  no 
longer  a  free  people,  and  the  genuine  creative  power  has  been  lost 
along  with  their  liberty. 

But  once  more  the  downfallen  spirit  of  ancient  Greece  rises 
and  lives  an  endless  life  in  numerous  imitations  of  ancient  works. 
In  these  the  sunshine  of  the  zenith  shines  on  us  once  more,  tho 
its  naivete  and  warm  inspiration  is  wanting.  Out  of  this  time  a  rela- 
tively large  number  of  works  have  survived  to  our  day,  and  have 
been  with  endless  labor  dug  out  of  ruins  and  rubbish. 

We  will  turn  in  our  thought- journey  to  Rome,  and  look  at 
these  imitations  of  Greek  originals,  whose  authors  were  chiefly 
slaves.  Much  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  we  have  only  been 
able  to  describe  thru  these  works  or  from  the  writings  of 
ancient  authors.  Many  important  works  which  yet  enchant  the  civ- 
ilized world,  and  serve  for  studies  to  the  artists  who  travel  to  Italy, 
we  have  hitherto  not  seen  at  all.  Among  the  very  excellent  works 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  a  torso  attracts  our  attention  which 
is  attributed  to  the  sculptor  ApoUonius.  Nothing  remains  but  the 
thighs  and  lower  body,  in  an  attitude  which  shows  us  that  the  statue 
was  sitting  and  his  head  upraised.  It  is  supposed  to  be  Heracles  at 
the  moment  when,  after  the  struggles  of  his  life,  Olympus  receive* 
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him  and  the  youthful  Hebe  presents  him  the  cup  of  immortality. 
Even  its  ruins  reflect  the  whole  ideal  treatment  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
best  times.  If  we  look  closer  at  it,  we  are  filled  with  wonder  how  so 
much  life  could  be  breathed  even  into  a  fragment  of  the  human 
body  represented  in  cold  marble.  What  beauty  there  is  in  the 
soft  curves  of  these  mighty  swelling  muscles !  How  softly  and  beau- 
tifully the  neck  bends  forward !  Many  assert  that  this  torso  is  the 
work  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  made  a  wager  that  no  critic  would 
be  able  to  distinguish  his  modem  work  from  an  antique.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Michael  Angelo  had  so  much  admiration  for  it,  that  in  his 
blind  old  age  he  would  be  brought  to  it  and  pass  his  hands  over  its 
form. 

Then  we  enter  a  small  round  chamber,  and  in  it  we  encounter 
a  perfectly  executed  figure  of  brilliant  beauty,  the  sun-god  Apollo 
when,  as  the  avenger  of  his  outraged  mother,  Latona,  he  slew  the 
children  of  Niobe,  or  more  probably  as  with  the  aegis  he  stayed  the 
advancing  Greeks.  In  the  statue  we  recognize  the  beautiful  con- 
ception of  the  dayB  of  ancient  Greece,  in  spite  of  the  badly  restored 
arm,  and  in  spite  of  the  theatrical  attitude  of  the  figure. 

The  colossal  statue  of  the  Nile  in  another  gallery  in  the  Vati- 
can is  less  finely  executed,  and  belongs  to  a  class  of  allegorical 
representations  peculiar  to  the  Roman  spirit ;  but  still  it  pleases  us 
by  its  pleasant  cheerfulness.  A  troop  of  little  boys  laughingly 
clamber  on  the  mighty  god  who  is  resting  contentedly  with  extend- 
ed limbs ;  the  first  of  them  is  looking  triumphantly  out  of  a  comu- 
copeia  full  of  grapes,  and  the  whole  allegory  signifies  the  blessings 
which  the  overflowing  of  the  river  confers. 

The  figure  of  the  Sleeping  Ariadne  belongs,  notwithstanding 
its  beauty,  to  a  date  later  ^lan  the  time  of  Alexander.  That  it  is 
rightly  named  is  proved  by  a  bas-relief  placed  near  it,  in  which 
Ariadne  is  sleeping,  in  an  attitude  almost  identical,  while  Theseus 
is  embarking  on  one  side  and  Bacchus  arriving  on  the  other.  The 
pose  is  graceful,  but  not  free  from  affectation ;  the  arrangement  of 
the  drapery  is  complicated,  and  indefinite,  so  that  what  is  taken  for 
a  mantle  by  some  is  regarded  as  a  blanket  by  others. 

Among  the  Romans  we  find  numbers  of  excellent  portrait 
statues ;  the  men  no  longer  wearing  the  toga,  but  chiefly  in  Greek 
dress. 

The  Greek  tendency  to  idealize  was  not  altogether  overcome  by 
the  native  preference  of  the  individual,  especially  when  represent- 
ing the  emperors  as  heroes  or  gods,  in  which  case  the  figure  was 
purely  ideal,  and  the  head  had  only  so  much  likeness  as  to  identify 
it. 
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This  was  especially  successful  in  the  female  figures,  e.  g.^  the 
Agrippina  in  the  Capitol.  Womanly  dignity,  combined  with  an 
amiable  and  refined  attitude  and  perfect  handling  of  the  drapery, 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Pudicitia  in  the  Vatican,  as  well  as  in  the  Her- 
culanean  woman  in  Dresden*  Another  charming  face  and  bust  is 
the  portrait  known  as  Clytie  at  London.  Many  excellent  portrait 
statues  are  to  be  seen  in  tiie  British  Museum,  from  the  wonderfully 
intellectual  and  r^ned  head  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  brutal  and 
bloated  face  of  Nero.  The  numerous  figures  of  the  beautiful  youth 
Antinous,  the  favorite  of  Hadrian,  show  efforts  in  the  ideal  direc- 
tion, often  indeed  only  by  the  addition  of  divine  attributes  thru 
which  the  beautiful,  voluptuous,  but  petulant  face  of  the  youth 
who  was  sacrificed  to  a  superstition  of  Hadrian,  is  visible. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  other  regions  in  which  good  copies  of 
Greek  originals  exist,  we  shall  find  in  Florence  the  Medici  Venus 
in  her  youthful  beauty,  the  original  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  by. 
Cleomenes ;  in  Paris  a  statue  of  Jason  and  the  Diana  of  Gabii ;  in 
Munich  a  sleeping  faun,  wonderfully  natiu'al,  the  delight  of  all 
lovers  of  art ;  in  the  hall  of  the  Orcagna  at  Florence  the  captivating 
group  of  Menelaus  with  the  corpse  of  Patroclus,  the  Discobolus  and 
the  Boy  taking  a  thorn  out  of  his  foot ;  the  former  attracting  by  its 
true  and  yet  graceful  manner  of  dealing  with  a  difiicult  attitude, 
the  latter  as  a  delightful  genre  figure  belonging  to  the  good  copies 
of  ancient  work.  In  sarcophagi  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, representing  subjects  like  the  death  of  Adonis,  the  story  of  Me- 
leager,  and  the  oft-repeated  battle  of  the  Amazons  in  noble  relief, 
the  Greek  spirit  can  be  clearly  recognized. 

We  now  bid  farewell  to  Greece  and  its  art.  Except  a  splen- 
did colossal  temple  of  Jupiter,  completed  under  Hadrian,  we  find  in 
later  times  nothing  more  there  that  can  give  us  pleasure.  Yet  the 
Greek  spirit  lives  on  in  other  peoples.  W  shall  meet  with  its  effects 
in  the  course  of  further  travels. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  is  to 
be  held  at  St.  Louis,  in  1904.  The  city  of  Seattle  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  the  invitation  presented  at  the  Boston  convention  be- 
cause the  local  authorities  deemed  the  hotel  and  boarding  accom- 
modations available  in  that  city  at  the  present  time  inadequate  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  association.  The  dates  for  the  St.  Louis 
meeting  are  not  yet  determined.  A  meeting  of  the  Department 
Presidents  is  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  about  January  1  to  formulate 
plans  for  the  convention  programs. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

Cbc  Hmcrkan  Idea. 

In  working  out  the  common  school  problem,  America  must  neces- 
sarily strike  out  upon  untrodden  ground.  There  is  much  to  be 
learned  from  the  experiences  and  the  matured  thought  of  educators 
in  other  countries  and  other  ages  toward  the  removal  of  difficulties 
in  the  way,  toward  the  discernment  of  dangers,  toward  the  obtain- 
ment  of  a  proper  perspective,  toward  distinguishing  the  mirage 
from  the  reality.  That  explorer  is  best  equipped  who  possesses 
the  broadest  knowledge  of  geography,  mathematics,  and  the  phys- 
ical sciences.  A  knowledge  of  the  known  world  is  the  best  prepar- 
tion  for  exploration  of  unknown  worlds.  But  the  equipment  must 
not  become  a  burden.  The  pleasures  of  the  highway  must  not 
tempt  him  away  from  the  hardships  of  the  traiL  Nor  should  the 
shelter  afforded  by  the  ruts  worn  deep  by  European  schoolmaster^ 
persuade  him  to  abandon  the  broad  plain  over  which  he  must  find 
his  route  to  the  new  goal  upon  the  attainment  of  which  America 
has  built  her  inmost  hopes.  Let  the  thought  material  be  gathered 
from  the  treasure'stores  of  the  Everywhere.  The  thought  itself  must 
be  original  and  free,  and  in  tune  with  the  foundation  ideas  of  our 
clemocracy. 

The  origin  of  the  European  school  is  wholly  different  from  that 
of  the  American  school.  Germany,  France,  and  England,  to  which 
the  teacher  looks  particularly  for  guidance,  had  the  blessing  of 
schools  imposed  upon  them  by  missionaries  and  other  representatives 
of  the  Christian  chiu'ch  hierarchy.  The  piupose  was  to  train  up 
the  young  for  church  duties.  Thru  contact  with  Greek  civilization^ 
as  transmitted  by  the  Arabs  and  Arabian  influence,  the  curriculum 
of  the  European  school  has  broadened,  to  include  worldly  pursuits. 
Gradually  the  school  was  turned  into  an  educational  institution, 
controlled  by  the  church  and  the  state  with  varying  degrees  of  heg- 
emony. One  thought  prevailed — ^silently  no  doubt,  but  none  the 
less  emphatically — the  state  or  the  chiu'ch  wrested  the  child  from 
the  educational  control  of  the  parent,  on  the  day  of  entrance  into 
chool.     The  teacher  represented  the  church,  or  the  state,  or  both, 
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as  a  subordinate  agent.  In  loco  parentis  stood  for  ^^  in  place  of  the 
church  or  the  state. ''^  In  other  words,  the  parents  exercised 
only  to  a  limited  degree,  and  by  concession  chiefly  ecclesiastic,  any 
authority  in  the  education  of  their  ofispring  at  school.  They  were 
granted  even  less  rights  than  are  left,  with  us,  to  the  uncivilized 
Indian  parents  of  the  plains,  whose  children  are  often  removed  from 
their  control  by  the  agents  of  the  nation.  The  influence  of  origins 
is  strong. 

How  difierent  the  rise  of  the  American  common  school !  The 
founders  were  members  of  the  church,  not  subjects.  They  made  the 
church ;  the  chiux^h  was  not  made  for  them.  They  constituted  a 
theocracy  without  ecclesiastic  rulers — or  shall  we  call  it  a  democracy , 
with  the  proviso  that  the  law  of  the  Deity  was  the  only  authority 
recognized  above  the  demos  f  The  old  New  England  church,  in 
other  words,  was  a  religious  union  of  self-governing  families.  When 
we  state  that  the  common  school  was  the  child  of  the  Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers^ church,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  democracy  of  that  church. 
Here  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  American  common 
school  and  the  public  schools  of  Europe.  Wherever  the  American 
spirit  prevails  the  common  school  is  the  educational  center  of  the 
community  united  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  educational  respon- 
sibilities rightly  belonging  to  the  several  families.  If  this  grand 
institution  is  to  remain  true  to  the  thought  at  its  foundation,  the 
interest  of  the  parents  in  the  school  is  the  most  vital  element  to  its 
preservation.  Parents  must  be  made  and  kept  conscious  of  their 
educational  duties  by  every  means  in  the  power  of  the.  school.  The 
American  parent  is  not  an  assistant  of  the  school  teacher ;  the  teacher 
is  his  assistant.  The  problem  with  us  is  not  how  to  make  the  home 
co-operate  with  the  school,  but  how  to  make  the  school  co-operate 
with  the  home.  These  are  fundamental  diflerences,  worth  ponder- 
ing over  deeply.  There  is  more  in  them  than  the  simple  statements 
express. 

Tlie  AimoiuicemMit  of  articlM  pUnned  for  the  Jannary  nnmbar  will  be  found 
on  tlie  Moond  cover  page. 
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Study  Syllabi. 

In  the  October  Educational  Foundations  was  printed  a  very 
helpful  syllabus  for  a  teachers^  meeting  held  at  Asheville,  N.  C, 
under  the  leadership  of  Supt.  R.  J.  Tighe.  It  should  have  been 
stated  then  that  the  syllabus  was  based  upon  the  outlines  for 
teachers'  meetings  prepcired  by  Supt.  M.  G.  Clark,  of  Princeton, 
111.,  and  published  in  his  annueil  report,  but  adapted  for  the  partic- 
ular needs  of  the  Asheville  teachers.  Superintendent  Clark^s  out- 
lines reveal  rare  discrimination  and  painstaking  labor.  While  not 
exactly  based  upon  the  work  in  this  magazine,  they  will  readily  serve 
as  most  practical  suggestions  for  leaders  of  teachers^  study  clubs. 
Below  are  given  outlines  covering  the  subjects  of  "  The  Principles 
of  the  Recitation  ''  and  "  The  Mechanics  of  the  Recitation.  '^ 

Cbe  principke  of  the  Recitation^ 

I.     Necessity  of  a  clear  Idea  of  the  true  purpose  of  the  Recita- 
tion. 

1  Doubles  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher. 

2  Doubles  the  value  of  the  student  effort. 
S     Increases  interest  and  activity. 

U.     Each  recitation  should  have  a  definite  purpose. 
1     The  ideal  lesson  is  a  complete  thing. 

(a)  Only  complete  when  related  to  the  student  environ- 
ment. 

(1)  Geography.    How  related? 

(2)  History.  How  related? 

(b)  Must  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 

(1)  The  beginning — ^the  individual  and  the  con- 
nection. 

(2)  The   middle — ^the  development  of  the   new 
truth. 

(8)     The  end — ^the  preparation  for  to-morrow. 

(Beginning,   preparation   for  development; 
end,  count,  gains.) 

(c)  Must  be  vitally  connected  with  a  series  of  lessons. 
(1)     So  connected  as  to  leave  the  child  with  a 

"hungry  feel.'' 

(2)     Connected  by  a  syllabus  in  which  the 

lesson  is  an  integral  part. 
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III.     Each  recitation  should  be  correlated. 
1.     With  the  child  Ufe. 

(a)     Show  its  practical  nature. 

(1)  The  city  child. 

(2)  The  country  child. 
2     With  the  world  life. 

(a)  Interest  him  in  present  day  history. 

(b)  Education  of  value  only  as  it  trains  for  present 
day  life. 

8     With  the  Book  World. 

(a)  Teach  them  that  all  of  truth  is  not  contained  with- 
in the  one  text. 

(b)  Teach  them  that  one  of  the  most  important  things 
is  to  know  how  and  where  to  find  what  they  want 
to  know. 

(a)  By  general  topics. 

(b)  By  supplementary  reference  texts. 
IV.     Each  recitation  should  organize  knowledge. 

1     By  connecting  each  new  point  with  previous  knowledge. 

(a)  Real  educational  value  depends  upon  organization 
of  new  material. 

(b)  Bodily  assimilation — Psychical  assimilation. 

(c)  Examples:  History;  Reign.  Political,  social,  con- 
stitutional, religious,  literary  significance. 

y.     Each  recitation  should  emphasize  salient  points. 

1     Important  to  be  able  to  select  the  valuable  from  the  inci- 
dental. 

5  Very  little  to  be  learned. 

8     Certain  points  to  be  reviewed,  and  re-read. 
VII.     Each  recitation  should  have  a  three-fold  resiJt. 

1  Increase  in  motive  power. 

2  Increase  in  intellectual  power. 

8     Increase  in  organized  knowledge. 
4     Important  in  the  order  given. 

a  Because  the  important  thing  is  for  the  child  to  want 
to  learn. 

b     To  know  how  to  learn. 

c     To  learn. 

6  Mere  instruction  is  out  of  fashion. 

a  Information  can  be  gained  from  books;  it  is  super- 
vision, intelligent  direction  that  is  needed  in  the 
teacher. 
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(a)  To  bring  the  child  into  intelligent  harmony 
with  surroundings. 

(b)  To  plant  seed,  till  soil,  but  let  the  growth  alone. 

Che  Mecbanice  of  the  Rcdtatioti* 

I.     Comfortable  condition  of  pupil  and  teacher. 
n.     Thoro  preparation. 

1  Of  teacher. 

a     Of  what  does  it  consist? 

b     "What  change  will  I  make  in  my  pupil's  life  to-day?^ 

2  Of  pupil. 

a     Of  what  does  it  consist? 
m.     Attitude  of  attention. 

1  Clean  desks. 

2  Compact  class. 

5  Look  well. 

4  Eyes. 

(a)  Teachers  free.    Given  to  the  class.    Control. 

(b)  Pupils  free.     Given  to  teacher.     Expectancy. 

6  Body  alert. 

IV.     Thought  movement. 

1  Preparation  for  new  class  thought. 

(a)  Finding  the  pupil  intellectually. 

(b)  Keep  pupil  seemingly  ahead  of  your  thought. 

2  Direction  of  thought. 

(a)  Secure  thought  unity.    Each  pupil's  mind  working 
at  the  same  problem. 

Secure  thought  energy. 

(b)  Each  child  responsible  for  complete  recitation. 

(c)  Teacher  and  pupil  alternate  as  leaders. 

5  Associational  thought. 
V.     Processes. 

1  Getting  of  truth. 

(a)  Surroundings,    (b)  Books,    (c)  Teacher,    (d)  Self- 
thinking. 

2  Expressing  truth. 

(a)  In  pupil's  own  language. 

(b)  In  pupil's  own  coloring. 
8     Using  truth. 

Each  lesson  applied  by  the  child. 
VI.     Class  interruptions. 

General  law.    Teacher  always  in  union  with  the  pupiL 
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Reading  Couraee  for  Ceacbcre* 

In  response  to  a  request  of  superintendents  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  we  have  prepared  ten  courses  of  study,  fitted  for  use  by  city 
«nd  country  teachers,  and  at  prices  so  reasonable  as  to  bring  them 
within  the  reach  of  teachers  having  the  smallest  salaries.  These  courses 
generally  include  the  following : 

(1)  £ducational  Foundations,  the  monthly  text-book  of  pedagogy. 

(2)  A  book  describing  and  explaining  educational  principles. 

(3)  A  book   describing  and  explaining  methods  of  teaching  and 
■school  management. 

(4)  A  book  treating  of  important  phases  of  the  history  of  education 
or  educational  psychology.  r 

Educational  Foundations^  one  year, 
Page's  Theory  and  Practice, 
Kellogg's  School  Management, 
Pestalozzi, 


$1.50 
.80 
.50 
.15 


II. 
Educational  Foundations^  one  year, 
Parker's  Talks  on  Teaching, 
McMurry's  How  to  Conduct  the  Recitation, 
Rooper's  Pot  of  Green  Feathers, 

III. 
Educational  Foundations,  one  year, 
Spencer's  Education, 
Payne's  Nature  Study, 
Quick's  Educational  Reformers, 

IV 
Educational  Foundations,  one  year, 
Payne's  Lectures  on  Education, 
Hughes'  Mistakes  in  Teaching, 
Lang's  Great  Teachers  of  Four  Centuries, 


Regular  price,  $2.95 
Special  net  price,  $2*35 

$1.50 

1.00 

.15 

^ 

Regular  price,  $2  90 
Special  net  price,  $2. 1  5 

$1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

LOO 

Regular  price,  $4.50 

Special  net  price,  $3«40 

$1.50 

1.00 

.50 

.25 


Educational  Foundations,  one  year, 
Dewey's  My  Educational  Creed, 
Ostennan's  Interest  in  Education, 
Seeley's  German  Schools, 

VI. 
Educational  Foundations,  one  year. 
Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching, 
Hughes'  How  to  Keep  Order, 
Browning's  Educational  Theories, 


Regular  price,     $3.25 
Special  net  price,  $2i40 

$1.50 

.15 

1.00 

1.50 


Regular  price,         $4.15 
Special  net  price,  $3i1  5 

$1.50 

1.50 

.15 

.50 


Regular  price,        $3.65 
Special  net  price,  $2>55 


VII. 
year, 


Educational  FoundatlonSy  one 
Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teachin^^, 
Kellogg'^  School  Management, 
Allen's  Mind  Studies, 


VIII. 
Edacatlonal  Foundations,  one  year, 
Tate's  Philosophy  of  Education, 
Hughes'  Securing  Attention, 
Kirkpatrick's  Inductive  Psychology, 

IX. 
Educational  Foundations,  one  year. 
Educational  Creeds  of  Nineteenth  Century, 
Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching, 
Quick's  Educational  Reformers, 


Regular  vl< 
pnc< 


Special  net  pi 


Lce, 
ice, 


s.7» 


$1.8il 
1.W 

.«> 

Regular  price,         $4*5^ 
Special  net  price,  $3.€)# 

Regular  price. 


$4.M 
Special  net  price,  $3«GO 

$1.50 
.50 

AS 


Educational  Foundations,  one  year. 
Browning's  Educational  Theories, 
Reinhart's  Principles  of  Education, 
Lang's  Horace  Mann, 

Regular  price,  $2.40 
Special  net  price,  $1  JT9 
The  net  prices  given  above  are  for  single  sets  of  books  sent  podp&UL 
Books  in  one  course  may  be  substituted  for  those  in  another  or  firoaii 
the  following  list — price  for  price.  Special  rates  will  be  quoted  fe 
quantities  by  express.  We  will  furnish,  if  desired,  books  of  other  pdlN> 
lishers  at  lowest  cost  in  connection  with  Educational  Foundations. 

Books  "virhich  may  be  substituted: 

Lang's  Rousseau,  A  %t4^  - 

Lang's  Comenius,  -tS  . 

Hall's  Contents  of  Children's  Minds,  -tfr  -i  i 

Reinhart's  History  of  Education,  •tf 

Rooper'  Child  and  his  Studies,  •IS 

Taylor's  Among  Ourselves,  .W": 

Seeley's  Grube  Method  in  Arithmetic,  •ijkJ 

Parker's  Talks  on  Pedagogics,  ^*^-^\ 

^3rFuU  description  of  these  books  will  be  found  in  our  large  II 
pages  descriptive  catalog.     Nearly  all  of  the  above  list  of  booics  i 
widely  known  as  standard,  and  many  are  the  really  great  edac 
books. 

^STExaminaiion  copies  will  be  sent  to  county  and  city  suf: 
ents  on  receipt  of  information  as  to  proposed  use  and  probable 
of  copies  required,  to  be  paid  for  or  returned  promptly,  if  nol 
Suitable  allowance  will  be  made  if  adopted  and  ordered  in  quaati 
E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  6l  E.  9th  Street,  New  Yoik,  N. 
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Cbc  Superintentfent  and  Die  Ceachera* 

I N  the  last  article  I  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  the 
extra  official  relations  of  the  superintendent  with  his 
board.  He  has  other  relations,  not  nominated  in  the 
bond,  with  other  people,  which  are  no  less  important  than 
those  with  the  board.  Indeed,  I  trust  that  I  have  made 
clear  that  these  extra-official  relations  are  of  very  great  conse- 
quence, and  that  their  character  often  determines  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  superintendent  in  the  gross,  material  sense  of  hold- 
ing his  place,  and  still  more  in  the  finer,  spiritual  sense  of  the 
work  of  education.  The  school  superintendent  who  runs  things 
from  the  office,  no  matter  how  well  organized  his  office  may  be, 
and  who  expects  to  secure  educational  results  by  giving  orders, 
even  tho  these  orders  be  practically  perfect  in  wisdom  and  in 
style,  is  doomed  to  disappointment. 

When  we  reach  the  ideal  school  system,  we  shall  have  Doctor 
Tompkins's  definition  of  a  school,  viz:  ^'a  spiritual  relation,"  ex- 
panded to  include  the  whole  system.  For  if  we  admit  that  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  school  organization  is  the  spiritual  growth 
of  the  young,  and  that  it  is  to  be  brought  about  by  means  of  a 
spiritual  relation  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  we  must,  in 
logic,  admit  that  if  there  are  other  people  directly  concerned  in 
the  cause  of  education,  as,  for  instance,  in  guiding  and  instructing 
the  teachers  themselves,  those  other  persons  must  enter  into  similar 
relations  with  the  teachers.  The  psychological  reasons  for  such 
relations  with  members  of  the  board  have  already  been  considered, 
and  we  shall  later  consider  the  sociological  reasons  for  such  rela- 
tions with  other  people. 

Now  as  to  the  superintendent  and  the  teachers:  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  character  of  the  superintendent's  relations  with  his 
teachers  must  vary  largely  with  the  community,  especially  with  the 
size  of  the  community.  In  a  small  city,  with  only  a  few  schools, 
the  superintendent  can  know  personally  every  teacher  and  can  es- 
tablish such  relations  with  them  all,  resembling  the  proper  relations 
between  the  teacher  and  her  pupils,  as  shall  bring  about  the  kind 
of  teaching  that  he  wants  in  the  true  way,  which  is  the  way  of 
sympathy  and  harmony. 
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As  we  consider  cil^ies  of  larger  size  the  relations  must  change. 
In  a  dty  of  the  intermediate  class,  from  100,000  to  300,000  in 
population,  the  superintendent  can  know  most,  or  aU,  of  his  teach- 
ers by  name  and  face,  and  a  few  of  them  personally  quite  well,  and 
iliat  is  practically  the  limit  of  possibility.  In  the  larger  cities, 
those  of  more  than  800,000,  the  superintendent  cannot  know  many 
of  his  teachers  at  all  personally,  and  in  the  very  largest  cities,  such 
as  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  he  cannot  know  in  any  sat- 
isfactory way  even  his  principals.  And  yet  I  am  convinced  that 
the  sort  of  personal  relations  of  which  I  am  speaking,  and  which 
I  deem  essential  to  the  best  administration  of  schools,  may  be  main- 
tained by  the  supervising  force  in  any  dty,  no  matter  how  many 
millions  of  people  its  inhabitants  are. 

So  I  must  speak  first  of  the  character  of  these  relations  and 
let  it  be  assumed  that  if  the  dty  is  too  large  for  the  superintendent 
himself  to  maintain  them,  they  will  be  maintained  by  some  other 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Supervision,  and  that  altho 
the  superintendent's  personal  relations  will  be  with  an  increas- 
ingly limited  niunber  of  teachers,  they  will  be  in  every  case  with 
those  who  themsdves  must  influence  others. 

It  must  be  evident  to  all  readers  that  I  have  in  mind  now  the 
subtler,  more  spiritual  and  higher  functions  of  the  supervising 
force,  and  am  not  thinking  especially  of  the  judidal  and  executive 
functions,  and  yet  there  is  no  necessary  coniQict  between  the  two. 
If  the  superintendent  holds  himsdf  so  aloof  from  his  body  politic, 
particularly  with  that  portion  with  which  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  be  in  immediate,  personal  contact  in  order  that  he  may  be  an 
unfeeling  and  unbiased  judge,  he  will  fail  of  the  very  end  he  has 
in  mind.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  exalted  into  a  position  of  su- 
preme importance  that  function  which  is  not  primarily  supreme. 

It  is  true  that  the  superintendent  must  perform  in  an  abso- 
lutely impartial  way  his  judicial  and  executive  duties,  but  these, 
important  as  they  are,  are  not  his  chief  duties.  I  am  aware  that 
some  superintendents  will  not  agree  with  me  at  this  point,  but  my 
primary  contention  must  be  kept  in  mind — ^that  teaching  is  a 
spiritual  process;  that  only  those  teach  well  who  are  in  spiritual 
rapport  with  the  taught,  and  are  employing  both  material  and 
method  which  they  believe  will  be  spiritually  efl^ective. 

A  forced  and  driven  corps  of  teachers,  whether  yidding  me- 
chanically, or  whether  cherishing  in  their  hearts  rebellion,  will 
make  a  failure  of  the  most  philosophical,  complete,  and  wise  course 
of  study.     It  is  said  of  the  teachers  of  one  of  our  greatest  cities 
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that  they  employ  their  time  chiefly  in  efforts  to  evade  the  require- 
ments of  the  course  of  study,  and  yet  the  administration  of  this 
city  is  strong,  vigorous,  and  relentless — ^wholly,  and  it  almost  ap- 
pears of  intention,  unsympathetic.  The  evil  of  such  a  state  of 
things  is  evident.  Teachers,  not  only  not  believing  heartily  in 
what  they  are  doing  and  not  understanding  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples and  purpose  of  it  all,  but  actually  antagonistic  and  seeking 
how  best  not  to  do  it  and  at  the  same  time  keep  out  of  trouble, 
cannot  teach  well.  The  work  is  sure  to  be  badly  done,  and  the 
coarse  of  study  will  fail  to  justify  itself  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  observing  it,  not  because  it  is  bad,  but  because  it  is  badly  ad- 
ministered, and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Administrative 
Department  is  wonderfully  strong  and  able. 

Now  what  is  needed  in  that  and  in  other  cities  where  like  con- 
ditions prevaO?  Two  things — ^a  careful,  persistent,  and  patient 
course  of  instruction  in  the  educational  principles  underlying  the 
course  of  study  and  in  the  course  itself  as  exemplifying  these  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  methods  of  carrying  it  out  so  as  to  produce  the 
best  results.  This  administrative  function  I  have  spoken  of  some- 
what at  length  in  an  earlier  paper,  but  this  is  only  a  part  of  the 
need^  and  here  comes  the  demand  for  the  extra  official  executive 
function. 

Teachers  are  like  other  people,  and  are  controlled  by  their 
feelings  more  than  by  their  judgment.  It  would  certainly  be  un- 
gracious to  say  that  this  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  women,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  that 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  case.  If  it  has,  it  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  fact  that  women,  as  a  rule,  are  more  open-minded  and  more 
wiUuig  to  accept  new  ideas  than  men  are.  But  where  they  hate, 
they  hate,  and  when  they  are  bad,  they  are  horrid.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  their  faith  is  aroused  and  they  begin  to  work 
con  amore^  nothing  is  too  difficult  for  them,  neither  effort  of  prepa- 
ration, nor  effort  of  execution.  This  may  not  sound  philosophical 
or  logical,  tho  it  is  in  the  soundest  sense  philosophical. 

More  sincere  approval  of  the  course  of  study  and  of  the 
efforts  of  the  administration  to  improve  the  schools  in  any  city 
would  be  brought  about  if  the  superintendent  would  enter  into 
agreeable  personal  relations  with  the  leading  spirits,  and  create 
in  their  minds  personal  faith  in  himself  and  a  fair  degree  of  per- 
sonal liking,  than  by  all  the  lectures  and  classes  for  instruction  that 
can  possibly  be  conducted,  and  as  a  result  of  this,  vastly  better 
work  would  be  done  everywhere. 
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It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  as  I  have  8€dd  repeatedly,  that 
the  wisdom  is  not  all  with  the  superintendent ;  that  teachers  are  at 
least  reasonable  beings;  that  many  of  them  know  quite  as  much 
as  the  superintendent  of  the  principles  of  education,  and  some  of 
them  probably  more,  and  in  any  case  that  often  the  superintendent 
is  himself  a  mere  accident,  selected  from  his  fellows  for  causes  that 
are  not  apparent  (except  to  the  initiated),  but  even  if  he  is  supe- 
rior intellectually  and  professionally  to  the  body  of  teachers,  that 
fact  will  not  be  made  manifest  by  any  degree  of  aloofness,  but 
rather  by  close  personal  relations.  If  he  is  not  so  superior,  his  aloof- 
ness will  simply  bring  him  into  dislike  and  possible  ridicule.  I 
have  known  of  more  than  one  instance  of  teachers  and  principals 
who  were  not  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  plans  of  the  superin- 
tendent, but  were  willing  to  undertake  to  carry  them  out  sincerely 
and  open-mindedly,  simply  because  of  their  personal  respect  and 
liking  for  the  superintendent  and  their  desire  to  please,  and  in  all 
of  these  cases  they  were  ultimately  converted  to  the  superintendent's 
way  of  thinking,  because  they  had  worked  with  open  mind. 
Whereas,  if  their  personal  attitude  toward  him  had  been  other 
than  it  was,  their  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  work  they  were  doing 
would  have  been  so  totally  different  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  see  the  new  light. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  need  of  caution,  and  that  in  instances 
there  is  danger  in  close  personal  relations  of  the  superintendent 
and  his  subordinates,  but  that  is  almost  invariably  due  to  some 
personal  weakness  on  his  part — either  weakness  of  judgment  or 
weakness  of  character.  Familiarity  breeds  contempt  only  with 
the  contemptible;  it  breeds  respect  with  those  worthy  of  it.  The 
real  leader  is  manifest  in  a  throng,  and  he  does  not  need  a  dais, 
a  throne,  and  a  robe  to  make  his  leadership  manifest.  But  let  me 
give  some  of  the  cautions  that  it  seems  to  me  are  needed. 

The  personal  relations  never  should  be  a  weak  leaning  of  the 
higher  upon  the  lower.  The  official  should  always  maintain  such 
an  attitude  that  he  can  discipline  when  necessary.  In  other  words, 
the  harmony  should  not  rest  upon  favors  sought  from  or  bestowed 
by  subordinates.  The  superintendent  who  at  election  time  has 
sought  the  aid  of  his  subordinates  to  secure  his  own  election,  or  who 
has  caUed  them  in  to  help  him  out  of  some  tight  political,  place, 
has  lost  his  power  to  discipline  those  whom  he  has  thus  called  upon, 
and  human  nature  being  feeble,  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  will 
take  advantage  of  the  hold  they  thus  have  gained  over  the  super- 
intendent.   He  should  be  the  recipient  of  whatever  gratitude  arises 
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from  favors  done,  and  of  the  abuse  which  much  more  commonly 
follows  favors  than  gratitude.  Yet,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  rela- 
tion should  be  hiunan  and  not  official. 

The  superintendent  should  be  careful  also  not  to  have  par- 
ticular intimates  among  his  subordinates  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
Of  course  his  personal  relations  will  vary  for  personal  reasons — 
that  cannot  be  avoided,  but,  yet,  no  subordinate  should  feel  that 
others  have  the  superintendent's  ear  to  his  exclusion.  All  should 
feel  that  they  can  come  to  him  and  find  a  sympathetic  ear,  whether 
they  wish  to  seek  help,  to  narrate  incidents,  or  to  give  encourage- 
ment, or  even  advice.  Above  all  thipgs,  the  superintendent  should 
avoid  a  kitchen  cabinet  and  every  form  of  clique.  He  must  not 
enter  into  such  relations  with  any  small  fraction  of  his  subordinate 
force  as  to  lead  the  others  to  think  that  they  are  discriminated 
against  or  regarded  less  highly,  and  he  must  be  especially  careful 
not  to  make  more  warmly  welcome  than  others,  those  who  come  to 
him  with  flattery  and  adulation.  If  the  superintendent  can  enter 
into  such  personal  relations  with  his  subordinates  that  they  can  talk 
over  the  situation  with  him  frankly  and  fully,  stating  objections 
and  difficulties  as  plainly  as  if  the  scheme  were  their  own,  he  has 
accomplished  much,  and  is  in  position  to  accomplish  much  more. 

From  all  this  I  hope  I  have  made  plain  that  the  superintendent 
must  be  primarily  and  most  evidently  human,  and  not  official.  As 
I  have  said,  in  the  large  cities  personal  relations  with  the  great 
body  of  teachers  are  impossible,  but  there  is  always  a  body  of 
important  subordinates — either  associate  superintendents,  super- 
visors, principals,  or  prominent  teachers  with  whom  some  kind  of 
intimate  relation  is  necessary.  And  it  is  with  these  that  the  super- 
intendent should  encourage  and  seek  to  bring  about  those  pleasant 
personal  relations  upon  which  his  success  is  likely  to  depend  more 
than  upon  any  other  one  kind  of  relation,  and  he  should  encourage 
these  subordinates,  of  whatever  class,  to  deal  with  their  subordi- 
nates in  a  similar  way,  so  that  thruout  the  system  there  may  be  as 
much  of  common  understanding  and  common  fellowship  as  is  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  of  red  tape,  even,  will  be  rendered 
unnecessary  if  people  feel  right.  Suppose  every  teacher  in  the  city 
should  go  into  her  school  with  the  heartiest  intellectual  and  spiritual 
sympathy  with  a  broad  and  uplifting  course  of  study,  and  carry 
it  out  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  faith — ^the  schools  of  that  system 
would  bound  to  the  front  with  a  speed  unparalleled  and  undreamed 
of.    Now  such  a  state  of  things,  of  course,  is  not  possible,  but  it 
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may  be  realized,  approximately,  quite  readily  in  small  systems,  and 
even  in  the  very  largest  by  extension  of  the  personal  equation; 
by  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  teachers  are,  first  of  all,  human 
beings  of  a  good  sort,  who  are,  however,  controlled  more  largely 
by  their  sympathies  and  their  feelings  than  by  their  intellects,  and 
by  the  further  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  best  way  to  the 
control  of  the  intellect  is  commonly  thru  the  emotions.  With 
all  this,  the  superintendent  must  appear  even,  strong,  impartial, 
with  ready  sympathy  alike  for  all,  having  many  likes,  but  very 
few  or  no  apparent  dislikes. 

The  lower  reasons  for  this  sort  of  thing  are  the  same  as  apply 
in  the  matter  of  dealing  with  the  school  board.  Material  success 
18  better  secured  thru  hiunan  sympathy  than  thru  force,  but, 
as  I  have  tried  to  make  evident,  this  lower  motive  is  not  the 
main  motive.  Teachers  are  worthy  of  this  personal  recognition; 
they  are  not  hands ;  they  are  not  parts  of  a  machine;  they  are  men 
and  women  of  culture  and  character,  for  the  most  part,  and  should 
be  treated  with  the  kind  of  warm,  sympathetic  confidence  which  will 
bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  them. 

This  argument  takes  for  granted  that  there  is  some  one  in 
the  administrative  force  whose  duty  it  is  to  help  to  make  teachers 
better.  This  involves  not  merely  instruction,  but  inspiration  and 
personal  counsel.  That  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  I  wish  to 
repeat  that  in  the  large  system  this  important  function  falls  to 
a  variety  of  people  whose  duties  are  differentiated.  The  superin- 
tendent should  be  the  personal  inspiration,  counselor,  and  guide  of 
as  large  a  group  of  people  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  come  into 
personal  contact  with.  In  very  large  cities,  possibly  no  more  than 
the  associate  and  subordinate  superintendents  and  supervisors.  In 
most  cities  it  is  possible  for  him  to  hold  such  relations,  at  least 
with  school  principals.  In  the  smaller  cities,  he  can  hold  them  with 
the  school  principals  and  some  of  the  teachers,  and  in  the  quite 
small  cities  with  all.  But  even  in  the  larger  cities  the  inspiration 
received  from  the  superintendent  should  be  extended  downward. 
An  inspirational  force  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  cultivation 
of  esprit  de  corps  and  for  the  securing  of  the  best  kind  of  spiritual 
work  in  the  schools. 

The  associate  superintendents,  district  superintendents,  or 
supervisors — ^that  is,  the  immediate  subordinates  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called — in  the 
large  cities  should  constitute  such  an  inspirational  force,  and  should 
exert  their  influence  upon  those  within  their  field,  ordinarily  both 
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teachers  and  principals — certainly  upon  principals.     This  func- 
tion should  be  exercised  before  that  of  judge  or  disciplinarian. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  primary  busi- 
ness of  the  supervising  force  is  to  help  the  teachers  teach,  and  not 
simply  to  pass  upon  them.  That  unless  the  supervising  force 
makes  it  easier  for  the  teachers  to  teach  well,  helps  them,  guides 
them,  stimulates  them,  inspires  them,  it  fails  of  its  highest  func- 
tion. The  young  teacher,  the  discouraged  teacher,  the  teacher 
who  does  not  understand  what  the  new  methods  or  the  meanings 
of  the  new  course  of  study  are,  should  have  some  one  belonging 
to  the  administration  in  sympathy  with  its  meaning  to  whom  she 
can  go  and  expose  her  difficulties  with  full  confidence  of  friendly 
consideration  and  kindly  help. 

The  superintendent  who  puts  himself  upon  a  pedestal  and 
allows  the  teachers  to  si>eak  to  him  only  with  difficulty  and  at  a 
respectful  distance,  loses  his  best  chance  of  getting  good  work. 
If  a  teacher  goes  to  the  superintendent  or  the  supervisor  with  anx- 
ious heart,  but  with  hope,  and  comes  away  with  a  chilled  spine  and 
hopeless,  the  superintendent  or  supervisor,  however  much  he  may 
have  impressed  his  visitor  and  himself  with  his  own  dignity  and 
importance,  has  failed  egregiously  and  disgracefully.  It  is  not 
just  praise  to  say  of  a  superintendent  that  he  has  no  friends  among 
the  teachers;  it  is  the  strongest  condemnation.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  teacher  has  visited  the  supervisor  and  has  come,, 
perhaps,  with  trembling,  and  has  gone  away  helped  and  encour- 
aged, and  feeling  better  able  to  undertake  the  work  of  the  school- 
room than  before,  the  supervisor  has  been  so  far  wholly  successful^ 

These  personal  relations  do  not  need  to  be  wholly  profes- 
sional— ^I  mean  that  it  should  be  possible  for  the  teacher  to  con- 
verse with  the  superintendent  without  talking  shop  all  the  time, 
but  they  should  be  chiefly  professional  in  nature.  His  aim  thru 
them  should  be  to  make  it  possible  to  bring  about  a  better  pro- 
fessional condition.  Above  all  things,  the  supervisor  should  never 
enter  into  the  relation  of  gossip  with  his  subordinates.  I  have 
known  supervisors  to  be  the  cause  of  infinite  harm,  going  about 
from  school  to  school  and  carrying  bits  of  personal  information 
which  had  better  have  been  forgotten.  The  supervisor  or  superin- 
tendent, who  is  an  itinerant  purveyor  of  gossip,  is  a  nuisance  at 
least,  and  should  be  summarily  squelched  by  somebody. 

But  the  visit  of  the  superintendent  or  the  supervisor  should 
always  be  welcomed  by  the  good  teacher  and  by  the  ambitious 
teacher.  It  should  be  dreaded  only  by  the  teacher  who  has  con- 
sciously done  wrong,  or  neglected  to  do  right. 
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I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  this  phase  of  work  because 
I  think  it  is  sometimes  neglected  by  the  better  superintendents, 
^^he  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
children  of  the  kingdom."  The  political  superintendent — the  one 
who  gets  along  without  doing  the  best  work — ^understands  the 
value  of  this  personal  contact.  Some  of  the  very  worst  superin- 
tendents in  the  country  have  maintained  their  positions  for  a  long 
time,  and  have  been  popular,  because  they  have  known  how  to 
make  use  of  the  personal  equation.  As  Wesley  said  of  music — 
"There  is  no  reason  why  the  devil  should  have  all  the  good,*'  so 
we  might  say  of  methods  of  school  administration.  Those  ele- 
ments of  strength  which  are  recognized  and  employed  by  the  bad 
should  be  considered,  and,  if  not  in  themselves  evil,  employed  by 
the  good.  Let  no  superintendent  think  that  he  will  gain  power 
by  assuming  superiority  and  holding  aloof.  He  should  be  strong 
with  his  teachers  and  not  apart  from  them,  and  if  he  is  the  ri^ht 
kind  of  man  his  influence  will  be  greater  and  the  ^ood  that  he  does 
will  be  vastly  increased  if  he  seeks  to  find  the  best  in  his  associates, 
and  brings  himself  into  close  and  sympathetic  personal  relations 
with  them.  C.  B.  Gilbekt. 


Ccacher  and  parent*— Cbeir  Reciprocal  Duties. 

I  HE  hearty  co-operation  of  parent  and  teacher  is  a  neces- 
sity in  the  satisfactory  education  of  the  child.  While  the 
child  is  under  the  care  of  the  teacher  for  five  or  six  hours 
a  day,  he  is  under  the  authority  of  the  parent  for  the  full 
twenty-four  hours.  The  parent's  right  over  the  child 
is  derived  from  God,  and  is  recognized  by  the  state  as  superior 
to  any  other.  And,  altho  the  teacher  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  "mon- 
arch of  aU  he  surveys"  in  the  school-room,  he  must  recognize  that 
he  is  a  subordinate  in  the  employ  of  others,  and  that  he  must  respect 
parental  authority.  No  teacher  can  succeed  who  does  not  recognize 
**home  influence.*' 

The  parent's  duty  towards  his  child,  however,  makes  the 
parent's  obligations  toward  the  teacher  ahnost  equal  to  those  of 
the  teacher  toward  the  parent.  If  the  home  and  the  school  influ- 
ences are  antagonistic  the  resultant  will  be  the  difference  of  the  two ; 
if  they  are  co-operative  the  resultant  will  be  the  sum  of  the  two. 
The  child  is  often  made  the  battle-groimd  between  parent  and 
teacher,  receiving  the  fire  from  both  sides.  Sad,  indeed,  is  the  lot 
of  such  a  child. 
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If  the  home  is  to  be  the  positive  factor,  the  school  must 
be  subordinated.  If  the  school  is  to  be  the  positive  element,  the 
home  must  be  in  accord,  and  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  school.  All  parents  desire  the  good  of  their  children, 
but  a  want  of  proper  understanding  between  the  home  and  school 
authorities  is  what  often  causes  trouble.  While  the  error  is  princi- 
pally on  the  side  of  the  parent,  the  teacher  is  frequently  to  blame. 
T%Le  object  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  point  out  how  many  differ- 
ences may  be  prevented. 

The  teachers  must  pay  due  respect  to  the  parent.  No  teacher 
must  feel  as  tho  he  ^Vas  everybody,  and  knew  it  all."  He  owes 
to  all  the  common  courtesies.  He  should  treat  every  one  as  his 
equal,  and  have  a  pleasant  word  for  all.  Of  course,  no  one  should 
violate  the  rules  of  etiquette,  but  once  acquainted  the  teacher  should 
always  recognize  the  parents  and  friends  of  his  pupils.  Some  may 
be  poor,  but  the  true  teacher  will  be  the  readier  to  show  politeness 
to  them.  The  teacher  should  not  express  himself  unfavorably  in 
regard  to  parents.  If  he  has  unpleasant  opinions  he  should  keep 
them  to  himself;  then  he  will  never  be  called  into  judgment  for 
them.  If  he  cannot  say  anything  good,  he  should  not  say  any- 
thing at  all. 

The  teacher  must  pay  due  respect  to  the  opinions  of  his  pat- 
rons. No  good  teacher  will  disregard  the  views  of  his  pupils'  pa- 
rents. Parents  may  sometimes  desire  their  children  to  drop  a  study, 
or  take  up  a  new  one,  or  they  may  have  cause  for  complaint  in  some 
other  way.  In  each  case  the  teacher  should  investigate  carefully, 
and  if  he  can  without  injury  to  the  school  grant  the  request  he 
should  do  so;  if  not,  he  should  see  the  parent,  state  the  conditions, 
and  reason — ^never  wrangle — ^with  him,  and  then  decide  accordingly. 
Many  a  teacher  has  made  his  warmest  friends  by  refusing  a  parent's 
request,  but  doing  it  kindly  and  with  good  reason  shown. 

Sometimes,  in  cases  of  studies  to  be  dropped  or  taken  up,  the 
matter  may  be  referred  to  the  authorities.  In  cases  of  discipline, 
ap}>eals  to  the  authorities  should  be  rare.  To  ridicule  the  actions 
or  opinions  of  a  parent  before  the  school  and  in  the  presence  of  his 
children  is  unpardonable.  No  child  is  responsible  for  the  actions 
of  its  parents,  or  should  be  made  to  suffer  for  them. 

The  religious  and  political  views  of  parents  must  be  respected. 
No  teacher  should  discuss  religious  or  political  differences  in  school, 
and  the  more  he  keeps  out  of  such  discussions  outside  of  school  the 
better.  Religious  and  political  differences  have  shaken  nations  into 
fragments,  and  a  school  district  is  but  a  miniature  state.  If  parents 
object  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  presence  of):heir  children, 
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the  teacher  should  excuse  such  pupils  until  the  reading  is  over. 
It  is  always  best  to  grant  the  requests  of  parents  in  reference  to  thdr 
own  children,  as  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  welfare  of 
the  school. 

The  teacher  should  pay  due  respect  to  the  actions  and  author- 
ity of  parents.  It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  for  parents  to  keep 
their  children  out  of  school.  Where  there  are  no  compulsory  regu- 
lations the  teacher  should  not  call  such  act  into  question.  If  ab- 
sence becomes  frequent,  a  talk  with  the  parent  will  often  remedy 
the  evil.  Nor  should  the  teacher  interfere  when  a  pupil  is  requested 
to  come  home,  provided  the  pupil  has  shown  due  respect  to  the 
teacher  in  asking  permission.  Frequently  keeping  pupils  after 
school  is  more  or  less  an  infringement  upon  the  parents'  time;  the 
teacher  should  find  some  other  means  of  bringing  about  the  desired 
result.  When,  however,  the  parent  gives  orders  to  his  children  to 
disobey  the  rules  of  the  school,  the  teacher  must  see  to  it  that  the 
rules  are  fully  carried  out.  Neglect  in  such  cases  ends  school  gov- 
ernment. In  like  manner  pupils  should  be  taught  to  respect  the 
rights  of  parents. 

The  teacher  should  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  parent.  This 

How  to  secure  active  assistance  from  the  parents  of  pupils  is 
probably  the  most  difficult  problem  that  confronts  the  teacher.  A 
is  the  only  way  in  which  successful  work  can  be  done.  Every  child 
naturally  looks  to  its  parents  for  assistance  and  direction,  and  when 
parents  heartily  agree  in  everything  the  teacher  does,  the  child  is 
compelled  to  submit. 

quiet  consent  is  generally  easy  to  get,  but  an  active,  energetic  efi^ort 
on  the  part  of  the  parent  is  not  so  easily  secured.  The  teacher 
must  interest  the  parent.    This  must  be  done  thru  the  child. 

If  the  parents  visit  the  school,  the  energetic  teacher  will  have 
no  trouble  in  arousing  an  interest  by  f  oUowing  his  regular  program. 
He  who  has  special  lessons  prepared  for  visitors  is  sure  to  be  de- 
tected, and  will  bring  reproach  upon  himself  and  his  work.  It  is 
well  to  make  effort  to  get  parents  to  visit  the  school.  Frequently 
teachers  get  up  special  programs  for  some  afternoon  or  evening, 
and  then  invite  the  public.  Care  must  be  taken  that  all  families  are 
represented  on  the  program,  so  that  every  parent  may  find  some- 
thing to  enjoy.  The  exercises  should  consist  largely  of  school  work, 
interspersed  with  music,  essays,  and  recitations. 

The  teacher  must  be  true.  Reports  should  always  give  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  afi^airs.  If  a  pupil  does  poorly,  it  is  the  teadier's 
business  to  report  it,  and  the  parent's  right  to  know  it. 
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Young  teachers  frequently  make  a  mistake  in  supposing  that 
when  parents  inquire  concerning  the  progress  of  their  children,  they 
expect  a  favorable  answer.  It  is  true  that  they  are  more  pleased 
to  hear  a  favorable  report,  but  if  th^Jiscover,  as  is  probable,  that 
it  is  not  true,  they  lose  confidencc^pne  teacher. 

A  system  of  monthly  reports  generally  assists  in  securing  the 
co-operation  of  parents.  Before  deciding  upon  their  use,  however, 
the  teacher  will  do  well  to  find  out  what  was  the  practice  of  his 
predecessor  in  this  respect.  If  his  predecessor  used  monthly  re- 
ports, and  had  a  low  standard  for  his  estimates,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  pupils  perfect  marks  from  policy  rather  than  merit, 
then  it  will  be  well  to  drop  them  entirely.  It  is,  however,  a  good 
practice  to  inform  the  parent  by  note  whenever  the  child  has  done 
poorly;  and  equally  proper  to  congratulate  him  when  the  child 
has  done  exceptionally  well.  If  a  boy  confesses  to  an  act  of  mis- 
chief in  spite  of  a  great  temptation  to  deny,  a  note  to  the  parent 
asking  him  to  commend  the  child  will  have  happy  influence. 

It  has  been  s€ud  that  in  minor  matters  the  teacher  should  try 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  wishes  of  the  patrons  of  the  school;  but 
in  cases  governed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  proper  author- 
ities, or  where  he  is  clearly  convinced  that  a  certain  course  of  action 
is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  school,  he  should  not  violate  the 
regulations  nor  depart  from  his  convictions.  What  the  district  ex- 
pects to  find  in  him  is  a  leader,  and  two  essentials  of  leadership  are 
clearness  of  conviction,  and  firmness  in  the  performance  of  duty. — 

J.  P.  Batdorf. 


rThe  hope  for  the  moral  future  of  the  people  is  of  necessity  cen- 
tered in  the  common  schools.  The  churches  no  longer  possess  the 
influence  they  once  had  in  keeping  before  the  people  plain  lines  of 
righteousness  and  moral  conduct.  The  bonds  of  family  life  do  not 
retain  their  erstwhile  strength,  and  as  a  result  the  moral  fiber  of 
the  children  loses  much  of  the  wholesome  nourishment  the  home 
once  supplied.  The  state  is  in  the  ascendancy — or  call  it  society. 
And  the  most  powerful  agency  forming  under  the  new  order  of 
things  is  the  common  school.  If  educators  and  philanthropists 
could  only  awaken  to  the  importance  of  it !  If  only  they  could 
turn  away  from  questions  of  minor  importance  long  enough  to  pon- 
der upon  the  great  principles  laid  down  in  the  common  schoool 
community  idea !  Here  are  revealed  the  roots  thru  which  to  feed 
the  tree  of  social  and  industrial  life  with  food  that  will  make  it 
morally  strong. 
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Methodology  of  Education. 

Claee  Manasement  and  the  Ceacbe/e  dee  of  Language 

I  HERE  are  great  differences  among  teachers  in  the  power 
of  maintaining  order.  Some  can  command  obedience  by 
their  very  presence  and  manner,  without  any  apparent 
effort;  others  again  appear  to  be  constitutionally  in- 
capable of  exercising  authority,  no  matter  how  earnestly 
they  try.  These  represent  the  extreme  types,  and  teachers  who 
belong  clearly  to  either  of  them  need  not  trouble  about  what  is  said 
here  regarding  discipline.  The  first  class  do  not  require  hints :  the 
second  class  cannot  profit  by  them.  A  constitutional  lack  of  the 
power  to  command — ^if  that  lack  is  complete — should  exonerate 
any  person  from  attempting  school  work.  But  this  total  lack  is 
very  rare.  Most  teachers  with  a  little  guidance,  a  little  tenacity  of 
purpose,  and  a  few  weeks'  experience,  can  acquire  quite  a  serviceable 
command  over  an  ordinary  class.  Tlie  hints  that  follow  are  meant 
to  guide  the  average  beginner. 

(a)  The  first  hint  is:  keep  the  pupUt  bugy.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  Watts'  remarks  about  the  connection  between  Satan 
and  idle  hands,  but  teachers  ought  not  only  to  know  the  lines,  but 
to  realize  all  that  is  implied  in  them.  What  has  been  said  about 
interest  is  applicable  here.  In  order  to  be  interested  the  pupil 
must  share  in  the  work  that  is  going  on.  The  teacher  who  does 
all  the  preparation,  all  the  thinking,  and  all  the  speaking,  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  ruin  the  discipline  of  even  a  good  and  well-disposed 
class. 

(b)  Second  hint :  Have  all  your  work  arranged  for  the  whole 
time  that  you  are  responsible  for  the  cUus.  For  what  has  been  said 
above  about  making  the  pupils  work,  in  no  way  argues  in  favor 
of  the  teacher  being  idle.  He  must  work  hard  before  the  lesson, 
in  order  that  they  may  work  hard  during  the  lesson.  There  is  noth- 
ing so  fatal  to  the  comfort  of  an  indolent  or  mischievous  boy,  as 
the  methodical  and  persistent  carrying  out  of  a  carefully  prepared 
plan  of  a  lesson-period.  His  chance  always  occurs  at  the  odd  mo- 
ments when,  in  passing  from  one  thing  to  another,  the  class  has  for 
the  time  nothing  to  do.  But  in  a  well-planned  program,  there  are 
no  such  moments.  Each  item  rises  naturally  out  of  the  item  before 
it,  and  necessarily  leads  to  the  item  following  it,  and  if  scHnetimes 
one  part  of  a  lesson  occupies  a  little  longer  than  it  was  meant  to  do. 
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the  explanation  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  interest  excited  by 
that  part,  and  interest  is  fatal  to  misrule. 

(c)  Expect  to  be  obeyed,  is  the  third  hint.  Do  all  your 
consideration  beforehand  about  how  you  intend  to  govern  your 
class.  Make  up  your  mind  clearly  about  what  you  have  a  right  to 
expect.  Be  moderate  in  your  demands,  but  insist  upon  having 
them  complied  with.  Issue  as  few  commands  as  possible,  but  see 
that  they  are  obeyed.  Let  there  be  no  indecision  in  your  voice  or 
bearing,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  naturally  your  pupils 
respond.    This  leads  easily  to  the  fourth  hint : 

(d)  Speak  clearly.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  attention  is 
paid  to  this  all-important  condition  of  good  teaching.  A  mumbling, 
hesitating  delivery,  is  a  direct  invitation  to  restlessness  and  inat- 
tention. Speak  as  if  you  mean  what  you  say,  and  insist  on  your 
pupils  doing  the  same.  A  mumbled  answer  is  as  bad  for  discipline 
as  a  mumbled  question.  You  must  remember  that  you  are  dealing 
with  a  class,  and  not  with  a  series  of  individuals  to  be  treated  one 
by  one.  VHiile  working  with  each  pupil  separately,  you  are  teach- 
ing the  whole  class  thru  the  individual  pupils. 

(e)  The  next  hint  reads  as  if  it  contradicted  what  we  have 
just  said:  Study  your  pupils  individually  and  deal  with  each  ac- 
cording to  hie  character.  But  there  is  no  real  contradiction.  We 
study  the  individual  in  order  the  better  to  use  him  as  a  means  of 
teaching  the  whole  class.  As  the  result  of  our  study,  for  example, 
we  shall  find  that  motor  children  have  frequently  to  be  held  back, 
while  sensory  children  have  to  be  pushed  forward.  One  pupil 
responds  more  readily  to  praise  (this  is  the  commoner  case),  another 
to  reproof.  One  has  intellectual  interests,  another  emotional,  while 
a  third  seems  to  have  no  interests  of  an  indoor  nature  at  all.  The 
teacher  must  approach  each  on  the  side  of  his  greater  interest.  Yet 
this  must  not  degenerate  into  breaking  up  a  class  into  atoms :  the 
teacher  must  never  forget  that  he  is  the  teacher  of  a  class,  and  not 
of  eight  or  ten  individual  boys.  They  are  all  studying  the  same 
subject,  but  each  must  be  led  to  it  in  the  way  that  appeals  most 
to  his  personal  character. 

Fortunately,  the  subjects  of  the  school  are  of  the  widest  range, 
and  enlist  all  manner  of  interests.  Each  lesson  may  be  approached 
from  a  hundred  different  points,  and  after  all  there  are  compara- 
tively few  pupils  in  the  dass,  so  it  is  always  possible  to  provide 
something  interesting  for  each.  In  his  preparation,  the  teacher 
must  consider  how  each  point  will  strike  so-and-so:  he  ought,  in 
fact,  to  keep  a  sort  of  picture  of  the  dass  before  him  as  he  works 
out  his  lesson  at  home.  C^i^r^n\t> 
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As  a  rule  there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  in  a  class  that 
require  to  be  specially  considered  in  respect  of  discipline.  Very 
often,  indeed,  iliere  is  only  one  dangerous  spirit  in  a  class,  and  if 
he  is  interested  (or  they,  il  he  happens  to  have  allies)  the  battle  is 
won,  for  the  gentler  spirits  are  not  only  more  easily  interested,  but 
the  example  of  the  interest  of  the  unruly  spirits  is  an  additional 
incentive  to  attention. 

(f)  The  sixth  hint  is  a  negative  one:  Do  not  wheedle  or 
pander.  The  young  teacher  may  think  that  by  coming  down  to 
the  level  of  the  class,  and  by  using  some  of  the  silly  slang  to  which 
they  are  accustomed,  he  will  win  their  favor.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  pupils  soon  see  through  this  device,  conclude  that  the  teacho' 
is  afraid  of  them,  and  act  accordingly.  Avoid  the  **you  fellows" 
style  of  address.  Nor  is  it  much  better  to  make  a  bargain  with  the 
class,  that  if  they  behave  for  a  certain  number  of  minutes  they  will 
be  rewarded  by  a  story.  Stories  are  first-rate  things,  but  they 
ought  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  teaching,  not  as  lollipops. 

Do  not  think  that  all  this  is  in  favor  of  severity  and  that 
ridiculous  attitude  known  as  standing  on  one's  dignity.  The  best 
discipline  is  that  which  is  not  felt  to  be  discipline  at  all.  So  far 
from  there  being  any  struggle  for  the  mastery,  the  question  of  who 
is  to  be  master  should  not  be  even  considered.  Many  young  teach- 
ers have  yet  to  learn  the  great  virtue  of  taking  things  for  granted. 
Assiune  that  you  are  master,  and  that  no  one  even  dreams  of  dis- 
puting your  claim,  and  you  have  gone  far  to  secure  the  realization 
of  your  assumption. 

USE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

The  teacher's  first  problem  is  to  establish  conununication  with 
the  pupil.  Too  often  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  by  the  time  the 
child  has  reached  school  age,  this  communication  has  been  already 
established.  It  is  true  that  the  gulf  between  the  teacher's  con- 
sciousness and  the  pupil's  has  been  bridged  over  by  the  use  of 
words,  but  it  is  not  often  realized  how  shaky  the  bridge  is,  and  how 
seldom  ideas  cross  it  in  safety. 

New  and  difficult  words  .are  recognized  as  stumbling;  blocks, 
and  are  usually  carefully  explained.  But  the  real  difficulty  of  com- 
munication arises  not  so  much  from  hard  words  as  from  everyday, 
commonplace  words  that  children  are  supposed  to  know  perfectly. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  Chief  among  them  is  the  variety 
of  meaning  attached  to  words.  A  point  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  all  teachers  is  introduced  here. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  meanings  to  words.     First,  there  are 
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all  the  qualities  suggested  by  the  word;  secondly,  there  are  the 
things  to  which  the  word  may  be  applied.  The  word  dog  calls  up 
the  qualities  that  belong  to  every  dog:  these  are  four-leggedness, 
hairiness,  tailedness,  two-eyedness,  snoutedness,  and  all  the  other 
qualities.  This  is  called  the  C€mnoiation  of  the  word.  But  dog 
also  means  all  the  different  kinds  of  dogs — ^retriever,  St.  Bernard, 
fox-terrier,  Newfoundland,  deer-hound,  poodle,  and  the  rest.  This 
18  the  denotation  of  the  word.  In  teaching  there  is  very  often  con- 
fusion between  connotation  and  denotation.  Not  unfrequently  the 
teadier  asks  a  question  in  connotation,  and  gets  an  answer  in  deno- 
tation. He  asks,  for  example,  '^What  is  a  river?"  and  gets  the 
reply,  ^Mississippi."  It  is  true  that  the  Mississippi  is  a  river,  but 
it  is  clear  that  is  not  what  the  teacher  wants. 

Besides,  nearly  everyone  gives  his  own  additions  to  the  con- 
notation of  a  word,  and  this  private  connotation  which  people  at- 
tach to  a  word  may  be  called  particular  connotation.  A  child  who 
saw  a  thief  being  taken  off  to  prison  adopted  the  view  for  long 
afterwards  that  a  thief  is  a  man  who  steals,  and  goes  to  prison, 
wears  moleskin  and  a  red  comforter,  and  has  a  purple  mark  on  his 
face.  This  was  that  child's  particular  connotation.  A  large  part 
of  a  teacher's  work  consists  in  seeing  that  the  particular  connotation 
does  not  interfere  with  the  working  of  his  pupils'  thoughts. 

Accordingly,  an  important  part  of  the  teacher's  work  lies  in 
talking  to  his  class  and  questioning  his  pupils  so  as  to  bring  out  any 
misunderstandings  due  to  this  dragging  in  of  private  elements  of 
connotation.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  seek  to  explain  every  diffi- 
cult word  as  you  use  it.  This  leads  to  a  sort  of  running  transla- 
tion, which  cannot  fail  to  be  irksome  and  confusing. 

The  word  must  not  be  made  the  unit  of  thought.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  children  are  much  less  puzzled  with  words  they  do  not  under- 
stand than  is  generally  supposed.  An  unknown  word  now  and  then 
does  no  great  harm.  "Do  not  be  afraid,"  says  Richter  in  his  "Leva- 
na,"  "of  not  being  understood  even  for  whole  sentences.  Your  look 
and  your  accent,  and  the  instinct  that  divines  before  understanding, 
illumines  the  half  and  these  and  time  together  the  other  half;  also 
remember  that  they  understand  your  language  before  they  can  learn 
to  speak  it,  just  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  Greek,  or  any  other  foreign 
language."  Our  working  rule  should  be  to  use  as  simple  language 
as  we  can  without  straining,  that  is  without  unnaturalness,  and  to 
explain  no  words  except  those  representing  ideas  that  really  form 
part  of  the  actual  lesson. 

There  is  an  important  distinction  between  a  word  not  under- 
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stood  and  a  word  miminderstood.  If  the  pupil  does  not  understand 
an  expression,  no  great  harm  is  done.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  post- 
poning a  bit  of  knowledge.  But  if  a  wrong  meaning  is  conveyed 
harm  has  been  done.  It  is  of  comparatively  small  moment  that  a 
pupil  does  not  understand  his  master's  phrase  **on  an  average,"  but 
if  he  infers  that  an  average  Is  "a  thing  for  hens  to  lay  eggs  on** 
because  his  master  has  told  him  that  **a  hen  lays  on  an  average  so 
many  eggs  a  year,"  there  is  room  for  improvement. 

The  order  of  words  is  of  the  first  importance  in  dealing  with 
children.  In  all  cases  use  direct  constructions,  and  every-day 
idioms.  Children  go  straight  ahead  in  their  thinking.  All  inver- 
sions should  be  avoided.  Directness  is  the  essential  quality  in  speak- 
ing to  children. 

Whately  points  out  in  his  ^TiOgic"  the  mistaken  notion  arising 
from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  "plain."  Young  ministers,  he 
says,  when  advised  to  use  plain  language,  sometimes  understand  this 
to  mean  that  they  are  to  use  unadorned  language  when  addressing 
unlettered  people.  On  the  contrary,  illiterate  people  and  quite 
young  children  frequently  use  highly  figurative  language.  Indeed, 
the  slang  of  our  slums  is  nothing  more  than  an  elaborate  system  of 
hyperboles,  metaphors,  and  similes,  aided  by  metonymy.  It  is  the 
same  with  children's  games.  We  can  be  as  figurative  as  we  please 
in  dealing  with  the  young,  but  our  figures  must  be  direct ;  not  far- 
fetched, but  bold  and  unmistakable :  above  all,  they  must  deal  with 
ideas  that  are  familiar  to  the  children.* 

University  of  London.  John  Adams. 


Where  a  spirit  of  sjrmpathetic  co-operation  between  teacher  and 
pupils  IS  manifest,  good  school  discipline  prevails.  ...  Of 
course  there  are  a  few  pupils  here  and  there  who  respect  force  only, 
but  such  cases  are  rare.  They  have  to  be  handled  with  decision  at 
times  and  forced  to  recognize  an  authority  which  they  have  not  yet 
learned  to  respect,  because  of  irregularity  of  attendance  or  the  ab- 
sence of  home  influence.  The  right  sort  of  teacher  seeks  earnestly 
to  so  understand  the  individual  pupils  that  the  wisest  thing  may  be 
done  at  all  times  for  each  pupil.  It  is  a  greater  accomplishment 
to  secure  the  sympathetic  co-operation  of  a  wilful  pupil  than  it  is  to 
compel  his  submission  to  authority  by  force.  The  ideal  condition 
exists  whertj  interest  in  work  and  love  of  the  right  for  its  own  sake 
make  the  outward  appearance  of  the  exercise  of  special  authority 
unnecessary.  Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan. 

CohimbuSf  Ohio. 
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dhat  Cra{ii(ii9  (n  pb)w(olo0]^  and  fiy^Unt  JXlt  May 
Rcaeonably  6xpcct  of  the  public  8cbool8/ 

|HYSIOLOGY  and  hygiene  were  introduced  into  the  pub- 
lic schools  for  the  purpose  of  affording  information  con- 
cerning the  structure  and  functions  of  the  hiunan  body, 
being  expected  thereby  to  contribute  to  the  preservation 
and  promotion  of  health ;  and  they  have  kept  their  place, 
in  spite  of  serious  shortcomings,  as  a  concession  to  the  practical 
importance  of  sound  ideas  concerning  health  and  disease. 

We  may  confess  frankly  that  physiology  and  hygiene  have 
not  always  hitherto  justified  their  place  in  the  curriculum  by  their 
results.  They  certainly  have  not,  on  the  whole,  accomplished 
what  was  originally  expected  of  them.  Their  results  have  been  dis- 
appointing, and  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  hear  competent  edu-^ 
cators  express  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  drop  them 
altogether.  Physiology  and  hygiene  are  too  frequently  looked 
upon  by  school  authorities  as  an  unavoidable  necessity,  and  by 
teachers  and  pupils  as  a  bore.  And  yet  we  doubt  whether  any  of 
these  superintendents  or  teachers  would  care  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  banishing  them  altogether  from  the  curriculiun.  They 
may  not  be  a  success;  but  the  conviction  remains  that  they  ought 
to  be  a  success,  and  doubtless  the  hope  remains,  however  faint,  that 
some  day  they  will  be. 

The  present  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  is  due,  in  our 
opinion,  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  primary  purpose  of  these  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum  has  been  neglected  or  forgotten.  They 
were  perhaps  introduced  prematurely.  Fifty  years  ago  anatomy 
was  the  one  branch  of  medical  science  about  which  definite  state- 
ments could  be  made,  little  was  known  about  physiology,  and  the 
great  field  of  hygiene  was  largely  a  matter  either  of  popular  tradi- 
tion or  of  impressions  derived  from  personal  or  racial  experience, 
often,  indeed,  surprisingly  accurate,  but  nevertheless  lacking  in  the 
certainty  of  ex})erimentally  demonstrated  fact. 

It  is  only  exact  knowledge  which  lends  itself  to  school  instruc- 
tion. We  do  not  teach  electricity  in  our  courses  in  physics  by 
speculating  about  thunderbolts  or  the  nature  of  magnetism,  but  by 
telling  what  we  know  of  the  production,  the  conduction,  and  the 
induction  of  electrical  energy.  We  leave  the  region  of  tiie  indefi- 
nite to  the  investigator.     It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  how  it  came 

*From  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  Boston 
meeting.  May,  1903. 
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about  at  the  outset  that  in  planning  the  work  in  physiology  and 
hygiene  in  schools  the  details  of  gross  and  minute  anatomy  should 
have  formed  the  major  part  of  the  whole.  Function  was  treated 
only  sparingly,  because  very  little  was  known  about  it;  and  consid- 
erations of  h^th  and  disease  occupied  an  insignificant  place  simply 
because  definite  statements  could  not  possibly  be  made  about  them. 
The  instruction  in  school  physiology  and  .hygiene  was  chiefly  an- 
atomical for  the  reason  that  the  dissecting-room  was  the  sole  labor- 
atory of  the  medical  school.  It  was  the  one  region  of  real  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  subject. 

This  condition  of  hygienic  knowledge  has  been  entirely  trans- 
formed during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  physician  is  far  less 
mysterious  in  his  manner  than  formerly,  because  his  fund  of  knowl- 
edge is  vastly  greater.  He  often  explains  his  reasons  to  his  patient 
and  discusses  the  facts  of  his  profession  with  *Hhe  laity,"  where 
he  woidd  not  have  done  so  fifty  years  ago. 

The  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  public  schools 
has  lagged  far  behind  the  march  of  medical  and  hygienic  progress. 
It  is  inexcusably  behind  the  times.  We  now  have  facts  which  any- 
one can  teach  and  which  should  be  made  known  as  a  preparation 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  life;  and  it  is  these  facts  which  should 
form  the  main  part  of  the  teaching.  The  subject-matter  should  be 
thoroly  revised,  and  in  no  more  important  particular  than  in  the 
restriction  of  anatomy  to  the  minimum  amount  needed  to  give  a 
clear  conception  of  the  general  siructure  of  the  body  as  a  mechan- 
ism and  of  the  normal  working  of  that  mechanism.  In  a  rural 
school-house  on  the  Maine  coast  we  once  saw  upon  the  blackboard, 
painfully  written  down  by  a  fisherman's  child,  a  long  and  learned 
Ust  of  bones  found  in  the  human  body.  Even  for  a  medical  stu- 
dent the  list,  as  such,  apart  from  the  physiology  and  surgery  of  the 
bones,  would  have  been  of  small  value.  An  arid  osteology  is  a  poor 
introduction  to  the  study  of  modem  hygiene,  and  one  not  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  a  compelling  interest  in  the  subject. 

Similar  considerations  hold  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  physi- 
ology. The  educational  value  of  this  science,  it  is  true,  is  much 
greater  than  is  that  of  pure  anatomy,  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
more  interesting.  Not  only  in  childhood,  but  thruout  life,  we  do 
not  care  greatly  about  the  parts  of  a  machine  unless  we  know  or 
can  guess  their  use.  From  this  point  of  view  physiology  is  a  good 
teaching  subject,  and  all  the  more  so  because  it  deals  with  a  ma- 
chine in  which  most  of  us  are  naturally  interested.  The  study  of 
the  activities  of  the  humim  body  has  also  the  highest  philosophic 
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value.  It  imparts  that  first  and  most  important  lesson  for  the  con- 
duct of  life — ^a  lesson  which  every  person  leaving  the  upper  grades 
of  the  public  schools  should  carry  away  with  him — ^that  the  human 
body  has  a  material  basis  and  is  a  mechanism,  a  m€u:hine.  This 
fact  is  not  with  most  people  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  living, 
hence  the  frequent  neglect  of  the  commonest  care  of  the  body,  such 
as  would  be  naturaUy  given  to  a  watch  or  a  bicycle. 

We  have  urged  that  anatomy  has  no  place  in  the  public-school 
curriculum  except  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  physiology  and  hygiene;  and  we  shall  see  it  cut  down 
to  the  minimum  needed  for  this  purpose  without  the  slightest  regret. 
We  should  not  feel  the  same  if  physiology  were  to  be  similarly  made 
strictly  subservient  to  personal  hygiene ;  that  is,  if  its  philosophical 
value  were  to  be  neglected;  but,  fortunately,  this  is  not  necessary. 
The  physiology  which  is  most  useful  in  understanding  the  problems 
of  personal  hygiene  is  almost  exactly  the  same  body  of  principles 
which  has  the  greatest  philosophic  value;  and  the  method  of  pre- 
senting them  is  the  same  for  the  one  purpose  as  for  the  other.  We 
have  not  the  time  to  enter  into  details  in  this  matter,  but  we  are 
speaking  from  experience  and  are  sure  of  our  ground.  The  in- 
struction in  physiology  should  aim  at  the  outlines  of  the  more  im- 
portant functions  of  muscular  contraction,  nervous  activity,  circu- 
lation, nutrition,  temperature  regulation — all  of  these  expressed  as 
far  as  possible  in  terms  of  physics  and  chemistry;  and  it  should 
endeavor  to  avoid  needless  details.  For  example,  the  pupil  should 
understand  that  the  heart  is  a  force  pump,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  he  should  understand  the  exact  structure  or  mechanism  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves. 

Again,  physiology  should  not  be  made  primarily,  or  even  to 
any  large  extent,  in  public  schools,  a  means  of  laboratory  training. 
Such  training  can  be  had  more  readily  and  more  advantageously 
in  chemistry  and  physics.  To  attempt  to  give  the  same  laboratory 
training  in  'physiology  as  in  these  subjects  would  inevitably  be  to 
consume  time  which  is  more  urgently  needed  for  hygiene.  The 
fundamental  facts  of  physiology  can  be  demonstrated  and  enforced 
in  the  laboratory,  even  in  common  schools,  without  much  difficulty, 
and  we  would  not  for  a  moment  depreciate  the  value  or  the  neces- 
sity of  a  certain  amount  of  this  kind  of  instruction ;  but  the  use  of 
the  laboratory  (always  time-consuming)  must  not  be  allowed  to 
distract  attention  from  the  true  function  of  physiology  and  hygiene 
or  to  interfere  with  its  fruitful  realization. 

A  course  of  moderate  length  in  physiology  should  suffice  to 
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impart  enough  facts  of  structare  and  function  to  furnish  a  solid 
basis  for  sound  training  in  hygiene,  and  to  give  meanwhile  an  abid- 
ing sense  of  the  material  composition  and  mechanical  diaracter  of 
the  hmnan  body  and  some  knowledge  of  its  enyironment  and  opera- 
tion. With  so  much  of  preparation  it  is  easy  to  pass  on  to  a  prac- 
tical consideration  of  health  and  disease,  the  means  of  promoting 
the  former  and  of  avoiding  the  latter.  Health  becomes  simply  nor- 
mal, disease  abnormal,  living.  Such  terms  as  "constitution," 
"strength,"  "weakness,"  "feebleness,"  "robustness,"  are  easily  un- 
derstood by  constant  reference  to  mechanisms  well  or  poorly  made, 
or  to  structures  strong  or  weak.  Wounds  become  interference 
caused  by  invasions  or  damage  by  extraneous  matters — bullets, 
knives,  parasites,  dubs,  dogs,  slivers — ^which  are  as  obviously  out 
of  place  in  living  mechanisms  as  dirt  in  the  works  of  watches. 
Germs  are  microscopic  invaders,  microscopic  parasites.  They  enter 
and  wound  and  kill,  not  mysteriously,  but  by  damaging  or  inter- 
fering with  the  human  mechanism.  Best  of  all,  they  can  often  be 
kept  out  by  the  avoidance  of  exposure,  as  truly  as  bullets  can. 

INSTRUCTION    IN    HYGIENE. 

Passing  on  to  the  strictly  hygienic  part  of  the  subject,  first  in 
logical  sequence  comes  personal  hygiene^  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  activities  of  individual  life — ^muscular  work,  mental  activity, 
feeding,  the  protection  against  colds  and  other  inflammations,  the 
care  of  the  body  by  bathing  and  clothing  and  the  like.  These 
should  not  be  touched  upon  in  short  paragraphs  which,  like  after- 
thoughts, conclude  the  chapters  on  anatomy  or  physiology,  but 
should  be  separately  and  fully  treated  for  their  own  sake,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  organism  as  a  whole  rather  than  from  that 
of  special  organs.  These  are  subjects  about  which  everyone  needs 
real  and  true  information,  and  sooner  or  later  seeks  it.  Shall  such 
knowledge  be  obtained  from  the  public  schools,  or  sought  eagerly 
but  in  vain  in  the  brazen  advertisements  of  magazine  originators  of 
new  systems  of  physical  training,  or  in  the  rash  and  rarely  disin- 
terested advice  of  advocates  of  new  breakfast  foods? 

Modem  hygiene  begins  with  the  individual,  but  deals  also 
with  the  hygiene  of  the  family,  of  the  community,  of  the  state,  and 
of  nations.  In  rapid  review  of  the  place  which  these  branches  of 
the  subject  should  occupy  in  our  preparation  for  sound  private  and 
public  life,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
pupils  in  our  public  schools  have  no  opportunity  or  intention  to 
enter  colleges  or  higher  schools,  and  yet  are  likely  to  become  house- 
holders, housekeepers,  head  of  families,  or  citizens.     The  principles 
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underlying  household  or  domestic  hygiene  and  sanitation  therefore 
claim  some  consideration  at  their  hands.  These  should  include  such 
questions  as  the  proper  site  of  the  house,  the  value  of  fire-places  as 
ventilators,  the  importance  of  wall  papers  free  from  arsenic,  the  ad- 
vantages of  bare  floors  and  of  simple  rugs  as  compared  with  carpets 
difficult  to  clean,  the  necessity  of  a  pure  and  abundant  water  supply, 
the  desirability  of  prompt  removal  of  wastes  by  drainage  and  by 
such  other  devices  for  rural  communities  as  may  be  made  most  san- 
itary under  the  circumstances,  the  dangers  of  damp  cellars  with  the 
reasons  why  cellar  dwellings  are  so  peculiarly  unwholesome,  the 
dangers  of  illuminating  gas  (especially  the  modern  so-called  ^S^ater 
gas"),  the  need  of  careful  consideration  and  frequent  inspection  of 
gas  fixtures  to  avoid  smaU  but  dangerous  leaks,  and  other  similar 
matters  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  welfare  and  sanitary 
condition  of  the  home.  Here  might  well  be  told  the  truth  in  re- 
gard to  the  advantages  and  dangers  of  cesspools  and  sewers,  and 
the  effects  of  leaky  or  otherwise  defective  plumbing. 

Place  should  also  be  found,  and  might  easily  be  made  by  the 
sacrifice  of  some  osteology  and  histology,  for  a  brief  consideration 
of  the  health  of  commtmities,  such  as  thickly  settled  neighborhoods, 
growing  towns  or  cities;  of  the  dangers  attending  impure  water 
supplies  and  defective  sewerage  systems;  and  the  importance  of 
methods  for  the  sanitary  removal  and  disposal  of  garbage,  rubbish, 
and  the  other  wastes  of  life.  Something  might  well  be  said  regard- 
ing the  need  of  proper  municipal  supervision  of  all  these  matters 
as  the  essential  of  a  rational  municipal  sanitation  and  of  the  sani- 
tary value  of  good  public  service.  Here  also  might  be  touched 
upon  the  advantages  and  the  right  use  of  municipal  parks,  play- 
grounds, and  gymnasia;  of  public  lavatories,  water-closets,  and 
wash-houses ;  of  smoke  abatement  and  noise  suppression ;  and  some- 
thing might  be  said  regarding  clean  streets  and  the  thoughtless 
scattering  of  papers,  banana  skins,  and  the  like  rubbish,  which 
necessitates  a  costly  scavenging;  something  regarding  pure  ice 
and  especially  pure  milk — problems  in  the  solution  of  which  all 
classes  of  the  community  must  eventually  take  an  active  interest  and 
participation,  if  reform  is  to  come. 

And,  finally,  room  should  be  found  for  a  brief  explanation 
of  quarantine,  its  advantages  and  disadvantages ;  the  isolation  of 
cases  of  infectious  disease  and  the  reason  why  this  is  so  essential  to 
the  public,  tho  so  inconvenient  to  the  individual ;  the  necessity  for 
public  hospitals  for  contagious  diseases  and  for  municipal  or  state 
sanatoria  for  tuberculosis;  the  fundamental  problems  of  intema- 
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tional  hygiene;  public  food  inspection,  such  as  that  conducted  by 
the  federal  government  for  trichinosis  in  pork  to  be  exported  to  for- 
eign countries ;  and  other  problems  calling  for  intelligent  co-opera- 
tion of  the  citizen  in  national  and  international  hygiene. 

Trained  along  these  lines,  the  youths  of  America,  whether  or 
not  afterward  going  to  college  or  technical  school,  would  enter 
upon  their  maturer  h'fe  with  some  realizing  sense  of  the  general 
structure  and  operation  of  the  body  as  a  physical  mechanism,  and 
the  necessity  of  obedience  to  physical  laws.  They  woidd  become 
familiar  witii  the  sources  of  diseases  and  with  some  of  the  more  ob- 
vious ways  of  avoiding  them.  They  would  have  some  intimation 
of  their  duty,  not  only  to  themselves  and  to  any  families  which  they 
might  afterward  have,  but  also  concerning  wholesome  houses,  pure 
supplies,  the  safe  disposal  of  wastes,  and  some  of  the  problems  of 
the  municipality,  and  even  of  the  nation,  of  which  they  are  units. 

IS  TmB&E  TnCB  FOa  THBSX  THINOS? 

We  have,  of  course,  to  meet  the  important  objection  which 
will  be  urged  against  our  point  of  view,  that,  desirable  as  all  these 
things  may  be,  the  time  available  is  too  short  for  proper  dealing 
with  them.  This,  however,  we  deny.  Time  enough  to  do  all  these 
things,  and  do  them  well,  either  is  now  or  lately  has  been  found  in 
the  public  schools  in  the  various  courses  for  instruction  in  physi- 
ology and  hygiene.  It  will  be  necessary,  it  is  true,  to  revise  and 
bring  up  to  date  our  subject-matter  and  our  methods  of  instruction. 
We  must  teach  less  about  bone  and  sinew,  and  more  about  muscle 
and  nerve.  We  must  teach  less  about  anatomy  and  histology,  and 
more  about  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  about  polluted  water  and 
polluted  milk.  We  must  simplify  every  statement  and  eliminate 
the  unimportant.  We  must  not  seek  to  make  of  physiology  a  train- 
ing in  the  precision  of  measurements,  or  in  scientific  method,  or  in 
anatomy,  or  in  physiological  chemistry.  Some  experiments  must 
be  made  by  the  students,  and  demonstrations  by  the  teacher  must 
abound ;  but  we  must  keep  steadily  in  view  the  practical  object  for 
which  chiefly  school  time  is,  and  long  has  been,  dedicated  to  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  namely,  the  rational  conduct  of  physical  life. 

Above  all,  we  must  insist  upon  relief  from  the  incubus  of  that 
^'scientific  temperance"  instruction,  so  called,  which  has  too  long 
rested  upon  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  winding  its 
tentacles  about,  octopus-like,  sapping  its  strength  and  crushing  out 
its  usefulness.  On  this  subject  let  us  have  no  misunderstanding. 
The  evil  effects  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  must  be  fully  and 
clearly  inculcated.     The  youth  of  America  must  be  thoroly  in- 
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formed  of  the  insidious  dangers  which  lurk  about  strong  drink. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  never  forget  that  the  public  schools 
are  no  place  for  any  propaganda,  and  that  the  freedom  of  teaching 
must  not  be  surrendered  even  to  reformers. 

Whether  we  are  pleased  with  the  fact  or  not,  modem  life  has 
become  more  strenuous.  In  order  to  achieve  success,  the  individual 
must  do  more  in  a  given  time;  hence  the  urgent  importance  of  a 
personal  hygiene  which  shall  really  guide  him  in  the  proper  care  of 
the  body.  Meantime  the  care  of  the  public  health  has  become  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  government,  and  it  will  be  in- 
creasingly important  in  the  future.  Its  success  in  America  must 
largely  depend  upon  an  enlightened  citizenship  to  which  it  can  look 
for  support.  We  now  teach  history  and  economics  and  civics  with 
some  reference  to  the  future  life  of  the  public*school  pupil  as  a 
citizen.  Our  teaching  of  hygiene  should  keep  in  view  the  same 
great  end;  and  if  this  paper  draws  attention  to  the  lamentable 
inadequacy  of  our  present  instruction  in  that  subject  to  this  pur- 
IK)se,  our  object  will  have  been  accomplished. 

WHAT  IS   NEEDED. 

But  yet  more  is  needed.  We  need  a  clear  conception  of  the 
true  place  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  but  we  need  also  the  proper 
teachers  to  realize  that  conception.  If  the  subject  is  as  important 
as  we  have  represented,  it  should  be  taught  by  teachers  specially 
trained.  In  the  higher  grades  of  our  schools  we  often  have  special 
teachers  of  languages,  of  history  and  civics,  of  mathematics,  of  the 
natural  sciences;  but  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  physiology  and  hy- 
giene in  the  hands  of  teachers  who  have  had  special  training  in 
these  subjects.  Too  frequently  these  are  imposed  upon  the  least 
experienced  member  of  the  staff,  whose  connection  with  the  school  is 
too  recent  or  whose  tenure  is  too  precarious  to  allow  refusal.  All 
this  must  be  changed.  The  exact  method  of  securing  the  trained 
instructor  may  often  be  left  to  local  conditions.  At  times,  medical 
examiners,  the  demands  of  whose  practice  are  not  distracting,  and 
who  are  at  the  same  time  good  teachers,  may  fill  the  position;  at 
other  times,  teachers  of  the  biological  sciences  should  be  encouraged 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work. 

A  method  which  especially  commends  itself  to  us  is  to  com- 
bine this  work  with  that  in  physical  training.  The  teachers  of 
physical  training,  of  all  the  instructing  staff  of  the  school,  stand 
in  closest  relation  to  the  problem  of  preservation  and  promotion  of 
sound  health.  At  present  their  work  is  somewhat  narrow  and  suf- 
fers from  the  lack  of  any  sufficient  explanation  of  the  principles  of 
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physical  training.  It  would  broaden  the  work  of  these  teacben 
and  make  their  present  efforts  more  effective,  if  physiology  and 
hygiene,  so  obviously  related  to  their  other  work,  were  placed  in 
their  huids.  True,  it  would  require  a  broader  preparation  and  an 
extension  of  the  work  of  our  normal  schools  of  physical  training  in 
both  time  and  scope;  but  this  is  really  an  argument  in  its  favor. 
There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  present  training  in 
physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  public  schools  is  a  failure.  But 
signs  are  not  lacking  of  a  strong  feeling  among  prominent  educa- 
tors that  these  subjects  can  and  should  rank  in  dignity  and  useful- 
ness with  languages,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  his- 
tory, and  civics.  Physiologists  have  long  protested  against  the 
domination  and  excesses  of  ^^temperance  physiology."  Educators 
have  complained  of  the  bad  pedagogical  requirements  often  placed 
by  law  upon  the  teaching  of  the  subject.  We  appeal  for  aid  in 
bringing  about  a  reform,  not  as  parties  to  either  side  of  a  dispute 
on  questions  of  scientific  fact  about  alcohol,  nor  from  the  standpoint 
of  pedagogic  theory  and  practice,  but  because  the  subject  is  one 
which  profoundly  affects  social  conditions  and  is  closely  related  to  a 
more  intelligent  and  a  more  successful  conduct  of  individual  and 
social  American  life.  Welijam  T.  Sxdowick, 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Theodous  Hough. 

Manual  Cratntng  xb.  Cbe  Manual  Hrt8. 

I  HOSE  who  examine  closely  into  the  development  of  the 
elementary  curriculum  in  this  coimtry,  can  scarce  but 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  primary  force  in  the  in- 
troduction of  motor  education  was  an  economic  one.  The 
strongest  supporters  of  drawing — ^the  first  of  the  motor 
branches  to  secure  recognition — offered  it  as  hand  and  eye  training 
invaluable  to  the  artisan,  while  construction  at  its  introduction 
was  advocated  as  a  form  of  preparation  also  necessary  for  the  fu- 
ture craftsman.  It  is  true  that  the  disciplinary  value  of  both  was 
urged,  but  such  plea  was  secondary  to  the  plea  for  skill — for  work 
which  should  prepare  the  child  for  manual  labor  and  should  rouse 
his  respect  for  it  and  the  laborer.  The  direct  outcome  of  the  in- 
dustrial plea  was  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  so-called  ^'Man- 
ual  Labor  Schools,"  equipped  to  give  certain  elements  of  industrial 
training. 

Both  the  drawing  and  the  shop  schools  date  back  a  genera- 
tion. Introduced  to  the  school  system  from  without  they  naturally 
could  experience  no  quiet  and  uneventful  development.     As  ad- 
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▼entitious  elements  their  existence  was  bound  to  be  questioned  and 
oombatted.  The  drawing  languished  and  the  Manual  Labor  schools 
themsdves  died  in  the  fierce  flame  of  educational  criticism  against 
the  introduction  of  industrial  aims  in  elementary  teaching. 

Before,  however,  the  intermediate  grades  had  experienced  the 
full  force  of  these  perturbing  charges,  other  factors  had  appeared 
in  the  problem.  Froebel,  with  keen  insight  into  the  phases  of  child 
growth,  had,  in  the  kindergarten,  made  a  system  in  which  symbol- 
ism centered  about  motor  processes,  while  the  Technical  Institute 
with  strictly  utilitarian  ends  in  view  had  risen  to  supply  the  demand 
for  the  trained  artificer,  and  had  made  haste  to  adopt  a  scheme  of 
instruction  aimed  to  give  direct  knowledge  of  constructive  methods 
thru  formal  exercises.  This  scheme  powerfully  affected  the  con- 
structive work  of  the  elementary  school. 

In  the  grades  the  constant  iteration  of  the  plea  for  hand  and 
eye  training  served  in  time  to  secure  for  certain  of  the  forms  of 
motor  work  a  modest  foothold,  but  one  so  precarious  that  every 
flurry  of  financial  stringency  or  curriculiun  reform  served  to  make 
its  advocates  tremble  with  apprehension.  The  new  subjects  with 
their  contributions  of  skill  and  artistry  stood  alone  in  a  course 
of  study  dominated  by  the  R's.  In  this  curriculum  each  study 
was  pursued  for  its  own  sake  and  each  was  highly  specialized. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  manual 
branches  were  formalized  from  the  start,  and  that  root-bound, 
they  soon  showed  signs  of  arrested  development.  The  methods  of 
the  Technical  School  resembled  much  more  closely  those  of  the 
grades  than  did  the  free  practice  of  the  Kindergarten,  the  manual 
work  therefore,  instead  of  ramifying  upward  from  the  earliest  years 
along  the  lines  of  child  growth,  grew  from  above  downward  along 
other  lines  designed  for  the  training  of  the  young  mechanic  or 
engineer. 

Manual  training  ideals  thus  took  their  color  from  technical 
ideals.  The  practice  exercise  was  early  made  the  rule,  and  the 
work  in  construction  was  looked  upon  by  its  teachers  as  done  for 
construction's  sake.  Drawing  and  design  were  similarly  developed. 
Examining  the  older  methods  one  finds  thruout  the  same  for- 
mality and  the  same  effort  to  employ  in  the  lower  grades  processes 
suitable  only  to  students  of  mature  years.  Everywhere  practice 
exercises  appear  separated  from  their  applications;  squares  and 
triangles  are  drawn — ^the  dry  chips  of  geometric  procedure — and 
side  by  side  prim  designs  are  made,  but  for  no  specific  purpose. 
Insular  and  apart  such  work  in  the  training  of  hand  and  eye 
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failed  to  make  evident  its  developmental  and  culture  value.  It 
lacked  vital  interest  in  all  its  forms.  Its  disciplinary  elements  were 
employed  to  the  exclusion  of  its  human  elements.  Technical  knowl- 
edge was  given  without  conscious  power  to  direct  it  to  useful  ends. 

Almost  within  the  last  decade  an  entire  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  educational  situation.  The  philosophy  of  elementary 
education  has  seen  some  of  its  chapters  revised  and  some  rewritten* 
Motor  training  has  received  recognition  in  such  form  as  to  establish 
the  subjects  which  represent  it,  on  a  very  different  footing  before 
the  educational  tribunal. 

The  force  which  has  worked  this  transformation  may  be  as- 
cribed in  largest  measure  to  the  increased  knowledge  of  tlie  child 
which  has  followed  the  patient  study  of  psychologist  and  physiolo- 
gist. Presenting  in  detail  the  phases  thru  which  the  child 
passes  from  the  cradle  to  the  full  flower  of  adolescencei  such  study 
has  done  much,  very  much  to  disabuse  the  teacher  of  one  of  her 
gravest  errors — ^an  unconscious  mental  attitude  toward  the  child  as 
an  adult  in  miniature. 

Grenetic  psychology  has  placed  the  child  in  the  clear  light  of 
scientific  inquiry.  He  has  been  shown  to  be  a  constantly  changing 
organism,  not  the  same  in  power  or  point  of  view  for  any  two 
years  together.  He  has  been  found  to  pass  thru  very  regular 
and  constant  developmental  changes,  and  his  primitive  instincts 
have  been  proven  to  be  the  basis  of  interests,  and  therefore  of  lus 
education.  To  these  primitive  instincts  the  relation  of  his  motor 
education  has  been  clearly  shown.'  His  desires  to  construct  and 
decorate  are  deep-lying  and  fundamental.  Increased  knowledge 
of  his  physiological  and  mental  development  has  taught  us  that 
motor  and  mental  sides  must  be  developed  together,  that  indeed  in 
large  measure,  mental  development  depends  upon  the  opportunity 
given  for  sensory  impression  and  motor  expression.  Constructive 
agencies  are  the  natural  media  thru  which  he  grows.  Arrested 
on  the  motor  side  the  child  acquires  a  mental  strabismus  later  plain- 
ly discernible  in  a  one-sided  view  of  life. 

The  relation  of  the  child's  environment  to  his  development  has 
also  been  more  clearly  discerned  thru  this  study.  As  we  give  him 
knowledge  of  his  body,  and  of  his  power  and  capacity,  so  it  is 
found  necessary  that  he  be  given  a  knowledge  of  the  social  world 
about  him — ^the  great  human  plexus  with  its  ganglia  and  its  rami- 
fications. Constructive  training  is  seen  to  be  necessary  for  him  who 
is  to  comprehend  the  constructive  life  of  the  world.  The  child's 
schooling  as  a  whole  must  be  socializing  in  tendency  that  he  may 
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gain  consciousness  of  his  environment,  learn  his  social  relationships 
and  the  meaning  and  necessity  of  the  social  service  to  which  he  is 
trained. 

Such  change  of  ideas  in  regard  to  the  function  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  has  already  markedly  affected  the  curriculum  and  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  subjects  in  it.  In  the  language  of  Dewey, 
'^the  center  of  gravity  has  been  shifted  from  the  curriculum  to  the 
child."  Upon  his  instincts  the  course  must  be  founded,  and  about 
his  interests  it  must  revolve.  Motor  education  must  clearly  be- 
come a  part  of  general  education,  and  preparation  and  realization 
in  school  studies,  be  brought  dose  together.  This  is  in  measure  but 
a  restatement  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Kindergarten.  The  very 
present  indeed  is  witnessing  in  motor  training  a  reversal  of  that 
process  of  downward  development  from  the  Technical  school,  to  an 
upward  development  from  the  Kindergarten.  Manual  training 
ideals  have  been  necessarily  much  affected  by  these  changes.  The 
necessity  of  greater  unity  and  vitality  in  the  related  branches  has 
become  urgent.  The  past  has  seen  the  different  motor  branches 
separated  and  unrelated,  with  the  emphasis  in  each  upon  technique. 
The  present  demands  a  greater  variety  of  materials  and  far  more 
intimate  relations  between  the  drawing,  construction,  and  design, 
which  are  seen  to  be  but  means  to  a  common  end. 

Manual  training  in  the  past  has  been  construed  too  literally. 
It  has  meant  just  what  it  says — ^hand  training,  sensory  training — 
the  practice  of  some  form  of  constructive  work  designed  to  give 
muscular  co-ordination.  For  the  great  majority  of  teachers  and 
for  the  public  at  large  it  has  meant  but  shopwork,  the  handling  of 
certain  tools  and  the  making  of  certain  prescribed  exercises.  Too 
often  the  special  teachers  by  their  attitude,  have  served  to 
strengthen  this  view.  They  have  aided  to  segregate  their  subject, 
whatever  the  form  it  took,  by  their  emphasis  upon  its  technique. 
Their  aim  has  been  the  perfect  model,  and  the  thing  made,  whether 
useful  article  or  mere  practice  exercise,  has  appeared  as  a  require- 
ment, with  the  child's  relation  to  it  formal — ^a  model  produced  at 
command  and  not  by  virtue  of  a  real  need — a  model  the  product  of 
the  child's  hand,  not  of  his  brain. 

We  are  now  thinking  ourselves  away  from  this  view  of  manual 
training  as  a  schooling  in  any  special  practice,  toward  one  which 
conceives  it  as  a  "principle" — or  what  might  almost  be  termed  a 
"mode"  of  education,  one  which  looks  to  see  the  child  given  thru 
his  desires,  an  opportunity  to  express  himself  constructively,  and 
to  develop  clear  notions  of  his  relations  to  his  surroundings. 
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The  term  ^^Manual  Training"  has,  however,  been  so  long 
identified  with  formal  practice  that  as  a  term  it  cannot  now  be 
divorced  from  such  interpretations.  It  has  meant  constructive 
work  alone — ^has  meant  special  training  rather  than  general  train- 
ing, has  disregarded  the  aesthetic  side  and  has  aimed  to  give  schocd- 
ing  in  processes  rather  than  to  respond  to  the  child's  first  instincts 
to  build  and  decorate.  As  a  term  "Manual  Training**  is  narrow 
and  insufficient.  In  default  of  a  better,  each  who  employs  it,  rec- 
ognizing its  restrictions,  feels  it  necessary  to  assert  that  it  does 
not  mean  what  it  says,  "hand  training",  but  something  far  broader. 
For  the  rewritten  creed  there  should  be  a  new  name.  "Motor 
Training"  would  indeed  be  a  better  term,  but  better  still  would 
be  one  which  includes  all  possible  practice  in  the  arts,  one  which 
recognizes  requirements  aesthetic  as  well  as  constructive.  Manual 
training  must  become  training  in  the  Manual  Arts. 

As  a  broad  title  the  Manual  Arts  should  include  all  forms  of 
drawing,  construction,  and  design  which  may  be  taught.  The  term 
recognizes  the  intimate  relationship  which  exists  between  the  sub- 
jects named  and  sees  them  as  definite  educational  means  working 
toward  the  common  educational  end.  Defining  in  a  general  way 
the  different  branches,  it  at  once  emphasizes  both  the  motor  and  ar- 
tistic elements  in  their  performance. 

Drawing,  the  arts  regard  not  as  a  special  training  schooling 
the  hand  and  eye  to  dexterity  in  reproduction.  Over  and  above  its 
manual  value  it  stands  as  a  medium  of  expression  in  the  illus- 
trative work  of  the  little  child,  and  in  the  nature  sketch  or  the  plan 
of  his  older  brother.  To  the  younger  pupil  it  is  a  form  of  language^ 
a  picture  writing,  a  cursive  script  in  which  he  clearly  r^ects  the 
ideas  he  has  gained  in  the  form  in  which  such  ideas  have  been 
mirrored  in  his  mind. 

To  the  older  pupils  such  drawing  should  be  made  of  constant 
service.  The  illustrations  in  science  lessons  must  not  be  made  for 
illustration's  sake,  but  because  they  are  facts  of  form  and  pro- 
portion to  be  remembered,  the  plans  not  made  as  mere  exercises 
with  the  T  square  and  ruler,  but  because  such  plans  are  needed 
for  the  constructed  model  which  is  to  follow.  And  the  model  itself 
must  stand  as  the  definite  center  round  which  the  dozen  lessons  in 
planning,  construction,  and  decoration  must  revolve. 

What  shall  the  nature  of  the  model  be  and  what  its  material? 
Such  questions  can  be  answered  only  in  the  light  of  the  conditions 
which  prevail  in  any  given  locality.     It  is  to  be  made  plain  that 
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the  Manual  Arts  do  not  contemplate  any  uniform  series  of  models 
to  be  repeated  in  a  dozen  different  cities  or  even  in  a  dozen  differ- 
ent schools  of  the  same  city.  The  form  to  be  made  in  each  case 
should  be  one  which  rises  out  of  the  real  need  of  that  particular 
class  room.  The  associated  lessons  in  free-hand  drawing,  in  me- 
chanical drawing,  in  color,  constructiye  and  applied  design  will 
then  all  have  direct  points  of  application.  To  the  teacher  with  the 
constructive  point  of  view  the  range  of  such  models  is  extensive, 
furnishings  for  the  school  may  be  made,  pieces  of  apparatus,  and 
scores  of  that  host  of  lighter  appurtenances,  note  books,  covers, 
portfolios,  and  the  like,  which  every  class-room  must  have.  Other 
forms  may  serve  to  make  clear  the  historical  development  of  indus- 
tries which  the  child  reviews  in  his  study  of  the  rise  of  the  race  from 
forest  dwellers  to  peoples  of  great  cities,  or  may  serve  as  useful 
household  articles  to  introduce  the  child  to  the  fruitful  field  of 
home  industries  and  to  the  minor  crafts.  The  teacher  impressed 
with  the  value  of  the  arts  will  thruout  her  daily  work  seek  for 
opportunities  for  motor  expression,  and  will  feel  for  every  lesson 
which  may  be  so  emphasized  no  satisfaction  until  it  has  been  made 
a  constructive  as  well  as  a  mental  memory. 

The  materials  in  the  arts  should  be  varied.  The  child  should 
learn  his  power  of  control  over  many  plastic  and  pliable  things — 
over  many  things  which  may  be  cut  and  shaped — string,  yam,  clay, 
raffia,  paper,  leather,  wood  and  thin  metal.  The  occupations  of- 
fered should  be  typical.  Given  the  occasion  for  any  form  it  should, 
if  possible,  be  made  then  that  it  may  lend  its  aid  in  giving  to  the 
child  the  constructive  point  of  view.  ^^Every  good  occupation,'' 
says  Dr.  Hall,  ^^should  be  curricularized."  Every  model  should 
show  to  the  child  the  relation  of  plan  and  design  to  finished  form, 
and,  as  his  power  of  appreciation  grows,  every  form  should  reveal 
to  him  the  possibilities  of  its  refinement  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  taste.  The  search  for  beauty  in  the  arts  is  one  of  the  roads 
whereby  they  lead  to  culture. 

Taught  thus  with  a  common  purpose  and  without  undue  em- 
phasis upon  technical  ends  the  arts  act  and  react  to  mutual  advan- 
tage. Ability  to  draw  and  to  plan  is  seen  to  lie  at  the  basis  of 
construction,  while  the  laws  of  beauty  speak  in  every  well-planned 
form  about  us.  The  arts  regard  the  desire  for  beauty  as  instinc- 
tive— a  passion  to  adorn.  Thru  such  instinct  they  would  lead  the 
child  to  learn  the  laws  of  fitness  of  form  and  decoration,  and  to 
see  such  laws  as  they  appear  in  the  fine  painting  or  in  the  lowly 
form  of  daily  use.    The  arts  should  be  conceived  as  representing 
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but  varying  phases  of  one  idea.  They  are  not  to  be  disassociated, 
not  to  be  betrayed  from  their  position  as  indispensable  mediating 
agents  between  the  child,  his  studies  and  the  social  life  about  him. 
As  co-ordinate  and  co-ordinating  forces  their  value  may  be  stated 
in  definite  terms  for  pupil,  teacher,  curriculum  and  schooL 

For  the  pupil  they  are  primarily  "developmental,**  in  that  they 
offer  to  him  from  his  earliest  years  most  valuable  media  for  self- 
expression,  media  so  adaptable  that,  at  each  change  in  his  point 
of  view  from  infancy  to  adulthood,  they  stand  ready  to  respond  to 
his  desires  to  investigate,  to  fashion  and  adorn,  media  so  potent  that 
at  each  higher  level  which  he  reaches  in  consciousness  they  reveal 
to  him  broader  knowledge  of  his  own  powers  and  keener  insight  into 
the  activities  of  the  world  about  him.  The  arts  present  in  the  forms 
made,  elements  of  direct  use  and  permanency ;  they  practically  ac- 
quaint the  child  with  the  laws  of  beauty,  as  they  enter  into  the 
structure  and  decoration  of  things  for  use;  they  offer  activities 
which  school  him  to  habits  of  neatness,  independence,  mental  and 
manual  discipline,  they  present  instruments  thru  which  he  may 
be  given  knowledge  and  stimulus  which  cannot  be  conveyed  in  any 
other  way.  As  vehicles  they  serve  to  convey  him  on  the  road  f rmn 
social  endeavor  to  the  domain  of  social  experience.  They  seek  to 
create  in  him,  with  a  varied  ability,  a  power  to  see  constructively, 
to  realize,  that  is,  the  agents,  the  tools,  the  plans  and  processes 
which  have  built  and  are  building  the  world  about  him.  They 
place  him  as  a  worker  in  the  world,  not  as  a  spectator.  They 
quicken  his  sympathy  and  his  interests.  They  aid  to  make  the 
school  less  school  and  more  life. 

For  the  teacher  the  arts  when  comprehended  act  as  a  liberating 
agent.  She  becomes  the  power  to  shape  the  details  of  the  course 
of  study.  With  personal  initiative  for  the  child,  comes  the  possi- 
bility of  personal  initiative  for  herself,  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
drawing,  construction  and  design  to  the  development  of  her  class- 
work  in  a  dozen  different  subjects.  To  the  teacher  the  arts  give 
a  direct  method  of  approach  to  the  child ;  they  offer  a  disciplinary 
agent  controlled  by  interest  and  of  unrivaled  power.  In  regenera- 
tive work — ^in  reclaiming  the  dull,  the  backward,  the  truant  irked 
with  learning  without  doing,  the  arts  have  no  peer  in  the  studies  of 
the  class-room.  In  their  practice  the  child  becomes  a  willing  co- 
operative, who  may  be  called  upon  for  suggestion,  both  for  prob- 
lems and  for  their  solutions.  Mutual  interests  breed  sympathy. 
The  arts  become  a  bond  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  Such 
sympathy  is  gained  in  no  other  way.    They  cause  the  teacher  who 
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realizes  their  value  to  seek  constantly  for  relations  between  learning 
and  doing,  or  better,  for  opportunities  to  teach  thru  doing.  In- 
sensibly— ^unconsciously — ^the  teacher  who  has  grasped  this  vitaliz- 
ing principle  becomes  broad  and  yet  broader  in  her  point  of  view. 
She  sees  her  work  from  without  as  well  as  from  within.  Self- 
activity  on  her  part  becomes  as  necessary  as  on  the  part  of  the 
child.  She  becomes  much  more  truly  a  student  of  the  child  and 
of  his  education. 

In  the  elementary  curriculum  the  arts  stand  as  a  center  and 
start  point,  from  whidi  the  child  can  proceed  by  way  of  his  imme- 
diate interests  to  his  immediate  surroundings.  Relating  them- 
sdves  as  well  to  work  in  number,  language  or  nature  study,  they 
serve  as  a  flux  to  weld  the  primary  curriculum  into  one  common 
whole.  The  educational  philosophy  which  preaches  the  arts 
preaches  the  child  as  the  motive  force  in  the  curriculum.  It  offers 
in  place  of  an  imperfect  system  of  correlation,  a  definite  scheme 
of  work  based  on  the  pupil's  mental  processes  and  on  the  develop- 
ment of  his  mental  powers — a  distinct  and  comprehensive  scheme 
in  which  the  different  subjects  jointly  aid  in  giving  to  the  pupil 
that  composite  view  of  the  world  which  he  is  at  the  moment  pre- 
pared to  receive.  The  arts  would  introduce  the  direct,  the  objce- 
tive  methods  of  science  teaching  to  the  pupil — ^would  make  the 
school-room  itself  a  laboratory  where  plans  are  thought  out  and 
experiinents  are  tried;  they  would  cultivate  the  child's  active  not 
passive  attitude,  and  would  transform  the  class-room  from  a  place 
of  hstening  and  rigidity  to  a  place  of  doing  and  activity.  Thru 
out  childhood  and  adolescence  they  would  seek  in  every  way  to  be 
identified  with  the  child's  life  only  when  thus  identified  can  their 
peculiar  functions  be  made  of  highest  service. 

Two  broad  and  general  deductions  may  be  drawn  from  the 
foregoing.  The  first,  that  the  successful  development  of  the  arts 
depends  upon  their  natural  growth  in  the  curriculum;  the  second, 
that  they  must  not  be  confined  to  the  school-room,  but  must  become 
part  of  the  life  and  activities  of  the  child — ^must,  in  otlier  words, 
pass  over  into  the  home. 

A  natural  growth  of  the  arts  may  be  defined  as  one  in  which 
external  and  authorative  forces  have  not  been  invoked  to  compel 
the  acceptance  and  practice  by  the  class-teacher  of  some  formal 
series  of  exercises  in  drawing,  construction  or  design,  but  one  which 
is  rooted  in  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  themselves  to  reach  directly 
the  interests  of  their  pupils  thru  exercises  related  to  class-room 
needs.    Sudi  growth  *is  dependent  upon  the  comprehension  by  the 
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teachers  of  the  purpose  of  the  arts,  and  upon  their  acquisition  of 
easy  confidence  in  the  necessary  techniques  demanded  in  the  various 
occupations.  A  natural  growth  means  a  schooling  of  the  teacher 
to  purpose,  before  her  schooling  to  practice;  it  means  offering  to 
her  a  variety  of  occupations  and  a  wide  range  of  exercises;  it 
means  praise  for  every  original  application  devised  by  her,  and 
incentives  to  her  to  enter  upon  every  path  which  gives  fair  promise 
of  leading  to  new  forms  of  activity  in  connection  with  her  daily 
work.  A  natural  growth  of  the  arts  means  a  free,  not  a  formal 
growth — ^it  may  mean  a  growth  apparently  slower  than  one  in 
which  exercises  are  offered  ready-made,  but  it  means  a  growth  im- 
measurably surer  and  sounder.  It  guarantees  the  class-teachers 
themselves  as  frank  friends  and  advocates  of  the  arts — eager  stu- 
dents of  their  possibilities,  searchers  for  things  "good  to  make.** 
The  natural  growth  frowns  upon  the  specialist  with  rounds  of  prac- 
tice folds  or  weaves,  seams  or  joints,  and  looks  more  gravely  still 
on  forms  of  construction  grafted  upon  any  system  merely  because 
such  forms  are  practiced  elsewhere  or  because  their  product  makes 
a  goodly  show  of  what  ingenious  mechanism  can  do  with  children 
when  it  tries. 

Lastly,  the  arts  should  pass  f rcnn  the  school  into  the  home. 
They  will  help  to  bridge  the  inevitable  gulf  between  the  two.  In 
our  modem  city  life  the  school  would  seek  to  usurp  many  func- 
tions of  the  home.  It  would  not  only  train  the  child  to  labor,  but 
would  now  also  essay  to  train  him  to  play.  The  play  spirit,  like  the 
work  spirit,  grows  best  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.  The  arts 
respond  to  the  play  spirit — ^they  represent  pleasure  in  labor.  The 
best  freedom  of  the  school  is  restricted  when  compared  with  the 
more  perfect  freedom  of  the  home.  Keener  individuality  is  to  be 
developed  in  the  latter,  a  fuller  realization  of  independence  and 
self-help.  The  arts  in  the  home  become  more  closely  identified 
with  the  inner  life  of  the  child — ^the  life  which  the  teadier  can  see 
as  but  thru  a  glass  darkly.  The  home  suggests  a  hundred  prob- 
lems scarcely  visible  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  school-room.  To  the 
child  each  of  these  is  of  vivid  interest.  The  arts  taken  over  into 
the  home  serve  to  link  the  school-life  to  the  family  life ;  the  class- 
room stands  then  for  no  drill-room,  but  for  a  place  wherein  de- 
sired knowledge  of  plan  and  process  is  to  be  gained.  Taken  over 
into  the  home  the  arts  lend  distinct  aid  in  the  making  of  education 
in  school  and  out  one  continuous  process. 

James  Fakton  Haney,  M.D. 
Director  of  Marmal  Trainings  N.  F.  C. 
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Educational  Organization 

Cbc  8ocial  Qnft  in  Our  public  8chool  Systems. 

I.    THE   ORIGIN    OF    THE    SCHOOL   DISTEICT. 

T  one  time  or  another  an  institution  has  appeared,  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  still  exists,  in  almost  all 
of  the  states  of  the  Union,  which  is  probably  the  most 
communistic  as  well  as  democratic  feature  of  our  political 
institutions  and  is  certainly  the  smallest  minor  civil  di- 
vision of  our  system.  This  institution  may  be  called  genericaUy 
the  school  community  in  the  United  States.  Its  communistic  feature 
is  that  wealth  and  occupation  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  schools 
irrespective  of  the  benefit  directly  derived  by  the  individual  owner 
or  laborer  and  its  democratic  feature  is  that  the  component  mem- 
bers of  this  school  community  form  or  originally  formed  a  legis- 
lature for  school  affairs  which  votes  to  tax  itself  and  elects  persons 
to  manage  its  affairs  during  the  intervals  elapsing  between  its  meet- 
ings. It  is  evident  that  such  a  community  could  come  into  existence, 
at  least  spontaneously,  only  in  an  environment  marked  by  the  ab- 
sence of  well  defined  and  acknowledged  shades  of  social  standing  ;* 
for  a  symmetrical  and  homogeneous  organization  of  public  educa- 
tion, a  very  democratic  process,  if  left  to  develop  freely,  is  sadly 
impeded  in  a  state  whose  population  has  in  the  course  of  time 
been  segregated  into  nobility,  gentry,  trades-people,  yeomen,  and 
wanderers  in  search  of  work,  as  in  England  in  the  times  of  Henry 
Vm.  and  Elizabeth,  or  of  nobility,  professional  persons,  tradesmen, 
and  peasantry,  as  in  France  or  Germany  before  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

There  is  considerable  probability  in  the  assumption  that  the 
education  of  the  people  first  became  an  affair  of  political  self- 
government  in  the  Puritan  or  religious  commonwealth  of  the  New 
World.  Every  **township''  of  60  householders  was  required  to  ap- 
point a  teacher  who  was  to  be  paid  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  those 
who  received  instruction,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general  by  way 
of  supply  as  *Hhe  major  part  of  those  who  order  the  prudentials 

*It  is  noticeable  how  the  exceptions  to  this  remark  in  past  times  originally 
appeared  as  one  passed  southward  from  New  Rngland.  In  Pennsylvania,  fo^ 
instance,  the  constitution  of  1790  contained  the  following  provision:  '*The  legis- 
lature shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  such  manner  that  tiie 
poor  may  be  taught  gratis."  This  provision  was  repeated  in  the  constitution  of 
1838.  Mr.  Wickersham  refers  to  the  provision  as  an  "  objectionable  policy  of  edu 
eating  the  poor  as  a  class.*'    Hist.  Ed.  in  Pennsylvania,  p.  876. 
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of  the  town  shall  appoint."  Here  for  practical  purposes  is  first 
connected  the  word  township  with  school  afiTairs. 

In  1686  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  gave  public  sanc- 
tion to  the  township,  an  institution  which  had  become  spontaneously 
the  political  unit  of  the  colony.**  In  New  England,  as  a  rule, 
entire  communities  settled  down  and  erected  at  once  a  township, 
which  was  not  merely  an  aggregation  of  human  beings  nor  a  mere 
municipal  organization,  but  a  well-defined  and  represented  political 
entity.t  It  became  a  body  corporate  as  well  as  politic,  could  pos- 
sess and  dispose  of  property,  could  sue  and  be  sued.**  But  it  was 
a  close  corporation.  Not  residence  but  votes  gave  membership, 
and  either  by  law  or  the  force  of  public  opinion  every  member,  or 
freeman,  as  he  was  called,  must  be  a  member  of  the  recognized 
church,  and  thus  voters  in  church  meetings  and  voters  in  town 
meetings  were  the  same  persons,  until  religious  test  gave  way  to 
other  qualification.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  town  meeting 
was  merely  the  vestry  meeting  of  the  parish  of  the  Anglican  church 
adapted  to  Puritan  needs  in  the  American  wilderness.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  was  more  than  one  kind  of  parish  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Puritan  emigration  to  America.  ^^For 
the  purpose  of  civil  government  the  term  ^parish*  meant  a  district 
separate  from  the  ecclesiastical  parish,  f rcHn  the  highway  parish,' 
and  from  the  dvil  division  called  a  township,^  "  it  being  especially 
created  in  1601  as  a  poor-law  parish.  The  lay  business  of  the  New 
England  town  was  not  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  but 
the  ecclesiastical  business  was  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  town 
meeting,  which  was  a  body  politic  sending  representatives  to  a  gen- 
eral court  or  legislature,  which  also  considered  ecclesiastical  con- 
cerns. Into  this  town  meeting,  as  has  just  been  remarked,  was  also 
carried  the — at  that  date — church  duty  of  education,  which  thus 
became  a  civil  instead  of  an  ecclesiastical  function  as  far  as  Eng- 
lish America  is  concerned.  ^^Education  in  Europe  in  the  age  of  the 
Reformation,''  says  Francis  Adams,  *^was  not  a  civil  but  an  ecclesi- 
astical matter,  and  its  aim  was  religious,  not  political." 

In  America  the  spirit  of  the  political  government  of  schools 
has  at  length  spread  over  the  whole  country.  But  as  the  environ- 
ment changed  in  which  the  idea  was  first  applied  it  has  frequently 
been  modified  to  suit  changed  conditions.    In  general  this  modifica- 

**  Palfrey,  Compendious  History  of  New  England,  Vol.  I. 

f  Lodge,  English  Colonies  in  America,  p.  414;  Palfrey,  VoL  1. 

tStubbs,  Constitutional  History  of  England,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  247-348.  5th  ed.; 
also  C.  J.  Elton,  barrister  of  law,  in  Ency.  Brit.  9th  ed.,  article  quoting  act  of 
1866,  regulating  the  interpretation  of  the  word  "  parish  "  in  the  statutes. 
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tion  has  been  made  in  one  of  two  forms,  one  of  which  is  called  the 
**school  district  system,'*  or  more  properly  the  school  community 
system;  the  other  the  **township  system,"  or  more  properly  the 
township  school  district  system.  The  school  district  or  conmiunity 
system  seems  to  have  originated  somewhat  in  this  way.  As  the 
population  of  each  little  nucleus  of  settlement  spread  itself  out  from 
the  center  of  the  original  ^^plantation,"  it  early  became  convenient 
in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  at  least,  to  allow  neighboring 
families  at  a  distance  to  form  themselves  into  a  school  district,  and 
this  system  so  necessary  in  a  growing  agricultural  community,  such 
as  Massachusetts  was  before  the  war  of  1812,  was  adopted  after 
years  of  ive,**  as  the  State  system  by  the  act  of  1789,  and  was 
not  repealed  until  manufacturing  had  restored  those  concentra- 
tions of  population  which  in  the  early  colonial  days  had  invited 
township  control  of  school  affairs.  This  originated  the  school  dis- 
trict community,  which  is  the  form  of  public  school  management 
operated  in  the  greater  number  of  the  states. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  whatever  form  the  exigencies  of 
each  particular  territorial  or  economic  situation  compelled  or  in- 
duced the  people  to  adopt,  the  success  of  local  self-government  in 
school  affairs  depends  upon  the  willingness  of  the  constituent  indi- 
viduals of  the  community  to  tax  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  their 
children,  and  upon  their  willingness,  at  whatever  cost,  to  deprive 
themselves  of  any  immediate  pecuniary  benefits  arising  from  the 
sale  to  others  of  their  children's  time  or  the  personal  monopoliza- 
tion of  it  at  home;  in  general,  the  absence  of  a  narrow  or  selfish 
spirit  not  only  in  the  family  but  also  in  community  affairs;  or, 
to  say  the  same  thing,  in  other  words  a  spirit  of  reasonable  emula- 
tion and  compromise.  This  desire,  of  course,  is  dependent  on  the 
value  attached  to  education  by  the  parent  and  in  a  measure  upon 
the  inclinations  of  the  child.  As  it  has  been  found  that  some  com- 
munities are  not  always  willing  or  able  to  tax  themselves  as  highly 
as  other  and  perhaps  neighboring  commimities,  a  persevering  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  rectify  what  is  considered  to  be  not  a  ne- 
cessity but  a  defect  of  the  administration  of  our  school  systems. 
The  question  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  economic  condition  of 
the  locality  and  of  the  state ;  in  other  words,  upon  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  upon  a  general  desire  to  distribute  the  high- 
est benefits  to  all,  irrespective  of  the  inability  of  some  to  pay  for 
them.* 

«*  Martin*  Eyolatioo  of  Massachusetts  Public  School  System,  p.  99. 

*  **  No  sooner  had  the  towns  taken  the  school-hoaxes  than  the  same  people  who, 
io  the  district  meetings  had  resolutely  opposed  any  improyements,  came  forward 
and  demanded  new  houses  in  the  district.  (Martin,  Evolution  of  Massachusetts 
Public  School  System,  p.  909.) 
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Other  than  the  political  and  corporate  side  of  the  school  com- 
munity there  is  another  which  has  reference  to  the  territory  over 
which  its  jurisdiction  extends.  In  Massachusetts  the  early  judicial 
and  administrative  relations  of  the  towns  were  with  the  central 
authority  called  the  General  Court.  For  the  purpose  principally 
of  judicial  convenience,  the  New  England  colonies  were  at  various 
times  after  1648  divided  into  counties,  the  administrative  and  rep- 
resentative functions  of  the  towns  not  being  interfered  with.  Liike 
the  Greneral  Court  of  Massachusetts,  the  House  of  Burgesses 
(borough  representatives)  of  Virginia  was  composed  of  members 
representing  "hundreds  and  plantations,*'  but  in  16S4,  when  the 
population  of  Virginia  had  increased  to  5,000  and  had  spread 
itself  over  the  land  with  the  view  of  finding  eligible  tobacco 
fields,  then  shires  or  counties  were  created  and  the  bui^ 
gesses  were  thereafter  returned  as  representatives  of  the  counties. 
The  community  of  Virginia  was  a  series  of  plantations  which 
were  indistinguishable  from  one  another  inasmuch  as  tobacco  cul- 
ture gave  them  the  same  character  by  tending  irresistibly  to  pro- 
mote the  constant  expansion  of  the  area  of  each  plantation,  which 
thus  became  in  area  a  small  principality  containing  a  squire,  his 
family,  and  their  numerous  servants — in  short,  the  Latifundia  of 
the  later  Roman  Empire.  In  Virginia,  therefore,  the  county  is 
made  the  unit  of  administration  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  "commissioners  of  the  county  court,"  with  a  grand  jury 
to  move  attention  to  defects  in  county  administration.  In  the  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  West  it  is  true  that  the  blocks  of  land  that  were 
laid  off  into  counties  as  they  get  a  sprinkling  of  population  are 
divided  with  mathematical  regularity  into  squares  of  36  square 
miles  called  townships,  but  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  note  that 
the  New  England  settlers  of  these  squares  of  lands  are  careful  to 
distinguish  them  from  real  "towns"  by  calling  them  Congressional 
townships  because  the  survey  of  the  original  wilderness  was  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  Congress  of  1786. 

n.    -LEQAJj  AND  POUTICAI.  CHA&ACTER  OP  THE  SCHOOI.  DISTUICT. 

Altho  the  law  books  insist  that  the  school  district  is  a  quasi 
corporation,  in  almost  every  state  the  legislature  has  specifically 
made  it  or  its  executive  body  a  body  corporate  and  in  three  states 
(Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky ♦♦)  a  body  politic  and  corporate. 
The  circumstance  that  has  caused  the  law  writers  to  use  the  term 
**qua8i  corporation"  seems  to  be  the  original  formation  of  the  dis- 
trict in  New  England,  where  the  district  school  probably  was  looked 

**In  Oregon  it  has  been  decided  that  a  school  district  is  a  public  corporation. 
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upon  as  an  educational  succursal  or  outlying  post  of  the  original 
**town"  school,  tolerated  as  it  were  by  reason  of  the  distance  that 
attendance  at  the  village  or  **town"  school  proper  would  require  to 
be  traveled.  Thus  when  a  neighborhood  built  its  own  school  and 
formed  itself  into  a  body  for  managing  its  own  school  affairs  with- 
out legislative  sanction,  as  was  originally  in  New  England  the  case, 
it  was  called  a  quasi  corporation  to  accommodate  the  fact  to  legal 
necessities. 

As  beyond  doubt  the  school  district  is  a  body  corporate,  it  re- 
mains to  inquire  if  it  be  not  as  it  exists  to-day  eJso  a  body  politic. 
It  is  admitted  at  the  outset  that  it  is  a  body  established  for  a  special 
purpose  and  that  it  is  unrepresented  as  such  in  the  state  legis- 
lature. But  on  the  other  hand,  it  embraces  all  the  inhabitants 
within  a  series  of  well-defined  areas  which  together  form  the  area 
of  the  state,  and  tho  in  some  cases  it  excludes  non-taxpayers 
and  in  others  it  includes  women,  nevertheless  practically  its  voters 
are  the  voters  of  the  state.  The  particular  fact,  however,  that 
goes  to  show  that  the  school  community  is  a  body  politic  is  the 
power  it  possesses  of  levying  taxes,  especially  for  purchasing  sites 
and  erecting  buildings  and  its  place  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  state  so  far  as  they  relate  to  school  affairs.* 

The  corporate  and  political  character  of  the  school  commu- 
nity having  been  shown,  it  remains  to  point  out  the  several  forms 
which  it  has  assumed.  The  most  widely  disseminated  form  of  the 
school  community  is  the  so-called  ^^school  district."  In  this  system 
are  found  frequently  a  ^^school  meeting''  and  always  a  school  board 
of  trustees  or  of  directors,  or  of  education,  elected  by  the  voters  of 
the  district,  in  whose  hands  is  placed  the  administration  and  the 
control  of  school  affairs  with  the  exception  that  teachers  who  have 
not  received  a  certificate  from  a  state  or  county  authority  may  not, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  employed,  and  the  local  taxation 
is  not  always  entirely  dependent  upon  the  local  will.  Another  char- 
acteristic is  the  changeableness  of  its  boundaries,  which  may  vary 
from  year  to  year  if  certain  legal  provisions  are  complied  with. 
Such  a  system  as  this  may  be  called  the  district  community  system 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  form  of  the  district  which  has  wholly 
or  in  practice  inflexible  boundaries  such  as  the  school  district  whose 

*Of  Delaware  it  is  interestinfc  to  note  that  each  Catholic  congregation  or  its 
vesbyroen  are  made  a  body  politic  and  corporate. 

Mr.  Martin,  in  History  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  School  System,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  evils  of  the  district  system,  a  system  which  sprang  into  existence 
spontaneously  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteen  century,  remarks:  **  When  the 
church  affairs  had  been  given  to  the  parish,  the  care  of  roads  and  the  care  of 
schools  to  tiie  district,  there  was  little  left  for  the  town  to  do.*' 
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boundaries  are  coterminous  with  those  of  the  "Congressional  town- 
ship'' (of  86  square  miles)  as  in  Indiana  or  in  Alabama  or  with  the 
boundaries  of  "towns"  as  in  New  Hampshire  or  Massachusetts. 
Districts  having  these  inflexible  boundaries  are  usually  said  to  have 
adopted  the  township  system,  but  as  each  district  or  township  has  a 
board  of  education,  trustees,  or  school  committeemen  to  administer 
the  school  affairs  of  the  township,  the  difference  between  such  a  sys- 
tem and  the  district  conununity  system  must  be  found  in  the  larger 
extent  of  territory  under  its  control  and  its  connection  with  the 
other  dvil  authority  whose  jurisdiction  is  confined  within  the  same 
limits  as  its  own.** 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  that  there  are  in  every  state 
two  systems  of  administration,  one  for  civil  and  the  other  for  school 
affairs,  tho  in  both  the  controlling  powers  are  the  same.  These 
powers  are  (1)  the  voters  (who  in  the  district  community  system 
form  the  "district  school  meeting",  (2)  the  state  legislature  who, 
tho  elected  by  the  voters,  may  not  be  considered  as  quite  the  voten 
themselves,  and  (8)  the  boards  of  trustees,  committeemen,  or  of 
education  elected  by  each  local  commumty,  whether  district,  town, 
township,  or  county,  which  wholly  inaugurates  and  administers 
local  school  business,  except  where  the  district  meeting  is  something 
more  than  a  voting  place.**  Occasionally  an  exception  is  found. 
In  the  case  of  North  Carolina  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
(a  "civil"  authority)  sits  as  a  "county  school  board,"  and  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo  the  common  council  cidministers  the  affairs  of  the 
dty  public  schools,  but  these  instances  must  be  considered  lightly. 
This  isolation  of  the  administration  of  school  affairs  is  not  an  an- 
omaly in  the  administration  of  English-speaking  nations  from  time 
to  time.     England  was  divided  into  poor-law  parishes,  land-tax  par- 

**Perhaps  there  is  another  characteristic  feature  that  distinguishes  the  two 
forms  of  the  district  system  usually  pitted  afrainst  each  other  as  the  *'  township 
versus  the  district  system.**  If  this  be  the  case  the  import  of  the  other  chcuuc- 
teristic  is  readily  inferred  from  the  following: 

"The  school  committee  (of  Massachusetts  towns)  are  an  independent  body* 
intrusted  by  law  with  large  and  important  powers  and  duties;  and,  altho  every 
discretionary  power  is  liable  to  abuse,  against  which  no  perfect  safeguards  caa 
be  provided,  yet  we  (the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts)  are  aware  of  no  sub- 
stantial reason  for  supposing  that  the  power  of  fixing  teachers*  salaries  is  more 
liable  to  abuse  by  the  school  committee  than  by  the  city  council.*'  (Bachelder 
V.  Salem.  4  Gushing,  603,  as  quoted  in  98  Mass  ,  587.) 

In  Indiana  the  supreme  court  has  used  the  following  language  regarding  the 
power  of  a  trustee  of  a  school  township:  **The  township  trustee  is  clothed  with 
almost  autocratic  powers  in  all  school  matters.  The  voters  and  taxpayers  of  the 
township  have  little,  if,  indeed,  any,  voice  or  part  in  the  control  in  the  details  of 
educational  affairs.  So  far  as  actua^  authority  is  concerned  the  trustee  is  the 
corporation,  a' tho  in  contemplation  of  law  it  is  otherwise.  '*  ( WaUis  o.  Johnscm 
Tp.,  75  Ind.,  874;  BucknelU.  Widner  Tp.,  73  Ind.,  501.) 
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ishes,  burial-acts  parishes,  and  highway  parishes,  and  eventually 
consolidated  into  the  "civil  parish,"  and  in  America  the  administra- 
tion of  poor  laws  thru  overseers  of  the  poor  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  but  not  in  the  Southern  states,  presents  an  analogy. 
The  two  forms  of  school  districts  which  have  been  alluded  to 
in  the  foregoing,  one  as  the  school  district  community  system,  and 
the  other  as  the  district  township  or  district  county  school  system, 
as  the  case  may  be,  are  mainly  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
their  political,  territorial,  and  financial  relations  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties ;  and  in  investigating  the  nature  of  these  differences  it  is  ad- 
visable to  speak  first  of  the  constituency,  then  of  the  area  of  the 
school  district  community,  which  apparently  came  into  being  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  legalized  in  Massachusetts 
in  1789,  and  was  endowed  with  the  power  of  taxing  itself  in  1800. 
If  by  way  of  illustration  school  township  districts  are  spoken  of,  it 
will  be  understood  that  the  constituency  and  area  of  such  districts 
are  not  being  treated  of,  as  they  are  only  the  school  side  of  the  well- 
defined  "civil"  political  body  and  area  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  an 
increasing  number  of  text-books  to  make  understood. 

CONSTITUENT    MEMBERS. 

The  constituency  of  the  school  district  community  being  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  specifically  a  body  corporate  for  public 
school  purposes,  and  as  such  embracing  within  well-defined  local 
territorial  demarkations  practically  all  the  electoral  body  of  the 
state,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  qualifications  for  voting  at  a 
school  meeting  should  be  those  required  at  an  election  for  repre- 
sentatives in  the  legislature.  Such,  in  general,  is  the  case,  tho 
from  the  scliool  district  being  a  territorial  unit  occasionally  a  provi- 
sion is  found  requiring  a  residence  within  its  boundaries  of  30,  40, 
or  60,  or  even  160  days  immediately  preceding  the  election. 

There  are,  however,  two  exceptions  to  the  general  statement 
that  the  qualifications  required  from  the  voter  in  ^e  school  district 
meeting  or  election  are  those  required  of  the  voter  at  general  state 
and  local  elections.  One  of  these  is  that  in  a  number  of  states 
women  are  allowed  to  vote,  a  provision  which  enlarges  the  right  of 
franchise,  and  the  other  is  that  a  property-holding  or  tax-paying, 
or  child-having  (either  as  parent  or  guardian)  qualification  is  ex- 
acted, which  seemingly  restricts  the  electorate,  giving  it  a  tinge  of 
self -protection,  as  tibo  the  property-holders  were  afraid  to  permit 
their  possessions  to  the  rule  of  the  majority.  Certain  provisions 
for  the  endowment  of  women  with  suffrage  in  connection  with  school 
affairs  are  worthy  of  note.     In  Kentucky  "any  widow  having  a 
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child  6  to  20  yean  of  age,  and  any  widow  or  spinster  having  a  ward 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  SO,  may  vote  at  a  school  district  election." 
In  Michigan  and  Connecticut  no  woman,  tho  21  years  of  age,  the 
usual  requisite,  may  be  registered  unless  she  can  read  in  the  English 
language.  In  New  Jersey  a  woman  can  not  vote  for  the  election  of 
members  of  district  trustees,  tho  she  may  vote  upon  all  other  school 
questions.  The  case  of  New  Jersey  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
two  bodies  politic  within  the  same  territorial  confines,  for  at  a  civil 
township  election  a  woman  can  not  be  permitted  to  vote,  while  at  a 
school  district  election  (the  school  district  being  a  township)  she  is 
entitled  to  vote  on  all  questions  except  for  trustees,  to  which  office^ 
however,  she  is  eligible. 

The  other  occasional  departure  from  the  usual  course  of  be- 
stowing the  franchise  in  this  country  is  well  stated  in  the  law  of 
Idaho,  which  recites  that  **none  but  actual  resident  freeholders  and 
heads  of  families  of  each  school  district  shall  vote  at  an  election 
[for  levying  a  tax]."  That  this  provision  where  occurring  may 
not  necessarily  be  made  to  work  any  particular  injustice  may  be  at- 
tested by  the  character  of  the  law  of  New  York,  where  every  person 
of  full  age  residing  in  the  district  for  thirty  days  next  preceding 
any  school  district  election  may  vote  thereat  if  he  or  she  ovms, 
hires,  or  leases  real  property  in  such  district  liable  to  taxation  for 
school  purposes,  or  is  the  parent  or  has  the  quasi  custody  of  a  child 
of  school  age  having  attended  the  district  school  for  eight  weeks 
within  the  year  last  past,  or  who  owns  personal  property  assessed 
on  the  last  preceding  assessment  roU  of  the  town  exceeding  $50 
exclusive  of  exemptions.  Frequently  the  delinquent  payer  of 
school  taxes  is  debarred  frcmi  voting,  and  in  some  cases  of  deciding 
in  regard  to  borrowing  money  for  building,  a  mere  plurality  of 
votes  will  not  carry  the  measure  at  issue. 

There  are  characteristics  in  the  organization  of  the  school 
community  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  states,  Texas  ex- 
cepted, that  mark  those  communities  as  an  exception.  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  this  phencnnenon  can  be  attributed  to  the  social 
conditions  existing  in  the  Southern  states  which  require  the  main- 
tenance of  two  systems  of  public  schools.  But  whatever  be  the 
explanation,  it  seem  legitimate  to  conclude  that  the  school  syst^ns 
of  the  southeastern  and  southern  coast  are  systems  of  state  schools, 
while  in  Massachusetts,  to  take  the  most  striking  example,  the  school 
system  is  a  town  [ship]  system,  tho  most  freely  directed  by  the 
legislature  to  carry  out  reforms  or  inaugurate  innovations.  Five 
Southern  states  have  a  county  board  as  the  real  local  school  author- 
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ity.  In  one  of  these  (Florida)  the  county  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tncts,  and  a  member  of  the  board  is  elected  from  each ;  in  another 
(Georgia)  the  grand  jury  choose  the  county  board;  in  another 
(Mississippi)  the  county  board  is  composed  of  a  member  from  each 
su])ervisor's  district  appointed  by  the  state  superintendent,  and  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  the  county  board  is  appointed  by  the  goTemor. 
The  other  states  of  our  Southern  coast  have  a  county  superintend- 
ent as  the  local  school  authority,  who  is  appointed  in  Alabama  and 
Virginia  by  the  state  superintendent,  and  in  South  Carolina  (under 
the  old  law)  is  elected  by  the  people.  North  Carolina  has  no 
county  superintendent,  and  its  schools  are  under  the  authority  of  its 
'^county  commissioners,"  sitting  as  a  ^'county  board  of  education." 
The  more  local  or  district  authority,  as  far  as  it  occurs,  is  appointed 
by  the  county  authority,  except  in  Mississippi,  where  the  ^^patrons" 
elect  three  district  trustees,  and  in  Virginia,  where  an  electoral 
board,  composed  of  the  county  judge,  commonwealth  attorney  and 
county  superintendent,  elect  tibe  district  boards  for  the  school  sub- 
division of  the  county. 


The  ^'school  district"  as  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  is  con- 
stituted on  quite  difiTerent  lines  from  the  '^Congressional  township," 
and  even  from  the  original  "towns"  of  New  England.  The  area  of 
a  school  district  is  a  matter  of  convenience  determined  by  its  inhab- 
itants, and  its  boundaries,  judging  from  the  ever-present  and  num- 
erous provisions  for  changing  them,  are  readily  manipulated.  The 
school  district  is  formed  in  one  of  three  ways — either  offhand  by  an 
authority  of  the  county,  by  petition  to  such  authority  by  certain 
inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  subsequent  vote,  and  finally,  by  local 
organization  and  subsequent  notification  of  the  county  authority. 
When  the  legislature  has  fixed  the  boundaries  of  a  district  as  coter- 
minous with  those  of  a  "Congressional  township,"  as  in  Indiana  and 
Alabama,  or  as  coterminous  with  those  of  a  "town,"  as  in  New 
Hampshire,  the  school  district  system  is  said,  in  common  pedagogic 
parlance,  to  have  been  abolished  and  the  town  system  to  have  been 
adopted ;  but  the  original  fact  that  each  school  community  had  but 
one  "district"  school  must  not  be  allowed  to  obliterate,  another  fact 
that  any  given  amount  of  territory  called  a  school  district  may  have 
more  than  one  "district  school"  if  there  are  pupils  enough  to  war- 
rant them.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  when  the  increase  of 
population  in  a  large  district  called  for  two  schools  in  one  district, 
the  ease  with  which  a  school  district  could  be  formed  naturally  in- 
vited the  formation  of  a  new  district  from  the  old  one,  and  conse- 
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quentl  J  a  new  set  of  o&cen  was  reqiiired  in  addition  to  the  set  al- 
ready in  existence. 

The  e£Port  to  minimise  the  distance  which  the  child  would 
have  to  travel  and  the  contrary  evil  of  having  two  or  more 
weak  schools  is  apparent  in  the  legislation  of  states  having 
the  district  system.  Even  in  the  township  school  district  system  a 
deep  stream  to  be  crossed  or  a  difficult  road  to  be  followed  will 
sometimes  make  it  necessary  to  carve  out  a  district  irrespective  of 
township  lines.  The  principle  of  the  district  system  is  that  the 
school  community  immediately  served  should  have  charge  of  its 
school  or  schools ;  the  principle  of  the  township  system  is  that  a  few 
persons  should  not  have  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  school  by  which 
it  is  served)  as  it  tends  to  foster  petty  local  animosities,  contrariness, 
and  over-economy.  The  school  district  meeting  is  the  assemblage 
of  a  neighborhood,  the  township  system  or  ^school  township  dis- 
trict,'' as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  removal  of  such  questions 
to  a  more  varied  assemblage  or  to  a  board.  When  the  area  of  the 
school  district  is  broadened  so  as  to  embrace  a  large  county  the 
assemblage  of  the  school  community  is  impossible  and  direct  legis- 
lation by  it  IB  out  of  the  question. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  formation  of  the 
two  kinds  of  districts,  the  rather  anomalous  case  of  the  State  of 
New  York  must  be  noted.  The  subdivision  of  that  state  is  done 
in  a  manner  which  distinguishes  it  at  once  from  the  town  school 
system  of  New  England,  the  district  community  system  of  both  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  of  New  England,  and  tiie  county  system  of 
the  Southern  states.  The  legislature  has  divided  the  state  into 
school  commissioner  districts,  and  each  school  commissioner  sub- 
divides his  school  commissioner  district  into  common  school  districts. 
But  no  city  may  be  included  in  any  school  commissioner  dis- 
trict. Each  of  these  two  classes  of  areas,  ezcldding  the  city 
district  class,  is  solely  a  school  area,  and  altho  the  functions  of 
the  school  commissioner  are  probably  the  same  as  those  of  the 
county  superintendent  in  the  South  and  West,  the  school  commis- 
sioner is  not  a  county  officer. 

TUKCTIONS. 

In  many  states  the  school  meeting  is  a  legislative  institution  as 
conclusive  In  its  decisions,  so  far  as  untrammeled  by  the  law,  as  it  is 
regular  in  its  assemblage.  Its  functions  are  (or  may  be) :  (1)  In 
every  case  to  elect  the  officers  required  by  law  to  be  elected  in  order 
to  supervise  and  accomplish  the  business  of  the  school  district;  (S) 
to  provide  school  accommodations;  (S)  in  many  cases  to  levy  tax 
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for  the  general  support  of  schools,  and  (4)  in  some  cases  to  decide 
questions  regarding  the  administration  of  the  schools  of  the  district. 
In  general,  the  duties  of  the  meeting  are  to  elect  officers,  pass  upon 
financial  questions,  fix  the  site  of  school-houses,  and  vote  upon 
changing  boundaries. 

The  "school  meeting*'  is  not  a  feature  of  the  township  district 
system.  In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  the  town  meeting  elects 
the  body  that  manages  school  affairs.  In  New  Hampshire,  how- 
ever, where  the  civil  town  and  the  school  district  town  are  cotermin- 
ous, there  is  a  town  meeting  and  also  a  school  district  meeting, 
which  may  be  held  between  the  1st  day  of  March  and  the  20th  of 
April  at  the  usual  place  at  which  town  meetings  are  held.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  other  states,  whose  school  districts  are  townships,  have 
no  school  meeting  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  tho  elections  are 
held  for  officers.  In  Indiana  it  has  been  remarked  from  the  bench 
that  the  voters  and  taxpayers  of  the  township  have  but  little,  if 
indeed  any,  voice  or  part  in  the  control  of  the  details  of  township 
educational  affairs,  altho  in  contemplation  of  law  it  was  otherwise; 
the  voters  may  petition  the  trustee  to  locate  a  school-house,  but  he 
may  use  his  discretion  in  the  matter.  Compare  the  position  of  the 
Indiana  trustee,  whom  the  court  called  an  autocrat,  with  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  time  of  school  districts  in  Massachusetts, 
where,  in  one  instance,  farmers  who  never  came  out  at  a  presiden- 
tial election  came  forth  with  great  alacrity  during  two  years  to  at- 
tend ten  district  school  meetings  made  necessary  by  a  contention  as 
to  the  proper  location  of  a  school-house.  Wellfobd  Addis. 

[From  a  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  ] 


••  The  four  ages  of  man/'  -  From  an  old  woodcut  in  *'  Dryander," 
Frankfort,  1642. 
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Educational  Teleology. 

On  the  Definition  of  education. 

§  1.  The  fundamental  phenomenon  concerning  education  it 
the  division  of  human  society  into  two  classes,  adults  and  non- 
adults  or  minors.*  There  is  a  relation  of  dependence  of  the  latter 
(M)  on  the  former  (A),  and  this  dependence  consists  in  AFs  lack 
of  education,  ue.,  of  certain  gifts  or  influences,  which  we  have  not 
yet  investigated ;  for  brevity's  sake  we  may  denote  these  by  jr.  Oar 
search  for  a  definition  of  education  will  involve  first  a  statement  of 
M's  needs  (leaving  ourselves  open  to  revise  the  terms  "gifts"  or 
^^influences''  employed  above,  for  they  may  prove  inadequate) ;  sec- 
ondly, the  question  how  much  of  this  need,  A,  the  adult  conmauni^, 
can  supply. 

There  is  another  factor  in  the  situation  which  we  shall  reqimne 
presently  to  take  into  account  In  modem  times  a  certain  section 
of  the  adult  community  have  taken  up  the  service  of  education  as 
their  special  calling.  By  indicating  these  as  a  we  shall  be  empha- 
sizing the  standpoint  that  teachers  are  not  a  class  apart,  but  are 
intimately  associated  with  the  entire  adult  conmiunity  (A),  which, 
first  and  last,  is  responsible  for  M.  Hence  we  must  delay  our  con- 
sideration of  the  relationship  of  the  teacher  (a)  to  the  task  of  edu- 
cation until  we  have  examined  the  mutual  relations  of  A  and  M. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  standpoint  leaves  out  of  sight  the 
process  called  self-education,t  and  we  may  be  content  to  exclude  it, 
for  we  must  regard  A  and  M  as  mutually  exclusive.  When  onoe 
we  step  over  the  line  and  proceed  to  consider  the  occupations  of  an 
individual  C,  who  cultivates  his  mind  by  private  study,  we  are  pass- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  educational  theory  into  an  inquiry  which 
is  in  some  respects  allied  to  ours,  but  which  needs  wholly  separate 
treatment.    Self-culture  is  an  admissible  term ;  self -education  is  not. 

Another  preliminary  difficulty  may  be  removed  in  order  to 
limit  our  conception  of  w.  We  have  described  it  as  **a  gift"  from 
A  to  B.  We  ought  to  describe  it,  if  we  may  adopt  the  apostolic 
phrase,  as  a  spiritual  gift,  excluding  considerations  of  food  or  other 
physical  and  social  needs,  which  M  as  a  hiunan  being  requires.  By 
common  consent,  the  sustenance  which  is  given,  by  parents  w 
others,  to  support  the  physical  life  of  the  young  is  excluded  from 

*  The  term  minor  is  not  of  conne  employed  here  in  the  legal  sense,  but  as  a 
general  expression  to  indicate  all  who  have  not  "completed  their  educatioiL** 
f  See  Baint  Lecture  to  the  Education  Society,  1879. 
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the  idea  of  education,  altho,  in  England,  we  are  familiar  with  two 
cases  in  which  such  duty  falls  to  the  teacher's  lot :  in  our  boarding 
schools,  where  the  children  reside  as  well  as  study ;  and  in  primary 
schools  in  destitute  districts,  where  many  children  need  a  "free** 
meal  to  save  them  from  famishing  while  sitting  in  school. 

In  making  this  exclusion,  we  are  not,  however,  committed  to 
Bain'sf  view  that  physical  education  is  to  be  dismissed  from  consid- 
eration ;  we  cannot  decide  this  point  until  we  have  further  consid- 
ered the  nature  of  M ;  only  then  shall  we  be  able  to  decide  whether 
the  common  distinctions  between  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
education  are  admissible:  they  are  often  made  for  the  purpose  of 
discussion;  it  remains  to  be  considered  how  far  they  can  be  sepa- 
rated in  practice. 

§  2.  Let  us  further  limit  our  conception  of  x,  by  giving  it 
the  character  of  scnnething  which  is  definitely  imparted  with  a  pur- 
pose, by  a  deliberate  organization.  Education  is  indeed  an  influ- 
ence, operating  upon  the  mind,  but  it  is  a  confusion  of  terms  to 
include  within  its  range  the  "natural**  influences  of  society,  of  the 
home,  or  of  contemporary  culture.  It  is  a  conmion  saying  that  a 
good  home  is  in  itself  an  education ;  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  good  homes  have  always  exercised  the  best  influence  upon 
their  members,  before  and  since  the  employment  of  education  as  an 
additional  means  of  influence.  We  recognize  the  dose  relation- 
ship between  pedagogy,  sociology,  and  politics,  and  the  depend- 
ence of  all  these  upon  ethics,  but  they  must  be  kept  apart  in 
practice. 

§  8.  Turning  now  to  our  first  inquiry,  the  needs  of  M,  we 
have  two  questions  to  answer:  What  class  of  persons  are  in  this 
dependent  condition,  of  needing  or  seeking  education  from  A ;  and 
in  what  terms  can  we  describe  their  need? 

The  first  question  need  not  detain  us  long.  We  can  place 
no  superior  limit,  of  age  or  occupation,  which  will  enable  us  to 
say  that  here  education  has  ceased. 

The  education  of  the  infant  begins  at  that  moment  when 
either  a  teacher,  or  the  parent  acting  as  a  teacher,  first  adopts 
measures,  on  a  deliberate  and  settled  plan,  for  affecting  the  content 
or  character  of  the  child's  mind,  as  supplementary  to  the  undelib- 
erate, the  ^'natural,"  development  of  the  child.  Obviously  we  can- 
not lay  down  rules,  but  in  any  given  instance  before  us  we  can 
decide  whether  the  parent's  action  can  be  described  as  educative  or 
not.     Thus,  if  the  mother  give  the  infant  a  toy  to  handle,  she  is 

f  **  Edwcation  as  a  Science.'*    (Page  3.) 
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not,  properly  speakingy  acting  as  an  educator;  but,  if  she  selecti 
Froebers  "First  Gift"  as  the  toy,  she  is  so  acting.  We  gain 
nothing  by  limiting  the  education  to  'Hhe  young"  or  to  the  school; 
these  distinctions  are  of  serrice  only  at  a  later  stage,  when  we  oome 
to  consider  ways  and  means. 

§  4.  The  second  inquiry,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pupil's  need, 
is  more  troublesome;  upon  our  treatment  of  it  depends  our  whole 
attitude  in  relation  to  educational  questions.  There  are  two  op- 
posing views,  each  supported  by  a  large  popular  following,  as  well 
as  by  a  school  of  thought  and  by  legislative  act.  Ask  the  first  man 
you  meet,  and  he  will  tell  you  off-hand  that  education  is  what  his 
boys  get  at  school — arithmetic  and  Latin,  knowledge  of  all  sorts. 
Very  likely,  however,  if  you  begin  to  talk  to  your  friend  more  fully 
about  his  boy,  and  ask  him  why  he  has  sent  the  lad  to  this  particular 
sdiool  instead  of  to  that,  you  will  discover  that  his  preference  has 
been  based,  not  upon  the  intellectual  acquisitions  to  which  his  defi- 
nition was  confined,  but  upon  considerations  relating  to  training 
in  character,  or  else  to  health.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  knows  the 
headmaster  of  the  school,  and  is  sure  that  he  exercises  a  whole- 
some influence  over  the  boy's  character.  "I  don't  know,"  he  will 
say,  'Vhether  the  little  fellow  is  learning  much,  but  I  do  see  that 
he  is  growing  up  to  be  straightforward  and  manly,  and,  after  all, 
this  is  worth  more  to  him  than  book-learning."  There  is  evidently 
a  wide  difference  between  this  and  the  previous  expression  of  the 
pupil's  need.  This  latter  is  the  view  of  all  the  great  educational 
rpformers,  and  has  been  expressed  in  the  most  scientific  form  by 
Hcrbart. 

The  opposite  view,  expressed  in  the  first  chapter  of  Bain, 
seems  to  rest  upon  the  four  following  arguments,  which  we  will  first 
note  and  then  criticise  in  order : — ( 1 )  In  defining  the  scope  of  an 
art,  and  of  the  science  deduced  therefrom,  we  gain  by  adhering  to 
a  well-defined  and  universally  understood  sphere  of  action.  (2) 
In  the  present  instance  this  sphere  is  "the  province  of  the  school- 
master." A  imparts,  and  M  receives,  knowledge;  this  is  the  obvi- 
ous fact,  and  nine  schoolmasters  out  of  ten  will  accept  it  as  a  proper 
description  of  their  employment.  (S)  Altho  it  is  not  denied 
that  young  persons  require  other  influences  and  training  besides 
the  intellectual,  yet  it  is  confusing,  if  not  itnpracticable,  to  bring 
these  within  the  range  of  educational  science.  We  gain  by  separat- 
ing the  intellectual  from  the  physical  and  the  moral.  (4)  In  treat* 
ing  of  education  we  secure  a  special  advantage  by  limiting  our 
range  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  for,  if  we  go  further  and 
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attempt  to  include  the  training  of  character,  we  shall  begin  to  quar- 
rel over  ethical  and  theological  questions,  ^Vhich  can  only  be 
brought  into  the  field  of  education  under  protest."*  In  adding 
a  chapter  on  moral  education,  therefore,  Bain  ventured  merely  to 
offer  some  hints  upon  a  subject  which  '^barely  admits  of  precise 
demonstration  or  statement." 

§6.  Let  us  now  consider  the  four  arguments.  (1)  The  plea 
has  weight,  but  we  have  the  same  difficulty  in  defining  the  limits 
of  all  the  social  sciences.  Economics  has  refused  to  submit  to  the 
bonds  of  a  narrow  definition,  and  education  must  also  have  free- 
dom; we  only  hinder  scientific  progress  if  we  sacrifice  the  truth  of 
facts  in  order  to  present  our  science  in  a  well-rounded  form. 

(2)  We  must  recollect  that  the  schoohnaster  is  at  present 
untrained;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  pursuing  his  calling  empirically, 
without  reflecting  upon  ultimate  aims ;  he  accepts  things  as  he  finds 
them,  and  easily  acquires  prejudices  which  will  oppose  the  very 
attempt  to  seek  a  foundation  for  the  science  of  education  upon 
which  we  are  here  engaged.  He  may  suppose  that  he  is  simply 
occupied  in  imparting  knowledge;  the  facts  may  be,  and  indeed 
are,  quite  otherwise:  his  pupils'  minds  are,  during  these  hours  of 
school,  subject  to  many  other  influences,  and  are  learning,  or  un- 
learning, very  much  beyond  the  words  of  the  lesson. 

(S)  The  gain  secured  by  contemplating  apart  the  intellec- 
tual, the  moral,  and  the  physical  is  largely  deceptive.  True,  in  the 
course  of  an  exjXMition  of  any  science,  we  are  compelled  to  dis- 
tinguish its  parts,  but  we  must  surely  begin  with  a  dear  realization 
of  the  unity  of  our  subject,  and  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  essen- 
tial connection  of  every  part  with  every  other.  Whatever  we  may 
achieve  by  contemplating  apart  the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and 
the  moral,  they  are  one  in  the  life.  The  child  is  at  the  same  mo- 
ment exercising  its  body  and  all  its  mental  powers ;  it  is  merely  the 
limitation  of  our  language  and  our  thoughts  which  prevents  us  from 
picturing  this  simultaneous  action  and  interaction.  Here  we  stand 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways ;  if  our  judgment  fails  here,  we  open  the 
j^ates  to  a  flood  of  pedagogic  error.  Surely  the  verdict  of  psychol- 
ogy, or,  rather,  of  every  observant  man  who  looks  below  the  surface 
of  things,  is  decisive.  There  is  no  separation.  The  child  who,  at 
any  moment,  is  being  physically  educated  is  at  that  same  moment 
subject  to  influences  upon  the  mind  and  the  character.  The  pupils 
engaged  in  studying  the  life  of  Samuel  for  moral  and  religious 
purposes  are  being  intellectually  and  emotionally  influenced  and 

*Balny  loo.  eit.,  page  4. 
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are  also  living  a  physical  life  during  the  same  hour:  they  are  being 
restrained  in  a  sitting  position.  Tliis  restraint  is  training,  and  it 
is,  or  should  be,  designed  as  a  part  of  education ;  if  it  is  unnecessary 
or  prolonged,  it  may  be  harmful — ^harmful  to  the  mind  and  to  the 
will,  as  well  as  to  the  body.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  not, 
by  this  statement,  committed  ourselves  to  any  theory  as  to  the 
teacher's  responsibility;  so  far,  we  have  not  discussed  the  relation 
of  a  to  A  at  all.  We  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  infer,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  phenomenon  of  the  unity  of  life,  that  any  indi- 
vidual teacher  or  parent  is  to  be  held  wholly  responsible  for  M's 
growth  in  body,  mind,  and  character;  the  question  what  A  can  or 
cannot  do  is  as  yet  undecided. 

§  6.  Finally,  there  is  the  plea  (4)  that  we  should  limit  our 
definition  of  education  from  the  danger  of  transferring  the  con- 
troversy to  regions  of  speculation  in  ethics  or  theology.  The  plea 
has  some  apparent  force,  for  every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
find  a  satisfactory  statement  of  moral  science  which  shall  serve  as 
a  basis  in  formal  applications  to  conduct.  Economics,  politics, 
,3urisprudence  labor  under  the  same  disadvantage;  all  seek  their 
foundation  in  ethics,  and  find  it  difficult  enough  to  do  so.  But  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  this  objection  is  one  that  is  felt  more  keenly 
by  the  philosopher  than  by  the  teacher.  Indeed,  I  would  go  fur- 
ther, and  add  that  the  teacher,  by  virtue  of  his  position,  is  forbidden 
to  introduce  into  the  practice  of  his  calling  those  considerations  re- 
lating to  the  aim  of  life,  which  ought  indeed  to  play  a  part  in  the 
private  thought  of  every  thinking  man,  but  which  cannot  wisely 
intrude  into  a  sphere  where  he  acts  not  alone,  but  as  a  member  of 
society. 

This  position  requires  further  elucidation.  We  seek  to  formu- 
late the  aim  of  education  by  putting  into  words  our  conception 
of  the  highest  result  that  might  be  obtained  thru  the  practice 
of  the  educator's  art  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  This 
we  call  the  educational  ideal;  just  as  the  statesman  has  his  political 
ideal,  so  the  teacher  has  his  goal,  the  end  which  has  to  be  achieved 
by  the  operations  which  he  performs.  M  will  presently  cease 
to  be  educated,  will  cease  to  belong  to  the  class  M.  What  change 
will  X  have  brought  about?  Unfortunately  the  educational  ideal 
is  usually  expressed  in  the  vaguest  terms,  corresponding  to  the 
vague  aspirations  after  ethical  progress  with  which  men  are  con- 
tent. On  the  other  hand,  the  philosophers,  such  as  Herbart,  Spen- 
cer, and  Bain,  who  have  written  about  education,  have,  natiurally 
enough,  permitted  their  views  of  life  and  society  to  govern  their 
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exposition  of  the  teacher's  aim,  and  some  of  them,  such  as  Bain, 
conscious  that  ethics  is  a  battle-field,  have  sought  to  keep  pedagogy 
out  of  the  strife,  by  a  vain  effort  to  exclude  their  own  philosophical 
system  from  the  discussion  equally  with  that  of  other  thinkers. 
The  reader  of  Bain  will  be  well  aware  of  this  effort,  but  he  will  also 
admit  the  difficulty  of  understanding  Bain's  ^^Education  as  a  Sci- 
ence" without  a  familiarity  with  utilitarian  ethics.  Herbart,  on 
the  other  hand,  sought  to  build  up  his  pedagogic  system  expressly 
on  the  foundation  of  his  peculiar  ethical  ideas. 

The  issue  in  both  cases  was  the  same — ^the  production  of  an 
educational  ideal  which  was  out  of  accord  with  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  life.  Education  is  a  practical  art,  and  a  practical  science, 
dealing  not  with  symbols,  A  and  M,  but  with  real  men  and  women, 
who  are  to-day  goyemed  by  this  and  that  motive,  inspired  by  such 
and  such  views  of  life,  entirely  regardless  of  what  the  philosopher 
may  consider  ought  to  be  the  motive  and  the  view.  One  may  sketch 
a  variety  of  schemes  of  education  based — or,  as  in  Bain's  system, 
not  based — ^upon  as  many  theories  of  ethics,  but  the  only  one  which 
will  produce  result  is  that  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  forces  at  work  in  contemporary  society.  Tiie  others 
will  indeed  produce  a  certain  result,  the  same  that  is  produced  by 
aU  speculation ;  they  will  influence  the  minds  of  thinkers,  but  they 
will  not  serve  any  immediate  end  in  the  development  of  contem- 
porary education.  Surely  the  educational  ideal  ought  to  be  realis- 
tic rather  than  speculative;  it  should  come  ^'from  men's  business 
and  bosoms,"  representing,  in  their  best  form,  those  notions  of 
purpose  and  conduct  which  the  common  understanding  of  thought- 
ful men  is  accepting.  If  it  be  replied  that  no  two  men  think  alike,. 
I  should  content  myself  with  a  simple  denial ;  it  is  true  that  there 
is  infinite  variety  in  human  nature — ^there  is  similar  variety  in  plants 
and  stones;  the  trained  observer  can  subject  each  to  scientific  obser- 
vation. We  propose,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  strife  which  Bain 
dreads,  not  by  refusing  ethics  as  a  basis  for  pedagogy,  but  by  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  what  we  describe  as  the  ethics  of  the  period. 

§  7.  This  standpoint  is  forced  upon  us  by  several  considera- 
tions. First,  the  pupils  are  not  ours  to  do  what  we  like  with ;  they 
may  be  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  family  or  the  state,  but  the 
teacher  has  really  no  daun  to  be  their  master,  however  much  he  may 
love  the  title. 

Secondly,  the  body  of  teachers,  coming  out  of  the  people,  wiH 
reflect  in  its  own  person  the  prevailing  ethical  standard.  There 
must  be  a  division  of  labor;  the  teacher  has  enough  to  do  in  de- 
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Teloping  pedagogy;  he  must  leave  ethics,  on  the  speculative  side, 
to  the  philosophers ;  he  must  be  modestly  content  to  seek  a  ground- 
work for  the  education  of  the  period  in  the  ethics  of  the  period. 

Further,  since  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  mainly  concerned 
with  immature  minds,  his  task  in  the  training  of  character  is  simpli- 
fied. If  the  law  of  evolution  prevails  with  regard  to  the  growth  of 
moral  ideas  in  the  child's  mind,  it  is  clear  that  his  mind  is  not  fit 
to  proceed  beyond  the  ideas  of  the  adult* ;  the  ethical  spirit  of  a 
school  may  well  be  deeper  and  more  intense  than  that  of  ^H;he  world," 
but,  if  it  seeks  to  be  broader,  it  will  fail.  Hence  it  comes  about 
that  the  burden  of  school  doctrine  involves  nothing  beyond  the 
simple  primary  elements  of  ethics,  which,  if  presented  by  a  teacher 
of  men  to  men,  would  sound  like  moral  platitudes.  Emerson  and 
Carlyle  were  excellent  diet  for  our  fathers,  but  they  were  of  doubt* 
ful  value  to  ourselves  before  we  came  of  age.  Here  and  there  an 
exceptional  young  mind  will  profit  by  an  early  introduction  to  ad- 
vanced thought,  but  the  normal  mind,  if  it  is  to  grow  healthily, 
must  take  its  time. 

§  8.  Two  objections  present  themselves  to  the  proposal  {or 
seeking  a  basis  for  pedagogy  in  the  ethics  of  the  period.  Many 
teachers  will  hold  that  the  common  notions  and  ideals  of  conduct 
in  society  are  too  degenerate  to  be  accepted  as  a  basis  for  educa* 
tion;  they  hold  that  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  family,  of  the 
school  board  is  unwholesome,  and  that  the  teacher's  duty  is  to  make 
the  rising  generation  ^^come  out  from  it  and  be  separate." 

Now,  in  this  matter,  every  man  must  judge  for  himself.  We 
certainly  might  conceive  of  communities  or  schools,  or  towns  or 
countries,  exhibiting  a  moral  standard  so  low  that  we  could  not 
consent  to  instruct  its  children  without  violating  our  conscience,  or 
initiating  a  conflict  between  school  and  home.  And  we  must  admit 
that,  in  many  individual  cases,  homes  do  offer  a  low  standard,  and 
the  children  are  to  be  pitied  if  they  fail  to  experience  something 
nobler  in  the  school. 

Teaching,  however,  is  not  the  only  calling  in  life  in  which  this 
conflict  is  felt ;  it  is  perhaps  a  common  experience  in  many  trades 
and  professions  that  a  man  who  determines  to  hold  by  the  highest 
demands  of  ethical  law  finds  it  very  hard  to  obtain  work.  A  teachtf 
overwhelmed  by  the  need  for  moral  reform,  who  determines  to  train 
a  select  few,  after  his  own  heart,  to  be  "witnesses"  in  the  next  genera- 
tion, may  be  doing  a  great  thing  for  mankind,  but  he  will  need 

*  Compare,  #.  g.,  Arnold,  in  Stanley's  "Life,"  Vol.  IL,  p.  82. 
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'Xord  Christ's  heart  and  Goethe's  brain"  if  his  enterprise  is  not  to 
end  in  disaster. 

§  9.  Another  criticism  goes  even  deeper,  for  it  challenges  the 
morality  of  the  entire  transaction,  hinting  that  our  contentment 
with  the  ethical  status  quo  as  a  basis  for  education  smacks  of  time- 
serving, perhaps  of  dishonesty.  This  criticism  is  severe,  but  it  may 
be  easily  answered — ^indeed  we  have  already  met  it  by  anticipation. 
We  do  not  desire  to  lower  the  standard  of  morcdity;  but  we  do 
assert  that  the  content,  the  body  of  moral  ideas  found  in  the  school, 
are  and  must  be  in  accord  with  those  of  the  period,  expressed  and 
realized,  let  us  hope,  in  their  purest  form,  but  still  representing 
the  ethics  of  the  age.  The  teacher  must  certainly  not  inculcate 
falsehood,  but,  just  as  certainly,  he  must  refrain  from  teaching  aU 
that  he  believes  or  disbelieves.  Instead  of  denouncing  a  teacher  as 
a  dishonest  concealer  of  his  faith,  we  ought  to  blame  him  for  im- 
pertinent obtrusion  of  it,  if  he  desires  to  place  before  children  any 
special  idiosyncrasies  of  opinion.  No  man  can,  in  the  class-room 
or  elsewhere,  extinguish  his  individucdity,  but  every  one  can,  in  the 

class-room  as  elsewhere,  repress  it.    My  friend.  Judge  W ,  is  a 

life-long  abstainer,  and  believes  that  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  is  a 
crime,  but  he  understands  how  to  keep  this  special  moral  bias  of  his 
away  from  the  court-room. 

We  "play  many  parts,"  and  when,  just  now,  I  played  my  part 
as  a  teacher  of  boys,  I  decided  a  case  of  school  morals  from  the 
standpoint  of  school  ethics  (interpreted,  I  trust,  in  their  best 
form) ;  presently  I  shall  play  my  part  as  a  citizen,  and  I  shall  cast 
my  vote  at  the  polling-booth,  and  as  a  man  of  my  party  shall  in- 
fluence others  to  do  the  same ;  yesterday  I  came  to  a  private  reso- 
lution with  regard  to  acts  of  my  personal  life — and  there  again  I 
followed  a  third  ethical  code,  quite  different  from  the  rest.  The 
fact  is,  the  difficulties  which  have  surrounded  the  ethical  (and  stiU 
more  the  religious)  position  of  the  teacher  are  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  his  calling  is  the  youngest  of  the  professions,  and  is  still 
identified  in  many  quarters  with  that  of  the  clergyman.  So  soon 
as  it  comes  to  be  understood  that  the  teacher  is  a  professional  man, 
doing  service  to  the  state  and  to  society,  we  can  recognize  both 
his  claim  and  his  duty  to  reserve  himself.  He  can  and  should  exer- 
cise the  best  influence  over  the  character  of  the  young,  without  a 
parade  of  his  peculiar  opinions.  Such,  indeed,  has  always  been 
the  instinct  of  good  teachers;  but  the  external  pressure  of  mis- 
guided zealots,  religious  or  political,  often  interferes  to  force  him 
into  another  attitude. 
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The  whole  question  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example.  My 
little  boy  has  been  taught  by  a  man  who  has  been  greatly  influ- 
enced by  Ruskin,  who  abhors  usury  and  detests  factories.  Now  I 
am  delighted  to  talk  with  this  teadier  upon  such  matters,  and  am 
pleased  to  see  him  try  and  exert  some  influence  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  morals  and  of  taste  in  this  neighborhood  from  his  special 
standpoint.  I  know  also  that  the  moral  fervor  which  spurs  him  to 
these  efforts  will  not  be  lost  upon  his  school.  But  I  should  greatly 
object  if  I  found  him  introducing  his  special  views  into  the  dass- 
room ;  they  would  be  as  much  out  of  place  there  as  they  would  be 
in  my  solicitor's  office,  where  I  also  expect  to  find  a  high  standard 
of  morality.  But,  if  my  friend»  finding  that  he  is  not  allowed  to 
conduct  his  propaganda  among  his  boys,  complains  that  he  is  hin- 
dered from  exercising  moral  influence  upon  them,  I  should  seek  to 
convince  him  that  moral  progress — among  the  young,  at  any  rate — 
is  not  effected  by  the  preaching  of  a  new  gospel,  but  by  a  devoted 
pursuit  of  the  old  one.  It  was  not  the  children,  but  the  disciples, 
to  whom  Jesus  taught  the  lesson  of  charity;  the  children's  only 
lesson  from  the  Teacher  of  Galilee  was  to  be  taken  up  in  His  arms 
and  blessed.  I  should  urge  that  the  only  road  to  success  with  young 
minds  lies  in  understanding  young  human  nature.  I  would  assure 
him  that  his  boys,  whether  they  come  from  good  or  from  bad  homes, 
possess  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  as  a  basis  for 
moral  progress,  if  he  will  be  content  to  take  them  as  they  are,  and, 
starting  from  their  standpoint,  to  see  the  will  strengthened  and  the 
motives  purified,  without  the  infusion  of  crude  and  half-fermented 
ideas  upon  moral  or  religious  mysteries.  I  should  insist  that  the 
method  of  moral  and  religious  influence,  equally  with  that  of  in- 
tellectual influence,  must  be  based  on  psychology,  on  a  knowledge 
of  child-nature.  If  he  wishes  to  influence  the  will  of  my  child,  he 
must  first  study  him,  must  find  out  what  is  his  present  stock  of 
moral  ideas,  and  how  his  interests  and  his  motives  operate;  only 
from  this  groundwork  can  the  teacher  build  up  a  stable  edifice  of 
goodness.  If  my  friend  replied  that  those  who  exerdse  the  best 
influence  over  the  young  are  often  the  most  ignorant  of  method 
and  have  never  heard  of  psychology,  I  should  entirely  agree,  and 
be  content  to  point  to  the  analogy  of  successful  empiricism  in  every 
calling  in  which  men  engage. 

§  10.  Our  discussion  has  led  us  to  anticipate  to  some  extent 
our  conclusions  as  to  the  functions  of  a,  the  teacher,  as  a  section 
of  A,  the  adult  community ;  but  our  quest  has  been  simply  to  dis- 
cover the  needs  of  M,  of  the  child,  as  a  first  step  towards  finding  j?. 
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our  definition  of  education.  It  seems,  then,  that  th^  child's  needs 
are  infinite,  for  lie  is  a  defective  human  creature  on  whom  no  wise 
effort  will  be  wasted:  perfect  bodily  strength,  the  highest  wisdom, 
the  finest  sensibility,  the  firmest  resolution,  would  not  be  too  great 
an  endowment  for  him.  Our  educational  ideal  is  indeed  a  conception 
of  the  perfection  of  humanity.  But  this  ideal,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  to  be  controlled  by  the  realities  of  life,  by  the  limited  i>06sibili- 
ties  of  our  age  and  our  race.  A  reasonable  view  of  the  possibilities 
of  education  will  not  degrade  the  loftiness  of  the  ideal,  but  will 
admit  limitations  in  its  achievement  in  any  individual  instance,  ow- 
ing to  environment  and  to  the  deficiencies  or  hindrances  which  beset 
the  teacher. 

We  have  now  to  consider  (see  §  1)  the  capacity  of  A,  the 
adult  community,  to  impart  education  to  assist  M  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  the  educational  ideal.  It  might  be  true  that  M  is  capa- 
ble of  progress  and  willing  to  receive  benefit  from  A,  but  it  might 
also  be  discovered  that  A,  the  adult  community,  has  little  or  no 
power  in  the  matter,  or,  if  it  possesses  the  power,  it  may  deny  its 
responsibility.  Within  what  limits  does  this  capacity  range,  and 
under  what  forms  of  organization  does  A  undertake  the  task?  Pre- 
vious paragraphs  have  provided  us  with  materials  for  an  answer. 
We  have  decided  that  an  element  of  deliberate  effort  is  essential  to 
a  clear  conception  of  education,  excluding  thereby  the  powerful 
but  indefinite  forces  of  circumstance  and  environment.  Education 
is  only  then  begun  when  some  one  (from  A)  sets  to  work  in  formal 
fashion  to  influence  another  (from  M).  Who  then,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  undertakes  this  task?  It  is  no  answer  to  say  ^Hhe  teacher" ; 
we  must  get  behind  him  and  discover  his  employer.  Who  are  the 
parties  interested  in  seeing  that  the  class  M  are  educated?  We 
find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  three  interested  parties — ^the  family,  the 
church,  and  the  state,  including  in  the  last  the  two  forms  of  civil 
organization,  in  local  and  in  national  government. 

Of  the  three,  the  family  has  evidently  the  first  duty  in  the 
matter,  not  only  because  the  welfare  of  the  child  most  nearly  affects 
its  family  circle,  but  because  the  child  is,  finally,  an  individual ;  the 
church  and  state  are  also  societies  representing  forms  of  human  or- 
ganization devoted  to  the  progress  of  mankind,  and,  as  such,  they 
claim  a  voice  in  the  control  of  the  gifts  and  influences  which  are 
to  be  imparted  to  M,  but  their  claim  comes  after  that  of  the  family. 

NoR.~The  tenn  **  •hurch"  is  of  course  used  as  a  class  name  to  indicate 
oigaaiied  corporations  called  churches  or  denominations. 

§  11.     Some  may  question  whether  the  church  ought  not  to  be 
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dismiBsed  from  oonsideration  for  the  same  reason.  Tiiere  is  a  popu- 
lar opinion  abroad  that  the  service  of  the  dmrch  to  education  ib 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  that  her  duty  can  now  be  better  undertakoi 
by  the  state.  If,  indeed,  this  opinion  were  the  prevailing  one,  we 
should  no  doubt  be  obliged  to  cross  off  her  name  from  the  list  of 
educators,  but,  so  long  as  the  religious  corporations  maintain  the 
hold  which  they  at  present  possess  in  the  affection  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  nation,  so  long  will  they,  if  they  desire,  make  good  their 
claim  to  a  share  in  education.  For  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
claim  has  a  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things.  It  may  be  an  an- 
omaly for  a  commercial  company  to  maintain  a  school,  for  the  two, 
nowadays,  have  nothing  in  conmion ;  it  is  no  anomaly  for  a  church 
to  maintain  schools  (whatever  we  may  think  of  h^  wisdom  in  try- 
ing to  do  so).  For,  if  we  admit  the  needs  of  the  pupil  (M)  to  be 
unlimited,  to  embrace  in  fact  every  form  of  mental  and  moral  in- 
fluence which  can  be  rightly  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  then  we 
cannot  question  the  claim  of  the  church,  embodying  the  mighty 
influence  of  religion,  to  help  in  supplying  these  needs.  Public 
opinion  is  very  evidently  for  the  church  to  exercise  its  authority 
indirectly  thru  teachers  who  are  imbued  with  the  reli^ous  spirit, 
but  are  not  zealots  for  the  glory  of  the  sect.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  our  improving  knowledge  of  child  nature,  which  shows  us  how 
impossible  it  is  for  the  immature  mind  to  comprehend  the  mysteries 
of  confessional  dogma. 

§  IS.  In  appearcmce,  then,  if  not  in  reality,  the  church  is 
playing  a  decreasing  part;  the  state,  both  in  appearance  and  re- 
ality, has  enlarged  its  claim.  Such  a  claim  rests  finally  upon  one 
plea:  that  education  is  a  matter  of  universal  public  interest,  since 
the  efficiency  of  each  pupil  affects  the  welfare  of  the  whole  society. 
The  family  and  the  church  being  inadequate  to  fulfil  the  task  of 
education,  the  state,  as  organized  society,  steps  in  to  supply  the 
lack. 

The  tendency  of  the  present  generation  is  to  enlarge  the  func- 
tion of  the  state,  and  of  the  people  as  creating  the  state.  The 
effect  upon  education,  if  the  tendency  be  unrestrained,  will  not  be 
an  unmixed  good;  for  the  state  is  careless  of  the  individual;  it 
tends  to  create  huge  machinery  under  which  individual  idiosyn- 
crasies are  ignored — ^and,  if  possible,  crushed.  The  remedy  cannot 
be  found  any  longer  in  the  church;  we  must  look  to  the  family  to 
restore  the  balance. 

In  order,  however,  to  complete  the  conception  of  a  trinity  of 
powers  controlling  the  teacher,  let  us  recall  the  condition  noticed  in 
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§  2 :  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  state  are  only  doing  proper 
educational  work  when  they  are  consciously  and  formally  employ- 
ing and  directing  the  efforts  of  a  teacher.  There  is  very  much  in 
the  work  of  all  of  these  which  might  be  called  educative,  but  it  is 
better  to  exclude  it  from  our  purview.  The  family  trip  to  the  sea- 
side, the  football  club,  the  political  meeting,  are  all  called  educative, 
but  they  are  not  a  part  of  education,  nor  are  free  libraries  or 
people's  parks. 

We  see,  then,  that  A  fulfils  its  function  towards  M  thru  vari- 
ous organizations,  political,  religious,  or  domestic,  and  that  these 
organizations  now  employ  and  control  a  separate  class  (a)  of 
teachers,  who  are  set  apart  for  the  special  purpose.  It  is  true  that 
all  teachers  are  not  members  of  this  separate  class,  for  many  others 
besides  the  professional  teacher  give  deliberate  aid  towards  the 
child's  development.  These  we  may  describe  as  lay  or  amateur 
teachers,  using  the  epithet  without  any  hint  of  contempt. 

§  18.  Our  final  question  deals  with  the  limits  to  A's  capacity ; 
how  much  of  the  whole  mental  and  physical  need  of  M  can  A  pre- 
tend to  supply?  The  question  is  especially  important  because  of 
the  scepticism,  shared  by  the  majority  of  parents  in  English- 
speaking  countries,  as  to  the  value  of  education.  The  newer  psy- 
chology describes  man  to  us  as  a  self -developing  creature,  a  per- 
sonality apart ;  and  the  pessimist  tells  us  that  we  can  do  little  for 
him  beyond  what  we  do  for  plants,  keeping  the  child  out  of  mis- 
chief during  the  years  of  growth:  the  teacher's  occupation  being> 
in  fact,  little  more  responsible  than  that  of  a  nursemaid  who  keeps, 
an  infant  from  the  fire.  This  criticism  need  not  detain  us  here;, 
science  supports  experience  in  a  moderately  sanguine  appreciation 
of  the  school;  it  declares  that  the  minds  of  human  beings  are  in- 
fluenced by  their  environment,  and,  as  a  part  of  this,  by  the  delib^ 
erately  calculated  influence  with  which  the  teacher  operates.  The 
consideration  may  only  serve  to  shape  our  definition  by  suggesting 
the  use  of  some  such  term  as  molding  or  developing  the  self-activity 
of  our  pupil,  as  a  substitute  for  the  popular  but  less  accurate  con- 
ception of  the  teacher  as  imparting  gifts  or  as  training  faculties. 

But  the  question  now  raised,  as  to  the  capacity  of  A  to  supply 
Ikfs  needs,  seems  to  give  an  advantage  to  writers  like  Bain,  who 
desire  to  restrict  the  teacher's  province.  They  point  out  the  im- 
possibility of  one  man  caring  for  the  whole  life  of  a  pupil ;  it  is 
enough  for  him  to  look  after  the  attainment  of  knowledge — let  the 
body  and  the  character  be  the  care  of  others.  By  such  a  division 
of  labor,  they  argue,  you  will  increase  the  efliciency  of  the  teacher, 
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and  popular  opinion  will  appreciate  him  at  a  higher  rate,  for  it  will 
perceive  that  he  actually  performs  the  limited  task  allotted  to  him. 
We  have  already  sought  to  controvert  this  vi«:w  by  appealing  to 
the  unity  of  human  natiu%,  to  the  interdependence  of  all  its  parts ; 
we  can  now  only  yield  to  our  opponents  to  a  slight  extent  by  admit- 
ting that  workers  in  all  fields  must  nowadays  specialize,  and  that, 
altho  the  teacher  should  keep  his  attention  upon  the  whole  growth 
of  his  pupil,  he  does  mainly  come  into  contact  with  his  pupil  and 
influence  his  growth  during  the  hours  devoted  to  teaching.  But, 
while  so  far  admitting  the  facts  in  accordance  with  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  the  present  day,  we  must  entirely  avoid  using  terms  which 
would  exclude  physical  and  moral  effects  from  the  list  of  influences 
produced  by  the  teacher  during  these  hours  of  school.  Above  all, 
we  deny,  with  Herbart,  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  an  end 
in  itself;  we  believe  in  the  power  of  school  instruction  in  so-called 
secular  branches  to  produce  moral  effects ;  we  adopt  as  our  watch- 
word the  Herbartian  motto  *^erziehender  Unterricht" — ^instruction 
that  makes  for  character. 

§  14.  We  are  now  prepared  to  formulate  a  definition  of  edu- 
cation as  follows : — The  adult  portion  of  the  community,  organized 
In  the  forms  of  family,  the  state  (local  and  national),  the  church, 
And  various  miscellaneous  associations,  desires  to  promote  the  well- 
'being  of  the  rising  generation.  This  it  seeks  to  do  by  the  employ- 
ment of  certain  deliberate  modes  of  influence,  as  an  addition  to  the 
inevitable  influences  of  circumstance  and  environment  that  operate 
*upon  all  human  life.  These  specific  influences  are  called  education, 
.and  those  who  exercise  them  (whether  professionally  or  incident- 
ally) are  called  teachers. 

In  modem  times  the  care  of  the  intellect  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  more  especially  the  province  of  the  teacher,  since  other 
needs  of  the  rising  generation,  physical  and  moral,  are  provided 
for,  more  or  less  adequately,  apart  from  education.  This  narrower 
province  is  called  teaching,  but  a  complete  view  of  the  teacher's 
functions  cannot  be  limited  by  the  scope  of  this  term,  since  the 
teacher  is  compelled  to  recognize,  first,  the  claim  of  the  young  to 
be  educated  on  every  side  of  life,  and  secondly,  the  nature  of  man, 
which  exhibits  itself  as  a  united  whole,  displaying  simultaneous 
self-activity,  which  can  be  directed,  but  not  separated  into  a  collec- 
tion of  powers  or  faculties.  J.  J.  Pindlay. 

(Adapted  from  an  article  contributed  to  the  London  Journal  qf 
Education. ) 
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Educational  Classics. 

frocbet  on  ''Rome  and  School/^ 

I N  the  home  the  child  grows  up  to  boyhood  and  school  age; 
therefore  school  should  [grow  out  of  and]  join  itself 
on  to  the  home.  To-day,  the  first  and  most  indispensable 
demand  of  human  development  and  training,  complete, 
or  tending  to  completeness,  is  tmion  of  mstrtiction  with 
life;  union  of  hoTne-  and  school-life. 

The  welfare  of  mankind  can  be  restored  only  from  the  quiet 
private  sanctuary  of  home.  At  the  founding  of  each  new  family, 
our  heavenly  Father,  eternally  working  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
speaks  to  the  parents  thru  the  heaven  He  has  opened  in  their  hearts. 
The  same  call  goes  forth  to  all  mankind,  to  every  individual,  to 
represent  humanity  in  pure  development,  man  in  his  ideal  form. 

Shall  we,  then,  always  choke  up  afresh  the  well  of  life  which 
God  has  made  to  spring  up  in  man's  soul  and  spirit;  in  every  one's 
heart?  Shall  we  rob  ourselves,  our  children,  our  pupils,  of  this 
unutterable  joy,  that  within  their  hearts  shall  flow  the  spring  of 
eternal  life?  Will  you,  parents  and  guardians,  continue  to  compel 
educators  and  teachers  of  your  children  to  dam  up  with  rubbish, 
the  source  of  life  in  them,  and  to  hedge  it  round  with  thicket? 
[This  ^Mamming-up  the  spring  of  life  with  rubbish,  and  this 
fencing-in  with  thicket,"  is  meant  as  an  easily  intelligible  meta- 
phor for  the  ordinary  school-work,  that  stupefies  in  place  of  bright- 
ening the  scholar;  makes  him  hate  learning  and  Science,  in  place 
of  finding  it  ^^ore  musical  than  is  Apollo's  lute."] 

Parents  reply:  ^^Unless  thus  equipped,  our  sons  are  good 
for  nothing  in  the  world;  they  grow  up,  and  who  is  to  feed  them? 
Wherewithal  shall  they  be  clothed?"  Fools!  You  shall  not  be 
answered ;  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God;"  for  that  you  would 
not  understand,  estranged  as  you  are  from  Gkxl  and  yourselves. 
This  is  the  reply :  "Do  you  desire  for  your  children,  a  dull  brood- 
ing life,  poor  in  knowledge,  deed,  and  work?"  The  human  race 
is  to  enjoy  wisdom  and  intelligence,  to  possess  energy  and  activity, 
far  beyond  what  we  at  present  guess. 

DIBECTIONS   WHICH   TRAINING   SHOULD   TAKE: 

1.  To  awaken,  nourish,  and  strengthen  the  religious  sentiment, 
which  keeps  the  human  heart  in  union,  and  unites  it  ever  more 
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closely,    with    God.     ...     In    Accord    with,   and    as   Meams 
to  this: 

2.  To  get  by  heart  religious  sayings,  upon  nature  and  man 
and  their  relations  to  God,  to  be  used  in  prayer:  as  a  mirror,  in 
which  the  boy  may  behold  his  original  feelings,  guesses,  and  en- 
deavors after  union  with  God,  and  thus  hold  them  fast. 

5.  Care,  knowledge,  and  exercise  of  the  body  as  bearer  and 
instrument  of  the  mind ;  this,  by  means  of  orderly,  graduated  prac- 
tice, leading  to  bodily  perfection. 

4.  Contemplation  and  observation  of  nature  and  the  outer- 
world;  joined  to,  and  starting  from,  what  is  dose  at  hand;  seeking 
always  knowledge  of  the  nearer  environment  before  proceeding;  to 
the  more  distant. 

ff.  Acquirement  of  short  poems,  representing  nature  and  life; 
pieces  which  give  life  to  objects  of  nature  near  at  hand,  and  to 
events  of  home-life ;  and  show  the  meaning  of  these,  as  in  a  bright 
mirror;  especially  with  help  of  singing. 

6.  Exercises  in  language  and  speech;  setting  out  from  obser- 
vation of  nature,  and  the  outer-world,  but  passing  on  to  contempla- 
tion of  man's  inner-world:  always  keeping  chiefly  in  view  lan- 
guage and  speech  as  audible  means  of  representation. 

7.  Exercises  in,  and  for,  material  representation,  by  law  and 
rule,  proceeding  always  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  Hereto 
belong  representations  by  materials,  already  more  or  less  formed; 
as  building,  and  all  constructive  handwork :  works  in  paper,  paste- 
board, wood,  &c.  Lastly  and  specially,  shapes  made  out  of  un- 
shaped  but  shapeable  matter  [clay,  wax,  &c.]. 

8.  Exercises  with  lines  upon  a  surface,  in  constant,  express 
and  visible  reference  to  the  vertical  and  horizontal  directions.  .  .  . 
That  is,  drawmg-in  the  network,  according  to  ruje. 

9.  Perception  of  colors,  in  their  difference,  and  likeness :  with 
representation  of  them  in  given  spaces,  preserving  certain  form: 
painting  of  pictures  in  outline,  on  paper  ruled  in  network. 

10.  Play;  that  is,  voluntary  exercises  and  representations  of 
all  kinds. 

11.  Narrating  of  histories  and  legends,  fable  and  fairy-tales, 
adapted  to  events  of  the  day,  the  seasons,  real  life,  &c. 

IS.  Short  journeys  and  long  walks. 

USEFUI-     OCCUPATIONS. 

(His  special  point  being  that  home  and  school-life  should 
work  together,  in  tiie  boy's  training,  Froebel  points  out  that  the 
matters  above  specified  should  be  shared  between  domestic  and 
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scholastic  occupations:  he  suggests  employing  the  boy  in  errands 
or  messages  which  will  task  his  judgment,  and  require  concentration 
of  thought;  perhaps,  haying  him  directly  instructed  by  craftsmen, 
or  cultivators,  in  their  arts.) 

For  boys  towards  the  close  of  boyhood,  it  is  most  important 
to  spend  steadily  at  least  an  hour  or  two  daily  in  some  material 
occupation;  in  occupation  that  produces  something  useful. 
Weighty  good  results  for  their  future  life  would  follow:  for  a 
most  hurtful  effect  of  our  present  school-arrangements,  especially 
of  the  so-called  classical  sdiools,  is,  that  the  boy  when  entering 
them  leaves  behind  all  home-occupations,  all  useful  work. 

Genuine  experience  teaches  that  intellectual  occupation,  alter- 
nating with  bodily  work,  with  employment  for  useful  production, 
strengthens  not  the  body  alone,  but  yet  more  the  intellect,  in  the 
various  directions  of  mental  activity.  After  such  a  refreshing 
labor-bath — ^I  know  no  better  name — ^the  mind  will  set  about  its 
abstract  work  with  new  force  and  liveliness. 

Referring  to  ^^Leaming  by  heart  of  little  poems,  which  express 
nature  and  life,  especially  accompanied  by  song,"  Froebel  says: 
^'Nature  and  himian  life  speak  early,  to  man,  in  their  events :  but  in 
so  low  a  tone  that  the  boy's  unpracticed  ear  can  scarcely  perceive 
them,  still  less  put  them  into  his  own  language.  Seasons  and  day- 
times come  and  go :  spring,  with  her  buds  and  blossoms  fills  man — 
while  yet  a  boy — ^with  joy  and  life;  autumn  with  her  falling  leaves 
gives  him  longing  and  regret;  and  stem  winter,  a  sense  of  hard- 
ship overcome,  which  he  would  sadly  miss.  These  dim  feelings,  and 
many  like  them,  native  to  childhood,  are  not  to  be  neglected,  but 
recognized  and  ch^shed.  Life — our  adult  life — ^would  be  far 
poorer  and  emptier  than  it  is,  but  for  the  well  of  feeling  that  first 
opened  up,  in  childhood  and  youth." 

Nature  and  life  speak  to  man,  but  that  is  not  all.  Man  him- 
self wants  to  make  known  the  emotions,  the  presentiments,  thus 
awakened  in  him,  and  as  he  cannot  always  find  words  for  himself, 
words  should  be  given  him,  as  his  heart,  and  his  inner  sense,  in 
their  unfolding,  ask  for.  What  binds  man  to  man  is  not  external 
only,  nor  can  it  be  too  easily  expressed.  It  is  full  of  deep  sense  and 
meaning;  and  its  soft  chords  must  be  early  cherished  in  the  boy, 
not  by  direct  precept  which  is  apt  to  fetter  and  drill,  rather  than 
give  life.  Suggestion,  in  the  mirror  of  a  song,  without  pointed 
moral  application,  leaves  the  boy  that  freedom  of  heart  and  will 
which  is  needed  to  strengthen  and  develop  his  affectional  and  moral 
nature. 

Upon  practice  of  material  representation  in  space,  under  rule 
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and  law,  proceedings  from  simple  to  the  complex,  FrodM  says,  hb 
expression  being  somewhat  condensed. 

Man  is  developed  and  formed  for  the  attainment  of  his  true 
destination,  in  part  by  what  he,  as  a  boy,  receives  from  without 
and  takes  into  himself;  but,  incomparably  more  thru  what  he 
unfolds  and  represents  out  of  himself.  This  truth  is,  of  course,  ex- 
pressed in  the  very  words,  development  and  improvement.  Expe- 
rience and  history  teach,  that  the  human  beings  who  have  been 
most  truly  and  deeply  helpful  to  genuine  human  welfare,  became 
so,  far  more  by  what  they  produced  out  of  themselves  than  by 
what  they  took  in  from  without. 

As,  too,  the  perceiving  and  grasping  of  a  truth,  by  the  way 
of  life  and  action,  is  far  more  unfolding,  forming,  and  strength^i- 
ing,  than  the  mere  reception  of  it  in  word  and  idea:  so,  likeroe 
a  forming  by  and  in  matter,  in  life — ^by  doing,  connected  with 
thinking  and  speaking,  is  far  more  helpful  for  man's  development 
and  improvement,  than  is  representation  by  ideas  and  by  word, 
without  act  or  deed.  Instruction  in  methods  of  representing  in  and 
by  matter,  follows  observation  of  nature,  and  practice  in  language. 

The  boy's  life  and  action  have,  we  know,  but  one  aim :  his  life 
consists  in  this  external  representation  of  his  inner  nature,  his  force, 
specially  in  and  by  matter.  In  that  which  he  shapes,  the  boy  sees 
not  so  much,  outer  forms  which  should  enter  into  him;  he  sees  in 
them  his  own  spirit,  the  laws  and  activities  of  his  own  mind — and 
rightly  so.  The  function  of  teaching  and  instruction  is,  more  and 
more,  to  bring  out  of  man,  rather  than  put  into  him.  . . 

That  which  can  be  put  into  man  is — ^properly  speaking — 
there  already :  man  knows  it,  if  the  individual  does  not :  thus  it  is 
no  more  than  each  one  will,  by-and-by,  thru  the  laws  of  human- 
ity, unfold  out  of  himself.  But,  what  is  yet  to  be  developed  out 
of  humanity;  what  more  the  essence  of  hiunanity  possesses,  and 
ought  to  give  out — that  we  know  not  yet;  that  is  not  yet  man's 
possession!  We  only  know  that  man's  essence,  like  the  Spirit  of 
God,  is  eternally  unfolding. 

The  welfare  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race  consists  in  the 
complete  natural  and  reasonable  unfolding  of  the  human-being  and 
his  spiritual  forces,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  reason. 

CONCLUSION. 

If  we  endeavor  to  bring  to  a  focus  the  aim  and  amount  of 
development  which  man  has  acquired,  by  the  unfolding  method  of 
education  and  instruction  as  hitherto  described,  we  distinctly  see 
that  the  boy  is  ccnne  to  the  knowledge  of  his  independent  spiritual 
self;  or,  he  feels  and  knows  himself  to  be  a  spiritual  whole.     The 
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capacity  has  been  formed  in  him  to  perceive  a  whole,  in  its  unity 
and  variety.  There  has  begun  to  grow  in  him  ability  to  represent 
a  whole  in  its  necessary  parts;  to  realize  himself — ^his  essence — 
in  its  unity  and  in  the  manifoldness  of  its  being,  by  means  of  va- 
riety external  to  it.  Thus,  we  recognize  the  human-being,  at  the 
beginning  of  boyhood,  as  capable  of  what  is  highest  and  most  im- 
portant; the  fulJSlment,  viz.,  of  his  destiny,  or  function;  which  is, 
to  realize  the  divine  nature  in  him.  The  subsequent  life  of  man 
from  boyhood  on,  is  dedicated  to  making  this  capacity  grow  into 
sure  skill — ^into  consciousness — into  insight  and  deamess — ^into  a 
freely  arranged  life. 

8eUctioii8  from  the  Cnritfnge  of  Horace  Mann. 

I ENCEFORTH,  so  long  as  I  hold  this  office,  I  dedicate  my- 
self  to  the  supremest  welfare  of  mankind  on  earth. — 
(Horace  Mann's  Diary,  the  day  he  began  his  work  as 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.) 

.  .  .  Let  education,  then,  teach  children  this  great 
truth,  written,  as  it  is,  on  the  fore-front  of  the  universe,  that  God 
has  so  constituted  this  world,  into  which  He  has  sent  them,  that 
whatever  is  really  and  truly  valuable  may  be  possessed  by  all,  and 
possessed  in  exhaustless  abundance.   .    .    . 

.  .  .  If  I  had  fallen  into  errors,  no  one  could  have  been  more 
rejoiced  than  myself  to  have  them  pointed  out,  for  I  regard  the 
man  who  detaches  an  error  from  my  mind  as  more  my  benefactor, 
than  he  who  should  extract  a  cancer  from  my  vitals ;  and  if  friends 
are  so  faithless  as  not  to  disclose  one's  faults,  it  is  almost  worth 
while  to  have  an  enemy  to  expose  them.  .   .   . 

...  It  did  not  at  all  enter  into  my  present  purpose  as  a 
motive,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  not  unworthy  of  reipark,  that  the  pres- 
ent year  (1847)  completes  the  second  century  since  the  Free  Schools 
of  Massachusetts  were  first  established.  In  1647,  when  a  few  scat- 
tered and  feeble  settlements,  almost  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  for- 
est, were  all  that  constituted  the  colony  of  Massachusetts ;  when  the 
entire  population  consisted  of  twenty-one  thousand  souls ;  when  the 
external  means  of  the  people  were  small,  their  dwellings  humble, 
and  their  raiment  and  subsistence  scanty  and  homely;  when  the 
whole  valuation  of  all  the  colonial  estates,  both  public  and  private, 
would  hardly  equal  the  inventory  of  many  a  private  individual  at 
the  present  day ;  when  the  fierce  eye  of  the  savage  was  nightly  seen 
glaring  from  the  edge  of  the  surrounding  wilderness,  and  no  de- 
fence or  succor  was  at  hand ;  it  was  then,  amid  all  these  privations 
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and  dangers,  that  the  Pflgrim  Fathers  conceived  the  magnificent 
idea  of  a  Free  and  Universal  Education  for  the  People;  and,  amid 
all  their  poverty,  they  stinted  themselves  to  a  still  scantier  pittance; 
amid  all  their  toils,  they  imposed  upon  themselves  still  more  burden- 
some labors ;  amid  all  their  perils,  they  braved  still  greater  dangers, 
that  they  might  find  the  time  and  the  means  to  reduce  their  grand 
conception  to  practice.  Two  divine  ideas  filled  their  great  hearts, 
— ^their  duty  to  God  and  to  posterity.  For  the  one,  they  built  the 
church;  for  the  other,  they  opened  the  school.  Religion  and 
Knowledge . — ^two  attributes  of  the  same  glorious  and  eternal  truth, 
— and  that  truth,  the  only  one  on  which  immortal  or  mortal  happi- 
ness can  be  securely  founded. 

As  an  innovation  upon  all  preexisting  policy  and  usages,  the 
establishment  of  Free  Schools  was  the  boldest  ever  promulgated, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  As  a  theory,  it  could 
have  been  refuted  and  silenced  by  a  more  formidable  array  of  argu- 
ment and  experience  than  was  ever  marshalled  against  any  other 
opinion  of  human  origin.  But  time  has  ratified  its  soundness.  Two 
centuries  now  proclaim  it  to  be  as  wise  as  it  was  courageous,  as  ben- 
eficent as  it  was  disinterested.  It  was  one  of  those  grand  mental 
and  moral  experiments  whose  effects  cannot  be  determined  in  a 
single  generation.  But  now,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
hiunan  life  is  computed,  we  are  the  sixth  generation  from  its  found- 
ers ;  and  have  we  not  reason  to  be  grateful  both  to  God  and  man 
for  its  unnumbered  blessings?  The  sincerity  of  our  gratitude  must 
be  tested  by  oiur  efforts  to  perpetuate  and  improve  what  they  es- 
tablished.    The  gratitude  of  the  lips  only  is  an  unholy  offering. 

In  surveying  our  vast  country, — ^the  rich  savannas  of  the 
South,  and  the  almost  interminable  prairies  of  the  West, — ^that  great 
valley,  where,  if  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  set  down  togeth^*, 
they  could  find  ample  subsistence, — ^the  ejaculation  involuntarily 
bursts  forth,  ^^Wht  weae  they  not  colonized  by  men  uke  thx 
PiLOEiM  Fathers  ?" — and  as  we  reflect,  how  different  would  have 
been  the  fortunes  of  this  nation,  h«ul  those  states, — already  so  num- 
erous, and  still  extending,  circle  beyond  circle,  been  founded  by  men 
of  high,  heroic,  Puritan  mold; — ^how  different  in  the  eye  of  a 
righteous  Heaven,  how  different  in  the  estimation  of  the  wise  and 
good  of  all  contemporary  nations,  how  different  in  the  fortunes  of 
that  vast  procession  of  the  generations  which  are  yet  to  rise  up  over 
all  those  wide  expanses,  and  to  follow  each  other  to  the  end  of  time; 
— as  we  reflect  upon  these  things,  it  seems  almost  pious  to  repine  at 
the  ways  of  Providence;  resignation  becomes  laborious,  and  we  are 
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forced  to  choke  down  our  murmurings  at  the  will  of  Heaven !  Is  it 
the  solution  of  this  deep  mystery,  that  our  ancestors  did  as  much 
in  their  time,  as  it  is  ever  given  to  one  generation  of  men  to  accom- 
plish, and  have  left  to  us  and  to  our  descendants  the  completion  of 
the  glorious  work  they  began? 

.  .  .  But  sometimes,  the  rich  farmer,  the  opulent  manufac- 
turer, or  the  capitalist,  when  sorely  pressed  with  his  legal  and  moral 
obligation  to  contribute  a  portion  of  his  means  for  the  education 
of  the  young,  replies, — either  in  form  or  in  spirit, — ^•^My  lands,  my 
machinery,  my  gold,  and  my  silver,  are  mine ;  may  not  I  do  what  I 
will  with  my  own?**  There  is  one  supposable  case,  and  only  one, 
where  this  argument  would  have  plausibility.  If  it  were  made  by 
an  isolated,  solitary  being, — a  being  having  no  relations  to  a  com- 
munity around  him,  having  no  ancestors  to  whom  he  had  been  in- 
debted for  ninety-nine  parts  in  every  hundred  of  all  he  possesses, 
and  expecting  to  leave  no  posterity  after  him, — ^it  might  not  be 
easy  to  answer  it.  If  there  were  but  one  family  in  this  western 
hemisphere,  and  one  only  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  these  two 
families  bore  no  civil  and  social  relations  to  each  other,  and  were 
to  be  the  first  and  last  of  the  whole  race,  it  might  be  difficult,  except 
on  very  high  and  almost  transcendental  grounds,  for  either  one  of 
them  to  show  good  cause  why  the  other  should  contribute  to  help  to 
educate  children  not  his  own.  And  perhaps  the  force  of  such  an 
appeal  would  be  still  further  diminished,  if  the  nearest  neighbor  of 
a  single  family  upon  oiur  planet  were  as  far  from  the  earth  as 
Uranus  or  Sirius.  In  self-defence,  or  in  selfishness,  one  might  say 
to  the  other,  **What  are  your  fortunes  to  me?  You  can  neither 
benefit  nor  molest  me.'* 

.  .  .  The  distinctive  and  substantial  difference  between  a 
republic  and  a  despotism  consists  in  the  sovereignty  or  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  people  composing  them.  There  may  be  the  form  and 
theory  of  an  arbitrary  government,  while  the  nominal  possessors  of 
power  feel  constrained  to  yield  continual  deference  to  the  popular 
voice.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  written  constitution,  and 
all  the  administrative  forms  of  a  free  government,  while  a  portion 
of  the  people  are  incapable  of  understanding  a  single  one  of  all 
the  momentous  questions  which  are  submitted  to  their  decision, — a 
portion,  therefore,  as  much  governed  by  others,  in  all  the  votes  they 
give,  in  all  the  dogmas  they  take  up,  and  in  all  the  party  watch- 
words they  shout,  as  the  subjects  of  the  sternest  despotism  are  gov- 
erned by  their  hereditary  masters.  The  means  of  government  may 
be  different,  but  the  abjectness  and  servility  of  the  governed  are  as 
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real  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other ;  and  the  f  actionist  or  demagog 
who  inflames  or  wheedles,  is  as  irresponsible  as  the  lord  who  com- 
mands. Now,  in  a  republic,  the  number,  or  proportion,  of  this 
class,  who  never  think  for  themselves,  and  who  therefore  always  act 
at  the  dictation  of  others ;  and  who,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  fall, 
by  force  of  their  own  gravitation,  into  the  hands  of  selfish  and 
profligate  men, — ^this  number  may  go  on  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  until  they  become  a  majority  of  the  whole;  or,  at  least,  until, 
in  all  cases  of  emergency,  they  hold  the  balance  of  power,  while  the 
forms  of  the  republic  may  remain  unchanged, — ^nay,  these  very 
forms  may  be  converted  into  a  more  efficient  engine  than  ever  be- 
fore existed  for  wielding  the  selfish  and  irresponsible  power  whidi 
is  the  most  execrable  element  in  despotism  itself.  One  after  an- 
other, intelligent  and  conscientious  men  may  drop  out  of  the  ranks, 
and  their  places  be  supplied  by  those  whcHU  ignorance  and  imbecil- 
ity have  prepared  to  become  slaves,  until,  by  a  transition  so  gradual 
and  stealthy,  as  to  excite  no  alarm,  the  nominal  republic  may  be- 
come an  actual  oligarchy, — a  government  of  a  select  few,  not,  how- 
ever, the  selected  best,  but  the  selected  worst.  There  is  no  antidote 
or  preventive  against  such  a  national  catastrophe,  but  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  whole  people. 

.  .  .  Travelers  inform  us,  that  in  some  of  the  vast  deserts 
of  the  eastern  continent,  the  course  of  the  wayfarers  across  the 
trackless  waste  is  maiked  by  the  bleaching  bones  of  mighty  cara- 
vans that  had  perished  on  their  way,  in  traversing  the  desolate  ex- 
panse. Spread  out  upon  the  arid  sands,  or  heaped  in  mounds, 
these  relics  of  the  dead  give  warning  of  the  dangers  by  which  they 
had  been  overwhelmed.  The  pilgrim  troop,  or  merchant  company, 
as  they  pass  along  and  behold  these  eloquent  memorials  of  others' 
fate,  are  admonished  to  press  on  with  vigor,  that  they  may  reach 
the  place  of  safety.  Even  thus,  along  the  track  of  time,  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  do  historic  memorials, — like  vast  moniunental  piles, 
upon  the  right  hand  and  upon  the  left, — ^make  known  to  us  the 
causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  ancient  and  of  modem  republics. 
They  fell  thru  the  ignorance  and  debasement  of  the  people  that 
composed  them.  But  for  these,  Greece,  having  revivified  her  spirit 
by  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  turned  her  Pantheon  into  a 
temple  of  the  living  and  true  God,  might,  to  this  day,  have  spread 
far  more  than  her  ancient  happiness  and  splendor  over  those  beau- 
tiful regions  where  now  the  Mahommedan  bears  sway ;  and,  but  for 
these,  Rome  might  have  adopted  the  principles  of  that  purer  faith 
which  was  preached  to  her  by  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  and  saved 
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the  world  from  the  thousand  years  of  unspeakable  horrors,  which 
the  Dark  Ages  inflicted  upon  it.  Happy  wiU  our  young  Republic 
be,  if,  forewarned  by  the  perdition  of  others,  she  avoids  their  fate 
by  avoiding  the  causes  that  incurred  it. 

.  .  .  The  object  of  the  Common  School  system  of  Massachu- 
setts was  to  give  to  every  child  in  the  Commonwealth  a  free, 
straight,  solid  pathway,  by  which  he  could  walk  directly  up  from 
the  ignorance  of  an  infant  to  a  knowledge  of  the  primary  duties  oi 
a  man;  and  could  acquire  a  power  and  an  invincible  will  to  dis- 
charge them.  Have  our  children  such  a  way?  Are  they  walking 
in  it?  Why  do  so  many,  who  enter  it,  falter  therein?  Are  there 
not  many  who  miss  it  altogether?  What  can  be  done  to  reclaim 
them?  What  can  be  done  to  rescue  faculties,  powers,  divine  en- 
dowments, graciously  designed  for  individual  and  social  good,  from 
being  perverted  to  individual  and  social  calamity?  These  are  the 
questions  of  deep  and  intense  interest,  which  I  have  proposed  to 
myself,  and  upon  which  I  have  sought  for  information  and 
counsel.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  education  of  the  whole  people,  in  a  republican 
government,  can  never  be  attained  without  the  consent  of  the  whole 
people.  Compulsion,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  is  not  an  available 
instrument.  Enlightenment,  not  coercion,  is  our  resource.  The 
nature  of  education  must  be  explained.  The  whole  mass  of  mind 
must  be  instructed  in  regard  to  its  comprehension  and  enduring  in- 
terests. We  cannot  drive  our  people  up  a  dark  avenue,  even  tho 
it  be  the  right  one;  but  we  must  hang  the  starry  lights  of  knowl- 
edge about  it,  and  show  them  not  only  the  directness  of  its  course  to 
the  goal  of  prosperity  and  honor,  but  the  beauty  of  the  way  that 
leads  to  it. 

In  some  districts  there  will  be  but  a  single  man  or  woman,  in 
some  towns  scarcely  half  a  dozen  men  or  women,  who  have  espoused 
this  noble  enterprise.  But  whether  there  be  half  a  dozen  or  but 
one,  they  must  be  like  the  little  leaven  which  a  woman  took  and  hid 
in  three  measures  of  meal.  Let  the  intelligent  visit  the  ignorant 
day  by  day,  as  the  oculist  visits  the  blind  man  and  detaches  the 
scales  from  his  eyes,  until  the  living  sense  leaps  to  the  living  light. 

Let  the  zealous  seek  contact  and  communion  with  those  who 
are  frozen  up  in  indifference,  and  thaw  off  the  icebergs  wherein 
they  lie  imbedded.  Let  the  love  of  the  beautiful  childhood,  the 
love  of  country,  the  dictates  of  reason,  the  admonitions  of  con- 
science, the  sense  of  religious  responsibility  be  plied,  in  mingled  ten- 
derness and  earnestness,  until  the  obdurate  and  dark  mass  of  ava- 
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rice,  ignorance,  and  prejudice  shall  be  disupated  by  their  blended 
light  and  heat.  .  .  . 

.    .    .   The  Board,  therefore,  have  no  voice,  they  have  no 
organ,  by  which  they  can  make  themselves  heard,  in  the  distant 
villages  and  hamlets  of  this  land,  where  those  juvenile  habits  are 
now  forming,  where  those  processes  of  thought  and  feeling  are, 
now,  tO"day,  maturing,  which,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence, 
will  find  an  arm,  and  become  resistless  might,  and  wiU  uphold,  or 
rend  asunder,  our  social  fabric*     The  Board  may, — I  trust  they 
will, — be  able  to  collect  light  and  to  radiate  it ;  but  upon  the  people, 
upon  the  people,  will  still  rest  the  great  and  inspiring  duty  of  pre- 
scribing to  tiie  next  generation  what  their  fortunes  shall  be,  by 
determining  in  what  manner  they  shall  be  educated.     For  it  is  the 
ancestors  of  a  people  who  prepare  and  predetermine  all  the  great 
events  in  that  people's  history;  their  posterity  only  collect,  and 
read  them.    No  just  judge  wiU  ever  decide  upon  the  moral  respon- 
sibility of  an  individual,  without  first  ascertaining  what  kind  of 
parents  he  had; — nor  will  any  just  historian  ever  decide  upon  the 
honor  or  the  infamy  of  a  people,  without  placing  the  character  of 
its  ancestors  in  the  judgment-balance.     If  the  system  of  national 
instruction,  devised  and  commenced  by  Charlemagne,  had  been  con- 
tinued, it  would  have  changed  the  lustory  of  the  French  people. 
Such  an  event  as  the  French  Revolution  never  would  have  happened 
with  free  schools.     The  mobs,  the  riots,  the  burnings,  the  lynch- 
ings,  perpetrated  by  the  men  of  the  present  day,  are  perpebrated 
because  of  their  vicious  or  defective  education  when  children.     We 
see,  and  feel,  the  havoc  and  the  ravage  of  their  tigel^pa8sions,  now, 
when  they  are  full  grown;  but  it  was  years  ago  that  they  w&rt 
whelped  and  suckled.     And  so,  too,  if  we  are  derdict  from  our 
duty,  in  this  matter,  our  children,  in  their  turn,  will  suffer.     If  we 
permit  the  vulture's  eggs  to  be  incubated  and  hatched,  it  will  then 

be  too  late  to  take  care  of  the  lambs.  .  .  . 

(To  be  continued. ) 


A  valuable  piece  of  educational  research,  says  the  Boston  Trans- 
cript,  would  be  comparative  study  of  a  number,  say  ten  thousand, 
of  ordinary  letters  written  fifty  years  ago,  with  a  similar  number  of 
epistles  dated  in  this  year  of  grace.  What  the  results  would  give, 
no  man  of  course  may  predict,  but  it  may  be  strongly  suspected 
that  the  investigation  would  reveal  that  good  spelling,  grammar, 
and  composition  were  rarer  accomplishments  in  1858  than  in  1903. 
Hie  increased  demand  for  good  English  is  what  makes  its  scarcity 
more  strikingly  apparent  to-day  than  it  was  in  former  years. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

Mr.  George  H.  Cockbum,  a  member  of  the  Mosely  commission 
which  recently  visited  our  schools,  left  us  before  his  return  to  Eng- 
land a  timely  word  of  suggestion  which  is  well  worth  pondering. 
He  found  that  Americans  are  too  lavish  in  their  expenditure  for 
school  buildings  and  that  some  of  the  money  thus  spent  might  be 
more  advantageously  employed  in  raising  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers.  He  found,  and  in  this  the  members  of  the  Mosely  com- 
mission were  almost  unanimous,  that  we  have  not  enough  men 
teachers.  While  feeling  satisfied  that  there  should  be  a  preponder- 
ance of  women  teachers  for  pupils  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  assured  that  pupils  beyond  that  age  should  be  taught  by  men. 
The  dearth  of  men  teachers  had  been  explained  to  him  as  due  to 
the  low  salaries  paid.  As  a  man  of  affaira  well  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  teachers,  he  was  convinced  that  the  salaries  paid  men 
teachers  in  America  are  altogether  too  low.  Salaries  here,  he 
said*  are  about  the  same  as  those  paid  in  England,  but  across  the 
sea  the  expenses  are  much  lower  than  here.  That  is  why  he  ad- 
vised a  little  more  consideration  for  the  needs  of  the  teacher.  The 
burden  for  the  beautif3dng  of  the  schools  ought  certainly  not  to  be 
placed  wholly  upon  the  teachers.  We  thank  Mr.  Cockbum  for 
placing  the  matter  squarely  before  the  people  of  this  coimtry. 

Among  the  many  good  things  that  the  past  year  brought  to  the 
editor,  he  is  especially  thankful  for  the  many  encouraging  letters 
from  subscribers.  There  has  been  criticism  of  course.  But  that  is 
what  is  wanted  for  closer  adaptation  to  the  actual  needs  of  the 
readers.  The  letters  telling  of  specific  instances  where  Educational 
Foundations  has  proved  helpful  have  been  particularly  appreciated. 

Thus  one  superintendent  wrote:  ^^Your  magazine  has  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  larger  aspects  of  education,  and  my  teachers  and 
their  pupils  have  been  made  the  happier  by  my  awakening. ''^ 

A  former  country  teacher  writes:  ^^I  had  lost  courage  and  in- 
tended to  take  up  the  study  of  law  when  your  magazine  came  to 
me  and  taught  me  that  great  work  can  be  done  in  education.  I 
studied  faithfully  the  contents  of  every  issue  and  passed,  with  high 
standing,  a  principalis  examination.  My  present  place  pays 
double  the  salary  I  had  a  year  ago.  ^^ 
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In  al]  state  examinations,  and  especially  also  in  New  York  city, 
where  the  requirements  in  pedagogical  subjects  demand  something 
more  than  a  smattering  of  pedagogical  terminology  and  a  superfi- 
cial acquaintance  with  professional  stock  phrases,  the  earnest  stu- 
dents of  Educational  Foundations  have  invariably  won  high  rank. 
Several  friends  refer  in  their  letters  to  the  help  received  in  their 
preparation  for  these  tests. 

Among  the  educational  leaders  are  several  who  have  assured  the 
editor  of  the  interest  with  which  they  read  every  number.  One 
man,  to  whom  the  country  is  greatly  indebted  for  the  working  out 
of  the  vacation  school  idea,  called  upon  him  yesterday  to  tell  him 
how  he  came  to  subscribe.  "  I  was  the  guest,"  he  said,  "  at  the 
house  of  the  principal  of  a  large  New  York  city  school.  One  even- 
ing I  picked  up  from  his  desk  a  number  of  your  present  volume  and 
read  it  with  such  interest  that  I  decided  then  and  there  that  I 
could  not  afford  to  do  without  Educational  Foundations.''^ 

The  principal  of  an  important  grammar  school  whose  opinion  is 
highly  valued  writes:  •^It  seems  to  me  that  Educational  Founda- 
tions is  better  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  I  have  taken  it  since 
its  first  issue.  Of  all  the  educational  periodicals  that  come  to  my 
table  this  little  magazine  is  probably  the  most  helpful  to  me.**^ 

A  trainer  of  teachers  in  the  South  writes:  "The  course  in 
Foundations  is  so  very  good  that  I  have  asked  all  my  classes  in  ed- 
ucation to  subscribe.  I  owe  it  largely  to  the  strength  received 
firom  former  volumes  of  your  magazine,  that  I  am  enabled  to  do 
my  share  in  the  training  of  teachers.  While  I  read  many  educa- 
tional papers  I  have  received  the  most  real  solid  help  from  yours,  '"* 

Of  course  occasionally  there  comes  a  letter  finding  fault.  One 
which  is  especially  critical  begins,  "  Educational  Foundations 
is  the  driest  thing  I  know  of,**^  and  goes  on  to  explain  that  the 
teachers  with  whom  the  writer  is  associated  all  share  his  opinion. 
On  looking  into  the  matter  it  was  found  that  the  teachers  expected 
to'  obtain  the  regulation  devices  and  other  milk  for  babes.  Is  it 
strange  that  these  teachers  receive  so  low  a  salary  that  the  sub- 
scription price  is  a  matter  of  such  serious  importance  with  than 
that  their  disappointment  is  keen?  Teachers  who  do  not  want  to 
enter  upon  a  serious  study  of  education  should  subscribe  for  some 
other  periodical.  Educational  Foundations  has  mapped  out  for 
itself  a  particular  problem  and  cannot  make  room  for  catch-penny 
material. 
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It  is  well  that  the  friends  of  this  magazine  should  keep  its  pur- 
pose in  mind.  There  is  a  long  list  of  so-called  educational  papers 
whose  subscription  list  is  built  up  by  the  supply  of  ready-made 
recipes  for  immediate  application  in  school  work.  They  serve  a 
useful  end  at  the  present  stage  of  professional  development  among 
teachers.  This  magazine,  as  its  name  indicates,  deals  primarily 
with  the  fundamentals,  seeking  to  enable  the  student  to  devise  his 
own  recipes  and  be  his  own  master. 

The  series  of  articles  on  Greek  art  came  to  a  dose  in  the  De- 
cember number.  The  editor  expects  to  have,  before  the  end  of  the 
present  volume,  an  article  or  two  on  Roman  art,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  outline  of  the  classic  period.  Meanwhile  he  is  trying  to 
comply  also  with  requests  for  discussions  of  the  character  of  Greek 
life  in  ancient  times.  The  larger  plan  which  he  hopes  to  complete 
in  1906  is  to  supplement  the  history  of  Greek  art  already  published, 
by  outlines  of  Gi*eek  literature  and  the  general  history  of  Greece. 
In  this  frame  the  history  of  Greek  education,  which  is  to  follow, 
will  have  a  richer  meaning  than  it  would  have  without  these  intro- 
ductory studies.  Professor  Mahafiy^s  work,  which  is  the  best  that 
is  accessible  in  the  English  language,  wiU  supply  the  basis  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  course.  A  study  of  Socrates  by  the  editor  will 
conclude  the  series. 
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Study  SyllabC 

8cbool  Dieciptinc 

I.     Greneral  Law :  The  unity  of  the  pupil  with  the  school  organ- 


A.     Unifying  qualities  in  the  teacher.      {The  mind   of  the 
teacher  and  of  the  pupil  must  meet.) 

1  System. 

a  A  time  for  everything, 
b  A  place  for  everything, 
c     Everything  in  its  time  and  place. 

2  Energy. 

a     Quiet — ^active. 

b     Always  a  reserve  force. 
8     Vigilance. 

a     Knows  his  school. 

b     Prevents  disruption. 

c     Encourages  self  government. 
4     Will  power.    (Not  wilfulness.) 

a     Define — Its  function. 

b     Self  control — eliminates  anger  and  antagonism. 

c     Self  confidence — ^gains  confidence  of  pupil. 
6     Culture. 

a     Of  mind — ^not  priggishness. 
( 1 )     Begets  a  desire  to  learn. 

b     Of  manner,  treatment,  dress,  character. 

(1)  Respects  the  child. 

(2)  Wins  the  child's  respect. 
(8)     Culture  contact. 

c     Of  voice  and  eye. 

( 1 )  The  voice  well  modulated,  the  eye  alert  and  con- 
fident. 

(2)  Communicates  culture  to  the  child. 

6  Heart  power. 

a     Grenuine  charact^  worth, 
b    Love  for  your  work, 
c    Love  for  your  pupil. 

7  Teaching  power. 

a     Ability  to  enlist  and  direct  energies, 
b     Interested  in  educational  problems. 


*See  note  under  this  department  last  month. 
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c    An  educational  tone. 
8     Managing  power. 

a    A  man  among  men. 

b     Everything  turned  to  advantage. 
Unifying  qualities  in  the  school.     {The  pupU  it  a  part  of 
the  9chool  organism  unity.) 

1  The  school  as  a  whole, 
a     School  exercises. 

(1)  Singing. 

(2)  Physical  exercise. 
(8)     Devotional  exercises. 

(4)     Combined  movements.     (Caution — ^no  machin- 
ery for  machinery's  sake.) 

2  Classification.    (Grades.) 
a     Its  basis. 

b     Promotions. 

(1)  When?     («)  Why? 
c     Exceptions. 

d     Individual  instruction  in  classes, 
e    Does  the  process  of  *^ding  the  pupil"  necessitate  in- 
dividual instruction? 
8     The  program. 

a     Must  be  established. 

b     Must  be  established  scientifically. 

(1 )  The  fatigue  point  in  children. 

(a)  Weariness  is  a  sign  by  which  nature  gives: 
notice  that  strength  is  disappearing  and 
that  tissues  must  be  rebuilt  and  restored. 

(b)  Distinction  between  weariness  and  "chronic 
weariness." 

(c)  The  child  should  be  required  to  do  no  more 
than  that  which  he  can  do  without  over  exer- 
tion, and  which  wiU  gradtuJly  develop  addi- 
tional power  from  day  to  day. 

(2)  Fatigue  hours. 

(a)  Retentive  power. 

A.  M.     First  hour,  89% ;  last  hour,  68%. 
P.  M.     First  hour,  76% ;  last  hour,  77%. 

(b)  Correct  order:  Arithmetic,  elementary  sci- 
ence, reading,  drawing,  geography,  history. 

(8)     Fatigue  remedies. 

(a)     Recitation  and  songs. 
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(b)  Pure  air. 

(c)  Change  of  subject. 

(d)  InduBtrial  work  and  physical  exercise. 

(e)  Proper  temi>erature. 
(  f )  Avoidance  of  irorry. 

c     Provides  for  both  study  and  recitation  of  each  lesscm. 

1  Hie  study  class.     (Pupils  in  active  unity.) 
a    Adjustment  of  condition  of  pupils. 

( 1 )     Between  recitation  periods.  Secure  phys- 
ical comfort     All  things  needful  for 
work, 
b     Assignment  of  work. 

(1)  Connections  made  for  pupil's  appercep- 
tion. 

(2)  Assignments  definite. 

(a)  Oral. 

(b)  Written  upon  board, 
c     Pause  for  class  concentration. 

d     No  interruptions  from  study  class. 

2  Hie  reciting  dass.    See  The  Recitation.) 
C.     Restoration  of  Broken  Unity. 

1  Law :  "The  pupil  who  breaks  the  unity  of  the  schod  or- 
ganism must  by  his  own  act  of  mind,  restore  it." 

2  The  principle  of  anarchy. 

"The  true  self  is  the  private  self."    *' Anarchy  u  the 
apotheoiis  of  the  private  self" 
S     The  principle  of  the  organized  social  unity. 
"The  true  self  is  the  social  self." 

4  The  aim  of  school  government. 

^^The  development  of  the  pupil's  higher  self  and  the 
subordination  of  his  lower  self." 

5  The  means.    "The  subordination  of  the  low^  self  to  the 
higher  self  in  the  life  of  the  teacher." 

a     Through  the  pupil's  desire  to  be  like  his  teacher. 

Unity  through  idealism. 

b    Through  the  pupil's  imitative  nature. 

6  Application  of  the  law. 

a  Not  what  the  teacher  will  do  about  it,  but  what  will 
you  (the  pupil)  do  about  it. 

b  The  unity  can  never  be  restored  until  the  pupil  re- 
stores it. 
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c     ^^In  the  effort  to  restore  unity  through  punishment 

the  teacher  too  often  widens  the  chasm."    The  pupil 

never  should  be  driven  out  of  the  unity, 
d     Punishment  must  naturally  follow  the  offense  and  be 

proportionate  to  it. 

( 1 )     No  retribution. 

(S)     Only  to  reestablish  unity, 
e     ^^The  offense  is  in  the  will,  the  choice,  of  the  pupil, 

and  not  in  the  external  deed." 

(1)     Differentiate. 

(a)  The  boy  who  plays  truant. 

(b)  The  boy  who  wishes  to  play  truant  and 
dares  not. 

(c)  The  boy  compelled  to  stay  out  but  who 
wishes  to  be  present. 

(£)  Since  the  offense  is  of  the  will,  the  whole  aim 
of  the  punishment  must  be  to  get  the  will  to  re- 
pudiate its  act. 

(8)  Until  such  a  repudiation  is  brought  about  the 
pupil  should  feel  that  he  is  severed  from  his 
school  unity. 

(a)  Reproof. 
General. 
Private. 
PubUc 

(b)  Privation  of  privileges. 

To  follow  and  be  measured  by  the  nature 
of  the  offense. 

(c)  Home  discipline. 

If  the  child  proves  obstinate  the  forces 
of  the  home  should  be  enlisted  to  secure 
reestablishment  of  the  school  unity. 
Princeton,  lU.  M.  6.  Cla&k,  Superintendent. 


The  amount  paid  out  in  the  United  States  per  capita  for  higher  ed- 
ucation inclusive  of  the  secondary  or  preparatory  schools  which  are 
in  direct  affiliation  with  the  universities  and  colleges,  is  thirty-five 
cents.  In  Switzerland  it  is  21.8  cents;  Great  Britain,  81.7  ;  Ger- 
many, 14.8;  Belgium,  11.4;  Austria,  11.8;  Norway,  8.8;  Hun- 
gary, 7.1;  Italy,  7;  Greece,  4.8;  Russia,  8.7,  and  Spain,  8.8. 
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Teachers'  Examinations. 
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flew  Torit  State  Onif orm  6;cafninatioii  Queetione. 

Friday,  August  14,  1908,  a.  m. 

OftTHOOEAPBT. 

1  accountant 

13  reminiscence 

95  extrayagance 

37  embarrass 

9  catarrh 

14  excel 

96  predicament 

97  tNMilevard 

38  elapsed 

Sflflcal 

15  innocent 

39  confidential 

4  plaintiff 

16  coerce 

98  diamond 

40  Illinois 

5  initial 

17  transcend 

99  chaUenge 

41  seised 

6  lineage 

18  Genesee 

SO  palatial 

49  Britain 

7  cessation 

19  worsted 

31  sheriff 

43  affidavit 

8  inflammatioii 

90  critical 

39  Manhattan 

44  proposal 

9  cavalry 

91  raisins 

S3  f renxy 

45  Mianeapoli» 

10  hemorrhage 

99  occupancy 

34  exuberant 

46  premature 

11  collision 

93  peaceable 

35  competitive 

47  musician 

9  punishable 

94  artilleiy 

36  permitted 

48  desirable 

49  license 

50  transgressor 

PHTVXOLOOT    AKD    STTGIXKX. 

1  Name  and  give  the  location  of  the  longest  three  bones  of  a)  the  leg; 

b)  the  arm. 
9  a)  Name  three  bones  of  the  cranium.    6)  Describe  the  sutures  of  the 

skuU. 

3  Name  and  give  the  location  of  the  salivary  glands. 

4  In  what  way  does  the  use  of  alcohol  affect  muscular  energy? 

5  a)  What  is  the  pulmonary  artery;  6)  its  function? 

6  Name  three  constituents  of  the  plasma. 

7  Name  two  common  gases  found  in  the  blood. 

8  What  are  the  three  principal  excretory  organs  of  the  body? 

9  Name  and  sive  the  location  of  the  strongest  tendon  of  the  body. 
10  State  four  hygienic  rules  to  be  observed  in  taking  exercise. 

▲xswxis. 
1  a)    Femur,  extends  from  hip- joint  to  the  knee;  tibia  and  fibula,  extend 

from  knee  to  ankle;  6)  Humerus,  extends  from  collar-bone  to  elbow; 

radius  and  ulna,  from  elbow  to  wrist 
9  a)   Temporal,  frontal,  and  parietal  bones;  6)   Sutures  are  the  joining 

fissures  of  the  skull  cap;  the  more  important  are  the  sagittal,  coronal, 

and  lambdoidal. 

3  Parotid,  back  of  angle  of  jaw  under  the  ear;  submaxillary,  under  ang^e 

of  jaw,  its  duct  opening  near  front  of  mouth;  sublingual,  in  front 
of  submaxillary  and  empties  under  the  tongue. 

4  Lessens  endurance  of  muscular  energy;  alcohol  increases  muscular  fa- 

tigue. 

5  a)  The  pulmonary  artery  runs  from  the  ventricle  to  the  lungs;  b)  sends 

blood  to  lungs. 

6  Water,  waste  elements   from  tissue^  and  nourishing  materials  for  the 

tissues. 

7  Oxygen  and  carbonic  add  gas. 

8  The  skin,  lungs  and  kidneys. 

9  Tendon  achilles  in  the  back  of  the  leg. 
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10  Avoid  fatigue;  be  in  open  air  as  much  as  possible;  exercise  should  be 
taken  regularly;  select  an  enjcyyable  form  of  exercise. 

AMERICAK  HmOET. 

1  a)  What  colony  was  settled  by  the  Swedes?    6)  Tell  how  Sweden  came  to 

lose  possessicm  of  this  colony. 
9  a)  Name  a  colony  that  was  not  molested  by  Indian  wars  and  give  a 

reason  for  its  freedom  from  such  wars.    6)  Mention  two  Indian  wars 

that  occurred  in  the  New  England  colonies. 
S  a)  Name  the  different  forms  of  government  in  the  colonies.    6)  DdBcribe 

one  of  the  forms  named. 

4  a) How  did  General  Wolfe  effect  the  capture  of  Quebec?    6)  What  wcire 

the  results  of  Wolfe's  victory? 

5  What  was  attempted  in  1777  by  a)  Gen.  Burgoync;  6)  Col.  St.  Leger? 

What  general  is  deserving  of  most  credit  for  the  defeat  of  e)  Bur- 
goyne's  plans;  d)  Col.  St.  Leger's  plans? 

6  a)  Name  three  leaders  of  the  Federalist  party.    6)  What  was  the  prin- 

cipal issue  between  the  Federalist  and  the  Anti-Federalist  parties? 

7  Define  the  boundaries  of  the  Oregon  country,  the  ownership  of  which  was 

in  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  England  in  1844. 
9  For  what  is  each  of  the  following  men  noted:  a)  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son; 6)  Gen.  Sam  Houston;  c)  Charles  Goodyear;  d)  George  Ban- 
croft; e)  Stephen  A.  Douglass? 
9  Describe  the  military  operations  of  Gen.  Grant  in  the  West  after  the 

surrender  of  Vicksburg. 
10  a)  What  event  gave  rise  to  great  agitation  of  civil  service  reform?    b) 
What  does  civil  service  reform  seek  to  accomplish? 

▲XBWEBS. 

1  a)  Delaware.    6)  Conquered  by  Dutch  from  the  New  Netherlands. 

8  Pennsylvania,  as  a  result  of  Penn's  kind  treatment  of  Indians;  6)  King 

Philip's  war,  Pequot  war. 
S  o)  Royal  provinces,  proprietory  government  and  free  governments  under 
charters;  b)  Royal  province:  being  appointed  governor,  people  elected 
members  of  the  Assembly. 

4  a)  By  scaling  the  heights  of  Abraham.     6)  Decided  the  French  and 

Indian  war. 

5  a)  An  invasion  of  New  York  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  with  the  pur- 

pose of  separating  New  England  from  New  York.     6)  Capture  of 
Fort  Schuyler,     c)  General  Schuyler,     d)  General  Herkimer. 

6  a)  Alexander    Hamilton,   John    Adams,    George   Washington,     b)  The 

adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

7  It  included  the  present  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  part 

of  Montana  and  Wyoming.     Principal  boundary  parallel  of  49  de- 
jrrecs  North. 

8  a)  Noted  abolitionist.     6)  Conquest  of  Texas,     e)  Inventor  of  rubbcfr 

shoe,     d)  Historian   of   United   States,     e)  United   States    Senator 
and  opponent  of  Lincoln. 

9  He  went  to  Chattanooga  and  raised  siege  there.    Battles  of  Lookout 

Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge.    Capture  of  East  Tennessee. 
10  a) The  abuse  of  Jackson's  administration.     6)    To  do  away  with  the 
spoils  system. 

GEKEBAL  HT8TOET. 

Answer  any  six. 
1  Name  the  chief  branches  of  the  Aryan  stock  of  languages. 
9  Name  the  chief  kingdoms  into  which  the  Greek  empire  fell  at  Alexan- 
der's death. 
3  Oi'tline   Rome's   conquest   of  the  Mediterranean  lands,  mentioning  in 
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order  the  diief  wan  of  conquest,  and  giving  thtf  date  of  the  coait 
countiy  that  waa  the  last  to  be  conquered. 

4  What  events  are  commonly  taken  as  maridng  the  ends  of  the  periods 

designated  as  amdmU  and  m^ditnalf    Give  also  the  dates. 

5  •)When  and  how  did  the  Western  Empire  faU?    6)When  and  how  did 

tlie  Eastern  Empire  terminate?  e)  When  and  how  was  the  Western 
Empire  revived?  d)  When  and  how  did  this  revived  ''Holj  Roman 
Empire***  formally  and  offldaliy  become  extinct? 

6  Give  the  date  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  En^and,  and  a  brief  state- 

ment of  its  most  iinportant  consequences. 

7  Give  some  account  of  Venice^  with  special  reference  to  the  time  when 

the  Venetian  state  was  at  its  lenitti. 

8  •)  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  liberation  and  nnHW'afion  of  lUJlj.    b) 

What  is  the  name  of  the  present  Idng? 


1  Sanskrit,  Iranian,  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  Germanic  and  Slavonian  or  Slavo- 

Lettic. 
9  Macedonia,  including  Greece,  Egypt  and  Syria. 
8  Punic  wars,  Spanish  wars,  Macedonian  and  Greek  wars,  Mithradatic  wars, 

JugurtUne  wars.  Wars  under  the  triumvirates.    Egypt,  SO  B.  C 

4  Hie  irruption  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  about  375  A.  D.,  marla  the  <kid  of 

the  ancient  period,  but  untU  476  A.  D.  it  was  a  transition  period.  The 
fall  of  Constantinople  in  1468  marks  the  end  of  the  medileval  period. 

5  •)  In  470,  wlien  Odoacer  became  the  first  barbarian  king.    6)  In  145S, 

when  the  Turin  captured  Constantinople,  c)  In  800,  wlien  Charle- 
magne was  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans,  d)  In  1807^  by  conquest 
of  Austria  by  Napoleon. 

6  Hie  year  1066,  A.  D.    It  brou^^t  England  into  contact  with  Europe; 

changed  the  characters  of  the  JBnglish  people;  broa^^t  in  learning; 
chanced  the  form  of  government  and  language. 

7  Personal  answer  required. 

8  a)  Sardinia  declared  war  on  Austria  in  1848.    Garibaldi  revested.    Both 

were  put  down.  Sardinia  sent  troops  to  Crimean  war.  War  between 
Sardinia  and  Austria,  1868-1860.  Sardinia  received  Tuscany,  Modena, 
Parma,  and  Romagna.  Sicily  and  Naples,  with  Umbria  and  Marches 
added  in  1860.  VenetU  added  in  1866.  Rome  made!  the  capital  in 
1870.    b)  Victor  Emmanuel  III. 


Answer  any  six. 

1  Define  (a)  degree  of  latitude,  (6)  degree  of  longitude. 

9  Name  the  principal  countries  in  which  the  Mdhammedan  rdigion  prevails 
in  whole  or  in  great  part,  and  state  to  what  races  the  respective 
peoples  chiefly  bdong. 

8  Describe  the  direct  or  shortest  course  from  San  Prandsco  to  Manila, 
naming  two  groups  of  islands  and  one  great  seaport  that  are  nearly 
on  that  course 

4  Name  ten  bays  or  gulfs  that  indent  the  coasts  of  North  America. 

6  Locate  the  Erie  canal,  the  Chicago  Drainage  canal,  the  Kaiser  Wilhefan 
canal,  and  the  Corinth  canal,  and  state  the  duef  commercial  advant- 
ages secured  by  each. 

6  Locate  five  important  cities  of  Asia,  and  tell  why  important. 

7  Thft  wide  use  of  the  bicycle  led  (a)  to  a  certain  improvement  in  countiy 

districts,  and  (&)  to  an  increased  importation  of  a  certain  tropical 
product 


1  •)  A  degree  of  latitude  is  the  distance  separating  two  parallels  of  lati- 
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tilde  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator.  6)  A  degree  of  longitude  is  the 
distance  between  two  meridians.  The  meridians  run  from  North  to 
South  thru  both  poles. 
9  Egypt,  Arabia,  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  Malay  archipelago,  Tripoli,  Al- 
geria, Morocco.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Malay  archipelago  belong  to 
the  Brown  race;  the  rest  belong  to  White  race. 

3  By  sea,  directly  across  the  Pacific  ocean.    Hawaiian  and  Caroline  islands. 

Honolulu. 

4  Hudson  bay.  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Massachusetts  bay.  Bay  of  Fundy, 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  Gulf  of  California,  San  Francisco  bay,  Bristol  bay. 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Gulf  of  Campeche. 

5  fProm  Lake  Erie  to  Hudscm  river.     From  Chicago  to  the  MississippL 

From  Kiel  to  the  Elbe.    Across  Isthmus  of  Corinth  in  Greece. 

6  Pekin  in  northeastern  part  of  China,  near  Tientsin  and  Gulf  of  Pechili; 

Capital  of  China,  Shanghai,  a  large  seaport,  eastern  coast  of  China. 
Hongkong,  southeastern  coast  of  China,  English  seaport  in  the  East. 
Saigon,  southern  part  of  French  Indo-C^ina  is  the  capital.  Bangkok, 
capital  of  Siam,  on  Gulf  of  Siam. 

7  a)  Good  roads,    b)  Rubber. 

EKGUSH   Ain>  AlCEBICAX   UTERATURB. 

Answer  any  six. 

1  Name  two  great  prose  writers  and  two  great  poets  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age,  and  give  a  brief  account  of  the  works  of  each. 

9  Give  a  brief  account  of  Addison's  writings  and  of  their  effect  upon  Eng- 
lish literature. 

3  What  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  Pope's  literary  work?    Explain  its 

importance.    Give  a  quotation  from  Pope. 

4  Name  Carlyle's  chief 'works.     Briefly  describe  their  character  and  in- 

fluence. 

5  What  has  been  the  favorite  dramatic  verse-form  in  English? 

6  Name  two  poems  by  each  of  the  following:     Shelley,  Byron,  Bums, 

Robert  Brownings  Poe,  Lowell,  Lanier. 

7  State  the  author  and  the  nature  or  form  of  each  of  the  following  works: 

Rasselas,  Vanity  Fair,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Tristam  Shandy,  Utopia,  Alex- 
ander's Feast,  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher,  Uncle  Remus,  The  Choir  Invisible,  Comus,  Astoria. 

AKSWBRS. 

1  Spenser:  '^FaSrie  Queen,"  and  a  number  of  sonnets.  Shakespere:  ''As 
You  Like  It,-  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  "Merchant  of  Venice," 
•TTie  Winter's  TWe^"  "Twelfth  Night,"  "The  Tempest."  are  his  plays 
of  flrst  rank.  Raleigh:  'The  History  of  the  World,"  and  several 
poons.    Bacon:  "Essays,"  "TTie  New  Atlantis,"  "Life  of  Henry  VIII. " 

9  "Spectator,"  and  "Tatler,"  essays;  religious  hymns,  plays  "Rosamond" 
and  "Cato,"  "Travels  to  Italy,"  and  "Evidences  of  Christianity."  Ad- 
dison has  served  as  a  model  of  style.  He  abandoned  the  artificial 
manner  of  writing. 

3  Master  of  heroic  verse  and  of  the  artificial  school.    His  work  is  important 

as  an  interpretation  of  his  age.  "I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers 
came." 

4  "Sartor  Rcsartus,"  "Life  of  Schiller,"  "History  of  French  Revolution," 

"History  of  Frederick  the  Great."  and  "Heroes  and  Hero  Worship." 
His  work  was  historical  and  critical.  His  influence  thru  his  philoso- 
phical essays  has  been  extensive  and  the  obvious  strength  of  his  writ- 
ings has  had  great  influence. 

B  Blank  verse. 

•  Sielley:  "Queen  Mab^  and  "The  Revolt  of  Islam."  Byron:  "Childe 
Harold"  and  "Don  Juan."    Bums:  "Tarn  o^  Shanter"  and  "The  Twa 
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Dogs.**  Browning:  "^Sordello^  and  **The  Ring  and  the  Book.**  Poe: 
"Tbe  RaTcn"  and  "Annabel  Lee."  Lowdl:  *'Biglaw  Papers"  and 
"Under  the  WiUows."  Laniert  "Centennial  Ode  to  ColumtxSa"  and 
"The  Marshes  of  Glynn." 
7  Samuel  Johnson,  poem;  Thackeray,  a  norelf  Benjamin  Swift,  a  satiricai 
romance;  Laurence  Sterne,  a  biographical  romance;  Sir  Thomas  Morc^ 
a  romance  in  a  satirical  garb;  Dryden,  ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day; 
Longfdlow,  a  poem;  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  a  prose  tale;  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  American  short  story;  James  Lane  AUen,  a  novel;  Milton, 
a  poem;  Astoria,  Irving,  a  noveL 
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In  response  to  a  request  of  superintendents  from  all  puts  of  the 
country  we  have  prepared  ten  courses  of  study,  fitted  for  use  by  city 
and  country  teachers,  and  at  prices  so  reasonable  as  to  bring  them 
within  the  reach  of  teachers  having  the  smallest  salaries.  These  courses 
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(3)     A  book  describing  and  explaining  methods  of  teaching  and 
school  management. 

.  (4)     A  book  treating  of  important  phases  of  the  history  of  education 
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Educational  Foui^dations,  one  year, 
Dewey's  My  Educational  Creed, 
Osterman's  Interest  in  Education, 
Seeley's  German  Schools, 
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Educational  Foundations,  one  year. 
Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching, 
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VII. 
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Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching, 
Kellogg' s  School  Management, 
Allen's  Mind  Studies, 

VIII. 
Educational  FoundatioiiSy  one  year, 
Tate's  Philosophy  of  Education, 
Hughes'  Securing  Attention, 
Kirkpatrick's  Inductive  Psychology, 
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Educational  Foundations,  one  year. 
Educational  Creeds  of  Nineteenth  Century, 
Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching, 
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Lang's  Rousseau,  •15 

Lang's  Comenius,  .15 

Hall's  Contents  of  Children's  Minds,  .25 

Reinhart's  History  of  Education,  .25 
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pages  descriptive  catalog.     Nearly  all  of  the  above  list  of  books  are- 
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books. 
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DUCATION 

By    Herbert   Spencer 


The  death  of  Herbert  Spencer  brings 
vividJy  to  mind  the  most  influential  book 
«jn  edncmtion  of  the  century;  as  well  as  the 

rno.Ht  remarkable  of  the  many  remarkable  works  of  this  eminent 
H '    lor  ^T\i]  nhiloftopher.     It  includes  four  stirrinfr  chaptera  on  educa- 
NOWLEDGE  IS   OF  MOST  WORTH?,  INTEL- 
CATION,  MORAL  EDUCATION,  AND  PHYSl- 
jUCATION. 

uve  embodied  in  oar  new  edition  topic  headlines  in  heavy 
feature  not  covered  in  any  other  edition.  To  teachers  these 
nvaluable  aid. 

•loth  binding,  277  pages.     Price,  to  teachers,  90  cents, 
j-ular  price,  $1.00. 
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VoL  XV.,  FEBRUAKY,  1P04.  No.  6 

eseenHal  Gonstftucnts  of  HU  education.* 

HHE  first  constituent  is  the  careful  training  of  the  organs 
of  sense,  thru  which  we  get  incessant  and  infinitely  diver- 
sified communications  with  the  external  world,  including 
in  that  phrase  the  whole  inanimate  and  animate  creation 
with  all  human  monuments  and  records.  Thru  the  gate 
of  accurate  observation  come  all  kinds  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  organs  of  sense  are  not  for  scientific  uses  chiefly ;  all  ordinary 
knowledge  for  practical  purposes  comes  thru  them,  and  language, 
too,  with  all  which  language  implies  and  renders  possible. 

Then  comes  practice  in  grouping  and  comparing  different 
sensations  or  contacts,  and 'in  drawing  inferences  from  such  com* 
parisons — ^practice  which  is  indispensable  in  every  field  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Next  comes  training  in  making  a  record  of  the  observation, 
the  comparison,  or  the  grouping.  This  period  may  obviously  be 
made  either  in  the  memory  or  in  written  form,  but  practice  in  mak- 
ing accurate  records  there  must  be  in  all  effective  education. 

Fourthly  comes  training  of  the  memory,  or,  in  other  words, 
practice  in  holding  in  the  mind  the  records  of  observations,  group- 
ings, and  comparisons. 

Fifthly  comes  training  in  the  power  of  expression — ^in  dear, 
oondse  exposition,  and  in  argument,  or  the  logical  setting  forth 
of  a  process  of  reasoning.  This  training  in  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  a  reasoning  process  is  almost  the  consiunmation  of  educa- 
tion. 

But  there  is  one  other  essential  constituent,  namely,  the  steady 
inculcation  of  those  supreme  ideals  thru  which  the  human  race 
is  uplifted  and  ennobled — ^the  ideals  of  beauty,  honor,  duty  and 
love. 

These  six  I  believe  to  be  essential  constituents  of  education  in 
the  highest  sense;  we  mujst  leam  to  see  straight  and  dear;  to  com- 
pare and  infer;  to  make  an  accurate  record;  to  remember;  to  ex- 
press our  thought  with  predsion ;  and  to  hold  fast  on  lofty  ideals. 
Harvard  University.  Chablxs  W.  Euot. 

♦Selections  from  an  address. 
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School  Administration, 

8ocUl  funcHond  of  the  Superintendent. 

I  FORE  passing  from  the  school  superintendent,  it  seems 
worth  while  to  devote  at  least  part  of  an  article  to  his 
social  functions.  I  do  not  mean  attendance  upon  after- 
noon teas,  progressive  euchre  parties,  or  evening  recep- 
tions, altho  these  may  be  a  proper  and  even  an  important 
part  of  his  work.  But  I  have  in  mind  the  superintendent  as  a  factor 
in  the  community  life — ^a  pnMninent  figure  in  all  pubHc  movanents 
and  public  gatherings  which  are  influential  in  furthering  the  aims 
for  which  society  is  organized. 

Theoretically,  no  man  is  in  a  better  position  to  serve  the  public 
in  this  capacity  than  the  school  superintendent.  He  is  the  school- 
master of  his  town  epitomized.  He  represents  in  his  own  person, 
or  should  represent,  the  educational  force  and  the  educational  ideals 
of  the  community.  The  old  trinity  of  intellectual  influence  in  the 
community — ^the  minister,  the  squire,  and  the  doctor — ^was  long  ago 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  he  has  been  for 
years  a  growing  figure,  somewhat  eclipsing  the  others. 

The  squire  is  but  a  ghost,  and  the  lawyer,  who  has  taken  his 
place,  is  not  because  of  his  profession  an  influential  figure — ^rather 
the  reverse.  The  doctor  has  in  most  cases  ceased  to  try  to  be  a  pub- 
lic character.  The  minister  still  frequently  tries  to  be,  often  with 
disastrous  effect  to  himself  and  his  sacred  cause. 

Their  places  have  been  taken  by  the  professional  reformer,  the 
man  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Board 
of  Trade,  or  other  semi-public  body,  and  in  a  way,  the  politician, 
especially  as  represented  by  the  mayor.  But  no  one  of  these  can 
fill  the  place  as  well  as  can  the  schoolmaster.  He  is  really,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  superintendent  sole  heir  to  the  old  intellectual  forces 
which  were  such  per  se.  If  he  uses  his  opportunity,  if  he  makes 
even  a  feeble  attempt  to  use  it,  he  is  sure  to  be  awarded  a  chance  to 
exert  a  wiser  and  more  wholesome  influence  than  any  othr  single 
man  in  the  conmiunity.  His  counsel  will  be  sought,  and  when 
sought  will  be  valued,  unless,  by  some  foolish  course,  he  lowers  his 
own  standard.  The. general  tendency  of  the  better  element  in  every 
community  is  to  look  up  to  the  superintendent  of  schoob  and  to 
put  him  forward  to  the  full  measure  of  his  ability,  and  often  be- 
yond it. 

Now,  in  view  of  this  change  in  attitude,  and  of  this  vast  op- 
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portunity  which  that  change  has  given  the  school  superintendent, 
what  ought  he  to  be  as  a  public  man  aside  from  his  work  of  superin- 
tending education? 

He  should  educate  the  public  in  education.  This  does  not 
mean  simply  that  he  should  be  a  lecturer  upon  paideutics,  tho  that  is 
doubtless  one  of  his  proper  and  necessary  offices,  but  it  means  that 
he  should  take  within  his  sympathies  and  comprehension  all  organi- 
zations and  plans  that  make  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  better- 
ment of  the  community.  That  is,  he  should  take  a  large  view  of 
education. 

Technically,  the  superintendent's  duties  are  limited  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  schools,  but  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a 
very  dear  notion  of  the  limits  of  this  management,  or  of  what 
should  be  included  within  the  purview  and  control  of  the  public 
school  authorities,  but  if  we  accept  the  common,  limited  view  of  their 
office,  we  must  not  accept  this  as  defining  the  superintendent's  field 
of  activities.  He  should  be  the  active  coordinating  force  to  bring 
into  harmony  and  to  unify,  in  so  far  as  unity  is  desirable,  all  those 
agencies  which  are  operated  under  the  auspices  of  philanthropic 
and  ecclesiastical  bodies  for  the  common  education. 

There  is  enormous  waste  in  all  communities,  and,  in  general, 
a  lack  of  coordination  among  well-meaning  people  who  are  working 
for  the  same  ends,  but  not  together. 

What,  then,  should  the  school  superintendent  do  beyond  the 
actual  supervision  of  schools? 

First,  what  should  he  not  do?  He  should  not  engage  in  any 
political  strife,  and  that  means  more  than  partisan  politics.  He 
should  not  take  sides  upon  questions  that  do  not  directly  concern 
his  educational  work,  even  tho  he  may  be  greatly  interested  in  the 
outcome.  There  are  many  interests  in  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
superintendent  to  mingle  without  stirring  up  strife,  and  all  others 
he  should  eschew.  It  is  true,  a  superintendent  is  a  citizen  and 
should  exercise  his  right  as  a  citizen ;  should  vote  and  do  what  else 
he  can  for  the  political  cause  in  which  he  believes,  without  taking 
an  active  or  an  offensive  part.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  he  is 
to  be  a  harmonizer  and  organizer  of  educational  forces  in  the  com- 
munity, he  must  win  the  confidence  of  all  parties  and  be  on  good 
terms  with  all.  Most  social,  and  very  many  political,  controversies 
are  wholly  unnecessary,  and  are  due  to  the  inability  of  people  to 
understand  one  another's  views  and  to  the  unconscious  belief  that 
they  have  in  their  own  inerrancy. 

These  controversies  unfortunately  often  occur  in  attempts 
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to  bring  about  moral  and  political  reforms,  especially  those  urged 
on  by  professional  reformers,  and  by  the  clergy.  These  the  school 
superintendent  should  keep  out  of.  He  should  also  keep  out  of 
religious  controversies.  Of  course  it  is  lus  privilege,  as  it  is  that  of 
every  man,  to  go  to  the  church  of  his  own  faith  and  to  work  in  it, 
but  not  to  take  part  in  controversies  with  people  of  other  faiths  or  of 
no  faith.  He  should  never  be  partisan  excepting  on  behalf  of  the 
best  things  in  his  own  immediate,  technical  field,  but  he  should  be 
active,  in  so  far  as  possible,  in  philanthropic,  literary  and  scientific 
organizations,  and  also  in  important  social  bodies,  such  as  clubs 
of  the  best  sort. 

A  prominent  school  man  said  to  me  recently,  regarding  an- 
other who  had  lately  gone  as  superintendent  to  one  of  our  large 
cities,  that  he  feared  for  him  chiefly  because  of  his  inability  to 
mix  with  men ;  he  was  not,  in  the  language  of  the  politician,  a  good 
^^mixer."  He  said :  ^*I  suppose  he  has  never  belonged  to  a  social 
club  and  would  hardly  know  what  to  do  in  one."  My  friend  did 
not  overstate  it.  Such  a  superintendent  is  always  in  danger  be- 
cause of  lus  lack  of  ability  to  assimilate  and  his  failure  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  other  things  than  his  own  schoolmasterly  duties. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  he  is  a  mere  schoolmaster,  and  it  is  said  in 
reproach  by  people  who  would  like  to  have  him  something  more. 

No  man  can  afford  to  be  limited  to  his  shop.  The  man  who  is 
a  mere  lawyer,  a  mere  merchant,  a  mere  manufacturer,  that  is, 
whose  whole  horizon  is  bounded  by  his  business,  is  a  small  man,  of 
necessity,  and  of  little  i^eight  in  the  ccHnmunity.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  the  schoolmaster,  whose  very  position  makes  it  im- 
portant for  him  to  be  of  considerable  weight.  Hence  my  advice 
to  all  superintendents  to  belong  to  social  bodies,  membership  in 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  professional  dignity  or  with  good 
standing  in  the  community ;  to  be  active  in  organizations  for  edu- 
cating the  public  in  art,  in  literature,  in  music;  for  securing  and 
maintaining  courses  of  lectures,  libraries,  concerts  and  operas  of 
the  better  sort;  to  be  especially  active  in  broad  philanthropic  or- 
ganizations, whether  upon  a  religious  or  a  secular  basis,  provided 
they  are  not  controversial;  to  seek  to  bring  the  various  organiza- 
tions into  harmony  with  one  another,  and  to  magnify  their  useful- 
ness in  every  way  possible,  and  particularly  by  bringing  them  into 
harmony  with  his  own  important  work  of  public  education.  The 
superintendent  who  does  this  accomplishes  much  by  it.  First, 
he  makes  life  more  worth  living  for  himself;  he  becomes  a  larger 
man  because  of  his  broadened  interests.     Second,  it  makes  him  a 
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better  superintendent;  he  better  understands  public  need  and  what 
he  really  ought  to  do  for  the  schools. 

Too  many  school  superintendents  are  limited  to  the  purely 
professional  view  of  their  work,  and  often  they  go  far  astray  in 
gauging  public  need.  I  have  sometimes  talked  with  school  people 
who  seemed  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  parent  has  any  speoal 
rights  in  regard  to  the  education  of  his  children  by  the  pubUc,  or 
that  he  knows  anything  about  it.  The  superintendent  who  comes 
in  contact  with  many  classes  of  people  is  not  so  likely  to  make  this 
mistake.  He  not  only  magnifies  himself  as  a  man,  he  makes  him- 
self vastly  more  useful.  He  brings  to  the  help  of  various  good 
organizations  his  own  technical  skill  and  his  wisdom  as  an  adminis- 
trator of  education,  and  most  philanthropic  and  social  institutions 
need  just  such  help,  and  they  welcome  it.  The  average 
eleemosynary  institution  is  badly  managed  because  there  is  no  one 
connected  with  it  who  knows  how.  This  is  true  also  of  a  great  many 
literary,  scientific  and  social  organizations  of  the  better  sort  The 
superintendent's  hdp  is  most  valuable,  it  is  always  welcome,  and  the 
rendering  of  it  makes  him  a  more  useful  man.  But  above  and 
beyond  all  this,  the  superintendent  of  schools  who  recognizes  the 
whole  fidd  of  education  as  his  and  attempts  to  till  it  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, strengthens  his  own  specific  work  enormously.  He  brings 
to  his  support  the  best  forces  in  the  community,  and  in  time  of 
stress,  when  his  educational  theories  are  being  attacked,  he  finds 
it  of  the  very  greatest  value  to  have  such  support 

In  no  department  of  society  have  we  got  beyond  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  personal  equation — the  man  counts  for  more  than  his 
doctrine  always.  The  school  superintendent  who  is,  as  he  should 
be,  in  advance  of  his  conmiunity,  and  who  is,  as  he  should  be,  con- 
tinually bringing  new  things  into  the  schools,  endeavoring  to  im- 
prove them  in  the  light  of  modern  thought  and  discovery,  is  sure 
to  be  set  upon  by  those  parents  and  citizens  who  are'  satisfied  with 
the  old,  and  who  measure  the  kind  of  training  their  children  are 
receiving  by  the  kind  they  themselves  received  when  children.  It 
is  astonishing  how  many  people  are  so  well  satisfied  with  themselves 
and  their  own  training  that  they  gauge  all  progress  in  matters  of 
education  and  religion  by  themselves.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
obstacle  the  school  superintendent  meets  in  his  attempts  at  progress. 

Now,  if  he  is  a  mere  schoolmaster,  limiting  his  field  of  activi- 
ties to  his  office  and  the  school  room,  comparatively  unknown  in  the 
community,  even  if  he  has  formulated  many  admirable  reports, 
proving  incontrovertably  that  his  innovations  are  wise,  the  public 
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will  not  accept  them,  but  if  they  know  him,  know  his  spirit  and  know 
him  to  be  a  wise  and  sensible  man,  when  he  says  that  this  is  good, 
they  believe  him.  A  few  minutes  personal  talk  with  a  few  of  the 
best  people — ^the  most  influential  citizens,  by  the  superintendent 
who  has  their  confidence,  will  do  more  to  pave  the  way  for  possible 
reforms  than  all  of  the  articles  that  he  may  write  and  publish. 
Because,  after  all,  the  public  will  stand  by  a  person  rather  than 
a  theory,  and  the  superintendent  owes  it  to  himself,  owes  it  to  his 
schools,  and  owes  it  to  his  school  board  to  put  himself  in  such  a 
position  in  the  ccHnmunity  that  the  citizens  will  be  ready  to  stand 
by  him,  even  when  they  do  not  fully  imderstand  what  he  is  driv- 
ing at. 

There  are  other  means  than  those  mentioned  by  which  the 
superintendent  of  schools  may  make  himself  an  important  factor 
in  the  community  and  may  strengthen  his  own  hands  as  school 
superintendent.  One  is  the  proper  use  of  the  press.  The  editors 
of  the  leading  newspapers  in  all  of  our  towns  are  usually  men  of 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  anxious  for  the  public  welfare. 
If  they  can  be  made  to  see  that  the  school  superintendent  is  the 
right  man  for  his  place,  and  that  what  he  is  doing  is  best  for  his 
schools,  they  will  usually  be  willing  to  support  him.  Of  course, 
I  refer  only  to  the  fair,  well-meaning  newspapers. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  should  make  it  a  point  to  know 
personally,  not  merely  the  reporters,  but  the  editors  of  papers, 
and  first  of  all,  the  editor-in-chief,  because  no  department  of  busi- 
ness, so  far  as  I  know,  has  its  whole  policy  so  entirely  controlled 
by  one  man  as  the  newspaper.  He  should  also  know  the  city  editor 
and  be  on  pleasant  terms  with  him,  and  if  he  has  a  new  scheme 
that  is  hkely  to  be  misunderstood,  he  should  be  at  pains  to  explain 
it  personally  to  these  men  before  it  goes  to  the  public.  In  all  my 
experience  as  a  school  superintendent  I  have  never  yet  known  an 
editor  who  was  not  willing,  and  even  eager,  to  listen  to  all  I  had  to 
say  to  him  upon  educational  subjects,  and  if  he  were  convinced  of  its 
propriety,  perfectly  willing  to  support  my  scheme  to  the  extent 
of  his  ability.  And  I  have  never  but  in  one  instance  known  a  news- 
paper to  take  advantage  of  or  misuse  confidence.  I  have  always 
found  it  safe  to  let  the  editor-in-chief  know  what  I  had  in  mind, 
even  before  I  published  it,  so  that  he  might  be  armed  when  the 
time  came,  and,  as  I  have  said,  never  in  but  one  instance  have  I 
known  this  trust  to  be  taken  advantage  of  and  premature  publication 
to  ensue. 
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Newspaper  editorial  support  is  a  very  desirable  thing.  In 
general,  if  the  superintendent  cannot  convince  the  editors  of  im- 
portant papers  that  he  is,  in  the  main,  right,  a  fair  conclusion  is 
that  he  is  at  least  partially  wrong.  Further,  in  discussing  with  men 
who  have  as  many  possible  points  of  view  as  a  newspaper  editor,  the 
school  superintendent  himself  is  likely  to  get  much  light,  if  he 
keeps  the  windows  open. 

Another  possible,  and  wholly  proper,  means  of  influencing 
the  public  is  thru  public  addresses.  I  know  that  some  school  men 
are  not  happy  in  making  addresses,  but  most  men  who  believe 
in  anything  earnestly,  and  are  sufficiently  intelligent  to  be  school 
superintendents,  can  express  their  views  in  an  effective,  if  not  at- 
tractive way.  I  recall  now  one  school  superintendent  of  mature 
years,  who,  like  Demosthenes,  overcame  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
order  that  he  might  be  a  good  public  speaker,  and  thus  fulfil  one  of 
his  proper  functions  in  the  community,  and  he  succeeded  remark- 
ably wdl. 

There  are  many  occasions  upon  which  the  school  superin- 
tendent, if  he  will  and  if  he  has  the  talent,  can  address  the  public 
upon  educational  topics.  He  is  sure  to  be  invited  before  bodies  of 
various  sorts  to  make  addresses,  and  usually  is  expected  to  give  an 
educational  trend  to  his  talk.  Particularly  if  there  are  parents' 
organizations  in  connection  with  his  schools  has  he  a  fine  opportun- 
ity for  educating  the  people.  But  his  chances  are  not  limited  to 
such  organizations.  Church  functions,  banquets  of  all  kinds,  and 
gatherings  of  the  various  organizations  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
give  him  his  audience,  and  he  is  an  unwise  superintendent  who 
does  not  attempt  to  improve  such  opportunities.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
claim  pressure  of  professional  duties.  These  are  professional  du- 
ties if  he  takes  the  proper  view  of  his  profession. 

Education  is  the  whole  of  life  but  he  can  aid  its  development. 
Naturally,  the  superintendent  cannot  control  the  whole  of  life. 
There  are  very  many  organized  educative  forces  in  the  community 
besides  schools,  and  the  proper  view  is  that  they  should  all  work  to- 
gether with  the  schools.  Much  of  the  very  best  work  is  done  under 
philanthropic  impulse,  and  the  tendency  to  turn  such  beneficent  in- 
stitutions over  to  the  control  of  the  State  is  to  be  regretted. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  who  insists  that  other  educa- 
tional institutions,  to  receive  aid  from  him,  must  come  under  his 
control  and  that  of  the  school  system,  is  likely  to  destroy  sympathy, 
weaken  the  philanthropic  impulse  in  the  community,  and  while  he 
may  make  an  apparently  more  perfect  machine,  he  really  fails  to 
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accomplish  the  ends  of  such  organizations  as  well  as  if  he  were  to 
encourage  independence. 

The  superintendent,  then,  should  regard  all  education  as  a 
part  of  his  field,  and  should  be  ready  not  so  much  to  uphold  all 
educational  institutions,  as  to  extend  himself  over  them  with  a 
helpful  spirit.  He  should  be  the  most  prominent  as  well  as  the 
most  useful  man  in  the  community  in  all  matters  which  are  within 
the  broadest  possible  scope  of  the  term  education. 

New  York.  C.  B.  Gilbebt. 


An  Eighteenth  Century  Manual  Training  Scbool  for  Girls. 
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Zht  Crafnfng  of  Ccacbcra  for  elementary  8cbool8 

BHE  jSrst  European  school  of  any  oonsequence,  established 
for  furnishing  pedagogical  instruction  to  teachers  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  was  the  Seminary  for  Schoolmasters, 
founded  in  Rheims  by  Abbe  de  La  Salle  in  1686,  his 
school  for  teachers  being  a  component  part  of  Ins  Insti- 
tute of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  France  did  not,  how- 
ever, regard  the  normal  school  idea  with  any  considerable  degree  of 
favor  until  the  great  Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  made 
it  possible  to  establish  her  system  of  education  upon  a  democratic 
basis. 

In  Grermany,  the  Pietist  leader,  Francke,  has  the  honor  of  in- 
augurating the  normal  school  movement.  In  1697  he  organized  a 
teachers'  class  of  poor  students  in  his  orphan  school  in  Halle,  giv- 
ing them  free  board  and  free  instruction  in  return  for  certain  hours 
spent  daily  by  them  in  teaching.  From  these  students  in  1704  he 
selected  twelve,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  for  knowledge,  for 
piety  and  for  skill  in  teaching,  and  established  his  Seminarium 
Praeceptorum,  or  Seminary  for  Teachers.  These  students  he  re- 
tained for  two  years  (keeping  them  engaged  in  further  professional 
study  and  training).  One  of  his  pupils,  the  Rev.  Julius  Hecker,  in 
1748,  founded  in  Berlin  a  private  school  to  train  teachers.  Four 
years  later  Frederick  the  Great  issued  a  decree  that  all  vacancies  in 
teachers'  positions  in  schools  maintained  upon  certain  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  crown  be  filled  by  pupils  trained  in  the  Berlin  seminary, 
and  in  1764  tins  seminary  was  converted  into  a  State  institution, 
and  by  the  year  1800  at  least  six  such  seminaries  were  in  operation 
in  Prussia  alone. 

Similar  schools  were,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  intro- 
duced into  England  and  Scotland,  where  they  are  known  as  teach* 
ers'  training  schools  or  teachers'  training  colleges.  Other  similar 
schools  have  been  organized  in  the  great  majority  of  the  remaining 
countries  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  in  the  Grerman  States  that  the  move- 
ment has  received  the  greatest  attention  and  made  the  greatest  prog- 


It  is  from  Germany,  furthermore,  that  America  received  the 
normal  school.  Dr.  H.  Julius,  a  representative  of  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment, after  spending  some  time  in  the  study  of  penal  institutions 
in  America,  sailed  for  his  home  in  the  fall  of  1884.  One  of  his  fel- 
low passengers  on  this  voyage  was  a  clergyman  of  Hingham,  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  Rev.  Chas.  Brooks,  who  became  profoundly  interest- 
ed in  the  educational  system  which  obtained  in  Prussia.    During  his 
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stay  abroad  Mr.  Brooks  made  a  thoro  study  of  that  system.  Re- 
turning to  America  he  entered  upon  a  scmiewhat  extensive  ministry 
in  behalf  of  pubUc  education  in  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey.  In  his  addresses,  delivered  in  Massachusetts  in  1885 
to  18S7,  he  carefully  explained  the  details  of  education  in  Prussia, 
dwelling  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  value  of  her  teachers'  B&aor 
naries,  and  urging  that  his  own  state  establish  a  normal  school  with- 
out delay. 

In  18S7  Horace  Mann  became  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education,  for  the  creation  of  which  board  he  had 
rendered  conspicuous  service  in  the  legislature.  He  was  not  long 
in  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  normal  school  is  an  indisp^isa- 
ble  factor  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  common  schools.  Profiting 
by  the  labors  of  Chas.  Brooks  and  others,  and  receiving  financial  aid 
from  his  bosom  friend,  Edmund  Dwight,  a  member  of  the  board,  he 
induced  the  legislature  to  establish  three  normal  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  first  one,  to  which  only  young  women  were  admitted, 
was  opened  July  S,  18899  but  three  students  appearing  for  exami- 
nation and  matriculation.  The  first  session  closed  with  an  atten- 
dance of  only  twelve  pupils.  The  other  normals  began  their  work 
later  in  the  year  under  somewhat  more  favorable  auspices. 

These  few  facts,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  1899-1900,  are  submitted  as  evi- 
dence that  the  American  people  have  been  soundly  converted  to  the 
doctrine  that  schools  for  teachers  are  a  necessary  factor  in  the  ra- 
tional expansion  and  development  of  our  system  of  common  schools. 

In  this  country  in  1899-1900  there  were  in  active  operation 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  normals  under  state  control,  all  the 
states  and  organized  territories  except  Nevada  and  Wyoming  con- 
ducting from  one  to  sixteen  normals  each.  In  these  schools  were  en- 
rolled 71,491  students,  who  were  instructed  by  S,915  teachers.  The 
total  income  of  these  schools  for  the  year  was  $8,749,760,  while  the 
value  of  their  buildings  and  other  property  was  $28,061,077.  Sure- 
ly these  figures  are  the  most  convincing  argument  of  the  progress 
of  the  normal  school  idea. 

The  legitimate  sphere  of  the  normal  school  is  to  prepare  young 
men  and  women  for  teaching  in  the  common  schools.  It  perverts 
its  mission  where  it  transforms  itself,  unwisely  and  illegally,  into  a 
merely  academic  school.  It  is  true  that  there  is  given  in  the  normal 
school  instruction  in  many  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  common 
school;  but  the  aim  in  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  will,  by  no 
means,  be  the  same  as  that  to  be  regarded  by  the  teacher  in  a  purely 
acadanic  school.     To  illustrate,  the  youth  in  an  academic  school 
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learns  English,  history,  mathematics*  etc.,  largdy  for  their  own 
sake,  for  the  practical  value  and  the  mental  discipline  they  afford ; 
he  studies  them  chiefly  as  ends  in  themselves.  'IHie  student  in  the 
normal  school,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  continuously  confronted 
with  the  question.  How  can  I  most  effectively  teach  the  subject  I  am 
learning?  To  him  the  ordinary  branches  of  learning,  it  is  true,  are 
attractive  because  of  their  inherent  interest;  but  they  are  yet  more 
attractive  because,  no  longer  considering  them  as  ends  in  themselves, 
he  regards  them  as  valuable  means  whereby  the  one  great  purpose 
of  the  teacher's  work  may  be  realized.  If  the  distinctive  aim  of  the 
normal  school  be  kept  steadily  before  the  pupil,  he  will  be  led  to  the 
critical  investigation  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  mastering  the 
subjects  he  studies.  Surely  herein  is  found  a  sure  and  a  satisfactory 
means  for  the  promotion  of  thoroness  of  scholarship,  for  of  all  edu- 
cational aphorisms  none  is  worthier  of  acceptation  than  the  old 
Latin  maxim,  Docendo  discimua  (we  learn  by  teaching).  Teaching 
and  learning  are  correlative  terms,  the  principles  and  practices  of 
the  former  being  derived  from  those  of  the  latter.  It  is  the  dis- 
tinctive business  of  the  normal  school  to  require  continuous  and  in- 
telligent work  on  the  part  of  its  students  in  the  deriving  of  these 
principles  and  practices,  a  work  as  difficult  and  as  important  as 
learning  itself.  W.  S.  Sutton. 

University  of  Texas. 


Dolls  of  tht-  Fourteenth  Gentniy.— Clay  Pifl^ores  Made  at  Nuremberg. 
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Methodology  of  Education. 

CIm  Soemtic  Jfltthod  of  Ccacbing. 

0M£  poor  teachers  confine  themsdves  to  lecturing  their 
pupik.  Here  the  children  may  remain  quite  pctssive ;  the 
teacher  does  all  the  work  and  is  quite  content  if  at  the 
end  of  the  lesson  he  has  told  his  pupik  a  great  many  new 
things.  Other  poor  teachers  fall  into  the  opposite  oror 
of  making  the  pupik  do  all  the  work.  A  lesson  k  prescribed  which 
the  children  are  expected  to  prepare,  while  the  teacher  confines  himr 
self  to  the  work  of  seeing  that  the  lesson  has  been  prepared.  Of  the 
two  methods,  the  second  k  better  than  the  first,  but  neither  should 
be  tolerated.  Do  not  fall  into  error  here.  Remanber  that  lecturing 
is  excellent  in  its  place ;  so  k  careful  examination  to  see  that  pupik 
have  prepared  any  lesson  that  has  been  prescribed.  But  neither  lec- 
turing nor  examination  can  take  the  place  of  teaching  which  in- 
cludes both  and  much  more  besides.  There  are  many  methods  of 
teaching,  but  all  that  are  worthy  of  our  serious  attention  have  at 
least  thk  one  quality  in  common — ^they  insist  upon  a  divkion  of  la- 
bor between  teacher  and  pupil.  The  interchange  of  thought  may 
be  called  a  process  of  dialectic,  and  we  have  seen  that  any  method 
that  lays  stress  on  thk  process  may  be  called  a  dialectic  method. 

There  is  one  form  of  dialectic  method  associated  with  the  name 
of  an  old  Greek  philosopher  who  was  bom  about  470  B.  C.  Socra- 
tes came  into  the  world  with  a  thirst  for  truth,  and  a  passion  for 
teaching.  Hk  whole  life  was  spent  in  seeking  truth,  and  in  trying 
to  make  others  shcure  in  hk  search.  He  went  about  Athens  doing 
little  eke  than  teaching  everybody  who  would  listen  to  him.  But  hk 
way  of  going  about  hk  work  was  peculiar.  He  did  not  lecture,  or 
explain  things  as  one  who  knew  a  great  deal  more  than  other  peo- 
ple. On  the  contrary,  he  professed  that  he  was  a  very  ignorant  per- 
son whose  sole  object  was  to  learn  things  from  everyone  he  happened 
to  meet.  Thk  k  called  the  Socratic  irony,  for  Socrates  really  knew 
in  most  cases  the  true  answers  to  the  questions  he  asked,  while  the 
people  to  whom  he  put  the  questions  were  usually  ignorant,  without 
knowing  how  ignorant  they  were.  The  only  knowledge  Socrates 
claimed  was  the  knowledge  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  the  first  step 
in  the  method  is  to  convince  the  pupil  of  hk  own  ignorance,  and  thus 
make  him  willing  to  learn. 

It  was  one  of  Socrates'  peculiarities  to  maintain  that  he  never 
taught  anybody  anything.    All  that  he  did  was  to  make  them  teach 
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themselves.  Socrates  did  his  teaching  wherever  he  happened  to  meet 
anyone  who  cared  to  talk  with  him,  often  in  the  open  air.  The  mar- 
ket place  at  Athens  was  a  favorite  resort  of  his,  as  there  he  met  peo- 
ple of  all  classes.  He  had  no  pupils  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
word,  but  dealt  with  all  who  came  his  way.  His  usual  plan  was  to 
lead  up  to  some  word  and  ask  its  meaning.  The  person  spoken  to 
usually  answered  readily  enough,  thinking  he  knew  all  about  it. 
Then  Socrates  would  point  out  some  defect  in  the  answer — did  it 
mean  so-and-so?  or  did  it  mean  something  else?  The  man  would 
then  mend  his  answer,  only  to  find  that  Socrates  had  new  objections. 
Tins  would  go  on  for  a  time,  till  at  last  the  man  would  get  tired,  and 
feel  convinced  that  he  did  not  know  so  much  as  he  had  thought.  This 
was  Socrates'  opportunity,  and  from  this  point  he  would  by  skilful 
questions  lead  his  humbled  acquaintance  to  find  out  for  himself  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  pupil  treated  on  the  Socratic  method  passes  thru  three 
stages* 

1.     Certainty — but  without  any  foundation  for  this  certainty. 

ft.  Doubt — accompanied  by  the  desire  to  know,  and  a  striving 
after  knowledge. 

8.     Oertainty — based  upon  careful  thinking. 

The  nature  of  the  Socratic  method  may  be  better  understood  by 
the  following  modernized  example.  Suppose  Socrates  could  rise  out 
of  his  twenty-three  hundred  year  old  grave(and  could  speak  Eng- 
-lish)  he  might  come  along  to  the  playground,  and  finding  John 
Thomson,  the  teacher,  standing  there  doing  nothing  in  particular, 
might  enter  into  conversation  with  him.  By  and  by  he  might  ask 
quite  casually: 

"By  the  way,  Thomson,  what  it  an  insect?  I  often  hear  peo- 
ple talking  about  insects,  and  I'd  like  to  be  quite  sure  what  they 
mean." 

Then  Thomson  would  fed  very  big  at  being  asked  in  that  way 
by  such  an  old  man,  and  would  answer  in  an  off-hand  style: 

"Oh,  an  insect?  Why,  I  thought  everybody  knew  that.  An 
insect's — ^let  me  see — yes,  an  insect's  a  little  animal  with  wings." 

Then  Socrates  might  look  beyond  the  school  railings  at  a  hen 
pecking  among  the  stones  in  the  road,  and  say: 

"Well,  well,  now.  So  that's  an  insect.  D'ye  know,  I  wouldn't 
have  thought  that  now." 

And  Th(Mnson  would  be  angry,  and  think  that  Socrates  was  not 
just  such  a  nice  old  man  as  he  had  supposed,  and  would  go  on  to 
explain  that  a  hen  was  far  too  big  for  an  insect. 
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Socrates,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  quite  nice  about  it,  and 
say: 

^^So  an  insect  is  a  very  smdU  animal  with  wings?" 

Th.  (relieved)  Yes. 

Soc,  Is  a  humming  bird  small  enough? 

Th.  (shortly)  No;  an  insect  isn't  a  bird  at  all. 

Soc.  Then  an  insect  is  a  very  small  animal  with  wings  that 
imH  a  birdf 

Th.  (again  relieved).  Yes. 

Soc.  In  a  shop  yesterday,  I  saw  a  little  package  marked 
''Keating's  Powder"  which  was  said  to  kill  all  insects.  There  w^re 
some  pictures  of  very  small  animals  that  weren't  birds,  but  they 
hadn't  wings,  so  I  suppose  it  was  a  mistake  putting  them  there^  for 
they  couldn't  be  insects  without  wings,  could  they? 

(Thomson  is  now  sure  that  Socrates  is  a  very  disagreeable  old 
man,  and  wonders  that  he  had  not  noticed  before  what  an  ugly  pug 
nose  the  old  man  has.) 

TA.  (bitterly).  Yes,  they're  insects  right  enough.  Every- 
body knows  them.    You  don't  mean  to  say  you  dont  know  them? 

(But  Socrates  never  answers  side  questions  like  this  last.  He 
always  keep  to  the  main  point. ) 

Soc.  Dear  me!  Dear  me!  What  are  we  to  say  now?  An 
insect  is  a  very  small  animal  with  wings,  that  isn't  a  bird^  and  some- 
times hasn't  wings.  ReaUy,  I  don't  think  I  quite  know  yet  what  an 
insect  is. 

Th.  (with  a  happy  inspiration,  and  the  memory  of  a  reading 
lesson).  Oh,  an  insect  is  an  animal  that  begins  as  a  grub,  goes  on 
to  be  a  chrysalis,  and  ends  by  being  a  perfect  butterfly. 

Soc.  How  interesting !  Now  how  long  would  you  say  Keating's 
insects — the  ones  without  wings,  you  know — ^would  take  to  become 
perfect  butterflies? 

Th.  Oh,  bother!  You  do  nothing  but  find  fault.  Tell  me 
what  an  insect  is — you. 

Soc.  But  you  forget,  my  dear  Thomson,  that  I  don't  know. 
Pm  only  asking  for  information.  Let's  examine  three  or  four  ani- 
mals that  we  know  to  be  insects,  and  see  wherein  they  resemble  each 
other.    Which  animals  shall  we  take. 

Th.  Oh,  let's  take  the  butterfly,  the  bee,  the  spider  and — and, 
say,  the  beetle. 

Soc.  Good ;  but  by  the  way,  my  friend  the  professor  happened 
to  say  the  other  day  that  the  spider  isn't  an  insect,  tho,  like  you,  I 
thought  it  was,  and  so  do  most  people.    Lef  s  examine  it  along  with 
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those  we  are  sure  about,  and  see  how  it  differs  from  them :  that  will 
help  us  to  find  out  what  an  insect  really  is. 

And  so  the  conversation  goes  on.  They  find  that  the  spider 
has  eight  legs,  while  all  the  genuine  insects  have  only  six ;  that  all 
the  insects  are  made  up  of  a  series  of  rings ;  that  these  rings  are 
.grouped  into  three  sets;  that  all  have  either  wings  or  traces  of 
wings,  and  so  forth. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Socratic  method  is  limited 
to  the  work  of  definition.  All  sorts  of  subjects  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  way.  The  essential  element  of  the  method  is  the  reciprocal 
action  between  teacher  and  pupil.  In  particular  the  Socratic 
irony  is  not  of  fundamental  importance.  With  the  haughty  intel- 
lectual Athenians  it  was  necessary  to  break  their  pride  in  order  to 
make  them  willing  to  learn,  and  with  some  of  our  conceited  pupils 
we  may  perhaps  use  it  occasionally  with  advantage ;  but  in  ordinary 
school  work  the  irony  part  may  well  be  omitted.  Our  pupils  are 
usually  willing  enough  to  be  interested  without  the  irritation  that 
•often  accompanies  the  first  stage  of  a  Socratic  lesson.  Thomson 
in  the  above  example  might  have  been  led  to  desire  instruction  with- 
out being  driven  to  such  exasperation  as  fell  to  his  lot. 

In  his  own  teaching,  Socrates  found  that  his  method  often  had 
the  effect  of  numbing  his  friends  just  as  the  torpedo  fish  niunbs  its 
victims.  By  the  time  the  first  stage  was  complete  Socrates  sometimes 
found  that  his  friend  had  been  so  affected  by  this  "torpedo  shock" 
as  to  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  answer  any  more  questions.  The 
same  thing  may  be  seen  to-day  if  a  teacher  uses  the  irony  vigorously 
at  the  first  stage.  A  class  will  frequently  cease  to  answer  altogether 
when  it  finds  that  all  its  answers  are  turned  against  itself  and  made 
ridiculous.  At  the  same  time  the  first  stage  is  necessary  in  order 
to  lead  to  the  desire  to  know  the  truth.  The  pupils,  however,  may 
be  quite  well  led  to  see  the  incompleteness  of  their  answers  without 
being  humiUated.  Stimulation  may  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the 
torpedo  shock,  if  the  pupil  is  made  to  feel  that  be  and  the  master  are 
engaged  in  the  same  hunt  for  truth.  The  following  example — a 
verbatim  report  of  an  actual  lesson — shows  how  the  method  can  be 
applied  to  an  ordinary  lesson,  without  repelling  the  pupils. 

Teacher.    Is  the  breath  hot  or  cold  ? 

PupU  (confidently).    Hot,  sir. 

T.  I  have  seen  boys  blowing  upon  their  soup  at  dinner-time. 
I  don't  think  they  ought  to  do  it;  but  what  do  you  think  they  do  it 
for? 

P.     To  cool  the  soup. 
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T.     What  cook  the  soup? 
P.  (hesitatingly).     The  breath, 
r.     But  didn't  you  say  the  breath  was  hot? 
P.     Yes,  sir. 

T.     But  hot  things  can't  cool  anything,  can  they? 
P.     No,  sir. 

T.     And  the  breath  cools  the  hot  soup? 
P.     Yes,  sir. 

T.     So  the  breath  can't  be  hot,  then  ? 
P.     No,  sir. 

T.     Well,  I  have  sometimes  seen  cabmen  standing  at  a  street 
corner,  and  sometimes  boys  in  the  middle  of  a  snow-fight,  blowing 
away  into  their  joined  hands.    What  do  you  think  they  do  that  foar? 
P.     To  warm  their  hands. 
T.     What  warms  their  hands.? 
P.  (hesitatingly).     Their  breath. 
T.     But  I  thought  you  said  the  breath  was  not  hot? 

(Pupils  puzzled — a  hand  held  out.) 
r.     WeD,  what  do  you  think  ? 
P.     Sometimes  it's  hot,  and  sometimes  it's  cold. 

T.     When  is  it  hot,  and  when  is  it  cold? 
P.     Hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter. 

T.     And  when  do  you  see  people  breathing  upon  thdr  hands 
to  warm  them— in  summer? 

P.     No,  sir,  in  winter. 

T«     But  you  said  the  breath  was  cold  in  winter. 
(Pupils  again  puzzled.) 

T.     What  sort  of  soup  do  careless  boys  blow  upon?    Kidney 
soup,  or  pea  soup,  or  white  soup,  or  what? 

P.  (confidently).     Any  kind,  sir,  that's  too  hot  to  eat. 

T.     Is  this  soup  or  a  boy's  hand  in  a  snow-fight  the  wanner? 

P.     The  soup. 

T.     Is  the  boy's  breath  or  his  hand  the  warmer? 

P.     The  breath. 

T.     And  is  the  breath  (the  same  breath,  at  the  same  time,  on 
the  same  snowy  day)  or  the  soup  the  warmer? 

P.     The  soup. 

T.     So  the  breath  is  warmer  than  the  boy's  hands,  and  colder 
than  the  soup? 

P.     Yes,  sir. 

T.     And  it  is  the  same  breath  all  the  time? 

P.     Yes,  sir. 
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T.     Then  it  is  both  hot  and  cold? 

P.     Ye— yes. 

T.  If  you  were  the  soup  what  would  you  call  the  breath,  hot 
or  cold? 

P.     Cold. 

T.     And  if  you  were  the  boy's  hands? 

P.     Hot. 

T.     And  if  you  were  a  snow-ball  what  would  you  call  it? 

P.     Hot. 

T.     And  if  you  were  the  stove  over  there  ? 

P.     Cold. 

T.  So  breath  is  hot  for  some  things  and  cold  for  others,  and 
that's  all  we  can  say,  isn't  it — unless  we  know  what  we  are  speaking 
about  along  with  breath?       P.     Yes,  sir. 

T.     And  yet  the  breath  itself  is  always  the  same? 

P.     Yes,  sir. 

The  Socratic  Method  brings  into  prominence  a  distinction  of 
some  importance  in  teaching:  that  between  ^^telling"  and  ^^eliciting." 
With  Socrates  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  teacher 
should  never  'tell"  anything.  Everything  should  be  elicited.  He 
had  the  theory  that  all  our  knowledge  was  only  a  remembering  of 
things  we  had  known  in  some  former  existence. 

Young  teachers  frequently  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing 
that  everything  can  be  elicited,  and  that  the  true  teacher  should 
never  tell  anything;  but  nothing  short  of  Socrates'  theory  of  remi- 
niscence can  justify  this  view.  The  blunder  arises  from  confound- 
ing the  process  of  knowledge,  with  the  material  upon  which  the 
mind  acts.  Given  certain  facts  as  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil, 
the  teacher  who  knows  how  the  mind  worics  can  elicit  certain  rela- 
tions among  these  facts.  But  he  cannot  elicit  a  fact  that  is  not 
there.  Given  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  child  of  the  meaning  of 
washing,  we  can  elicit  from  that  child  that  a  man  who  goes  to  his 
room  with  a  dirty  face  and  comes  out  with  a  clean  one,  has  washed 
himself.  But  no  amoimt  of  Socratic  skill  could  elicit  from  a  child 
who  knew  nothing  about  washing,  how  a  dirty  face  became  clean. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  in  explaining  an  unknown  word,  but  one  of 
the  most  important  things  for  a  teacher  to  leant  is  which  things 
can  be  elicited  and  which  things  must  be  told. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Socratic  method  is  not  a  general 
method  like  the  Formal  Steps.  These  determine  the  general  lines 
of  our  teaching,  while  the  Socratic  plan  is  especially  useful  in  clear- 
ing up  difficult  points  that  occur  at  the  various  stages. 

Unherniff  of  London.  John  Adams. 
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The  School  Course  of  Study. 

ethical  Graining.^ 

T  SHOULD  be  the  aim  of  every  teacher  to  make  each  part 
of  the  life  of  the  school  count  for  moral  education.  This 
aim  should  be  present  not  only  in  formal  instruction  and 
training,  but  also  in  the  general  atmosphere  and  spirit 
of  the  classroom  and  of  the  schooL  In  working  toward 
this  aim,  the  following  suggestions,  based  on  the  experience  of  prac- 
tical teachers,  will  be  found  helpful: 

1.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  at  the  root  of  all  moral 
education  in  the  school.  The  teacher's  ideals,  sincerity,  poise,  self- 
control,  courtesy,  voice,  manner,  dress,  and  general  attitude  toward 
life  are  potent  forces  for  character  building. 

S.  Rev&eenoe  is  vital  to  morality.  Whatever  quickens  in  chil- 
dren the  feeling  of  dependence  on  a  Higher  Power,  whatever  leads 
them  devoutly  to  wonder  at  the  order,  beauty,  or  mystery  of  the  uni- 
verse, whatever  arouses  in  them  the  sentiment  of  worship  or  fills  them 
with  admiration  of  true  greatness,  promotes  reverence.  There  is  no 
subject  studied  in  school  which,  reverently  taught,  may  not  yidd  its 
contribution  to  this  feeling. 

8.  Self-respect,  which  is  also  fundamental  to  moral  devdop- 
ment,  is  engendered  in  a  child  when  he  does  his  best  at  tasks  that  are 
worth  while  and  within  his  power  to  do  well,  with  proper  recogni- 
tion by  teacher  and  school-fellows  of  work  well  done. 

4.  The  cornerstone  of  a  self-respecting  character  is  principle 
— ^the  will  to  be  true  to  the  right  because  it  is  right,  whatever  the 
consequences,  to  act  ^^with  firmness  ia  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  righf  The  essential  difference  between  principle  and  mere 
self-interest  should  be  vividly  brought  home  to  each  child. 

5.  The  spirit  of  the  dass-room  and  of  the  school — ^the  spirit 
that  makes  children  say  with  pride  **my  dass**  and  **our  sdiooP' — 
is  one  of  the  strongest  of  moral  forces.  Where  there  exists  a  proper 
esprU  de  corps^  the  problem  of  disdpline  is  largdy  solved.  Public 
opinion  as  a  moral  force  should  be  molded  and  utilized  in  every 
school. 

6.  The  child  should  early  gain  the  idea  of  sodal  membership. 
The  truth  that  co-operation  and  unselfishness  are  essenticJ  to  true 
sodal  living  should  be  made  real  and  vital.  This  truth  is  brought 
Y^ome  thru  *^group  woik''  where  the  work  of  each  is  necessary  to  the 

*From  Uie  SyllabiiB  pr^ared  for  the  goremmeDt  of  New  York  dty  tdikdiers. 
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work  of  all;  and  thru  the  feeling  in  a  school  or  dass  that  the  honor 
of  aU  is  in  the  keeping  of  each. 

The  child  should  also  learn  that  he  is  a  member,  not  only  of  the 
school,  but  of  the  family,  of  the  neighborhood,  of  the  city,  and  of 
the  state  and  nation.  The  meaning  of  loyal  membership  of  these 
social  institutions  should  be  made  clear.  The  naturalness  and  the 
necessity  of  obedience  and  helpfulness  should  be  shown.  The  moral 
aspect  of  home  tasks ;  and  of  working  with  and  not  against  the  de- 
partments of  health,  street-cleaning,  police,  and  education,  should 
be  enforced  by  concrete  applications.  In  general,  the  truth  should 
be  impressed  that  without  loyal  and  effective  social  membership  no 
individual  can  wholly  live. 

7.  No  person  has  a  fully  developed  moral  character  until 
there  has  been  a  transfer  of  the  seat  of  authority  from  without  to 
within  himself;  a  moral  man  obeys  himself.  Each  child  in  every 
grade  should  be  steadily  helped  towards  self -direction  and  self-gov- 
ernment. Effective  means  to  this  end  are:  appeals  to  initiative  and 
resourcefulness;  the  development  of  such  a  sense  of  honor  as  wiU 
preserve  order  without  surveillance;  and  some  form  of  organization 
designed  to  quicken  and  exercise  the  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
^^school  dty,"  when  wisely  applied  and  shorn  of  unnecessary  machin- 
ery, has  been  found  effective  in  many  schools.  But  the  form  of  the 
organization  is  immaterial.  The  essential  point  is  that  the  teacher, 
himself  a  member  of  the  community,  should  make  his  pupils  sharers 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  problems  arising  out  of  their  community 
life;  and  that  he  should  entrust  to  them,  €is  members  in  their  own 
right  of  the  social  body,  the  performance  of  certain  functions.  Such 
training  in  social  activity  is  effective  training  for  citizenship.  Under 
such  conditions  ^'good  order"  will  mean  not  so  much  the  refraining 
from  disorder  as  the  condition  of  effective  co-operation. 

8.  Each  school  study  has  a  specific  moral  value.  Literature 
and  history  embody  in  concrete  form  moral  facts  and  principles, 
showing  to  the  child  his  own  self  '^writ  large,''  furnishing  him  with 
ideals  and  incentives,  and  molding  his  moral  judgment;  and  they 
will  accomplish  these  results  the  more  surely  as  the  teacher  is  himself 
moved  by  that  which  is  presented.  Every  subject  involving  obser- 
vation and  expression  is  essentially  moral  and  should  be  so  taught  as 
to  make  for  truth  telling  in  word  and  act,  and  for  training  in  self- 
expression. 

9.  In  connection  with  the  regular  studies  of  the  school,  cer- 
tain aspects  of  contemporary  civilization  which  are  of  value  for  de- 
veloping the  social  spirit  should  receive  attention.    Hospitals,  sod- 
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eties  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  and  to  animals,  homes 
for  orphans  and  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  fresh  air  funds,  and  sim- 
ilar agencies  for  social  sendee  should  be  brought  within  the  child's 
comprehension  at  the  proper  stage.  Deeds  of  heroism  and  self -sac- 
rifice done  by  firemen,  policemen,  soldiers,  inventors,  and  persons  in 
the  ordinary  walks  of  life  should  be  presented  and  dwdt  on.  The 
truth  that  success  in  life  means  more  than  mere  money-getting  can 
thus  be  brought  home  again  and  again.  The  contemplation  of 
deeds  of  cruelty,  dishonor,  and  shame  has  a  necessary,  tho  subor- 
dinate, place  in  molding  moral  taste. 

10.  The  following  list  of  topics  will  supply  material  for  many 
practical  lessons  in  morals  and  manners: 

(a)  Duties  to  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  playmates;  to 
servants  and  other  employees ;  to  employers  and  all  in  authority ;  to 
the  aged,  the  poor,  and  unfortunate. 

(b)  Conduct  at  home,  at  the  table,  at  school,  on  the  street, 
in  public  assemblies,  and  in  public  conveyances. 

(c)  The  common  virtues,  such  as  regularity,  punctuality, 
self-control,  cheerfulness,  neatness,  purity,  temperance,  honesty, 
truthfulness,  obedience,  industry,  and  patriotism. 

11.  In  all  such  moral  instruction  and  guidance  the  following 
principles  should  be  observed: 

(a)  The  course  of  moral  training  is  a  development,  in  which 
the  child  is  first  led  to  practice  and  afterward  to  work  f rcnn  princi- 
ple; he  proceeds  from  obedience  on  faith  to  obedience  on  principle; 
from  regularity  to  faithfulness.  The  child  also  develops  from 
egoism  to  altruism.  His  impulse  towards  self-interest  normally  de- 
velops earlier  than  his  impulse  to  put  himself  in  another's  place. 
Upon  the  full  development  of  the  former  stage  depends  the  full 
development  of  the  latter. 

(b)  The  culture  of  the  imagination  is  a  powerful  aid  in  moral 
instruction ;  first,  as  the  power  vividly  to  picture  consequences — to 
put  yourself  in  your  own  place  later  on  (foresight) ;  secondly,  as  the 
power  to  ^^put  yourself  in  his  place^  (social  imagination,  sym- 
pathy). 

(c)  In  using  literature  and  similar  material  for  purposes  of 
moral  education,  the  teacher  should  not  violate  the  law  of  self-activ- 
ity. The  child  properly  resents  having  a  moral  drawn  for  him 
which  he  could  draw  for  himself,  and  he  is  the  more  likely  to  follow 
the  principle  which  he  himself  discovers  or  formulates  because  it  is 
his  own. 

(d)  The  most  effective  method  in  moral  education  is  positive 
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rather  than  negative.  A  mind  filled  with  good  interests,  high  ideals, 
and  helpful  activities  has  no  room  for  evil.  Love  is  a  stronger  and 
better  motive  than  fear. 

New  York  City.  Walter  L.  Hbevbt. 

Cbc  )4cwcr  Jttcaning  of  the  Gouree  of  dtiidy. 

Much  importance  attaches  to  the  course  of  study.  It  consti- 
tutes the  working  formula  for  teachers.  Until  within  recent  years 
it  was  valued  chi^y  for  its  quantitive  divisions  of  subject-matter. 
More  and  more  it  is  regarded  as  merely  suggestive,  indicating  mini- 
mum requirements  and  guiding  in  the  distribution  of  the  emphasis. 
The  measuring-stick  idea  in  education  has  dropped  into  the  back- 
ground since  the  richest  and  best  fruits  of  training  appear  in  habits, 
disposition,  character — and  these  are  qualitative  rather  than  quanti- 
tative results.  Growth  and  the  time-element  have  become  corre- 
spondingly prominent. 

Formerly  the  course  of  study  designated  the  pages  of  the  text- 
book to  be  learned;  now  it  designates  subjects  and  phases  of  sub- 
jects to  be  treated  and  the  book  h€is  fallen  into  its  proper  place  as  a 
tool  of  instruction,  helpful  in  furnishing  data  and  exercises  but  not 
itself  to  be  taught.  Then  the  teacher  measured  her  work  in  terms  of 
text-book  pages ;  now  she  expresses  progress  in  terms  of  a  growing 
power  to  meet  new  conditions,  to  do  new  things,  to  apply  knowledge 
to  new  fields  of  endeavor.  Then  standards  of  promotion  were  based 
on  quantitative  results,  on  the  amount  of  work  done;  now  advance- 
ment is  determined  chi^y  by  the  gains  in  power  and  the  probable 
ability  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  work.  Then  the  making  of 
ji  course  of  study  was  a  simple  thing  requiring  neither  scholarship 
nor  insight.  Now  it  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  work  requiring  a  hi^ 
degree  of  professional  skill,  a  sane  perspective  of  values  among  the 
various  subjects  of  instruction,  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
scope  and  aim  of  education,  and  a  judicial  attitude  of  mind.  These 
are  necessary  to  insure  against  one-sidedness  in  training  from  which 
little  children  are  great  sufferers.  Indeed  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  for  a  superintendent  is  to  secure  and  maintain  a  proper 
balance  among  the  various  subjects  of  study  and  a  judicious  poise  in 
the  method  of  treatment. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  conservative  poise  is 
vital  to  an  all-sided  training.  More  than  all  else,  perhaps,  does  the 
mfJdng  of  a  course  of  study  demand  a  delicate  sense  of  discrimina- 
tion with  reference  to  the  influence  on  children  which  certain  sub- 
jects of  study  and  certain  methods  of  instruction  produce.    The 
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whde  subject  is  one  inToIving  great  responsibility  and  the  ocmsidora- 
tion  of  a  wide  range  of  oontributiTe  influences. 

The  school  teaches  children  to  read  and  it  is  no  less  a  part  of 
its  duty  to  cultivate  a  healthy  literary  taste.  The  habit  of  reading 
and  the  taste  for  the  wholesome  in  literature  must  be  established  dur- 
ing the  early  period  of  the  elementary  school.  The  successful  teach- 
er of  reading  must  herself  be  appreciative  of  good  literature.  No 
more  important  function  than  this  belongs  to  the  school  and  no  in- 
fluence in  the  life  of  the  child  is  more  potent  or  more  abiding  than 
that  of  the  habit  of  reading  good  books. 

The  school  has  a  further  duty  to  the  children  in  guiding  their 
reading  outside  the  school.  Libraries  in  the  schools  offer  opportu- 
nity for  stimulating  and  directing  home  reading.  This  should  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest  extent.  Successful  experiments  have  been  made 
in  many  cities  in  sending  sets  of  books  to  the  various  buildings^  to  be 
exchanged  from  time  to  time,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  circulating  li- 
brary. What  these  libraries  contain  and  what  the  children  read  is  of 
the  utmost  imx>ortance. 

Grand  Rapichj  Jdich.  Suft.  W.  H.  Elsok. 


education  Cbru  feature  Btudy.—Qomt  CentatiiM  6cii. 
cratizatfone  and  6ufding  propoef tione  * 

1.  The  most  general  aim  of  nature  study  is  to  promote  nor- 
mal development. 

2.  It  is  not  a  mere  pastime  to  be  resorted  to  in  school,  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do. 

5.  Nature  study  is  first  on  the  program  of  life;  it  should 
be  first  on  the  program  of  the  school. 

4.  Nature  study  is  the  study  of  original  sources ;  and  implies 
knowledge  of  things,  and  the  power  to  manipulate  them. 

6.  With  the  knowledge  of  things  and  with  the  ability  to  man- 
ipulate them,  come  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  three  r's,  and  geog^ 
raphy. 

6.  Development  must  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale — 
not  at  the  top. 

7.  Sense  perception,  thinking,  judgment,  imagination,  and 
expression  are  forms  of  activity.  These  activities  are  being  trained 
when  properly  exercised  in  connection  with  things. 

8.  The  love  of  truth  increases  with  the  pursuit  of  it. 

^Selected  from  a  list  of  67  presented  in  s  book  recently  pnUished  by  E.  L. 
Kellogg  &  Co. 
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9.  The  ctthetic  sense  is  developed  by  the  Tq>eated  discoYery 
of  the  fitness  of  things. 

10.  Higher  ideals  are  developed  by  the  discovery  of  the  laws 
underlying  the  fitness  of  things. 

11.  The  things  we  appreciate  are  a  measure  of  our  standards 
of  judgment. 

12.  Character  is  developed  thru  contact  with  natural  forces, 
and  by  the  exercise  of  the  will  in  doing  that  which  ought  to  be  done, 
and  doing  it  in  the  right  way. 

15.  We  all  sooner  or  later  have  to  become  conscious  of  three 
laws:  (a)  the  law  of  love,  (b)  the  law  of  liberty,  and  (c)  the  law 
of  necessity. 

14.  Liberty  is  an  achievement ;  and  belongs  to  those  who  have 
earned  it,  by  showing  their  fitness  for  self-rule.  < 

16.  To  realize  the  existence  of  the  law  of  necessity  is  the 
most  important  step  towards  that  moral  freedom  of  personality 
which  we  caU  character. 

16.  Neatness  and  accuracy  in  our  work,  like  personal  clean- 
liness, often  indicate  a  clean  and  well-regulated  mind. 

17.  We  fail  in  our  work  if  our  pupils  are  not  interested. 

18.  Mystery  is  an  element  in  child  interest;  hence,  living 
things  are  more  interesting  than  dead  ones. 

19.  Consciousness  of  success  in  overcoming  difficulties  in- 
creases interest. 

20.  We  prize  results  that  have  cost  us  some  effort. 

21.  Few  pleasures  equal  that  of  an  original  discovery. 

55.  The  ]>ower  to  achieve,  resulting  from  well-directed  effort, 
is  of  greater  value  than  a  single  achievement. 

S8.  We  learn  to  do  by  doing,  to  spell  by  spelling,  to  draw  by 
drawing,  to  write  by  writing,  provided  that  in  each  case  we  first 
know  what  we  want  to  do,  what  we  want  to  spell,  what  we  want  to 
draw,  and  what  we  want  to  say. 

24.  The  child  should  have  something  to  say  before  it  is  called 
on  to  say  something. 

56.  The  idea  should  come  thru  experience,  before  the  word 
is  given. 

56.  We  have  ideas  because  we  have  brains,  and  language  be- 
cause we  have  ideas  to  express. 

57.  Time  spent  in  silent  contemplation  of  an  object  is  well 
spent. 

58.  First  steps  are  important  ones ;  they  often  determine  the 
final  result. 
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£9.  One  generalization  is  worth  a  hundred  facts;  but  fhe 
hundred  facts  must  be  had  before  the  generalization  can  safdy  be 
attempted. 

50.  From  fact  to  theory  is  normal  to  the  diild  mind ;  from 
fact  to  theory  and  from  theory  back  to  fact  is  normal  to  the  scien* 
tific  mind. 

51.  An  unanswered  question  is  often  more  useful  to  the  pupil 
than  an  answered  one,  provided  means  be  devised  for  its  solution. 

52.  He  is  a  poor  teacher  who  does  not  prepare  his  work. 

55.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  pupil's  power  of  attention. 

84.  Interest  in  school  work  can  be  measured  by  its  manifes- 
tation outside  the  school. 

56.  Observation  and  experiment  is  the  method  of  science. 

36.  In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  it  is  absurd  not  to  use  all 
proper  means  at  our  command. 

37.  Every  object  is  a  part  of  a  larger  whole — its  environment 
— and  is  itself  composed  of  parts.  Hie  same  method  of  study  can, 
therefore,  be  used  both  for  the  whole  and  for  its  parts. 

58.  Proceed  from  the  more  extensive  to  the  more  intensive 
study  of  things.  (The  basis  of  interest  in  lower  grades  must  be 
variety;  this  should  gradually  give  place  in  upper  grades  to  a 
desire  for  thoroness.) 

59.  The  teacher  who  is  neither  thoro  nor  enthusiastic  in  his 
work  can  hardly  expect  his  pupils  to  be  so. 

40.  The  teacher  should  gradually  become  unnecessary  to 
the  pupil;  just  as  this  guide  should  gradually  become  unnecessary 
to  the  teacher. 


Ceacbing  Readings 

ERE  ability  to  read  is  in  itsdf  of  no  value.  It  is  not 
knowledge,  but  simply  a  means  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  Many  persons  possess  the  ability  to  read, 
but  derive  little  bendSt  therefrom,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  seldom  use  the  ability,  or  they  read  what  is  of 

little  value,  or  they  read  in  a  loose,  careless  way,  without  attrition 

or  thought. 

To  make  reading  worthy  of  the  high  place  it  holds  among  the 

brandies  of  common  school  education,  two  leading  aims  should  be 

kept  steadily  in  view: — 

(1 )  The  child  should  be  so  taught  that  his  ability  to  read  shall 
become  to  him  an  effective  means  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

(2)  The  child  should  be  so  trained  to  read  aloud  that  he  can 
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convey  to  others  in  a  distinct,  impressiye,  and  pleasing  manner 
the  ideas  represented  on  the  printed  page. 

TH£  ABIUTT   TO   KSAD   A  MEANS   OF   KNOWLEDGB. 

Whilst  imparting  to  the  child  the  ability  to  read,  the  teacher 
should  seek  to  awaken  an  interest  in  books,  and  lead  him  to  come  to 
them  as  a  source  from  which  he  can  both  gratify  and  develop  his 
desire  for  knowledge.  It  should  be  a  primary  aim  to  cultivate  the 
child's  taste  and  to  direct  him  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  discriminate 
wisely  in  the  selection  of  reading  matter,  that  he  will  enquire  into 
the  meaning  of  what  he  reads,  and  that  he  will  remember,  inwardly 
digest,  and  reflect  on  the  ideas  which  he  has  gained. 

nCPOETANCE  OF  EAELT  TEAINING. 

The  child's  first  reading  lessons  should  be  intelligible  and  in- 
teresting. They  should  not  only  have  meaning,  but  they  should 
mean  something  to  the  child.  If  in  the  early  reading  lessons  we 
give  the  learner  unmeaning  syllables,  as  in  the  old-time  a-b  ab,  b-I-a 
bla,  or  even  significant  words  which  represent  no  ideas  to  his  mind, 
he  will  acquire  a  habit  of  listless  reading — ^naming  words  without 
receiving  or  seeking  ideas ;  or,  it  may  be,  a  complete  disgust  for  an 
exerdse  so  devoid  of  interest.  It  is  said  that  Garrick  could  move 
an  audience  to  tears  by  repeating  the  alphabet  in  drawling,  dron- 
ing, school-boy  fashion,  thus  reviving  the  painful  recollection  of 
early  school  days. 

The  first  lessons  should  not  aim  to  convey  new  knowledge,  or 
to  enlarge  the  child's  vocabulary,  but  rather  to  show  him  how  the 
object  with  which  he  is  familiar  may  be  represented  by  written 
characters,  and  to  lead  him  to  recognize  in  the  written  word  the 
representation  of  the  sound  of  the  spoken  word  and  also  a  new  sym- 
bol of  the  idea.  They  should  bring  before  the  child  the  objects  and 
incidents  of  his  own  little  world.  As  the  learner  acquires  the  ability 
to  read,  he  should  be  encouraged  in  the  practice  of  reading  by  pro- 
viding for  him  supplementary  reading  matter  suited  to  his  ability. 
The  teacher's  desk  should  be  furnished  with  children's  magazines 
and  books,  which  the  pupils  who  have  finished  work  assigned  may  be 
allowed  to  peruse.  Sudi  provision  will  prove  both  an  incentive  to 
diligence  and  a  means  of  culture. 

OEAL  EEADIKG. 

The  ability  to  read  so  as  to  profit  and  please  others  involves 
all  those  qualities  of  voice,  manner,  and  expression  which  consti- 
tute good  elocution.  Success  in  teaching  children  to  read  aloud  de- 
mands constant  effort  and  vigilance.     Attention  to  this  matter 
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daring  the  reading  lesson  alone  will  not  make  good  readers.  Thra- 
oot  every  recitation  and  in  all  the  speech  of  the  children,  the  teacher 
must  curef uUy  cultiyate  those  qualities  of  voioe  and  expression 
which  make  reading  efFectiTe.  The  qualities  which  need  spedal 
attention  are  dutinctneu,  f,uency^  pramMciation^  and  expression. 

These  qualities  should  be  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care,  from 
the  very  first.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  teach  children  to  read  first 
and  teach  them  to  read  well  afterwards, — to  allow  them  to  stammer 
and  mumble  in  the  early  stages,  with  the  view  that  they  will  out- 
grow these  bad  habits  as  they  advance. 

niSTINCTNBSS. 

Distinctness,  as  a  quality  of  reading,  implies  giving  to  each 
word  its  clear,  full,  and  correct  sound.  To  secure  this  quality  the 
f (blowing  means  are  suggested : — 

The  teacher  should  stand  at  a  considerable  distance — say  ten 
feet — ^f rom  the  pupil  who  is  reading,  and  he  should  frequently 
listen  with  closed  book.  He  can,  in  this  way,  judge  more  correctly 
of  the  distinctness  as  well  as  of  other. qualities  of  the  reading.  In 
the  matter  of  distance  an  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of 
very  young  children,  as  they  need  the  encouraging  influence  whidi 
comes  from  nearness  to  the  teacher.  The  child  should  stand  orect, 
with  shoulders  back,  head  up,  and  the  book  held  in  the  left  hand, 
but  not  immediately  before  the  mouth. 

Phonic  drill  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  of  all  the  means  that 
can  be  employed  for  developing  distinctness.  This  exercise  should  be 
begun  when  the  child  first  enters  school,  and  should  be  continued 
thru  every  stage  of  his  progress.  At  the  first  there  need  be  no 
reference  to  written  or  printed  letters  or  words.  The  pupOs  should 
be  required  to  give,  as  named  by  the  teacher,  the  elementary  sounds 
of  the  language,  and  to  repeat  words  with  clear  separation  of  sylla- 
bles. When  the  pupils  fail  to  give  the  exact  sound,  the  teacher 
should  caU  attention  to  the  particular  organ  of  speech  employed  and 
its  adjustment  in  making  the  sound.  The  drill  should  embrace  exer^ 
cises  in  the  distinct  naming  of  such  words  and  combinations  of  words 
as  are  generally  spoken  indistinctly : — 

E.g.,  depth,  length,  white,  shrine,  government,  sixth,  blame, 
elm,  huUds,  He  has  the  maU  in  his  hand.  An  eoer  meddling  memr 
ory.    An  ice  drop.    Make  clean  our  hearts.    His  spot. 

The  teacher  should  write  such  exercises  on  the  board  and  drill 
the  pupils  on  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  reading  lesson. 

FLUENCY. 

Fluency  implies  an  easy,  smooth  flow  of  words,  and  is  opposed 
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to  hentating,  stammering,  and  drawling.  It  should  be  insisted  on 
from  the  beginning,  as  a  halnt  of  stammering  is  overcome  with  very 
great  difficulty.  Lack  of  fluency  generally  results  from  inability  to 
name  the  words  readily  at  sight.  Hie  child  lingers  and  drawls  on  a 
word  while  he  is  trying  to  make  out  the  next  one.  When  he  is  able 
to  read  with  ease,  the  eye  far  outstrips  the  yoice,  gathering  in  a 
whole  line  or  more  at  a  glance.  In  the  case  of  beginners,  and  of 
all  pupils  who  have  acquired  the  habit  of  hesitating,  a  preparatory 
exercise  of  word-cdOing  should  precede  the  reading  of  a  sentence 
or  paragraph.  The  pupil  must  not  undertake  to  read  a  sentence 
until  he  is  able  to  name  every  word  in  it  as  soon  as  the  eye  falls  u]>on 
it.  The  lesson  should  be  written  upon  the  board,  and  the  pupils 
should  be  required  to  name  the  words  in  any  order  as  the  pointer 
rests  upon  them.  Similar  drill  should  be  given  on  groups  of  words 
which  are  closely  connected  in  utterance;  as,  the  white  owl,  Tom*s 
sled,  down  the  hiU.  A  curved  line  can  be  drawn  over  the  group,  and 
the  pupils  may  be  required  to  name  the  words  promptly  as  the 
pointer  rests  upon  the  curve. 

Hesitating  and  stammering  often  result  from  allowing  children 
to  move  forward  too  rapidly.  If  the  book  ia  too  difficult,  the  pupil 
is  always  struggling  in  deep  waters.  Such  making  haste  is  most 
ill-advised  and  is  fatal  to  successful  progress. 

PBONUKCIATIOK. 

Children  acquire  pronunciation  chiefly  by  iipitating  what  they 
hear;  hence  the  importance  of  special  care  in  this  matter  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  A  dictionary  is  one  of  the  essential  equipments  of 
every  school-room,  and  the  pupils  who  are  able  to  read  should  be 
taught  how  to  find  any  given  word  and  ascertain  the  authorized 
pronunciation.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reading  lesson  for  the  pronimciation  of  difficult  words  in  the 
lesson.  It  is  an  excellent  pkm,  also,  to  write  upon  the  blackboard 
lists  of  words  commonly  mispronounced  and  drill  pupils  on  them 
frequently,  imtil  they  acquire  the  correct  pronunciation* 

EXPasSSION. 

The  reader  must  understand  what  he  is  reading  and  be  in 
full  sympathy  with  its  sentiment  and  spirit,  or  he  will  fail  to  make 
much  impression  on  his  hearers.  One  cannot  convey  to  another 
what  he  himself  does  not  possess.  If  the  pupil  does  not  understand 
what  he  is  reading,  and  does  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it,  the  ex- 
ercise is  simply  word-calling.  The  reading  lessons  should  be  on 
subjects  which  the  children  can  understand  and  appreciate,  and  the 
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style  should  be  adapted  to  their  age  and  ability.  The  teacher 
should  question  the  children  on  the  lesson  with  the  Tiew  of  leading 
them  to  understand  it  more  f  uUy  and  of  awakening  their  interest 
He  should  also  read  the  passage  himself  to  show  how  its  meaning 
and  force  can  be  brought  out.  Except  in  the  case  of  begumorsy  each 
child  should  be  allowed  to  read  two  or  three  sentences  or  a  pant- 
graph.  When  confined  to  a  single  sentence,  the  child  fails  to  oiter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  passage.  A  good  means  of  awakening  interest 
and  securing  expression  is  to  allow  the  pupils  occasionally  to  read 
from  some  child's  book  or  magazine. 

COKCEBT  KBADINO. 

When  properly  conducted,  simultaneous  reading  serves  good 
purposes.  It  gives  more  practice,  which  is  an  important  matt^ 
where  the  class  ia  so  large  that  all  cannot  read  separately  every  day. 
It  also  gives  confidence  and  develops  voice.  It  is  an  exercise,  how- 
ever, that  demands  great  care  to  guard  against  bad  habits.  Its  ten- 
dency is  to  develop  a  style  of  mechanical  reading,  characterized  by 
loud  shouting  and  measured  movement,  with  httle  modulation  or 
true  expression.  The  teacher  will  find  it  necessary  frequently  to  ask 
the  pupils  to  speak  in  lower  and  softer  tones.  The  di£5culty  of 
properly  guarding  beginners  against  these  evil  tendencies  is  so  great 
that  it  is  safer  not  to  allow  them  to  read  in  concert  In  the  pre- 
paratory work  of  making  out  words  and  in  drills  on  words,  they 
may  be  exercised  in  concert ;  but  in  the  reading  proper,  each  should 
be  called  on  separately. 

carricisM. 

Too  frequently  the  chief  part  of  the  teacher's  work  in 
conducting  a  reading  lesson  consists  in  hearing  the  pupils  read, 
hearing  their  criticisms  on  each  other,  and  calling  on  the  critic  to  do 
better  than  the  one  with  whom  he  is  finding  fault.  Children  are 
generally  ready  to  criticise  each  other.  Undue  eagerness  in  this 
matter  should  be  discouraged.  Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  in- 
terrupt the  pupil  who  is  reading  or  raise  hands  when  he  makes  mis- 
takes, until  he  has  taken  his  seat.  They  should  be  taught  in  their 
criticisms  to  notice  other  features  than  miscalled  words,  as  distinct- 
ness, fiuency,  pronunciation,  emphasis,  and  expression. 

Criticism  should  not  consist  of  fault-finding.  Encourage  pu- 
pils  to  notice  approvingly  those  qualities  which  merit  commenda- 
tion, and  when  one  h€is  rendered  a  passage  in  a  manner  specially 
worthy  of  imitation,  require  the  critic  to  read  it  in  the  same  mann^. 
Truro,  N.  S.  J.  B.  Cauon. 
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School  Government. 

Reivards  and  punfebmentd  in  8ebooU'*' 

T  IS  very  desirable  to  consider  rewards  and  punishments 
together  and  not  separately.  There  ought  to  be  a  corre- 
lation. If  a  punishment  be  a  way  of  expressing  blame 
by  words  or  acts — ^a  means  of  persuading  a  boy  not  to 
follow  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  and  a  reward  be  a  con- 
crete way  of  expressing  praise — a  means  of  inducing  a  boy  to  f  oUow 
out  a  desirable  line  of  conduct  already  in  some  measure  adopted, 
then  one  would  expect  to  find  some  correlation.  Logically  one  would 
suppose  that  the  two  methods  are  equally  important.  Given  the 
principle,  one  would  expect  to  find  the  theory  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments equally  well  developed  and,  roughly  speaking,  equally 
used  in  education.    This  is  not  so. 

MORE  PUNISHMENT  THAN  REWAED. 

In  treatises  on  education  the  theory  of  punishments  is  generally 
treated  far  more  fully  and  adequately  than  the  theory  of  rewards. 
In  practice  we  find  that  punishments  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  re- 
wards. This  leads  one  to  suppose  that  there  may  be  a  defect  in  our 
system — ^a  defect  on  the  side  of  rewards.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  this 
is  so.  It  is  much  easier  to  inflict  pimishment  than  to  reward.  In  the 
hurry  and  stress  of  class-teaching  certain  faults  come  out  that  must 
be  instantly  stopped — e,  g.y  talking,  inattention,  neglect  of  work, 
cheating.  We  are  bound  to  stop  these  lines  of  conduct,  and  at  once, 
or  the  work  of  teaching  is  impossible.  But  it  may  be — ^I  believe  it 
often  is  the  case — ^that  this  line  of  action  is  not  really  remedial;  it 
may  be  a  merely  temporary  expedient,  like  first  aid  to  the  wounded, 
that  does  not  produce  the  permanent  fruits  of  righteousness. 

Punishment  in  itself  is  not  a  good.  It  is  an  evil  to  endure  pain, 
and  all  punishment  is  pain;  it  is  an  evil  to  inflict  pain,  and  it  is  an 
evil  for  the  class  to  witness  pain.  In  some  cases  it  may  even  be  use- 
less. 

IS  PUNISHMENT  ALWAYS  A  EBMEDT? 

You  may  send  a  boy  out  of  the  room  for  talking,  and  so  stop 
the  annoyance ;  but  will  it  cure  the  habit?  If  you  merely  cane  a  boy 
for  lying — only  that  and  nothing  more — you  may  cure  him,  but  the 
chances  are  that  he  vrill  only  feel  that  next  time  he  must  tell  his  lie 
more  cleverly.    I  say  we  must  act  with  decision  and  firmly  in  certain 

t'Repart  of  a  discussion  at  the  London  College  of  Preceptors, 
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I ;  but  I  fubmit  that,  if  we  think  our  duty  finished  by  such  ac- 
tion, it  majf  be  that  we  are  really  shiridng  the  real  difficulty.  We  are 
stopping  certain  evil  practices  for  the  time  being;  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily f  dlow  that  we  are  eradicating  the  evil  habit.  Negative  teach- 
ing requires  to  be  supplemented  by  a  positive  teaching :  ^'lliou  shalt 
not''  by  'Thou  shalt."  When  adopted  as  a  basis  of  human  sodety, 
the  Decalog  may  make  it  dangerous  to  steal  or  commit  murder; 
it  will  not  make  a  man  honest  or  a  respecter  of  human  life. 

**11i(m  Shalt  not  stttl,  but  Man's  tradition 
Approyes  all  kinds  of  oompetitioa: 
Thou  Shalt  not  kUl,  bat  ncedst  not  strive 
Officiously  to  keep  allTe." 

SFFICACT     OF     PKAISE. 

To  attain  the  higher  ideal  we  must  supplement  the  Decalog 
by  the  golden  rule,  ^'Hiou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.''  Here- 
in lies  the  difficulty  of  the  subject.  In  what  should  tlus  '^positive^ 
consist?  I  can  imagine  a  master  drawing  up  a  sort  of  balance  sheet 
of  punishments  and  rewards.  He  has  been  dealing,  we  will  say,  with 
Jones,  junior,  for  a  term.  He  finds  that  Jones  is  his  debtor — 
Dr.  Cb. 


To  one  caning. 

"  three  detentions. 

**  scoldings  and  impositions 
innumerable. 

What  is  there  per  contraf  He  has,  of  course,  expostulated  with 
Jones,  talking  to  him  seriously  but  kindly  (and  not  too  mudi,  I 
hope).  Has  he  ever  praised  hun  when  Jones  has  shown  a  flicks  of 
intelligence,  or  a  fleeting  sign  of  industry?  Has  he  ever  shown  an 
interest  in  Jones's  tastes  or  sympathy  with  Jones's  difficulties?  Of 
course  he  has.  But,  I  say,  there  ought  to  be  more  than  this.  If  we 
find  the  words  of  blame  are  not  sufficient  alone  to  deter  Jones  from 
his  malpractices,  if  we  find  it  necessary  to  request  his  attention  to 
our  scolding  by  hitting  him  or  shutting  him  up,  it  ought  not  to  be 
beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  discover  some  pleasant  means  of  emphasiz- 
ing his  praiie. 

WHAT  DOES  HISTOar  TEACH? 

At  present  we  have  only  invented  a  system  of  giving  prizes, 
chiefly  for  intellectual  distinctions,  quite  out  of  poor  Jones's  readi—* 
prizes  that  sometimes  tend  to  encourage  covetousness  and  even  un- 
fairness, which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  concrete  expression  of 
the  master's  approval,  for  he  is  merely  the  humble  registrar  of  the 
marks  on  which  they  were  awarded.  There  are  obvious  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  rewarding  virtue.    Virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  if,  with 
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Milton,  ^^we  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloister'd  virtue  .  .  •  that 
never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out  of  the  race, 
when  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and 
heat,"  on  the  other  hand,  we  feel  that  a  virtue  that  does  enter  the 
lists  and  strive  for  garlands  will  soon  become  a  sort  of  sham  virtue 
best  unrewarded.  If,  then,  we  find  that  our  system  of  rewards  is 
so  undeveloped  and  imperfect,  are  we  quite  sure  that  our  elaborate 
system  of  punishments  is  everything  it  should  be?  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  should  turn  out  that  rewards  are,  after  all,  unnecessary, 
is  it  certain  that  all  the  punishment  we  think  it  necessary  to  inflict 
is  necessary? 

What  does  history  teach  us?  Nearly  every  offence  was  once 
made  capital.  Now  capital  punishment  is  reserved  for  murder,  and 
in  some  countries  is  not  awaked  at  all.  Yet  there  is  a  diminution 
in  the  percentage  of  crime.  Some  centuries  ago  children  were  beat- 
en for  every  offence.  But  now  the  practice  of  caning  is  similarly 
restricted,  with,  it  may  be  presumed,  similarly  satisfactory  results. 
May  we  not,  therefore,  venture  to  question  the  utility  of  other  pun- 
ishments, and  even  of  any  punishment  on  a  large  scale;  and  inquire 
whether  it  does  produce  the  supposed  immediate  result,  and  does 
help  the  victim  to  obtain  mastery  over  himself? 

THE  BOYS*  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

May  I  venture  to  suggest  that  we  are  liable  to  look  at  the  prob- 
lems too  exclusively  from  the  schoolmaster's  point  of  view?  In  the 
first  place,  the  great  bulk  of  our  boys  are  not  directly  affected  by 
punishment.  They  inhabit  a  temperate  clime — a  scholastic  land  of 
Beulah,  between  the  extremes  of  the  torrid  and  the  frozen  zones; 
they  are  neither  scorched  by  the  master's  anger  nor  chilled  by  his  in- 
difference. There  is,  of  course,  pumshment  in  the  background ;  but 
they  are  little  more  inflyenced  by  it  than  you  and  I  are  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  policeman  round  the  comer.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bulk  of  our  boys  are  not  greatly  influenced  by  the  hope  of  reward. 
The  more  solid  material  rewards  are  out  of  their  reach ;  no  use  striv- 
ing for  them.  Promotion  is  pretty  sure  to  come  in  the  natural 
course  of  things.  The  praise  and  approval  of  the  schoolmaster  are 
advantages  to  be  sought  if  the  schoolmaster  be  a  person  whose  ap- 
proval is  felt  to  be  worth  having ;  not  otherwise.  If,  then,  the  ma- 
jority of  our  pupils  are  not  influenced  greatly  by  either  our  re- 
wards or  our  punishments,  is  there  not  a  prima  facie  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  we  may  be  a  little  pedantic  in  making  so  much  of  them? 

Poets  tell  us  that  the  man  is  ^^further  off  from  heaven  than 
when  he  was  a  boy** ;  that  the  boy  is  a  trailing  doud  of  glory  coming 
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straight  from  the  Divine.  Such  poets  have  not  had  the  experience 
of  ^^teaching  school."  But,  however  that  may  be,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  boy's  point  of  view  is  not  always  ours.  Actions  that,  from 
our  wider  experience,  we  can  see  are  injurious  are  to  him  either  a 
legitimate  form  of  sport  or  a  natural,  and  therefore  justifiable,  pro- 
cedure— as,  for  instance,  carving  his  name  cm  a  desk  or  talking  in 
class. 

We  may  get  some  help  in  our  problem  if  we  try  to  look  at  it 
from  the  boy's  point  of  view.  I  think  he  scmietimes  looks  on  his  mas- 
ter as  the  hunted  Boer  must  have  lodked  on  Lord  Elitchener.  The 
master  of  a  great  system,  who  is  always  fencing  in  his  field  of  action 
by  block-houses  and  barbed-wire  naturally  invites  a  raid,  or  at  least 
an  attempt  to  break  thru,  by  those  who  are  rebellious.  Tlie  major- 
ity of  the  class  would  say  truly :  *'We  are  not  rebels.  Why  must  our 
enjoyment  of  our  books  be  spoilt  by  this  state  of  continual  war? 
When  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  interesting  lesson,  off  goes  a  gun 
that  makes  us  jump,  or  a  search-light  is  flashed  around  that  dazzles 
and  confuses.  Half  the  man's  time  is  taken  up  doing  sentry-duty." 
Or,  to  change  the  metaphor,  our  staple  industry — Gleaming — ^is  suf- 
ficiently protected  by  natural  emulation  or  by  marks.  If  we  try  to 
bolster  it  up  by  an  artificial  system  of  protection,  by  imequal  pre- 
miums or  (hrawbacks,  by  wholesale  impositions  and  retaliatory  tar- 
iffs, we  must  have  a  custom  house  to  deal  with  them,  and  we  encour- 
age smuggling  and  waste  precious  time  and  temper.  Thus  we  de- 
crease our  output;  we  raise  the  price,  so  to  speiJc,  of  our  produc- 
tion, and  the  ultimate  cost  must  fall  on  the  producer — i.  «.,  the  boy. 

We  ought  not  to  harass  the  class  by  being  too  systematic,  by 
first  creating  offences  and  then  penalizing  infraction  of  what  ought 
not  to  have  been  made  a  fault.  The  martinet  in  discipline  is  what 
the  pedant  is  in  learning — ^a  bore — and  the  sooner  he  is  pensioned 
the  better. 

DKAMATIC   JUSTICB, 

There  is  another  class  of  master,  who  must  appear  to  the  boy 
as  a  somewhat  feeble  imitator  of  Providence. 

We  are  apt  in  our  enthusiasm  to  regard  our  class  as  a  little 
world.  With  the  dramatic  instinct  that  is  in  most  of  us,  we  desire 
that  vice  should  be  suppressed  and  virtue  be  triumphant.  But  we 
must  remember  that  a  school  is  a  stage  where  our  little  dramas  have 
to  be  played  as  at  a  theater — subject  to  the  conditions  of  space  and 
time.  And,  therefore,  if  we  try  "to  play  the  god  upon  our  foe"  and 
precipitate  judgment,  or  magnify  the  importance  of  events  in  order 
to  point  the  moral  and  bring  about  the  sense  of  poetic  justice,  we 
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probably  become  theatrical  and  not  really  convincing.  A  master 
who  thus  tries  to  play  the  part  of  Providence  is  tempted  to  execute 
a  victim  for  the  public  good,  and  the  public  probably  sympathizes 
with  the  victim ;  or  he  is  tempted  to  reward  a  successful  hero  for  the 
public  encouragement,  and  the  public  probably  think  the  said  hero 
IB  merely  a  ^Wat"  and  say  so.  We  must  recollect  that  our  even- 
handed  justice,  which  appears  to  us  so  obvious,  is  regarded  by  the 
class  from  three  points  of  view.  The  master  is  the  jury  that  ccm- 
victs,  the  judge  who  sentences,  the  executioner  who  carries  out  the 
sentence.  To  satisfy  public  feeling,  therefore,  he  must  weigh  the 
facts  fairly  and  be  impartial;  he  must  estimate  the  guilt  fairly  and 
punish  justly;  and  his  execution  must  appear  to  be  inevitable  and 
not  vindictive. 

The  dramatic  master  is  in  danger  of  failing  in  one  or  more  of 
these  points.  As  I  said,  he  is  apt  to  exaggerate  and  precipitate 
events.  Above  all,  he  is  apt  to  give  a  personal  tone  to  his  sentence 
and  execution.  You  cannot  stop  him  from  pointing  his  moral.  **I 
told  you  so ;  the  course  of  dishonest  action  that  begins  with  dropping 
a  pen  is  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  end  in  slamming  a  desk,  and  now 
you  see  the  dreadful  consequences ;  take  that,  sir !"  The  boys  who 
know  Greek  say  that  kind  of  actor  is — ^a  hypocrite. 

''iK  IiOCO  PABBKTIB.'' 

Lastly,  it  is  a  favorite  assumption  of  the  master  that  he  is  in 
Zoco  pareniii^  and  that  the  school  is  a  kind  of  larger  family,  and 
should  be  governed  in  the  same  way.  If  by  that  he  meant  that  the 
sentiments  of  love,  trust  and  mutual  help  are  as  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  a  school  as  to  that  of  a  family,  no  one  would  raise  a  ques- 
tion. But  the  conditions  of  a  sdiool  and  of  a  family  are  widely  dif- 
ferent. With  a  wider  area  and  larger  and  more  definite  aims,  the 
methods  are  bound  to  be  different;  increased  stress  is  now  laid  on  the 
social  virtues — endurance,  self-restraint,  obedience,  industry.  And 
tho,  happily,  the  relation  between  a  master  and  a  pupil  is  often  very 
close  and  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  between  a  good  father 
and  a  good  son,  yet  this  must  be  a  result  of  long  intercourse  and  can 
only  happen  in  isolated  instances. 

In  the  most  happily  constituted  families  punishments  are  un- 
known, andy  tho  there  are  plenty  of  gifts,  rewards  are  rare.  Trained 
from  his  infancy  by  loving  words  and  looks,  the  child  grows  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  goodness,  and  becomes  what  his  parents  wish  by  an 
unconscious  process  resembling  attraction.  To  such  a' child  his  par- 
ent seems  to  exact  no  discipline,  to  give  no  training.  But  the  mas- 
ter who  regards  himself  as  in  loco  parentis  to  the  boys  newly  en- 
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trusted  to  his  care  is  bound,  or  thinks  he  is  bound,  to  be  up  and 
doing;  and  that  is  a  course  attended  by  several  dangers. 

The  influence  of  a  good  man  over  a  boy  is  a  blessed  thing  for 
both,  but  it  must  be  a  natural  product,  not  forced  or  deliberately 
sought.  It  would  probably  be  better  for  him  not  to  try  to  base  his 
influence  on  what  the  boy  would  most  likely  consider  a  *4egal  fic- 
tion," but  to  recognize  the  fact  that  he  is  a  master  and  not  a  quasi- 
parent.  If  he  does  his  duty  in  the  station  of  life  to  which  he  is 
called  with  zeal,  persistence,  firmness,  yet  with  a  kindly  spirit,  he 
wiU  assuredly  not  lose  his  reward  in  the  respect  and  perhaps  the 
affection  of  his  pupils.  R.  F.  Chaelbs. 

London. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  true  authority  at  school  will  always  be  the  teaches^B  per- 
sonality. A  child  defers  naturally  to  people  older  than  himself.  If 
he  meets  with  justice  and  sympathy,  he  will  go  wherever  they  lead 
him.  The  child  comes  to  school  to  be  educated,  not  to  be  punished 
or  rewarded.  All  children  are  not  eager  for  rewards.  The  teacher 
should  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  credit  to  his  pupils  in 
proportion  to  what  it  was  within  their  power  to  accomplish. 

: — ^Mb.  BOLIiAND. 

There  can  be  no  proper  government  without  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments. In  the  present  state  of  things  the  policeman  will  be  re- 
quired. At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  punishments 
and  rewards  ought  not  be  bestowed  without  reference  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  desert  on  the  part  of  the  recipients.  Hiunan  nature  is  too 
weak  to  do  without  these  incitements.  The  great  difficulty  is  in 
properly  graduating  them.: — ^Mb.  Oechabd. 

The  punishments  in  vogue  are  wanting  in  variety.  It  ought 
not  to  be  very  difficult  to  draw  up  an  ideal  penal  code  applicable  to 
a  boys'  school — one  in  which  the  punishments  are  characteristic,  effi- 
cacious, adequate,  and  discriminating.  The  sensitive  boy  should  not 
be  punished  in  the  same  way  as  the  boy  without  nerves.  Theref  otc 
much  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  himself.  It  is  y&ry 
necessary,  in  dealing  with  boys,  that  they  should  believe  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  punishment  they  will  incur  for  a  given  breach  of  disci- 
pline. Positive  rewards — ^that  is,  rewards  other  than  the  advantage 
of  not  being  punished,  the  approval  of  the  teacher  and  the  general 
opinion  of  the  school — ^are  not  easily  devised.  Herbert  Spencer  has 
suggested  that  a  child  should  be  left  to  the  natural  consequences  of 
his  own  misconduct.  But  in  some  cases  the  consequences  would  be 
so  serious,  so  disproportionate  to  the  offense,  that  no  rational  person 
can  accept  the  proposition. — Mr.  Butleb. 
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Educational  Classics. 

Setcctione  from  tbc  CKritingB  of  Doracc  Matm* 

...  In  his  lecture  before  the  American  Institute,  Horac^ 
Mann  says,  after  giying  an  analysis  of  the  sources  of  pleasure  to  a 
child,  among  which  he  includes  form,  ''In  regard  to  all  the  other 
sources  of  pleasure, — beauty,  motion,  music,  memory, — ^the  alpha- 
betic column  presents  an  utter  blank.  There  stands  in  silence  and 
death,  the  stiJF  perpendicular  row  of  characters,  lank,  stark,  im- 
moTable,  without  form  or  comeliness,  and,  as  to  signification,  wholly 
Toid.  They  are  skeleton-shaped,  bloodless,  ghostly  apparitions, 
and  hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  children  look  and  feel  so  death- 
like, when  compelled  to  face  them.  .  ..  . 

...  If  ,  then,  in  learning,  all  wills  and  desires,  all  costs,  la- 
bors, efforts,  of  others,  are  dependent,  at  last,  upon  the  will  of  the 
learner,  the  first  requisite  is  the  existence  in  his  mind  of  a  desire  to 
learn.  Children,  «who  spend  six  months  in  learning  the  alphabet, 
will,  on  the  play-ground,  in  a  single  half  day  or  moonlight  even- 
ing, learn  the  intricacies  of  a  game  or  sport, — ^where  to  stand,  when 
to  run,  what  to  say,  how  to  count,  and  what  are  the  laws  and  the 
ethics  of  the  game; — ^the  whole  requiring  more  intellectual  effort 
than  would  suffice  to  learn  half  a  dozen  alphabets.  So  of  the  reci- 
tation of  verses,  mingled  with  action,  and  of  juvenile  games,  played 
in  the  chimney-comer.  And  the  reason  is,  that  for  the  one,  there 
is  desire;  while  against  the  other,  there  is  repugnance.  The 
teacher,  in  one  case,  is  rolling  a  wei^t  up  hill,  in  the  other,  down ; 
for  gravitation  is  not  more  to  the  motions  of  a  heavy  body  than 
desire  is  to  the  efficiency  of  the  intellect.  Until  a  desire  to  learn 
exists  within  the  child,  some  foreign  force  must  constantly  be  sup- 
plied to  keep  him  agoing;  but  from  the  moment  that  a  desire  is 
excited,  he  is  self-motive,  and  goes  alone.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  But  one  thing  should  be  insisted  upon,  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  especially  ai  the  beginning.  No  word  should  be  taught, 
whose  meaning  is  not  understood.  The  teacher  should  not  count 
out  words  faster  than  ideas.  The  foundation  of  the  habit  should 
be  laid,  in  the  reading  of  the  very  first  lesson,  of  regarding  words 
as  the  names  of  things ;  as  belonging  to  something  else,  and  as  noth- 
ing by  themselves.  They  should  be  looked  at  as  a  medium,  and 
not  as  an  end.  It  is  as  senseless  for  a  child  to  stop  at  the  sign  of 
the  printed  word,  in  reading,  as  it  would  be  to  stop  at  the  sound  of 
the  spoken  word,  in  conversation.     What  child  would  not  repd  the 
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intcFOOune  of  a  pcnon  who  spoke  to  him  only  words  of  which  he 
knew  nothing?  No  personal  eharms  would  be  long  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  speaking  to  a  child  in  an  unknown  tongue.  How 
is  it  possible,  then,  that  an  actiye-minded  child  should  not  disdain 
the  dreary  pages  of  a  book  which  awaken  no  thou^t  or  emotioii 
within  him ; — ^which  are  neither  beauty  to  the  eye,  nor  music  to  the 
ear,  nor  sense  to  the  understanding?  As  reading  is  usually  taught, 
the  child  does  not  come  into  communication  with  his  lesson,  by  any 
one  of  all  his  faculties.  When  a  child  looks  into  a  mirror,  or  at  a 
picture  where  the  perspective  is  strikingly  marked,  he  will  readi 
around  to  look  behind  the  mirror,  or  behind  the  picture,  in  hope 
of  finding  the  objects  in  the  place  where  they  appear  to  be.  He 
cares  nothing  for  the  mirror,  nor  for  the  canvas ;— his  mind  is  with 
the  things  presented  to  his  senses.  In  reading,  the  page  should  be 
only  as  the  mirror  or  picture,  thru  which  objects  are  beheld. 
Then  there  would  be  far  more  delight  in  looking  at  the  former  than 
at  the  latter,  because  words  can  present  more  circumstances  of  va- 
riety, beauty,  life,  amplitude,  than  any  reflecting  surface  or  dead 
picture.  Should  we  not  revolt  at  the  tyranny  of  being  obliged  to 
pore,  day  after  day,  upon  the  outer  darkness  of  a  Chinese  manu- 
script? But  if  the  words  are  not  understood,  the  more  r^^lar 
formation  of  the  Chinese  characters  gives  them  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  our  own  letters.  Give  a  child  two  glasses,  precisely  sim- 
ilar in  every  respect,  except  that  one  shall  be  opaque,  the  other  a 
magnifier.  Thru  the  former  nothing  can  be  seen,  and  it  therefore 
degenerates  into  a  bawble;  but  the  latter  seems  to  create  a  thou- 
sand new  and  brilliant  objects,  and  hence  he  is  enamored  of  its  qual- 
ity. There  is  precisely  the  same  difference  in  the  presentation  of 
words.  Yet  we  punish  children  because  they  do  not  master  words, 
without  any  regard  to  their  being  understood.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  After  experimenting  with  every  scheme,  I  believe  we 
shall  be  driven  back  to  a  single  resource; — ^and  not  reluctantly,  for 
that  resource  is  sure  and  adequate.  Language  is  to  be  learned, 
where  it  is  used;  as  skill  in  handling  the  implements  of  an  art  is 
acquired  by  practising  with  them  upon  their  appropriate  objects. 
It  is  to  be  learned  by  conversation,  and  by  the  daily  reading  of  such 
books  as,  with  the  aid  of  free  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
and  full  explanations  on  that  of  the  teacher,  can  be  thoroly 
mastered.  The  ideas  of  the  learner  are  to  be  brought  out  and  set, 
objectively,  before  his  own  eyes,  like  a  picture.  .  .  . 

...  In  Scotland,  the  Spelling  Book  is  called  the  Spell  Book^ 
and  we  ought  to  adopt  that  appellation  here,  for,  as  it  is  oftoi 
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used  with  us,  it  does  cast  a  spell  over  the  faculties  of  children, 
which,  generally,  they  do  not  break  for  years; — and  oftentimes, 
we  believe,  never.  If  any  two  things  on  earth  should  be  put  to- 
gether and  kept  together,  one  would  suppose  that  it  should  be  the 
idea  of  a  thing  and  the  name  of  that  thing.  The  spelling  book, 
however,  is  a  most  artful  and  elaborate  contrivance,  by  which  words 
are  separated  from  their  meanings,  so  that  the  words  can  be  trans- 
ferred into  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  without  permitting  any  glimmer 
of  the  meaning  to  accompany  them.  A  spelling  book  is  a  collec- 
tion of  signs  without  the  things  signified ; — of  words  without  sense, 
— a  dictionary  without  d^nitions.  It  is  a  place  where  words  are 
shut  up  and  impounded  so  that  their  significations  cannot  get  at 
them.  ...  In  teaching  children  words,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
education,  the  objects  they  designate  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
presented.  Where  the  object  is  familiar  to  the  child,  but  is  one 
which  is  not  or  cannot  be  present  or  in  sight,  then,  let  it  be  referred 
to,  so  that  there  shall  be  in  the  mind  of  the  child  a  conscious  union 
of  the  name  and  object,  as  in  case  of  the  words  river,  boat^  moon, 
etc.  If  the  object  itself  cannot  be  exhibited,  and  is  not  familiar, 
so  as  to  be  referred  to,  then  some  representation  or  model  of  it 
should  be  presented.  But  let  a  preference  always  be  given  to  the 
object  itself,  or  to  the  recollection  of  it,  when  known.  In  the  school 
of  Pestalozzi,  a  series  of  engravings  was  prepared,  representing  a 
variety  of  objects,  whose  names,  structiu^  and  use,  the  children 
were  to  learn.  One  day  the  master  having  presented  to  his  class 
the  engraving  of  a  ladder,  a  lively  little  boy  exclaimed,  "But  there 
is  a  real  ladder  in  the  court-yard ;  why  not  talk  about  that  rather 
than  the  picture?"  "The  engraving  is  here,"  said  the  master,  "and 
it  is  more  convenient  to  talk  about  what  is  before  your  eyes  than 
to  go  into  the  yard  to  talk  about  the  other."  The  boy's  remark, 
thus  eluded,  was  for  that  time  disregarded.  Soon  after,  the  en- 
graving of  a  window  formed  the  subject  of  examination.  ^^But 
why,"  exclaimed  the  same  little  objector,  "why  talk  of  this  picture 
of  a  window,  when  there  is  a  real  window  in  the  room,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  go  into  the  court-yard  for  it?"  In  the  evening  both  cir- 
cumstances were  mentioned  to  Pestalozzi.  "The  boy  is  right,"  said 
he,  "the  reality  is  better  than  the  counterfeit; — put  away  the  en- 
gravings and  let  the  class  be  instructed  in  real  objects."  This  was 
the  origin  of  a  better  mode  of  instruction,  suggested  by  the  wants 
and  the  pleasures  of  an  active  mind.  Put  away  the  engravings, 
we  respond,  where  the  real  objects  can  be  had  or  referred  to.  If 
it  be  impracticable  to  exhibit  the  real  object,  as  it  is  to  show  a  ship 
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to  an  inland  child,  then  present  the  picture,  or  what  is  better,  a 
model. 

Again,  the  things,  the  relations,  of  art,  of  science,  of  busi- 
ness, are  to  the  mind  of  a  child  what  the  nutriment  of  food  is  to 
his  body;  and  the  mind  will  be  enervated,  if  fed  on  the  names  of 
things,  as  much  as  the  body  would  be  emaciated,  if  fed  upon  the 
names  of  food.  Yet,  formerly,  it  was  the  almost  universal  prac- 
tice,— and  we  fear  it  is  now  nearly  so, — ^to  keep  children  two  ot 
three  years  in  the  spelling  book,  where  the  mind's  eye  is  aTerted 
from  the  objects,  qualities,  relations  of  existing  things,  and  fas- 
tened upon  a  few  marks,  of  themselves  wholly  uninteresting. 

The  gorges  and  marshy  places  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
produce  a  race  of  idiots,  known,  technically,  by  the  name  of 
Cretins.  These  beings  are  divided  by  physiologists  into  three 
classes.  The  Cretins  of  the  first  degree  are  mere  blank  idiots.  But 
the  Cretins  of  the  third  degree  have  great  facility  in  acquiring 
languages.  They  can  be  taught  so  as  to  translate  the  words  of 
one  language  into  those  of  another  (tho  without  the  slighest  com- 
prehension of  the  meaning  of  either);  and  what  is  more  remarkable, 
they  will,  so  far  as  the  rhyme  is  concerned,  make  good  poetry.  If 
words  are  taught  to  children  for  years,  during  the  most  active  part 
of  thdr  life,  without  any  of  the  ideas  they  are  intended  to  convey, 
ought  we  to  be  surprised  if  much  of  our  public  speaking  and  popu- 
lar literature  should  be  the  production  of  Cretins  of  the  third 
degree? 

First  and  chief  est,  in  reading,  let  the  lesson  be  understood; 
its  words,  its  phrases,  its  connections;  its  object,  if  it  have  any  ob- 
ject;  if  not,  it  is  not  proper  for  a  reading  lesson.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  And  after  such  teachers  as  we  employ  are  introduced 
into  the  schools,  they  address  themselves  to  the  culture  of  the  in- 
tellect mainly.  The  fact  that  children  have  moral  natures  and 
social  affections,  then  in  the  most  rapid  state  of  development,  is 
scarcely  recognized.  .  .  . 

...  I  leam,  also,  that,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception  in  the 
whole  state,  the  scholars  are  kept  in  spelling  classes,  or  they  spell 
daily  from  their  reading  lessons,  from  the  time  of  their  earliest 
combination  of  letters,  up  to  the  time  of  their  leaving  school;  and 
yet,  if  testimony,  derived  from  a  thousand  sources,  and  absolutdy 
uniform,  can  be  relied  on,  there  is  a  Babel-like  diversity  in  the  spell- 
ing of  our  language.  .  .  . 

...  I  believe  Normal  Schools  to  be  a  new  instrumentality  in 
the  advancement  of  the  race.     I  believe  that,  without  them.  Free 
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Schools  themselyes  would  be  shorn  of  their  strength  and  their  heal- 
ing power,  and  would  at  length  become  mere  charity  schools,  and 
thus  die  out  in  fact  and  in  form.  Neither  the  art  of  printing,  nor 
the  trial  by  jury,  nor  a  free  press,  nor  free  suffrage,  can  long 
exist,  to  any  beneficial  and  salutary  purpose,  without  schools  for 
the  training  of  teachers:  for,  if  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  teachers  be  allowed  to  degenerate,  the  Free  Schools  will  become 
pauper  schools,  and  the  pauper  schools  will  produce  pauper  souls, 
and  the  free  press  will  become  a  false  and  licentious  press,  and  igno- 
rant voters  will  become  venal  voters,  and  thru  the  medium  and 
guise  of  republican  forms,  an  oligarchy  of  profligate  and  flagitious 
men  will  govern  the  land ;  nay,  the  universal  diffusion  and  ultimate 
triumph  of  all-glorious  Christianity  itself  must  await  the  time  when 
knowledge  shall  be  diffused  among  men  thru  the  instrumentality 
of  good  schools.  Coiled  up  in  this  institution  as  in  a  spring,  there 
is  a  vigor,  whose  uncoiling  may  wheel  the  spheres.   .    .    . 

.  .  .  The  only  sphere,  then,  left  open  for  our  patriotism,  is 
the  improvement  of  our  children — not  the  few,  but  the  many ;  not  a 
part  of  them,  but  all.  This  is  but  one  field  of  exertion,  but  it  opens 
an  infinite  career ;  for  the  capacities  of  mankind  can  go  on  develop- 
ing, improving,  perfecting,  as  long  as  the  cycles  of  eternity  re- 
volve. For  this  improvement  of  the  race,  a  high,  a  generous,  an 
expansive  education  is  the  true  and  efficient  means.  There  is  not  a 
good  work  which  the  hand  of  man  has  ever  undertaken,  which  his 
heart  has  ever  conceived,  which  does  not  require  a  good  education 
for  its  helper.  There  is  not  an  evil  afflicting  the  earth,  which  can 
be  extirpated,  until  the  auxiliary  of  education  shall  lend  its  mighty 
aid.  If  an  angel  were  to  descend  from  heaven,  to  earth,  on  an 
errand  of  mercy  and  love,  he  would  hasten  to  accomplish  his  mis- 
sion by  illuminating  the  minds  and  purfying  the  hearts  of  children. 
The  Saviour  took  little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them;  he 
did  not,  by  any  miraculous  exertion  of  power,  bar  up  all  passages  to 
sin  and  error,  and  at  once  make  mankind  the  passive  recipients  of 
perfection.  He  left  it  for  us  to  be  agents  and  co-workers  with  him 
in  their  redemption.  He  gave  to  us,  not  so  much  the  boon  of  being 
blessed,  as  the  more  precious,  the  heavenly  boon  of  blessing  others. 
For  this  end,  an  instrument  has  been  put  into  our  hands,  fully 
adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  so  divine  a  purpose.  We  have 
the  power  to  train  up  children  in  accordance  with  those  wise  and 
benign  laws  whidi  the  Creator  has  stamped  upon  their  physical, 
their  intellectual,  and  their  moral  nature ;  and  of  this  stewardship 
we  must  assuredly  give  account.  May  it  be  rendered  with  joy,  and 
not  with  sorrow !  .    •    .  /^         t 
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.  .  .  But  to  make  small  children  sit  both  dumb  and  motion- 
less, for  three  sucoessiye  hours,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  recess 
and  two  short  lessons,  is  an  infraction  of  every  law  which  the  Cre- 
ator has  impressed  upon  both  body  and  mind.  Tliere  is  but  one 
motive  by  which  this  violence  to  every  prompting  of  nature  can 
be  committed,  and  that  is,  an  overwhebning,  stupefying  sense  of 
fear.  If  the  world  were  offered  to  these  children  as  a  reward  for 
this  prolonged  silence  and  inaction,  they  would  spurn  it;  the  deep 
instinct  of  self-preservation  alone  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The 
irreparable  injury  of  making  a  diild  sit  straight,  and  silent,  and 
motionless,  for  three  continuous  hours,  with  only  two  or  three  brief 
respites,  cannot  be  conceived.  Its  effect  upon  tiie  body  is  to  inflict 
severe  pain,  to  impair  health,  to  check  the  free  circulations  in  the 
system — all  which  leads  to  dwarfishness ; — and  to  misdirect  the  ac- 
tion of  the  vital  organs,  which  leads  to  deformity.  In  regard  to 
the  intdlect,  it  suppresses  the  activity  of  every  faculty;  and,  as 
it  is  a  universal  law  in  regard  to  them  all,  that  they  acquire  strength 
by  exercise,  and  lose  tone  and  vigor  by  inaction,  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence is,  both  to  diminish  the  nimiber  of  things  they  will  be  com- 
petent to  do,  and  to  disable  them  from  doing  this  liioiited  number 
so  well  as  they  otherwise  might.  In  regard  to  the  temper  and  mor- 
als, the  results  are  still  more  deplorable.  To  command  a  child, 
whose  mind  is  furnished  with  no  occupation,  to  sit  for  a  long  time, 
silent  in  regard  to  speech,  and  dead  in  regard  to  motion,  when 
every  limb  and  organ  aches  for  activity; — ^to  set  a  child  down  in 
the  midst  of  others,  whose  very  presence  acts  upon  his  social  nature 
as  irresistibly  as  gravitation  acts  upon  his  body,  and  then  to  pro- 
hibit all  recognition  of,  or  communication  with  his  fellows,  is  sub- 
jecting him  to  a  temptation  to  disobedience,  which  it  is  alike  physi- 
cally and  morally  impossible  he  should  wholly  resist.  .  .  . 

...  In  regard  to  grammar,  too,  it  is  equally  certain  that  a 
brief  series  of  questions  will  disclose  the  teacher's  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, and  thus  establish  or  set  aside  his  claim  to  competency  in  this 
important  department.  If  the  teacher  is  conversant  with  no  better 
way  than  to  put  a  common  text-book  of  grammar  into  the  hands 
of  beginners,  and  to  hear  lessons  recited  by  them,  day  after  day, 
concerning  definitions  and  rules,  while,  as  yet,  they  are  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  classes  of  words  defined,  and  have  no  conception 
of  those  relations  which  the  rules  express — ^whatever  other  qualifi- 
cations such  a  ]>er8on  may  have,  he  surely  has  no  aptness  to  teach 
grammar.  The  question  is  often  asked,  when,  or  at  what  age. 
children  should  begin  to  study  grammar.     If  it  is  to  be  studied 
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in  the  way  aboye  described,  one  would  be  almost  tempted  to  reply, 
Never.  But,  if  learned  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  order  of  na- 
ture, scholars  may  commence  its  study  at  ahnost  any  age.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Tell  an  abecedarian,  as  an  inducement  to  learn  his  let- 
ters, of  the  sublimities  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  that  may  be 
wrought  out  of  the  alphabet ;  and  to  him  it  is  not  so  good  as  moon- 
shine. Let  me  ask  any  man,  whether  he  ever  had,  when  a  child, 
any  just  conception  of  the  uses,  to  which  he  is  now,  as  a  man,  daily 
applying  his  knowledge.  How  vain  is  it,  then,  to  urge  upon  a 
child,  as  a  motive  to  study,  that  which  he  cannot  possibly  under- 
stand! Nor  is  the  motive  of  fear  perferable.  Fear  is  one  of  the 
most  debasing  and  dementalizing  of  all  the  passions.  The  senti- 
ment of  fear  was  given  us,  that  it  might  be  roused  into  action,  by 
whatever  should  be  shunned,  scorned,  abhorred.  The  emotion 
should  never  be  associated  with  what  is  to  be  desired,  toiled  for,  and 
loved.  If  a  child  appetizes  his  books,  then,  lesson-getting  is  free 
labor.  If  he  revolts  at  them,  then,  it  is  slave-labor.  Less  is  done, 
and  the  little  is  not  so  well  done.  Nature  has  implanted  a  feeling 
of  curiosity  in  the  breast  of  every  child,  as  if  to  make  hersdf  cer- 
tain of  his  activity  and  progress.  The  desire  of  learning  alter- 
nates with  the  desire  of  food ;  the  mental  with  the  bodily  appetite. 
The  former  is  even  more  craving  and  exigent,  in  its  nature,  than  the 
latter,  and  acts  longer  without  satiety.  Men  sit  with  folded  arms, 
even  while  they  are  surrounded  by  objects  of  which  they  know 
nothing.  Who  ever  saw  that  done  by  a  child  ?  But  we  cloy,  disgust, 
half -extirpate,  this  appetite  for  knowledge,  and  then  deny  its  ex- 
istence. Mark  a  child,  when  a  clear,  well-defined,  vivid  conception 
seizes  it.  The  whole  nervous  tissue  vibrates;  every  muscle  leaps; 
every  joint  plays.  The  face  becomes  auroral.  The  spirit  flashes 
thru  the  body,  like  lightning  thru  a  cloud.  Tell  a  child  the 
simplest  story,  which  is  adapted  to  his  present  state  of  mental 
advancement,  and  therefore  intelligible — and  he  will  forget  sleep, 
leave  food  untasted,  nor  would  he  be  enticed  from  hearing  it,  tho 
jou  gave  him,  for  playthings,  shining  fragments  broken  off  from 
the  sun.  Observe  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dimib.  So  strong 
is  their  inborn  desire  for  knowledge,  that,  altho  those  natural 
inlets,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  are  closed,  yet,  such  are  the  amazing 
attractive  forces  of  the  mind  for  it,  that  they  will  draw  it  inward, 
thru  the  solid  walls  and  encasements  of  the  body.  If  the  eye 
be  curtained  with  darkness,  it  will  enter  thru  the  ear.  If  the 
ear  be  closed  in  silence,  it  will  ascend  along  the  nerves  of  touch. 
Every  new  idea,  that  enters  into  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  mind, 
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carries  offerings  of  delight  with  it,  to  make  its  coming  welcome. 
Indeed^  our  Maker  created  us  in  blank  ignorance  for  the  v»7  pur- 
pose of  giving  us  the  boundless,  endless  pleasure  of  learning  new 
things ;  and  the  true  path  for  the  human  intellect  leads  from  igno- 
rance to  omniscience — asc^iding  by  an  infinity  of  truths,  eadi  norel 
and  delightful.  .  .  . 

...  I  am  aware  that  these  school-houses  are  expensive;  but 
was  there  not  much  justness  and  propriety  in  the  idea  of  the  old  Ro- 
mans, during  the  better  days  of  the  Republic,  that  public  buildings 
should  be  magnificent,  because  they  represent  the  power  and  majesty 
of  the  people;  but  that  private  ones  should  be  simple  and  unos- 
tentatious, because  it  would  seem  arrogant  and  presumptuous  for 
a  private  citizen  to  attempt  to  surpass  or  outshine  tiie  sovereign 
state.  Why  then  should  not  the  edifices  erected  for  our  public 
schools  be  at  least  as  good  as  those  which  private  citizens  erect? 
Why  should  the  largest  tax  payer  complain,  so  long  as  the  building 
which  represents  some  of  the  highest  and  dearest  interests  of  the 
community  is  no  better  than  the  one  which  he  builds  for  his  own 
private  acconunodation?  At  any  rate,  why  should  not  the  house 
for  the  public  school, — ^where  the  great  mass  of  those  children  are 
to  be  educated,  who  will  hereafter  constitute  the  public  itself, — be 
as  noble  a  structure,  as  amply  furnished,  and  as  beautifully  finished, 
as  the  private  school-house,  which  is  erected  only  for  the  acocHnmo- 
dation  of  here  and  there  a  family?  I  can  see  no  reason.  While 
a  few  of  the  most  wealthy  individuals,  then,  do  prepare  beau- 
tiful apartments,  to  be  occupied  as  school-rooms  for  their  own  chil- 
dren ;  while  they  furnish  them  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  and  pro- 
vide able  teachers  to  preside  therein ;  it  seems  to  me,  they  do  but 
authorize  and  encourage,  and  provoke  the  c<Hnmunity  at  large, 
to  prepare  buildings  equally  good,  and  provide  equipments  equally 
generous,  and  teachers  equally  qualified,  for  the  children  who  are 
hereafter  to  be — ^the  Commonwealth  itself.  It  is  a  pity,  indeed, 
if  the  city,  in  its  aggregate  capacity,  cannot  maintain  a  suooe»ful 
rivalry,  for  so  noble  an  object,  with  a  few  of  the  citizens  that  be- 
long to  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this,  that  I  would  advocate 
or  justify  any  competition  which  would  incur  one  cent  of  unneoe- 
sary  or  superfluous  expense;  but  only  so  much  as  would  directly 
tend  to  improve  the  mind,  the  manners  and  the  morals  of  the  rising 
generation.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  frame  of  mind  in  which  a  teacher  daily  enters  his 
school-room  is  of  inexpressible  importance.  All  his  personal  inter- 
ests,  his  business  connections,  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement  or  of 
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pleasure,  should  be  left  behind  him.  The  devotion  and  concentra- 
tion of  all  his  faculties  are  the  property  of  his  school.  He  should 
meet  his  pupils  with  serenity  both  of  the  heart  and  of  the  coun- 
tenance. The  storm  which  envelopes  a  school  during  the  day,  and 
blights  all  its  joys  and  its  benefits,  is  often  only  the  spreading 
abroad  of  the  cloud  that  lowered  upon  the  teacher's  brow  in  the 
morning.  A  teacher,  more  than  any  other  man,  should  reserve  all 
his  energies  for  his  great  work.  When  an  advocate  is  to  argue  an 
important  case  at  the  bar  of  a  court, — or  when  an  orator  is  to  ad- 
dress an  assembly  on  some  great  public  question, — ^he  trains  himself 
for  the  occasion.  He  regulates  his  diet.  He  abandons  company, 
to  seek  the  refreshment  of  sleep.  He  spurns  the  temptation  of  any 
pleasure  whose  indulgence  may  abate  one  jot  of  his  body's  vigor, 
or  extinguish  one  spark  of  his  spirit's  fire.  He  stands  sovereign 
over  himsdf, — holduig  appetite  and  sense  in  subjection  to  his  will, 
that,  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  no  error  or  oversight  of  the 
mind,  no  lapse  or  failure  even  in  the  tones  of  the  voice,  or  tiie 
wafture  of  the  hand,  shall  dim  the  luster  of  a  brilliant  consumma- 
tion. If  these  observances  are  worthy  of  so  much  attention,  when 
men, — ^almost  impassive  men, — are  to  be  affected,  what  devotion 
should  be  bestowed  both  upon  purpose  and  demeanor,  when  we  are 
to  ap]>ear  before  impressible  children?  If  the  sentiment  of  the 
community  demands  all  this,  when  an  assembly  of  adult  men  and 
women  are  to  be  addressed, — ^who  hold  impressions  with  but  little 
more  tenacity  than  water  holds  them,  and  from  whose  minds,  as  soon 
as  the  impressions  are  made,  they  begin  to  fade  away  and  to  be  ob- 
literated,— ^what  care  and  effort  can  be  deemed  excessive  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  acting  upon  children,  in  whose  minds  aU  impressions 
brighten  and  deepen  by  the  lapse  of  time?  If  a  teacher  enters  his 
school-room  in  the  morning  with  a  querulous  spirit,  or  a  beclouded 
intellect,  instead  of  attributing  to  his  scholars  any  unusual  per- 
versity or  obtuseness,  let  him  ask  himself  where  he  was  the  evening 
before;  what  untimdy  hours  he  kept;  what  improper  indulgences 
he  yielded  to;  what  cause  for  the  exhaustion  either  of  body  or 
mind,  in  regard  to  himself,  may  have  engendered  suspicions  of  re- 
fractoriness or  of  stupidity  on  the  part  of  his  charge.  For  the 
noble  office  of  improving  others,  the  first  step  of  preparation  is  self- 
improvement.  For  those  who  serve  at  the  altar  of  this  ministry, 
'Hhe  first  act  of  worship  is  the  purification  of  the  worshipper."  .  .  . 

[These  sdeetions  were  compiled  by  the  late  Col.  Francis  Way- 
land  Parker.] 
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Educational  Organization 

Cbe  National  Bureau  of  education  iti  the  Qnitcd  dutts 

DECENTKAUZXD  8T8TEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

DUCATION  in  America  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
each  individual  State;  the  Federal  Government  exercises 
no  control  whatever,  except  in  the  scientific  military 
training  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

MBASUEB  OW  THE   NEED  FOE  EDUCATIONAL   PEOVISION. 

It  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  from  the  complete 
absence  of  central  control  over  education  in  the  United  States  that 
the  systems  of  education  adopted  by  the  different  states  vary 
very  considerably.  Until  1867,  no  idea  of  co-ordination,  or  even 
comparison,  appears  to  have  been  formulated.  Indeed,  the  actual 
condition  of  education  in  the  country  as  a  whole  was  not  speci- 
fically noticed  by  the  Federal  government  until  the  year  1840, 
when  it  was  included,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  census  returns.  Upon 
this  subject  Dr.  Warren,  the  clerk  of  the  Education  Bureau,  says: 
^^The  serious  exhibition  of  the  census  of  1860,  published  in 
1862-66,  and  the  evident  effects  of  the  great  war  on  the  morals, 
intelligence  and  prospects  of  the  country,  alarmed  all  thinking 
men."  It  was  this  which  first  compelled  the  serious  attention  of 
the  nation  to  the  necessity  for  a  general  improvement  in  the  pro- 
vision of  education  thruout  all  the  states  of  the  Union.  It  had 
become  clear  that  the  whole  condition  of  the  population  had  been 
disastrously  affected  by  the  war;  "all  the  educating  forces  in  the 
Union  had  been  weakened,  perverted,  or  destroyed;"  and  urgent 
new  needs  had  arisen  for  improving  the  provision  of  education, 
both  primary  and  secondary,  and  also  for  bringing  it  to  bear  upon 
an  extended  portion  of  the  population.  To  gauge  the  extent  of 
this  need,  and  to  suggest  means  for  meeting  it,  educators,  political 
economists  and  statesmen  felt  the  necessity  of  having  some  central 
agency,  by  which  the  general  educational  statistics  of  the  country 
could  be  collected,  preserved,  condensed  and  properly  arranged. 

OBIGINAI^    OBJECTS    OF    THE    BUEBAU. 

To  this  end  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  established  by  the 
Act  of  March  2nd,  1867:— 

" for  the  purpose  of  (1)  collecting  such  statis- 
tics of  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education 
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in  the  several  states  and  territories;  and  (2)  diffusing  such  infor- 
mation respecting  the  organization  and  management  of  school  sys- 
tems and  methods  of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  sys- 
tems and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education." 

The  Bureau  was  to  inquire  into  special  educational  questions 
and  onergencies,  to  obtain  opinions  and  suggestions  from  experts 
for  dealing  with  the  difficulties,  to  collect  accounts  of  the  methods 
by  which  other  countries  have  dealt  with  the  same,  and  to  make 
authoritative  recommendations  as  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted 
for  making  effectual  provision  for  future  needs.  These  functions 
were  not  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  temporary  emergency ;  but 
the  whole  body  of  educational  information  was  to  be  maintained 
up  to  date,  and  available  for  the  innumerable  uses  for  which  it  is 
constantiy  required  by  the  statesman  as  well  as  the  educational 
reformer. 

Thus  in  1870  we  find  the  then  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
writes  as  follows  in  his  official  Report: — 

'^Rarely  has  anyone  looked  over  the  entire  field  and  taken  a 
view  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  the  opportunities  of  education 
in  all  sections,  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city,  over  all  insti- 
tutions both  public  and  private,  for  elementary,  secondary,  and 
superior  or  technical  education ;  or  counted  the  whole  educable  pop- 
ulation; or  determined  how  many  are  unreached  even  by  rudimen- 
tary instruction,  and  how  very  limited  is  the  number  who  have  any 
thorough  secondary  or  superior  culture.  They  can  see  only  in  part. 
No  report  has  ever  grouped  these  facts  togetiier.  Our  own  states- 
men are  without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  them 

Shall  not  the  nation  at  least  so  group  together  the  facts  and  sta- 
tistics that  its  own  officers  may  know  how  this  work  proceeds ;  and 
that  our  ministers  and  other  representatives  abroad  may  be  able 
to  speak  intelligentiy  in  answer  to  inquiries  for  information  on  the 
subject?"* 

When  the  bureau  was  once  fairly  established,  Mr.  Eaton,  the 
first  ccHnmissioner  for  education,  gave  himself  assiduously  to  the 
organizing  of  this  great  scheme,  and  the  response  to  his  efforts  was 
both  immediate  and  extensive.  He  soon  found  that  the  work  de- 
veloped by  the  scheme  was  bound  to  increase  enormously,  and  that 
every  step  of  successful  extension  involved  a  still  further  increase 
of  scope,  and  consequent  increase  of  staff;  but  the  bureau  speedily 
justified  this  expansion,  and  proved  it  to  be  a  work  of  national 
necessity. 

^•Report  for  1870,  page  31. 
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Thus  the  Report  of  1870  says : — 

^^The  number  and  variety  of  applications  made  to  this  office 
for  reports,  documents,  statistics,  and  educational  information  of 
every  kind,  coming  from  every  section  of  our  country  and  from 
foreign  countries,  would  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  there  is 
an  lurgent  demand  for  some  such  center  of  information. 

With  regard  to  its  centralized  character,  whidi  was  a  new  fea- 
ture in  American  educational  organization,  the  commissioner  writa 
in  1871  :— 

''The  work  of  this  office  in  collecting  and  tabulating  educa- 
tional statistics  reveals  at  once  its  great  necessity  to  the  educators 
of  the  country  and  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  the  facilities  of 
a  national  over  any  local  office,  in  prosecuting  tiiese  inquiries ;  from 
the  following  considerations— 

^^Firstt  its  removal  from  local  prejudice  and  excitement. 
Second,  its  treatment  of  education  in  its  generalizations,  like  other 
great  material  interests,  as  patents,  agriculture,  coast  survey,  me- 
teorology, &c Fifth,  without  any  exercise  of  author- 
ity it  brings  to  the  minds  of  all  educators,  as  they  are  shaping  the 
institutions  and  customs  of  education  and  molding  the  character 
of  future  citizens,  their  relation  to  the  National  Grovemment.  .  . 
Seventh,  from  the  collection  of  facts  from  a  vast  variety  of  sources, 
great  general  principles  may  be  educed,  vitally  affecting  every  lo- 
cality." 

Again,  the  more  fundamental  question  as  to  whether  it  is, 
after  all,  the  duty  of  the  state  to  collect  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion on  education,  was  met  by  the  consideration  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  state  already  recognizes  a  similar  obligation  in  regard  to 
many  other  conditions  of  the  social  life,  as  is  shown  by  the  returns 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Agricultural  Department,  the  Survey 
Department,  the  Registrar  Greneral,  &c.,  &c.  So  that,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  educational  condition  of  the  people,  on  which  in  large 
measiu^  the  welfare  of  a  nation  depends,  it  has  clearly  beoxne  of 
the  highest  importance  to  possess  the  fullest  and  most  recent  infor- 
mation, and  every  possible  facility  and  suggestion  for  raising  its 
character  and  standards. 

Thus  the  Report  of  1878  says: — 

''The  supremacy  of  nations  has  long  been  determined  by  their 
power  to  win  in  the  shock  of  battie.  All  efforts  to  ascertain  na- 
tional statistics  were,  therefore,  formerly  determined  by  this  view. 
They  counted  only  the  material  of  war.  But  if  the  supremacy  of 
nations  is  to  be  determined  by  any  other  test,  the  inquiry  in  statis- 
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tics  must  be  turned  in  that  direction.  And  in  proportion  as  nations 
haye  advanced  in  civilization,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  been 
taking  into  the  account  of  their  strength  those  facts  and  conditions 
which  test  intellectual  power,  moral  power,  commercial  and  indus- 
trial power.  Thus  the  conviction  grew  that  more  frequent  observa- 
tions and  a  siunmary  of  educational  facts  as  occurring  thruout 
the  country,  were  absolutely  necessary." 

NEED  FOK  wn>E  COMPABATTVE  TREATMENT  OF  COI^LECTED 
INFOEMATION. 

Nor  would  it  be  an  adequate  presentment  of  the  case,  to  pro- 
duce mere  tabular  information  of  existing  educational  provisions, 
or  statistics  showing  the  extent  to  whidi  these  are  used.  To  be  of 
any  real  value,  the  reports  must  deal  with  the  genesis  and  evolution 
of  the  educational  conditions.  The  historic  method  of  treatment 
will  alone  bring  out  the  true  inwardness  of  existing  methods  and 
institutions;  while  a  wide  application  of  the  comparative  method 
will  alone  demonstrate  the  needs,  possibilities,  and  proper  direction 
of  real  improvement. 

This  need  for  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject  was  fully 
recognized  by  the  commissioner  in  1871,  when  he  appeals  in  his 
report  for  a  thoroly  intelligent  staff  for  the  Bureau: — 

*'If  the  work  of  this  office  in  collecting  and  disseminating  facts 
upon  educational  subjects  is  to  be  carried  to  its  highest  success, 

if  its  material  is  to  be  as  trustworthy,  as  full  of  the 

latest  information,  and  as  carefully  prepared  as  tiie  educators  of 
the  country  have  a  right  to  demand,  the  character  and  number  of 
the  commissioner's  assistants  should  be  adequate  to  the  subdivision 
of  the  vast  work  in  hand.  It  will  be  noted  that  mere  clerical  ability 
will  not  suffice  here;  there  must  be  power  for  wise  and  discreet  ac- 
tion and  great  familiarity  with  current  educational  facts.  A  vast 
range  of  reports  must  be  constantly  in  view  in  regard  to  common 
free  schools  and  private  schools,  for  elementary  instruction;  to 
academies  and  high  schools,  for  secondary  training;  and  to  col- 
leges and  every  variety  of  professional  schools,  for  superior  in- 
struction." 

Fortunately,  the  very  evident  usefulness  of  the  results 
adiieved  by  the  bureau  soon  sufficed  to  obtain  for  the  commissioner 
some  of  the  increased  help  that  he  needed,  and  he  was  thus  enabled 
to  develop  the  system  to  a  very  high  degree  of  utility. 

Thus  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States 
makes  it  possible  for  her  statesmen  to  gauge  the  educational  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  and  continuously  to  follow  its  development  in 
all  its  branches. 
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The  statesman  in  America  is  in  this  way  enabled  to  judge 
year  by  year  to  what  extent  his  people  are  receding  or  advancing 
in  the  educational  race ;  to  what  extent  their  capacities  for  mechan- 
ical invention  and  commercial  ingenuity,  their  talents  for  trade  de- 
velopments and  industrial  improvements,  are  being  diligently  fos- 
tered, or  in  what  directions  they  specially  need  further  attention; 
while  it  is  recognized  that  the  higher  education  of  the  many  and 
the  highest  education  of  the  few  call  for  the  most  anxious  attenticm 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  as  surely  as  does  the  elementary  education 
of  the  masses,  whose  claims  have  always,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  met  with  a  more  ready  and  complete  recognition  at  the  hands 
of  the  legislature. 

The  manner  in  which  the  National  Bureau  fulfils  these  varied 
and  important  functions  is  of  considerable  interest;  and  its  opera- 
tions have  been  followed  by  a  high  measure  of  success.  M.  Buis- 
son,  a  leading  educational  expert  in  France,  late  Director  of  Pri- 
mary Instruction  in  the  French  Ministry  of  Education,  wrote  in 
1870 >- 

*^The  National  Education  Bureau  at  Washington  began,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  organization  of  school  statistics  for  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  United  States ;  and  if  one  seeks  to-day  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  total  rendts  of  inttructum,  there  is  no  great  country  of 
Europe  which  forms  so  complete  an  exhibit  of  its  educational  in- 
stitutions." 

PEIVATE  AB  WSIiIi  AB  PUBLIC  AOENCIB8  DUIiT  CONSIDBaBD. 

And  it  is  a  striking  and  most  praiseworthy  feature  of  its  work 
that  its  review  of  the  educational  provision  of  the  country  is  ren- 
dered, in  a  true  sense,  complete,  from  the  fact  that  all  private  and 
voluntary  (as  well  as  public)  educational  machinery,  is  included  in 
its  purview.  Thus  the  following  words  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
Bureau  are  admirably  fulfilled  in  the  daily  work  of  the  Bureau : — 

"The  chief  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  under  the  law,  is 
to  act  as  an  educational  exchange.  Exercising,  and  seeking  to  ex- 
ercise, no  control  whatever  over  its  thousands  of  correspondents,  the 
office  occupies  a  position,  as  recipient  of  voluntary  information, 
which  is  unique.  European  ministries  require  paid  subordinates  to 
furnish  the  information  needed  for  the  compilation  of  their  o£Bcial 
reports ;  but  the  great  body  of  intelligent  educators  of  this  coun- 
try gratuitously  furnish  a  mass  of  information  concerning  their 
work,  which  in  character  and  extent  is  believed  to  surpass  what  is 
brought  together  anywhere  else.'' 
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DESCUPTION  OF  THB   BUEBAU. 

The  Bureau  occupies  a  four-story  building,  with  about  six 
rooms  on  each  floor.  In  the  basement  are  stored  the  documents 
published  and  distributed  by  the  Bureau.  There  is  also  a  labora- 
tory for  the  chemical  analysis  of  air  and  gases  in  school  buildings, 
and  similar  investigations,  besides  various  other  necessary  offices. 
On  the  first  and  second  floors  are  accommodated  the  large  clerical 
staff,  the  statistical  compilers,  and  the  commissioner.  The  third 
floor  contains  the  library  and  the  fourth  the  educational  museum. 

The  library  sets  apart  two  rooms  for  bodes  and  pamphlets  re- 
lating to  education  in  foreign  countries,  and  four  for  the  rest  of  the 
library  belonging  to  the  office,  including  duplicates  suitable  for  ex- 
change with  other  collections.  The  foreign  side  of  the  library  is 
rich  in  works  both  on  the  theory  of  educaticm  and  on  its  past  and 
present  condition  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  reports  come  in 
with  litUe  other  expense  to  the  bureau  than  the  exchange  of  its  own 
publications  with  the  various  offices  and  institutions  from  which 
they  are  received.  Many  foreign  journals  are  taken,  as  well  as 
American  publications,  so  that  the  more  fugitive  literature  both  of 
European  and  American  education  is  adequately  represented,  and 
many  valuable  facts,  statistics,  and  dues  are  obtained. 

The  museum  is  in  continual  process  of  accumulating  fresh 
material,  its  object  bemg  to  illustrate  the  development  of  educa- 
tional apparatus  of  every  description.  It  is  also  proposed,  when 
practicable,  to  select  from  the  material  accumulated  here,  loan  col- 
lections for  use  in  teachers'  institutes,  normal  schools,  &c.,  ftc. 
thruout  the  country. 

INFOaiCATIOK  COULECTED. 

The  correspondence  of  the  office  deals  with  almost  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  as  well  as  every  part  of  the  United  States.  Com- 
munications are  maintained  with  schools,  school  authorities,  univer- 
sities, private  educationalists  and  every  department  of  educational 
activity.  The  information  sought  and  disseminated  is  of  every 
grade  of  importance  and  of  every  description  of  character.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  numerous  special  subjects  that  are  dealt 
with  from  time  to  time;  the  various  compulsory  school  laws;  facts 
and  arguments  bearing  on  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  schools  and 
in  colleges;  instruction  for  deaf  mutes;  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  technical  schools ;  hygiene  in  schools  and  colleges ;  the  early 
history  of  public  instruction  at  home  and  abroad ;  the  state  of  pri- 
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marj  education  in  foreign  countries,  and  ako  of  secondary  educa- 
tion; methods  of  military  education  in  Europe;  needlework  teach- 
ing in  Germany  and  in  Hdland;  agricultural  instruction  in 
Europe,  &c.,  &c. 

SUBJECTS  OF  INaniET. 

There  still  remains  to  be  considered  the  great  publications- 
section  of  the  bureau.  Its  objects,  und^  the  law,  are  the  study 
of  school  systems  elsewhere  prevalent,  the  collection  of  useful  sug- 
gesti(ms  from  foreign  educational  reports  and  journals,  and  the 
examination  of  the  systems  of  training  in  the  various  institutions 
for  primary  and  secondary  education  of  all  civilized  countries;  in 
order  that  whatever  is  peculiar  or  excellent  in  each  may  be  od- 
lected  with  a  view  to  the  information  and  guidance  of  Amoican 
educators  in  their  work. 

All  this  information  is  presented  by  the  Bureau  in  annual  re- 
ports, which  give  abstract  reports  on  the  conditicm  of  the  various 
classes  of  instruction  (such  as  primary,  secondary,  superi<Hr,  pro- 
fessional and  special)  in  America,  with  lists  and  statistics  of  all  no- 
ticeable institutions  and  a  general  or  sununarized  view  over  the 
whole  educational  field.  To  these  are  added  occasional  circulars  of 
information  on  various  subjects,  of  which  66  have  been  pubUshed 
since  1870;  besides  special  reports  on  topics  of  particular  impor- 
tance, and  smaller  publications  on  topics  of  minor  importance. 

The  diief  part  of  the  contents  of  these  annual  reports  is  con- 
tributed by  the  paid  members  of  the  personal  staff  of  the  bureau 
who  work  up  official  or  other  papers  and  statistics  bearing  on  the 
various  subjects,  and  also  from  tune  to  time  visit  foreign  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  special  investigations. 

Contributions  are  also  solicited  from  educational  experts  at 
h(Hne  and  abroad,  and  printed  in  the  reports.  And  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  conmiissioner  of  education  to  commission  ^aduates  of 
American  universities  or  other  suitable  persons  who  are  travelling 
or  temporarily  residing  in  Europe  to  make  inquiries  on  behalf  of 
the  bureau,  and  to  report  the  results  of  such  inquiries  for  subse- 
quent publication  in  the  Official  Report. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    CENTEAL   OFFICE    SYSTEM. 

The  functions  thus  fulfilled  in  the  educational  system  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Central  Educational  Office  are  manifestly  of 
a  high  degree  of  utility;  they  are  characteristically  expressed  in 
the  following  words  taken  from  the  Bureau  Report  for  1884 : — 
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ITS  DUTIES  AS  A  CEKTXB  OF  EDUCATIONAI.  INFORMATION   AND 

COUNSEL. 

*^Our  system  of  education  is  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
by  the  people.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  children  alike,  and  is 
wholly  dependent  both  for  support  and  control  upon  the  will  of  the 
people,  expressed  either  directly  by  the  popular  vote,  or  indirectly 
thru  legislatures,  boards  of  control,  and  officials  clothed  with 
authority  by  these  bodies.  Hence  the  necessity  for  diffusing  ac- 
curate and  detailed  information  as  to  the  condition  and  working  of 
various  school  systems  and  also  in  respect  to  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting their  progress  and  development,  not  only  amouK  legisla- 
tures and  public  school  officials,  but  among  the  people  at  large.  And 
to  insure  the  maximum  utility  of  this  twofold  information,  it  must 
be  as  fresh  as  possible,  that  is,  it  must  be  gathered  up  and  made 
available  at  short  intervals,  in  general  once  in  each  year.'' 

This  passage  excellently  defines  the  American  conception  of 
the  value  of  a  Central  Education  Office  as  a  disseminator  of  reliable 
information,  both  concerning  existing  means  and  needs,  and  also 
concerning  the  best  recognized  methods  of  improving  the  one  and 
of  meeting  the  other. 

PEOFOSED  OBJECTS  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

The  following  extract  from  the  memorial  presented  to  Con- 
gress, requesting  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Bureau,  shows 
clearly  the  purposes  which  it  was  intended  to  fulfil :  — 

*^It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  association  that  the  in- 
terests of  education  would  be  greatly  pnnnoted  by  the  organization 
of  such  a  bureau  at  the  present  time;  that  it  would  render  needed 
assistance  in  the  establishment  of  school  systems  where  they  do 
not  now  exist,  and  that  it  would  also  prove  a  potent  means  for  im- 
proving and  vitalizing  existing  systems.  This  it  could  accom- 
plish : — 

**1.  By  securing  greater  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  school 
statistics,  and  so  interpreting  them  that  they  may  be  more  widely 
available  and  reliable  as  educational  tests  and  measures. 

^*2.  By  bringing  together  the  results  of  school  systems  in 
different  communities,  states,  and  countries,  and  determining  their 
comparative  value. 

^^8.  By  collecting  the  results  of  all  important  experiments  in 
new  and  special  methods  of  school  instruction  and  management 
and  making  them  the  common  property  of  school  officers  and  teach- 
ers thruout  the  country. 

^^4.     By  diffusing  among  the  people  information  respecting 
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the  school  laws  of  the  different  states;  the  yarious  modes  of  pro- 
viding and  disbursing  school  fundi;  the  different  classes  of  sdKx>l 
officers  and  their  relatiye  duties;  the  qualifications  required  of 
teachers,  the  modes  of  their  examination,  and  the  agencies  pro- 
vided for  their  special  training;  the  best  modes  of  classifying  and 
grading  schools;  improved  plans  of  sdiool-houses,  togeth^  with 
modes  of  heating  and  ventilation,  &c, — ^information  now  obtained 
only  by  a  few  persons  and  at  great  expoise,  but  which  is  of  the 
hi{^est  value  to  all  intrusted  with  the  management  of  schools. 

^^6.  By  aiding  communities  and  states  in  the  organization  of 
sdiool  systems  in  which  mischievous  errors  shall  be  avoided  and 
vital  agencies  and  well-tried  improvements  be  included. 

*^6.  By  the  general  diffusion  of  correct  ideas  respecting  the 
value  of  education  as  a  quickener  of  intellectual  activities,  as  a 
moral  renovator,  as  a  multiplier  of  industry  and  a  consequoit  pro- 
ducer of  wealth,  and,  finally,  as  the  strength  and  shield  of  civil 
liberty. 

'*In  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists  it  is  not  possible  to  meas- 
ure the  influence  which  the  faithful  performance  of  these  duties  by 
a  national  bureau  would  exert  ui>on  the  cause  of  education  thru- 
out  the  country,  and  few  persons  who  have  not  been  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  school  systems  can  fully  realize  how  widespread 
and  urgent  is  the  demand  for  such  assistance.  Indeed,  the  very 
existence  of  the  association  which  your  memorialists  represent  is 
itself  positive  proof  of  a  demand  for  a  naticmal  channd  of  com- 
munication between  the  school  officers  of  the  different  states. 

'^Millions  of  dollars  have  been  thrown  away  in  fruitless  ex- 
periments for  the  want  of  it. 

'*Your  memorialists  would  also  submit  that  the  assistance  and 
encouragement  of  the  Greneral  Grovemment  are  needed  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  school  systems  thruout  the  country.  An  ig- 
norant people  have  no  inward  impulse  to  lead  them  to  self -educa- 
tion. Just  where  education  is  most  needed,  there  it  is  always  least 
appreciated  and  valued.  It  is,  indeed,  a  law  of  educational  prog- 
ress that  its  impulse  and  stimulus  come  from  without.  Hence  it 
is  that  Adam  Smith  and  oth^  writers  on  political  economy  express- 
ly except  education  from  the  operation  of  the  general  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  They  teach,  correctly,  that  the  demand  for  educa- 
tion must  be  awakened  by  external  influence  and  agencies. 

^*This  law  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  entire  school  systems, 
both  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  have  been  lifted  up,  as  it  were, 
bodily  by  just  such  influences  as  a  national  bureau  of  education 
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would  exert  upon  the  schook  of  the  several  states;  and  this,  too, 
without  its  being  invested  with  any  official  control  of  the  school  au- 
thorities therein.  Indeed,  the  highest  value  of  such  a  bureau  would 
be  its  quickening  and  informing  influence,  rather  than  its  authorita- 
tive and  directive  control.  The  true  function  of  such  a  bureau  is 
not  to  direct  officially  in  school  affairs  in  the  states,  but  rather  to 
co-operate  with  and  assist  them  in  the  great  work  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  systems  of  public  instruction.  All  experience 
teaches  that  the  nearer  the  responsibility  of  supporting  and  direct- 
ing schools  is  brought  to  those  immediately  benefited  by  them,  the 
greater  their  vital  power  and  efficiency. 

^^our  memorialists  beg  permission  to  suggest  one  other  spe- 
cial duty  which  should  be  intrusted  to  the  national  bureau,  and 
which  of  itself  will  justify  its  creation,  viz.,  an  investigation  of  the 
management  and  results  of  the  frequent  munificent  grants  of  land 
made  by  Congress  for  the  promotion  of  genial  and  special  edu- 
cation. It  is  estimated  that  these  grants,  if  they  had  been  properly 
managed,  would  now  present  an  aggregate  educational  fund  of 
about  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  If  your  memorialists  are 
not  misinformed.  Congress  has  no  official  information  whatever  re- 
specting the  manner  in  which  these  trusts  have  been  managed." 

R.  L.  MOXAKT. 


prcdcnt  6diicationat  Ccndcncics. 

In  many  sections,  both  in  urban  and  rural  communities,  the 
school  is  emphasized  as  a  social  and  culture  center.  Libraries, 
reading  rooms,  evening  lectures,  and  evening  classes  provide  diver- 
sified interests  that  ei^st  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  help  to 
make  a  cultured  community. 

It  is  better  to  carry  the  child  to  the  school-house  than  the 
school-house  to  the  child.  The  concentration  of  small  schools  into 
larger  ones,  and  the  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense, 
is  gaining  in  favor  in  many  states. 

The  demand  for  the  formulation  of  a  body  of  educational 
doctrine,  that  shall  serve  as  a  guide  to  teachers.  Continued  experi- 
mentation without  conclusions  does  not  promote  educational  prog- 


The  need  of  more  college  graduates  in  our  dementary  schools; 
there  is  demand  for  deeper  and  richer  culture,  a  broader  scholarship 
BB  a  basis  for  normal  training,  and  skill  in  teaching. 

Birmingham^  Alabama.  Supt.  J.  H.  PHnLUPS. 
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Classic  Antiquity. 


Old  emk  Life* 

IS  all  the  Greeks  spoke  the  same  tongue,  and  worshiped 
the  same  gods,  so  they  felt  themselves  distinct  from  all 
the  people  around  them,  whom  they  called  barbarians. 
This  national  pride  is  one  of  the  leading  points  in  their 
history.  They  were  justified  in  this  feeling;  for  in  con- 
trast to  the  other  races  of  southern  Europe,  the  pure  Greek  was 
often  fair  in  color,  and  of  very  regular  and  beautiful  features. 
He  grew  up  slower  than  his  neighbors,  and  so  his  education  was 
more  deliberate,  his  vigor  more  lasting,  and  his  old  age  more  pro- 
tracted than  theirs.    Even  now  the  traveler  in  Greece  is  surprised 


Atheniana  in  the  attire  of  the  age  of  Pericles.— (A  picture  on  a  vase.) 

by  the  exceeding  fairness  and  beauty  of  the  people,  and  by  the 
number  of  fine  old  men  whom  he  meets.  The  excellent  climate  of 
the  country,  along  with  very  temperate  habits,  have  made  the 
Greeks  a  very  healthy  race,  and  of  this  there  is  no  better  evidence 

*Adapted  for  Educatioital  FouimATioirt  from  Profenor  MahaflPV's  Primer 
of  CUfsical  Antiquities. 
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than  the  rare  mention  of  toothache  in  Greek  books,  and  the  remark- 
able whiteness  and  regularity  of  the  teeth  of  modem  Greeks. 

As  we  might  expect  from  people  in  good  health,  they  were 
happy  in  their  temper,  and  ever  ready  to  enjoy  themselves,  while 
their  own  natural  good  taste  and  beauty  made  them  keen  judges 
of  beauty  in  other  things,  and  very  impatient  of  ugliness.  In  fact 
they  set  so  much  store  upon  beauty,  that  they  were  even  known  to 
worship  it,  and  were  usually  disposed  to  think  it  the  same  thing 
as  goodness,  if  not  superior.  If  they  wished  to  say  of  a  man  that 
he  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  they  said  he  was  *^fair  and  good," 
meaning  by  fair^  not  only  fair  in  his  conduct,  but  in  his  looks,  and 
meaning  by  good,  not  only  good  in  character,  but  in  birth.  They 
also  speak  of  it  as  a  curious  thing,  that  Socrates  was  a  great  and  a 
good  man,  tho  he  was  very  ugly. 

But  they  were  not  wanting  in  quick  sympathy  for  other  things 
than  beauty.  They  were  always  r^uly  to  laugh  at  a  blimder,  and 
to  weep  over  a  misfortune;  to  be  indignant  at  injustice,  and  amused 
at  knavery ;  to  be  awed  by  solemnity  and  tickled  by  absurdity. 

No  doubt  these  very  quick  sympathies  would  have  constantly 
led  them  astray,  but  for  the  great  reasonablenen  which  was  another 
strong  point  in  the  nation.  They  insisted  upon  discussing  and 
understanding  things,  upon  hearing  both  sides,  and  were  generaDy 
satisfied  to  be  led  by  the  majority.  It  was  this  quality  which  made 
them,  in  politics,  love  councils  and  cities,  and  hate  tyrants  and 
solitude;  in  art  it  made  them  love  symmetry  knd  proportion,  and 
hate  vagueness  and  display.  It  made  them  also  in  literature  love 
deamess  and  moderation,  and  hate  both  bombast  and  sentimen- 
tality. These  are  the  chief  good  points  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  causes 
why  they  were  so  great  and  renowned  a  people. 

But  they  had  their  faults  also — faults  which  have  remained 
in  the  nation  to  the  present  day.  They  always  had  a  strong  bent 
for  power,  and  for  money  as  the  key  to  power,  and  were  not  scru- 
pulous as  to  the  means  they  employed  to  obtain  either.  They  were 
not  truthful,  but  were  ready  to  tell  lies  and  to  deceive  for  their 
own  advantage.  They  were  ungrateful,  just  as  people  are  nowa- 
days, and  only  a  little  less  cruel  than  their  barbarian  neighbors. 
They  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  others,  and  full  of  envy  if  beaten 
or  outwitted  by  a  rival.  Tho  always  warring,  they  were  not  very 
courageous;  they  often  cried  before  a  battle,  and  ran  away  as  soon 
as  it  began.  So,  like  all  other  men,  the  Greeks  possessed  a  mixture 
of  good  and  bad  qualities. 
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BPSCIAI.  FXATUSBS  OF  PABTICUUkm  TUIEB. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Greeks  as  one  people,  we  must  not  f  or- 
get  that  they  were  separated  into  many  distinct  tribes,  and  that 
these  again  occupied  separate  cities,  countries,  and  islands,  with 
separate  laws,  and  often  di£Ferent  manners  and  customs.  ScMne  of 
the  Greeks  were  hardy  mountaineers,  some  sailors  and  merchants, 
•some  shepherds  and  husbandmen.  Dialects  and  customs  varied 
greatly.  This  makes  it  very  hard  to  describe  the  Greeks,  for  what 
was  approved  in  some  places  was  thought  wrong  in  others.  For 
example,  young  girls  used  to  join  in  athletic  sports  pubhdy  at 
Sparta,  whereas  at  Athens  they  were  not  even  allowed  to  see 
them.  It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  such  di£Ferences  of  manners  were 
-caused  by  difference  of  tribe,  or  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  the  Dorian  race  was  stem,  hard, 
and  conservative  in  its  temper,  that  the  Ionic  was  soft,  pliant,  and 
luxurious,  while  the  iEolian  and  Achssan  was  to  some  extent  like 
•each  of  them.  But  this  came  to  be  believed  because  the  people  of 
Sparta,  who  were  Dorians,  were  trained  to  these  habits  of  silence, 
^simplicity,  and  obedience  by  Lycurgus.  Other  Dorians,  such  as 
the  Corinthians  and  Tarentines,  had  the  very  opposite  character. 
So  the  lonians  were  blamed  for  luxury  and  cowardice,  and  yet  no 
Greek  cities  showed  more  vigor  and  bravery  in  their  day  than 
Miletus  and  Athens. 

UNITY   OF   GREEK   LIFE. 

Still  in  general  we  may  say  that  the  Greeks  who  inhahited  the 
rich  colonies  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Southern  Italy,  and  who  were 
moreover  close  to  wealthy  barbarians,  were  more  given  to  luxury  and 
indulgence  than  those  of  the  mother  country,  **which  was  ever  nur- 
tured along  with  poverty,"  and  so  developed  in  them  a  spirit  of 
bravery  and  freedom  as  the  natural  result  of  thrift  and  dUigenoe. 
The  character  of  their  various  dialects  is  said  to  bear  out  tiiis 
opinion.  But  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  usual  opinion  about  the  va- 
rious character  of  lonians,  Dorians,  and  JBolians,  there  remain 
many  exceptions.  There  were  also  some  mountainous  districts,  sudi 
as  Acamania,  iEtolia,  and  parts  of  Arcadia,  where  the  culture  of  the 
people  stood  far  below  that  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  tho  their  language 
and  general  habits  always  caused  them  to  be  classed  among  Greeks, 
and  not  among  barbarians.  For  in  spite  of  all  differences,  there 
was  ever  a  striking  unity  in  the  Greeks,  which  made  them  feel  quite 
distinct  from  all  other  people  and  quite  superior  to  them ;  and  Mas 
feeling,  like  a  sort  of  great  freemasonry,  was  a  bond  which  united 
the  most  distant  Greeks,  whenever  and  wherever  they  meL     Thus 
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the  merchants  of  Masrilia  in  Gaul  and  Trapezus  near  the  Caucasus, 
of  Olbia  on  the  Euxine,  and  Cyrene  in  Africa,  met  as  f ellovr  coun- 
trymen, and  talked  to  one  another  with  ease,  while  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth  held  intercourse  with  difficulty. 

This  is  that  unity  of  the  Hellenic  race  of  which  Hellenes  were 
so  proud,  unity  which  was  shown  in  a  conmion  language,  a  common 
religion  or  religions,  in  great  national  feasts,  and  in  a  general  con- 
trast to  all  the  other  world  as  mere  barbarians.  Perhaps  the  most 
kindred  feeling  we  now  can  compare  with  it,  is  that  of  all  English- 
speaking  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  when  they  meet  among 
foreigners,  as  they  call  those  who  speak  any  other  tongue.  The 
pride  which  they  feel  in  their  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  language  is  not 
unlike  the  national  spirit  of  the  Greek. 

We  see  this  unity  of  type  most  of  all  in  Hellenic  art.  Their 
paintings  and  music  are  lost  to  us,  but  in  the  remains  of  their 
buildings  and  their  sculpture,  as  weU  as  in  the  forms  of  their  poetry, 
there  breathes  a  subtle  spirit  of  excellence,  a  combination  of  grace 
and  dignity,  a  union  of  the  natural  and  the  ideal,  which  makes 
them  quite  unapproachable.  Anyone  who  has  studied  these  master- 
pieces with  care  can  at  once  detect  even  the  closest  imitations  of  the 
Komans,  made  under  the  direction  and  by  the  advice  of  later  Greek 
artists. 

PaSTALEMCS  OF   CITT  LIFB. 

Whereas  modem  life  is  very  much  a  country  life,  and  we  see 
all  our  plains  and  hills  studded  with  farmsteads  and  well-kept 
houses,  it  was  seldom  so  with  ancient,  as  it  is  never  so  with  modem, 
Greece.  In  old  days  the  fear  of  pirates  and  plunderers,  in  later  days 
the  taste  for  talking  and  for  politics,  kept  men  from  staying  in  the 
country,  and  brought  them  into  the  towns,  where  they  found  safety 
and  society.  The  tyrants  alone  insisted  upon  country  hfe.  Thus 
we  find  in  Homer  that  outlying  farms  belonging  to  the  nobles  were 
managed  by  trusty  slaves,  who  grazed  cattle,  and  stall-fed  them  for 
city  use.  In  Hesiod's  time  it  was  the  poor  farmer  only  who  dwelt 
in  the  country ;  fashionable  and  idle  people  always  came  together 
in  the  towns.  The  very  same  facts  meet  us  when  we  read  the  Gredc 
novels  of  the  latest  age,  such  as  the  story  of  Daphnis  and  CShloe. 
There  are  only  two  large  instances  of  Greek  gentry  living  fnxn 
choice  in  the  country.  The  first  is  that  of  the  old  Attic  gentry, 
whom  Thuc^dides  and  Aristophanes  describe  as  living  luxuriously 
on  their  estates,  and  coming  seldcHn  to  Athens.  The  second  is  that 
of  the  gentry  of  Elis,  who  were  often,  Polybius  says,  complete 
strangers  for  generations  to  the  town.    This  was  so  because  Attica 
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was  protected  by  her  forts  and  fleets  from  sudden  attack  in  these 
early  days,  and  because  the  Greeks  by  common  consent  respected 
the  land  of  Elis  as  sacred  on  account  of  the  Olympic  games.  Ac- 
cordingly Xenophon,  who  was  a  sportsman,  settled  in  this  country 
when  he  retired  from  his  wars.  But  we  must  pay  our  chief  atten- 
tion to  city  life  as  the  almost  universal  form  of  Greek  society. 

6EN£KAI<  APPSABAKCX  OF  THB  6SEEX  CITIES. 

The  older  Greek  towns  were  usually  some  miles  from  the  sea, 
because  many  pirates  went  about  the  coasts.  These  towns  grew 
out  from  a  castle,  or  Acropolis,  which  at  first  had  been  the  only 
fortified  refuge  for  the  neighboring  people  in  times  of  danger.  Of 
this  we  have  a  remarkable  example  in  the  very  old  ruins  of  Tixyns 
on  the  plain  of  Argos.  When  the  populationi  increased,  they  built 
their  towns  round  this  fort,  and  walled  them  in.  But  the  Acropolis 
or  hill  fort,  generally  on  some  steep  crag,  was  of  course  the  strongest 
and  safest  part  of  the  town.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  the  oldest  tem- 
ples, and  of  the  god  who  took  the  town  under  his  especial  charge. 
Hence  it  was  often  a  sacred  place  altogether,  and  not  occupied  with 
common  houses. 

If  the  town  prospered,  there  grew  up  at  the  nearest  harbor 
a  roadstead  or  seaport  town,  where  merchants  and  sailors  carried 
on  their  trade.  Thus  Athens  with  its  Acropolis  is  three  miles  from 
the  nearest  sea,  and  more  than  four  miles  from  the  Peineus,  which 
became  its  port  because  the  harbor  was  so  excellent.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Argos,  Megara,  and  other  towns.  Thus  Corinth  had 
even  two  ports,  one  on  either  sea,  and  both  at  some  miles  distance 
from  the  great  rock  on  which  its  citadel,  the  Acrocorinthus,  was 
situated.  Sparta  alone  had  no  citadel,  because  the  passes  into  its 
plain  were  very  difficult  and  easily  defended.  It  had  not  even  waDs, 
but  looked  like  a  few  mean  villages  close  together.  This  was  a  re- 
markable exception. 

The  citadel  was  defended  by  walls,  wherever  the  natural  roc^ 
was  not  steep  enough,  and  supplied  with  tanks  for  water,  except 
in  such  rare  cases  as  that  of  Corinth  which  has  a  rich  fountain  on 
the  top  of  its  great  rock.  If  you  looked  down  from  any  of  these 
great  citadels  upon  the  town  beneath,  the  most  striking  objects  were 
always  the  temples  and  other  public  buildings  which  were  meant  to 
be  admired  from  without,  whereas  the  private  houses  were  externally 
poor  and  shabby.  So  also  the  pubhc  squares  and  mai^ets  were 
large  and  imposing,  often  surrounded  by  colonnades  and  porticoes 
where  people  lay  in  the  sun,  or  even  slept  at  night.  These  cchm- 
nades  were  adorned  with  rows  of  statues;  but  the  streets  were  nar- 
row and  c^irty. 
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The  great  contrast  to  any  modem  city  must  have  been  first 
of  all  the  absence  of  all  spires  and  pinnacles,  as  all  Greek  architec- 
ture loved  flat  roofs,  and  never  built  even  in  many  stories.  The 
forest  of  modem  chimneys  was  also  absent.  All  private  houses 
were  flat  and  insignificant,  for  the  Greek  never  intended  his  house 
to  be  admired  from  without,  he  merely  meant  to  shut  out  the  noise 
and  the  thorofare  of  the  street,  and  spent  all  his  care  on  inner 
comforts. 

6BNERAL  FUkN  OF  THE  OREEX  HOUSE. 

While  we  bmld  our  houses  facing  the  street,  with  most  of  their 
ornament  intended  to  be  seen  by  those  who  pass  by,  the  Greek  did 
all  he  could  to  shut  out  completely  all  connection  with  the  street. 
He  never  had  groundfloor  windows  facing  the  street,  and  his  house 
looked  like  a  dead  wall  with  a  strong  door  in  it,  furnished  with  a 
knocker  and  a  handle.  This  door  opened  outwards,  which  made 
it  safer  for  those  within,  but  when  they  were  coming  out  they  used 
to  knock  inside  lest  passers-by  might  be  thrown  down  when  the  door 
was  pushed  open. 

Richer  houses  did  not  open  directly  on  the  street,  but  on  a 
porch  which  was  not  regarded  as  part  of  the  house.  Directly  in- 
side the  hall-door  was  a  narrow  hfdl  with  a  porter's  lodge  opening 
off  it,  in  which  a  slave  sat,  who  was  put  to  that  work  or  to  that 
of  attending  boys,  when  not  useful  for  anything  eke.  You  passed 
thru  the  hall  or  passage  into  an  open  square  court  which  was  the 
center  of  the  house,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  covered  colonnade  or 
cloister.  The  various  men's  rooms  and  the  dining-room  opened 
upon  this  cloister.  The  same  general  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  inherited  by  the  modem  Italians,  so  that  most  Italian 
palaces  in  Grenoa,  Florence,  and  elsewhere  are  built  in  this  way. 

Opposite  the  entrance  was  a  second  door,  which  led  from  the 
court  into  the  women's  apartments,  and  here  was  situated  the  bed- 
chamber of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house. 

In  richer  houses  the  women's  rooms  were  built  round  a  second 
court  like  the  first.  But  more  commonly  they  did  not  occupy  so 
much  room,  and  were  often  placed  on  a  second  story,  raised  over 
the  first  at  the  back  part  of  the  building,  with  a  staircase  going  up 
from  the  court. 

The  Greeks  preferred  living  on  the  ground  floor,  and  their 
houses  were  not  lofty  blocks,  like  those  of  our  streets.  The  bed- 
rooms and  sitting-rooms  round  the  court  were  usually  small  and 
dark,  being  mostly  lighted  only  thru  their  door  into  the  cloister. 
The  upper  story  had  windows.     The  roof,  which  was  tiled,  wa& 
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so  flat  as  to  allow  people  to  walk  upon  it.  The  pantries  and 
store-rooms  were  generally  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  near  them 
the  kitchen,  which  alone  was  supplied  with  a  diimney.  Tlie  other 
rooms  seldom  required  a  fire,  and,  if  necessary,  were  heated  with 
braziers  of  hot  cAe  or  charcoal.  The  covered  way  upon  which  they 
opened  made  them  cool  in  summer. 

Of  course  the  palaces  of  early  kings  and  the  country  houses 
of  the  rich  Attic  nobles  had  larger  rooms  and  courtyards  than  or- 
dinary city  houses,  but  their  plan  was  not  different.  Hcmier  de- 
scribe their  haUs  as  ornamented  by  plates  of  bright  metal  on  the 
walls — a  fashion  preserved  in  the  house  of  Phocion  at  Athens,  and 
of  which  we  still  have  traces  in  the  so-called  treasure  house  of 
Atreus,  near  Mycenie.  Fresco-painting  and  rich  coloring  on  the 
walls  did  not  come  into  fashion  till  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  then 
became  so  common  that  we  find  almost  all  the  houses  in  Pompeii, 
which  was  really  a  Gredi  town,  tho  in  Italy,  ornamented  in  this  way. 
There  are  large  panels  of  black,  scarlet,  or  yellow,  surrounded  with 
rich  borders  of  flowers,  and  in  the  center  of  the  panel  there  are 
figures  painted,  when  the  owner  could  afford  it.  The  same  style  of 
ornament,  with  far  better  execution,  may  be  seen  in  the  chambers 
of  the  palace  now  excavated  on  the  Palatine  at  Rome. 

THB  FURNrrUKB  OF  THE  HOUSB. 

As  the  Greek  citizen  lived  chi^y  in  the  open  air,  and  in  public, 
and  regarded  his  house  merely  as  a  safe  and  convenient  place  to  keep 
his  family  and  store  his  goods,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  his 
furniture  should  be  expensive  or  elaborate.  The  small  size  of  the 
rooms  and  the  dislike  of  the  Gredcs  for  large  entertainments  also 
tended  to  the  same  economy.  Besides,  the  low  valuations  of  furni- 
ture alluded  to  in  several  speeches  made  in  the  law  courts  of  Athens 
prove  it  clearly  as  a  general  rule  in  earlier  days,  tho  some  cities, 
such  as  the  rich  Sybaris,  may  have  formed  exceptions.  In  later 
days,  with  the  decay  of  public  spirit,  greater  luxury  prevailed  in 
private  life. 

We  must  therefore  consider  early  Greek  household  furniture 
to  have  been  cheap  and  simple,  but  remarkable  for  a  grace  of  design 
and  beauty  of  form  which  have  never  since  been  rivaled.  And  these 
were  combined  with  a  diligent  attention  to  comfort  and  to  practical 
use.  Thus  the  Greek  chair  which  is  often  drawn  on  vases,  and 
which  is  reproduced  in  marble  in  the  front  row  of  the  theater  at 
Athens,  as  we  still  see  it,  is  the  most  comfortable  and  practical  chair 
yet  designed.  So  also  the  pots  and  pitchers  and  vases  which  have 
been  discovered  in  endless  variety,  are  equally  beautiful  and  con- 
venient. 
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The  chief  articles  of  which  we  hear  are  chairs,  stools,  and 
ooaehes,  made  in  ornamental  woodwork,  with  loose  cushions;  there 


Hephaiitoa,  dad  In  the  Fhr^ffw^*- 

(▲  bnaM  ■!■>■■»<■  yii—  n<l  la  Btrlfai.) 


Fastmiing  her  Chiton. 

(A  bmiM  lUt—  yii—  I  ■<!  ta  W^yl* 


were  also  high-backed  aimchairs,  and  folding  stools,  often  carried 
after  their  masters  by  slayes.  Tho  men  of  ruder  ages  and  poorer 
dastes  were  content  to  sleep  between  rugs  and  skins  on  the  ground, 
and  a  shakedown  for  a  sudden  guest  was  always  such  (and  is  so 
still) ;  yet  the  Gredu  had  beds  of  woollen  mattresses  stretched  on 
girths. 

Tables  were  only  used  for  eating,  and  were  then  brought  in, 
and  laid  loosely  upon  their  legs.  In  early  days  each  guest  had 
a  separate  table  for  himself.  This  absence  of  solid  tables  must 
have  been  the  most  marked  contrast  between  a  Greek  room  and  ours. 
People  wrote  either  on  their  knees  (as  they  now  do  in  the  EU»t)  or 
upon  the  arm  of  a  couch. 

Whatever  ornaments  they  kept  in  their  rooms  seem  to  have  been 
placed  on  tripods,  which  often  carried  a  vase  of  predous  metal  and 
of  degant  workmanship.  The  wonderful  variety  and  beauty  of 
their  lamps  must  also  have  been  a  remarkable  feature.  They  pos- 
sessed all  manner  of  cups,  bowls,  jars,  and  flasks  for  wine,  and 
water,  and  oil,  and  we  have  long  lists  of  names  for  kitchen  utensils, 
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probftbly  not  very  different  from  thcMe  found  at  PompetL  Tliey 
OMd  plates  and  dishes,  and  sometimes  knives  and  spoons  at  meals, 
but  never  f  oilcs. 

THE  PUBUC  BinOLDINOS  OF  THE  GBEBXS. 

In  contrast  to  their  simple,  and  often  rude,  private  houses, 
which  were  only  meant  to  be  seen  inside,  the  public  buildings  of  the 
Greeks  were  extremely  handsome  and  costly,  and  mainly  intended 
to  be  admired  from  without.  Thus  their  public  places  of  assembly 
and  public  markets  were  generally  surrounded  with  handsome  col- 
onnades, often  of  marble,  and  painted  with  frescoes,  so  that  when 
men  met  together  for  public  business  they  found  themselves  in  a 
square  like  the  court  of  their  private  houses,  but  on  a  larger  scale. 
We  are  able  to  judge  of  these  porticoes  by  the  remains  found  in 
the  agcnra  of  Pompeii. 

The  gates  of  their  cities  were  also  handsomely  built,  and  the 
gateway  leading  into  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  was  ocmsidered  a 
modd  of  beauty  all  over  Greece. 

In  the  ports  they  also  built  great  docks,  and  marts  where  mer- 
chants could  exhibit  samples  of  the  cargoes  they  had  for  sale.  After 
the  time  of  the  architect  Hippodamus  (440  B.C.)  they  even  b^ran 
to  lay  out  the  ordinary  streets  at  ri^t  angles,  and  the  Peineus 
was  rebuilt  in  this  way,  something  like  the  plan  of  New  York. 

There  were  officers  entrusted  with  the  care  of  public  buildings, 
roads  and  aqueducts,  and  with  the  safety  of  the  streets ;  they  also 
prevented  any  encroachments  on  the  part  of  private  citizens. 

THE  TBMFIiSS. 

But  of  all  public  buildings  the  Temples  were  far  the  most  re- 
markable. They  were  in  Greek  towns  of  the  same  importance  as 
the  churches  were  in  towns  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  were  in  the 
same  way  the  chief  object  of  interest  to  all  travelers  and  visitors. 
They  were  so  massively  built  that  portions  of  them  have  lasted 
to  this  day,  and  by  means  of  these  ruins  we  can  study  and  describe 
their  plan  and  structure.  The  most  remarkable  remains  of  these 
temples  are  at  Psestum  (Posidonia)  near  Salerno,  at  Girgenti  (Ag- 
rigentum)  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  at  JBgina,  at  Stmium,  and 
above  all  at  Athens  in  Attica.  The  foundations  of  many  more  have 
been  discovered.  Among  the  most  celebrated  in  old  times  were 
those  of  Hera  at  Samos,  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  of  Apollo  at  Ddphi, 
and  of  Athene  (the  Parthenon)  at  Athens. 

All  the  temples  were  built  upon  sites  which  had  long  be«i 
sacred  to  a  god,  generally  on  **high  places"  like  those  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament.     At    first  the  gods  had   been  worshiped  in 
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the  form  of  rude  stones,  or  of  trees,  sometimes  carved  roughly  into 
the  form  of  an  image.  There  had  been  an  altar  before  the  god, 
but  no  covering  or  temple.  But  when  the  Greeks  began  to  carve 
marble  statues,  and  offer  rich  gifts  to  their  gods,  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  them  with  a  suitable  covering. 

For  this  purpose  they  imitated  in  stone  the  ordinary  wooden 
building,  which  is  made  by  upright  posts,  beams  lying  across  these 
posts,  and  a  sloping  roof  made  by  otiiers  meeting  in  a  gable.  The 
principle  of  the  arch  was  not  employed.  This  simple  plan  was  en- 
riched by  multiplying  the  upright  supports,  and  carving  the  sur- 
faces and  ends  of  the  cross  beams,  as  well  as  by  richly  coloring  the 
whole  with  Uue,  red,  and  gilding.  The  result  was  the  so-called 
Doric  style  of  temple,  which  was  varied,  but  not  improved,  by  what 
is  caUed  the  Ionic,  and  afterwards  by  the  Corinthian  style  of  archi- 
tecture. These  three  styles  are  distinguished  by  the  treatment  of 
the  pillars,  and  of  the  entablature,  or  course  of  building  imme- 
diatdy  over  the  pillars. 

The  Doric  pillar  rose  straight  from  the  pavement,  without 
having,  as  the  others  have,  a  base  of  different  pattern.  The  shaft 
is  fluted,  with  a  sharp  line  separating  the  grooves,  and  is  tolerably 
stout,  in  older  temples  only  4  1-2  of  its  own  diameters  in  height. 
It  swells  slightly  in  the  middle.  At  the  top  is  the  widening  plain 
capital  circular  in  shape,  and  over  it  a  flat  square  block,  or  abacus. 
The  broad  beams  joining  the  tops  of  the  pillars  are  called  the  archi- 
trave, and  represent  the  beams  of  wood  which  were  used  in  the  earli- 
est building.  Over  these  lay  the  beams,  which  ran  down  the  build- 
ing and  formed  the  ceiling,  and  these  showed  their  ends  over  the 
architrave.  Accordingly  the  second  course  of  the  Doric  entabla- 
ture, called  the  frieze,  haiB  triglyphs,  which  represent  the  ends  of  the 
beams  scored  with  grooves  for  ornament,  and  between  them  empty 
spaces  called  metopes,  which  were,  however,  in  stone  temples  cov- 
ered with  a  slab  of  stone,  and  ornamented  with  figures.  Over  the 
frieze  came  the  cornice,  or  projecting  part  of  the  entablature,  and 
then  the  gable,  which  was  filled  with  a  flat  triangular  surface,  or 
pediment,  and  usually  adorned  with  sculpture.  All  the  pillars  and 
sculptures  were  painted  with  red,  blue  and  yellow,  and  much  gilding 
was  used. 

The  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders  differed  in  the  design  of  the 
capital,  in  the  entablature,  which  they  made  a  flat  band  to  receive 
sculpture  and  painting,  and  in  having  a  base  for  the  pillars,  and 
slender  shafts  with  separated  flutings.  Greek  temples  might  have 
pillars  in  front  only  (prostyle),  at  both  ends  (amphiprostyle),  all 
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round  (peripteral),  and  even  in  two  rows  (dipteral),  as  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens.  These  were  the  principal  features 
and  are  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  structure  of  the 
temples. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Ionic  piDars,  tho  generally  em{doyed 
in  Asia  Minor,  were  seldom  used  in  Greece  except  for  smsJl  and 
highly  ornamented  temples  ctr  for  interiors,  and  that  Corinthian 
pillars,  which  were  not  known  before  Alexander's  time,  only  came 
into  fashion  with  Roman  building  in  Greece. 

While  the  outside  of  these  temples  was  so  splendid,  and  the 
broad  steps  and  colonnades  so  cooTenient  for  crowds  of  worshippers, 
the  walled-in  part  (or  cella)  was  simple  and  dark.  It  was  generally 
divided  into  the  ante-duonber,  the  shrine»  and  the  treasury,  witii 
other  small  rooms  bdiind  the  shrine.  The  shrine  was  covered  only 
over  the  statue  of  the  god,  the  rest  was  partly  open,  to  allow  in- 
cense and  smoke  of  offering  to  rise  freely.  The  Gre^  had  also 
a  strong  feeling  that  prayers  should  be  offered  under  an  open  sky. 
In  large  temples  there  was  a  colonnade  inside  the  cella  wall,  par- 
allel to  the  outer  pillars,  and  this  supported  the  roof.  Similar  in 
style  to  the  temples  were  the  colonnades  and  porticoes  which  were 
usually  built  round  market-places,  and  along  quays  in  seaport 


TOBTS   AVD   WAXiXS. 

These  were  not  imitations  of  woodwork,  and  were  not  built  tor 
ornament,  but  merely  for  solidity,  originally  of  huge  natural  Mocks 
of  stone,  piled  together  as  they  would  fit  best.  This  sort  of  building 
is  called  Cyclopean,  and  at  Tiryns  we  haye  even  covered  pcusages 
in  a  very  thick  wall  with  windows  constructed  in  this  rude  way.  We 
find  then  a  more  advanced  stage  called  polygcmal  building  in  whidi 
the  stones  were  cut  partially,  but  not  squared,  and  fitted  with  the 
aid  of  small  stones,  often  with  rubble  inside.  But  some  of  these 
polygonal  walls  are  so  carefully  fitted  that  the  joinings  are  hard  to 
find,  as  we  find  in  a  wall  at  M^ara.  This  close  fitting  without 
mortar,  when  the  stones  were  cut  square  and  merely  clamped  with 
iron  or  lead,  is  the  general  characteristic  of  the  best  Greek  walls, 
surh  as  those  of  Eleutherae,  Fhylae,  and  Messene,  where  the  most 
smooth  cutting,  and  the  most  accurate  fitting,  have  made  the  Greek 
forts  almost  imperishable  from  natural  decay.  This  sort  of  wall 
building  has  been  particularly  described  by  Thucydides  as  employed 
to  fortify  the  Piraeus,  but  in  this  case  the  work  was  deliberately  de- 
stroyed, and  hardly  a  trace  now  remains.  J.  P.  Mahafft. 
UniversUy  qf  DtMin. 
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Roman  Hit. 

CONTINUING  our  journey,  we  cross  over  to  Sicily,  where 

the  ruins  of  mighty  Greek  temples  rest  on  the  hillsides. 

Then  in  Lower  Italy  we  pass  Paestum,  where  we  studied 

the  Doric  style  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon.     On  all  sides 

we  see  monuments  of  Greek  art. 

Now  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  in  the  sunny  Campagna  we  will 

examine  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Roman  dwelling-house,  and  see 

once  more  how  the  Greeks  especially  contrived  skilfully  to  unite 

beauty  with  utility. 

Wandering  thru  the  excavated  ruins  we  get  a  good  idea  of 
the  Roman  provincial  town  of  Pompeii  at  the  time  of  its  destruction 
in  the  year  79,  a.  d.  It  stands  on  the  seashore  in  the  midst  of  a 
grove  of  olives,  poplars,  mulberries,  among  which  are  visible  its 
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Mosaic  of  PompeiL— Chained  doi:  as  goardian  of  the  house. 

temples,  porticos,  theaters,  and  houses  of  one  and  two  stories.  An 
amphitheater  of  lofty  hills  surrounds  the  valley.  The  nearest  of 
these,  Vesuvius,  with  its  two  cones,  sends  a  grey  cloud  of  vapor 
floating  over  the  town,  while  the  black  lava  of  the  first  eruption 
has  rolled  threateningly  into  the  luxuriant  life  of  its  fields  and  vine- 
yards. In  the  hedgerows  we  notice  orange  and  peach-trees  joined 
by  festoons  of  vines  with  the  finest  grapes.  The  rich  soil  bestows 
this  three-fold  gift. 

We  enter  thru  a  round  arched  gate  into  the  outer  district  of 
the  town  within  the  wall,  and  walk  along  the  street  of  the  tombs 
and  thru  a  second  gate  into  the  inner  city.     From  without,  these 
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low  houses  with  their  small  windows  appeal  very  little  to  our  modem 
ideas.  However,  we  presently  notice  elegant  shop  windows  with 
outspread  wares.  Grods  and  heroes  adorn  the  colored  walls,  and 
the  inscription  over  the  doors  bids  us  ^^salve"  (welcome).  On  a 
dim  square  pillar  we  find  busts  of  Apollo,  here  called  iEgyrius,  the 
guardian  of  the  streets.  Such  pillars  are  called  Hermes,  and  are 
found  in  great  numbers  both  here  and  in  other  cities  of  the  Old 
World. 

Let  us  choose  for  our  first  visit  a  house  which  is  pointed  out 
as  Greek  by  Overbeck.  A  Hermes  stands  in  the  entrance,  whidi 
is  plain  and  free  from  ornament     But  then  what  spacious,  cheer- 


View  of  a  Pompeiian  House. —Restored. 

ful,  pleasing  prospect  the  unsightly  exterior  concealed  from  us. 
First  we  enter  a  court  (atrium)  open  in  the  center,  but  surrounded 
by  a  covered  corridor  (peristyle)  supported  by  columns  and  set 
round  with  statues.  Beyond,  thru  a  second  door,  we  can  see  into  an 
inner  hall  with  a  double  row  of  columns,  and  still  further  thru  a 
narrow  passage  into  the  garden,  which  looks  out  on  to  the  open 
landscape  or  a  picture  painted  to  imitate  it.  After  we  have  en- 
joyed the  general  effect,  we  look  around  more  carefully,  and  see 
on  the  right,  thru  a  half  open  door,  the  horses,  who  are  lodged  under 
the  same  roof  as  the  men,  on  the  left  a  small  room  for  the  use  of 
the  attendant  slaves.  Other  apartments  are  sometimes  let  out  to 
merchants  or  mechanics,  and  these  have  doors  and  windows  from 
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wittioat.  We  next  pass  thru  the  door  (thyroreion)  of  the  house, 
and  find  oursdves  in  the  first  hall  (aula),  in  the  middle  of  whidi 
stands  an  altar  dedicated  to  Zeus,  the  guardian  (Herceus).  Around 
this  hall  are  situated  the  dining-room,  the  reception  room,  and  other 
diambers,  forming  the  whole  of  the  men's  apartments.  In  the 
middle  of  it  stands  the  domestic  altar  with  the  sacred  figures  of  the 
gods,  casting  a  poetic  glamor  over  the  whole  house.  Frescoes  of 
myths  and  heroic  deeds  of  olden  times  adorn  the  walls.  The  simple, 
convenient,  and  finely  designed  furniture  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  these  surroundings. 

After  we  have  looked  at  these  rooms,  we  enter  the  second  halL 
This  can  be  shut  off  by  a  door  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  for 
around  it  are  grouped  the  women's  apartments.    This  arrangement 
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of  the  house  reminds  us  of  the  social  isolation  of  women  in  ancient 
Greece.  Only  those  who  were  distinguished  by  their  talent  and  wit, 
like  Sappho,  Melitta,  Aspasia,  shared  the  social  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  men.  At  the  back  of  the  second  court  a  further  passage 
takes  us  into  the  workroom ;  here  stands  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
Athene  Ergane,  the  instructress  in  the  domestic  arts.  She  watches 
over  the  making  of  the  splendid  fabrics  which  come  from  the  hands 
of  the  housewife,  her  daughters  and  slaves.  The  room  is  lighted 
by  two  windows  looking  out  into  the  garden. 

In  the  garden  we  see  gay  beds  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  vines, 
and  fountains,  and  an  altar  on  which  offerings  are  made  to  tlie  god 
of  the  garden.  The  flowers  are  used  for  garlands  for  the  heads 
of  men  and  women,  and  to  decorate  the  rooms  on  festive  occasions. 
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On  our  way  bade  we  paas  by  the  bridal  diamber  lying  to  the 
left,  dose  to  the  work-room.  In  an  alcove  stands  the  bridal  coudi 
beautifully  worked  in  bronze,  wood,  or  ivory.  The  toilet  table  is 
covered  with  diarming  vessels  artistically  decorated.  The  treasure 
chest  too,  whidi  is  kept  here,  is  simple  and  beautiful. 

The  opposite  room  seems  to  have  been  the  daughter's  bedroom. 
The  rest  of  the  rooms  at  the  side  of  the  court  formed  the  domestic 
offices.  Even  the  kitchen  is  pleasant  to  look  at;  the  utensils,  from 
the  bronze  bowl  to  the  commonest  pot,  are  as  convenient  as  they  are 
graceful  in  form  and  decoration,  and  are  often  of  exceeding  b^uty. 
Arabesques  and  wreaths  of  flowers  are  even  to  be  seen  in  the  group- 
ing of  the  meshes  of  a  sieve.  Elegant  lamps  with  three  wicks  are 
suspended  by  chains,  and  the  weights  for  the  scales  are  little  busts. 

Still  more  do  the  wine  jars,  bowls,  and  cups  show  in  form  and 
decoration  the  most  natural  feeling  of  beauty,  and  can  be  at  once 
distinguished  from  the  Roman  by  this,  that  no  useless  decoration 
ever  appears  on  them.  For  example,  plates  and  dishes  are  never 
decorated  where  the  ornament  would  be  covered  in  use,  but  only 
on  the  border  or  handle,  and  frequently  indicate  their  piupose  by 
some  painted  or  sculptured  object,  or  even  by  the  form  itsdf .  Thus 
a  water  jar  is  distinguished  from  an  oil  jar,  not  only  by  the  width 
of  the  neck,  but  also  by  the  wavy  ornamentation  whidi  indicates  the 
ripple  of  the  water. 

AU  these  things  teach  us  the  prindple  that  true  beauty  is  to 
be  attained  by  the  simplest  means,  while  excessive  degance  and 
splendor  are  hateful  to  a  refined  taste.  Sense  of  beauty  and  poetry 
will  easily  discover  the  right  way  of  produdng  an  agreeable  effect 
in  furniture  and  dress  with  the  simplest  decoration,  by  arrangement 
alone. 

We  wander  further  thru  the  Greek  house,  and  find  the  furniture 
like  the  other  fittings,  not  rich,  but  beautiful  and  appropriate 
Chairs  and  tables  are  only  ornamented  about  the  legs,  benches  have 
voluted  ends  for  convenience  of  use.  The  vases  should  be  carefully 
examined,  not  merely  the  varieties  of  form,  but  still  more  the  figures 
with  which  they  are  decorated.  These  figures,  usually  in  red  and 
yellow  on  a  black  ground,  afford  a  rich  and  progressive  series  of 
illustrations  of  the  history  and  principles  of  decorative  art.  The 
lamps  and  candelabra  are  also  for  the  most  part  beautiful  works  of 
art.  The  highest  decoration,  the  frescoes,  we  must  examine  in  a 
Roman  house,  for  in  the  Greek  houses  all  the  paintings  have  per- 
ished. 

The  kindly  welcome,  Sdhe^  we  do  not  meet  with  over  the  door 
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of  the  Roman  house,  but  instead  of  it,  in  the  vestibule,  the  warning, 
Cceoe  Canem,  beware  of  the  dog.  Fortunately  it  is  only  in  picture, 
in  mosaic  on  the  pavement,  that  the  dog  jumps  upon  us  in  entering. 
The  walls  are  harmoniously  decorated  with  colored  marbles.  We 
see  at  once  on  the  opening  of  the  door  that  the  Roman  house  is 
more  ornate  than  the  Greek ;  but  the  general  view  of  the  two  courts 
and  the  garden,  with  the  landscape  painted  on  the  wall,  is  the  same. 
The  first  court,  called  the  Atrium,  has  instead  of  the  altar  a  reser- 


Mosaic  of  Pompeii.— Eros  as  lion  Tamer. 

voir  (impluviiun)  for  the  rain  water,  which  falls  thru  the  opening 
(compluviiun)  of  the  roof.  The  roof  is  not  supported  by  columns 
as  in  the  Gredc  house,  but  by  beams  ornamented  with  arabesques. 

Instead  of  the  passage  with  a  door  into  the  second  court,  we 
find  here  a  room  with  curtains  in  the  place  of  the  front  and  back 
walls.    This  space,  which  is  called  the  Tabulinum,  on  account  of 
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the  family  portraits  kept  in  it,  is  decorated  not  only  with  pictures 
and  statues,  but  also  with  a  hanging  lamp  and  candelabra.  Here 
the  guests  are  received,  and  are  at  once  reminded  of  the  family  his- 
tory by  the  portraits  on  the  walk.  The  mosaic  of  the  floor  repre- 
sents a  dramatic  rehearsal. 

The  atrium  is  attractive  on  account  of  its  diarming  paintings. 
On  red,  blue,  and  yellow  ground,  the  leading  scenes  of  the  Iliad 
stand  out,  gaily  surrounded  by  smaller  landscapes,  birds,  flowers, 
and  fruit ;  all  are  suitably  grouped,  one  color  softening  the  other, 
and  combined  in  such  a  happy  harmony  that  the  multiplicity  is  not 
confusing.  The  paintings  aim  at  deceptive  realism;  these  birds 
whidi  seem  to  have  just  flown  in,  these  flowers  brought  for  a  feast, 
soften  the  seriousness  of  the  picture.  The  whole  is  only  slightly 
sketched,  and  yet  is  in  part  suggested  by  the  works  of  the  most 
famous  Greek  painters.  Here  is  the  surrender  of  Briseis  to  the  her- 
ald of  Agamemnon.  How  noble  is  the  heroic  figure  of  Achilles  on 
his  throne;  what  anger  and  grief  in  his  beautiful  face!  In  obe- 
dience to  the  other  Greek  generals,  he  has  just  given  the  signal  for 
the  sad  departure  of  the  sweet  and  beautiful  maiden,  who  in  pain- 
ful agitation  is  led  away  on  the  arm  of  Patroclus.  Behind  the  tents 
are  seen  the  heads  of  the  heralds.  A  foreboding  of  the  evil  that 
is  to  arise  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  greatest  hero  of  the  Greeks, 
pervades  the  scene. 

In  a  second  fresco  we  see  Hera  on  Mount  Ida  trying  to  per- 
suade the  father  of  the  gods  to  help  the  Greeks  to  victory  over  the 
Trojan  ravishers  of  Helen.  She  has  the  grandeur  and  dignity 
which  befit  the  goddess  who  watches  over  the  fidelity  of  marriage, 
and  one  feels  that  in  spite  of  his  promise  to  Thetis  Zeus  wiU  follow 
her  counsels ;  this  conception  of  Hera  is  entirely  different  from  Ho- 
mer's. Between  these  pictures  there  are  figures  conceived  in  a 
lighter  vein — a  triton  riding  on  a  sea-horse  carrying  off  a  nymph; 
CXipid  mounted  on  a  dolphin ;  Venus,  whose  dove  carries  a  sprig  of 
myrtle  in  its  beak ;  fruit,  and  other  charming  trifles. 

In  one  of  the  apartments  we  might  think  ourselves  in  an  aviaiy, 
so  accurately  is  the  movement  of  the  little  inhabitants  of  the  air 
portrayed  on  the  red  and  yellow  wall.  Another  room  contains  more 
important  mythological  pictures — ^Phryxus  and  Helle,  the  rape  of 
Europa,  and  some  others  which  indicate  the  decline  of  morality 
which  accompanied  the  establishment  of  the  anpire. 

We  now  reach  the  second  court  (peristyle) ;  not  by  way  of  the 
tabulinum,  the  curtains  of  which  are  usually  drawn,  but  thru  a 
narrow  passage  called  the  Fauces.    There  we  seem  to  see  columns, 
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steps,  and  even  a  pond  with  swans  on  it  beyond;  all  these  are 
frescoes  on  the  walk  of  the  passage.  The  court  we  come  into  is 
open  and  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  with  Corinthian  columns,  into 
which  the  rooms  open.  The  courtyard  within  the  peristyle  is  often 
laid  out  as  a  garden,  with  laurels,  fountains,  etc,  if  there  is  no 
other  in  the  house.  Grenerally  this  space  contains  the  best  works 
of  sculpture.  It  iB  never  shut.  The  Roman  lady  had  certainly  a 
much  freer  position  both  in  the  family  and  in  society  than  her  Greek 
sister. 

Near  the  sitting-rooms  and  bedrooms  we  find  a  sort  of  diapel 
with  an  altar  and  the  statue  of  the  tutelary  god.  Looking  into 
the  dining-rooms,  of  which  there  is  a  shady  one  for  the  summer 
and  a  warm  one  for  the  winter,  we  see  that  the  walls  are  covered 
with  humorous  pictures  to  amuse  the  guests  as  they  lie  on  the  three 
couches  around  the  table — ^Leda  with  a  nest  of  children,  the  sale 


Murai  Decoration:  A  Pomneiian  Garden. 

of  Cupids,  etc.  AU  the  pictures  are  surrounded  with  broad  frames 
of  arabesques.  Dancing  girls  and  warriors,  as  well  as  the  myth 
of  Narcissus,  are  charmingly  delineated  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
houses  in  Pompeii.  The  dancers  charm  us  by  the  gracefulness  of 
their  movements,  and  sometimes  rise  to  the  expression  of  a  certain 
sublimity  of  motion.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  drawn  from 
real  figures  of  persons  of  humble  station,  who  earned  their  living 
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by  dancing  at  banquets.  Beautiful  figures  like  these  are  still  to  be 
met  with  among  the  Contadini  in  Italj. 

We  almost  hesitate  to  step  on  the  mosaics  of  the  pavement,  for 
upon  it  are  swans  and  fishes  as  if  alive.  This  is  quite  as  unnatural 
as  the  rehearsal.  The  Gredb  had  too  fine  an  esthetic  insist  ever 
to  transgress  the  principles  of  decorative  art  in  this  way;  they 
invariably  confined  the  decoration  of  the  floor  to  arabesques  aikd 
geometrical  figures.  The  habit  of  covering  the  floor  with  realistic 
designs — ^the  most  absurd  example  of  which  is  the  scattering  of  the 
dining-room  floor  with  bones,  orange  peel,  and  bread  crumbs — only 
arose  when  good  taste  had  begun  to  decline. 

The  fresco  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  at  the  end  of  the 
peristyle  is  refreshing  to  look  at  after  this,  being  probably  a  copy 
after  one  of  the  old  Greek  masters.  The  father  hides  his  face  in 
the  extremity  of  his  grief,  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  looks 
passionately  to  heaven,  where  Artemis  is  just  appearing  to  save  her. 

In  one  of  the  houses  at  Pcnnpeii,  the  most  important  mosaic 
of  the  ancient  world  has  been  excavated.  It  represents  the  battle 
of  Issus,  and  is  probably  a  copy  of  a  picture  by  a  woman  artist 
Helena,  which,  it  is  recorded,  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Vespasian. 
Alexander,  bareheaded,  is  charging  furiously  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  and  has  struck  down  a  Persian  noble  whose  horse  has  just 
fallen.  Darius,  standing  in  his  chariot,  stretches  out  his  arms 
towards  his  wounded  friend.  The  other  Persian  officers  call  on  the 
king  to  flee,  the  charioteer  is  flogging  the  horses  into  a  gallop,  while 
a  trusty  follower  has  just  leapt  from  his  horse  and  is  offering  it  to 
his  sovereign  to  escape  upon.  The  king,  however,  sees  nothing  but 
the  struggle  raging  round  his  fallen  general.  The  composition  is 
admirable;  the  whole  incident  is  shown  with  wonderful  simplicity 
and  clearness ;  the  figures  are  drawn  with  extraordinary  vigor  and 
truth.  Such  faults  as  it  has,  the  fore-shortening  of  the  horse  in 
the  center  for  example,  are  probably  due  to  the  copyist.  Groethe 
And  other  critics  have  spoken  of  it  as  the  greatest  historical  picture 
the  world  has  seen. 

Much  as  we  have  found  to  admire  in  the  paintings  at  Pompeii, 
their  exoeUence  is  in  design  rath^  than  execution ;  the  actual  paint- 
ing is  by  no  means  of  extraordinary  merit.  This  is  exactly  what 
we  might  expect,  for  the  designs  are  probably  taken  from  the  works 
of  great  artists,  but  have  been  carried  out  by  the  ordinary  house 
decorators.  We  cannot  therefore  draw  any  conclusions  about  the 
technical  merits  of  ancient  painting  from  an  examination  of  these 
works. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

The  chief  difference  between  good  and  poor  schools  is  to  be 
found  in  the  pupils^  power  to  think.  Schools  that  limit  them- 
selves to  the  transmission  of  knowledge  and  drill  in  accomplish- 
ments leave  the  world  as  poor  as  they  find  it.  The  teacher  who 
develops  power  in  his  pupils  is  the  real  benefactor  of  the  race. 
Knowledge  in  itself  is  not  power,  it  is  merely  the  dead  fuel  which 
the  fire  of  the  mind  may  utilize  for  the  increase  of  dynamic  force. 
The  only  reasonable  standard  for  gauging  the  efficiency  of  a  school 
would  seem  to  be  the  ratio  of  dynamic  development.  Competitive 
studies  of  the  results  achieved  by  the  best  teachers  will  reveal  the 
degree  of  thought  power  to  be  expected  under  varying  conditions. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  has  blazed  the  way  toward  a  scientific  solution  of 
the  question.  His  article  in  Educational  Foundations  last  month 
gives  the  key.  A  further  discussion  of  the  chief  points  involved  will 
be  presented  in  a  late  number. 


The  great  educational  awakening  of  the  past  twenty-five  years 
notwithstanding,  bookishness  is  still  too  largely  ruling  the  teaching 
in  the  schools.  The  chief  reason  for  its  continuance  are  its  incon- 
testible  cheapness  and  the  poverty  of  the  minds  of  teachers. 


That  country  is  indeed  poor  which  feels  unable  to  supply  more 
than  the  most  meager  kind  of  opportimity  for  the  development  of 
noble  womanhood  in  its  daughters.  There  should  be  no  stinting. 
The  higher  education  of  woman  should  stand  for  nothing  less  than 
the  training  to  ftillest  womanhood. 


With  the  Louisiana  Purchase  exposition,  the  National  Democratic 
convention,  and  the  National  Educational  Association  going  on 
simultaneously,  St.  Louis  is  going  to  have  a  lively  time  of  it. 
How  the  N.  E.  A.  will  fare  imder  this  condition  of  things  is 
another  question.     Poor  Dr.  Shepard ! 
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Hn  6)cpeiieficc  Record* 

A  most  valuable  record  for  the  teacher  to  acquire  is  a  diary^in 
which  he  enters  day  by  day  what  he  has  taught,  the  methods  em- 
ployed, difficulties  enooimtered,  cases  of  discipline,  how  the  ''dull  '* 
boy^s  interest  was  aroused,  bright  answers,  etc.  The  most  import- 
ant points  of  this  nature  might  be  noted  down  at  the  end  of  every 
recitation,  as  the  memory  cannot  always  be  relied  upon.  The 
others  may  be  added  after  school.  A  few  significant  words  will 
do.  At  the  end  of  each  week  (or  month)  the  most  valuable  notes 
are  transferred  to  a  large  book  whidi  might  be  labeled,  ''  My  Ex- 
periences in  Teaching.  ^^ 

By  this  means  the  teacher  will  constantly  have  access  to  a  vivid 
picture  of  his  successes  and  failures  and  of  the  reasons  responsible 
for  them.  He  will  have  occasion  in  his  daily  preparation  to  con- 
sult his  observations  of  individual  pupils  and  the  nature  of  chil- 
dren in  general,  to  revive  his  experiences  regarding  the  relative 
value  of  methods  and  the  ways  and  means  best  suited  to  his  partic- 
ular class;  how  this  or  that ''  dry  *^  study  wasenlivened;  how  those 
who  had  appeared  incorrigible  were  won ;  how  the  little  ones  were 
kept  busy  and  interested  while  the  older  pupils  recited — ^these  and 
many  other  helpful  pointers  he  will  find  whenever  he  turns  to  the 
pages  of  ''Experiences.^^ 

A  record  of  this  kind  will  also  aid  the  teacher  to  avoid  the  repe- 
tition of  mistakes,  to  prevent  a  good  work  once  well  begun  from 
being  forgotten  and  left  unfinished ;  it  will  stimulate  to  greater  and 
more  intelligent  effort  and  strengthen  his  love  of  his  calling. 
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Teachers^  Examinations. 

^     pieaaattt4MUfflT«BlnfhifdeiMrtm«nj^Teb6enBeleotedfro 

imehgn' 9ixuB±a^umB  in  MTtna  itetoe.  llie  aiinr«n  mo  neoeMifiy  »ii«gMiiTe  i»th«r 

tna  ftiiAl«  tho  their  Mcimoy  oui  be  depended  upon  m  far  m  they  go. 

Ccxas  State  6xamiiuitioiie.  ^ 

ooxpoanoK. 

Answer  an^  five. 

1.  Describe  in  a  general  wa^  the  form  and  character  of  Anglo-Saxon 
words  in  Engli8h»  and  discuss  the  principles  that  should  gorem  the  use  of 
such  words. 

9.  Give  two  examples  of  each:  (a)  barbarisms,  (b)  improprieties,  (c) 
proYindalisms. 

5.  Write  a  sentence  illustrating  a  fault  in  unitj. 

4.  For  the  paragraph,  as  well  as  for  the  sentence,  unity  and  0mphaii$ 
are  the  characteristics  of  good  construction;  briefly  explain  the  meaning  of 
these  terms  in  reference  to  a  paragraph. 

6,  (a)   What  are  synonyms? 

(b)  Write  sentences  using  discriminatingly:  product,  production; 
devote^  apply;  closer  conclude;  connection,  relation;  contest,  dispute;  defend, 
protect;  notice,  remark,  observe. 

6.  (a)  What  is  the  proper  preposition  to  follow,  in  usual  combina- 
tions, each  of  the  following:  absolve,  accord,  acquit,  comply,  dependent,  in- 
dependent, dissent? 

(b)  Give  two  prepositions  wliich  properly  follow  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing words,  and  state  the  difference  in  meaning  or  application  caused  by 
the  cuinge  of  preposition:  agree,  change^  confer,  confide,  disappointed,  taste. 

7.  Name  a  short  literary  example  of  each  of  the  following  forms  of 
composition:  (a)  narrative,  (b)  description,  (c)  exposition,  (d)  argument, 
(e)  lyric  poem. 


1.  Saxon  words  bdong  to  the  mother  element  of  the  English  tongue. 
They  name  the  things  known  to  our  ancestors.  They  denote  the  qualities, 
acts,  states,  and  relations  of  these  things.  They  should  be  preferred  when  the 
writer  wishes  to  express  himself  with  great  simplicity,  directness,  and  force. 

9.  (a)  I  wis  in  all  the  Senate.  Not  by  a  long  shot,  (b)  I  have  no 
doubt  but  he  wUl  come.  Of  two  evils  choose  the  leait.  (c)  He  skedaddled. 
Tliey  did  not  pan  out 

8.  After  we  reached  New  York,  they  soon  conducted  me  to  the  house, 
iriiere  I  was  received  by  my  friend,  who  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  me. 

4.  (a)  '  Unity  is  that  property  which  keeps  all  the  parts  in  connection 
witib  the  principal  thought,  and  logically  subordinate  to  it  (b)  Emphasis 
gives  prominence  to  logically  important  thoughts. 

5.  The  name  synonym  is  applied  to  words  not  identical,  but  shnilar,  in 
meaning. 

5.  (a)  Absolve  trom;  accord  with,  or  to;  acquit  of;  comply  with;  de- 
pendent on;  independent  of;  dissent  from. 

(b)    Agree  with,  to»  among;  change  for,  with;  confer  with,  on;  con- 
fide in,  or  confide  it  to;  disappointed  of,  or  in;  taste  of,  for. 

7.  (a)  Tales  of  a  Traveler,  (b)  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,  (c)  The 
Descent  of  Man.  (d)  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  (e) 
Ode  to  a  Sky-Lark. 
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ffcw  ToHi  BtaH  Qnif orm  6xaiiiiiuitioii  Qucetiom. 


1  I  csimoC  repeat  too  cmphaticallf,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
9  fact  in  embiyologr  to  justify  the  assumption  that  the  laws  of 
8  derdopmcnt,  now  known  to  be  so  precise  and  definite  for  ewaj 
4  animal  have  erer  been  less  so»  or  have  erer  been  allowed  to  run 
6  into  each  other.     The  philosopher's  stone  is  no  more  to  be  found  in 

6  the  organic  than  the  Inorganic  world;  and  we  shall  sedc  as  ymalj 

7  to  transform  the  lower  anhnal  types  into  the  hi^er  ones  by  any  of 

8  our  theories,  as  did  the  alchemist  of  old  to  diange  the  baser  metals 

9  into  gold. 

•Louis  AOASDS. 

Ibe  first  elriit  questi<ms  refer  to  the  above  sdection. 
1.   Select  three  subordinate  clauses  and  state  what  each  modifies. 
9.   Select  and  classify  the  modifiers  of  a)  lowf  (line  9);  6)  to  tnm§- 
fortn  (Une  7). 

3.  Give  the  syntax  of  a)  fact  (line  9) ;  6)  world  (line  6) ;  e)  dlchomiiU 
(line  8). 

4.  Select  three  different  conjunctions,  and  state  what  each  connects. 

5.  State  where  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  each  of  the  following  is 
found,  and  what  office  each  performs:  o)  to  juitify  (line  9) ;  6)  to  be  (line 
3) ;  c)  to  rtm  (line  4) ;  d)  (o  6s  fownd  (line  5) ;  s)  to  change  (line  8). 

6.  State  to  what  part  of  speech  each  of  the  following  belongs:  o)  too 
(line  1) ;  6)  Um  (line  4) ;  e)  no  (line 5) ;  d)  other  (line  5) ;  s)  every  (lineS). 

7.  o)  Select  two  adjectiyes  in  the  comparatiye  degree.  6)  When  should 
the  superlative  degree  be  used?    Give  an  example. 

8.  Classify  the  following  as  transitive  or  Intransitive,  and  give  the  tense 
of  each:  o)  cam  repeat  (line  1);  6)  have  been  allowed  (line  4);  e)  is  (line 
6);d)9hall»eek  (line  6). 

9.  Give  the  synopsis  in  the  third  person  plural  of  the  verb  forgive  in  aU 
the  tenses  of  the  indicative  mode,  active  and  passive  voice. 

10.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  noun  a)  in  the  predicate  (predicate 
nominative) ;  6)  used  as  an  appositive. 


1.   o)  That  there  ii  a  fact  modifies  repeat,  objective;  6)  that  the 
have  been  modifies  aeewnption,  adjective;  c)  (that  the  law$)  have  been  al- 
lowed  modifies  oiewnption,  adjective. 

9.  o)  The,  article;  of  development,  prepositional  phrase;  known,  par- 
ticiple; precue,  definite,  adjectives.  6)  Into  higher  onee,  prepositional 
phrase;  by  theoriei,  prepositional  phrase. 

3.  a)  Nominative,  subject  of  t#.  6)  Objective,  object  ot  preposition 
t»  understood,    c)  Nominative  subject  of  did  (eeek). 

4.  That,  connects  repeat  and  the  clause  of  whidi  ie  is  the  verb.  Or  con- 
nects have  been  and  have  been  allowed.  And  connects  the  clauses  of  wliich 
i$  (line  5)  and  shall  seek  are  the  verbs. 

5.  a)  Present  infinitive,  active  modifier  of  i».  b)  Present  infinitive 
modifier  of  known,  e)  Present  infinitive,  modifier  of  have  been  allowed, 
d)  Present  infinitive,  passive  modifier  of  is  (Une  5).  e)  Present  infinitive 
modifier  of  did  (seek). 

6.  a)    Adverb.    6)  Adverb,    c)  Adverb,    d)  Pronoun,    e)  Adjective. 

7.  o)  Lower,  higher,  6) To  express  the  highest  state:  the  laborer  has 
money,  but  the  financier  has  most  money. 

8.  a)  Transitive,  present  potential  b)  Transitive,  present  perfect  pas- 
sive indicative,  e)  Intransitive,  present  indicative,  d)  Transitive,  future 
indicative  active. 

9.  Active:  present.  They  forgive;  past.  They  forgave;  future.  They  wHl 
forgive;  present  perfect.  They  have  forgiven;  past  perfect,  They  had  for- 
given; future  perfect.  They  will  have  forgiven.  ,^  t 
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Passive:  present.  They  are  forgioen;  past.  They  were  fergiieen;  tur 
tore.  They  will  be  forgwen;  present  perfect.  They  have  been  foryioen;  past 
perfect,  they  had  been  forgiven;  future,  They  wUl  have  been  forgioen, 

10.  o)  The  daffodil  is  a  yellow  flower,  b)  Roosevelt,  our  Preeiient, 
is  a  good  man. 

CIVIL  OOTEEKMBirT. 

1.  Name  three  things  that  chiefly  distinguish  a  republic  from  a  lim- 
ited monarchy. 

9,  What  are  the  constitutional  limitations  regarding  an  adjournment 
of  either  house  of  Congress? 

8.  o)    How  is  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  chosen? 
6)    What  is  a  "caU  to  the  house"? 

4.  How  is  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  a  congressional  district 
£aied? 

5.  How  many  judges  comprise  o^  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  b)  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States?  c)  Mention  one 
duty  of  each  court 

6.  o)  Give  the  title  of  each  of  four  principal  officers  of  the  county. 
6)  State  two  of  the  principal  duties  of  each. 

7.  Where  does  tne  power  reside  o)  to  grant  the  rights  of  dticenship  to 
foreigners;  6)  to  limit  the  right  of  suffrage? 

AKSWEBS. 

1.  The  head  of  the  state  is  elected  and  can  be  deposed.  The  three 
functions  of  government  are  administered  by  separate  branches.  Tbe  execu- 
tive is  responsible  to  the  people. 

9.  Neither  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  shall  adjourn  for 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  ai^  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two 
houses  are  sitting. 

S.  o)  By  fellow  members.  6)  When  fifteen  members  cause  absent 
members  to  be  arrested  and  brought  before  the  house  by  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  it  is  known  as  a  **  call  to  the  house." 

4.  Ciovemor  issues  writ  of  election  to  fill  vacancies.  Election  same  as 
a  regular  election. 

5.  o)  Seven.  .6)  Nine.  0)  The  court  of  appeals  is  the  court  of  last 
resort  except  where  the  federal  constitution  is  concerned.  Supreme  court 
deals  with  cases  in  which  a  State  is  a  party. 

6.  a)  Sheriff,  preserves  order  and  anprehends  criminals;  county  clerk» 
has  charge  of  public  records,  and  draws  tne  grand  and  petit  jurors;  county 
treasurer,  is  the  custodian  of  county  money,  and  issues  licenses  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicants;  superintendent  of  the  poor,  keeps  the  poorhouse  and  expends 
money  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 

7.  o)    In  the  national  government.    6)    In  the  States. 


Masdacbudctts  8tatc  6xamiiiatioiie. 

PHTSIOUWT. 

Take  any  two  of  the  four  numbers,    lime,  one  hour. 

1.  Food  and  digestion. 

(a)    Name  the  principal  classes  of  foods  and  give  examples  of  each. 

(6)  What  should  govern  our  choice  of  daily  food  in  the  kind  and 
amount  and  in  the  distribution  of  meals? 

(e)  Starting  with  a  mouthful  of  bread  and  butter,  follow  its  passage 
through  the  digestive  organs,  telling  where  each  of  the  kinds  of  food  it  con- 
tains is  diffested  and  br  wliat  means. 

(d)  Hygiene  of  digestion.  State  briefly  the  conditions  which  favor 
good  digestion. 

9.   The  blood.  ... 
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Where  found,  of  what  oompoeed  and  the  mm  ill  aenloe  it  i 
Where  and  how  the  food  aten  the  blood 
(o)   The   changes    occurring   as   the   blood   passes   tivm   Iks  langi. 
Whldi  part  of  the  blood  takes  np  the  oijgen? 

(d)  The  cause  of  coagulation  in  blood  and  its  uses. 
(•)    How  can  excessive  bleeding  from  a  wound  be  stopped*  or  at  lesst 

checked? 

3.  CotUagioui  di9§a»4$.  

(a)    The  essential  difference  between  a  contagious  and  a  non-contagtoos 

disease;  give  examples  of  each. 

(6)  Does  anything  actually  pass  from  one  person  to  another  to  pro- 
duce contagion?    If  so,  wliat? 

(e)  Some  aoents  that  may  serve  as  a  means  of  oonv^ing  diseases,  $.g^ 
consumption,  malaria,  and  scarlet  fever. 

(d)  Suppose  one  of  your  pupils  is  taken  in  school  with  a  oontagloai 
disease,  wliat  are  the  proper  precautions  to  prevent  or  chedc  oontas^? 

4.  Discuss  according  to  a  plan  of  your  own  and  fhxn  a  pfaysiologiesl 
standpoint  any  one  of  the  foUowing  topics: 

The  value  of  the  school  recess. 
The  hygiene  of  our  clothing. 
Ventilation  in  the  school-room. 
Tlie  eye  and  the  sense  of  sight 

AWSWBBS. 

1.    (a)    Mineral,  salt;  animal,  milk;  vegetable,  bread. 

ih)  Climate,  habits  of  life,  condition  of  body,  age  of  person. 
e)  Mouth,  saliva  softens  food,  changes  stBtrch  to  sugar;  stomach, 
gastric  iuice  changes  proteids  into  peptone,  wliich  is  absorbs  into  bkiod; 
liver,  bile  acts  on  fats;  pancreas,  pancreatic  juice  acts  on  starch,  fat,  and 
proteids;  large  intestine,  intestinal  juice  removes  all  remaining  useful  fsod 
elements. 

(d)  Rest  for  stomach,  regular  habits  of  eatings  slow  eatings  cheofni 
thoughts. 

9.  (a)  Thruout  the  body.  Plasma  and  white  and  red  corpuscles.  Car- 
ries fooa  to  parts  of  body  and  carries  off  impurities. 

(6)  Cells  form  the  inner  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
epitheliunL  These  cells  take  up  foods  in  liquid  form,  pass  them  on  to  lymph 
and  so  into  blood  capillaries.  Sugar  is  absorbed  in  mouth.  In  stomach  p^ 
tone  is  absorbed  thru  walls  of  the  digestive  tube  into  the  blood.  Most 
is  absorbed  in  small  intestine;  here  tl^  vlUus  projections  absorb.  Tim 
the  lymphatics  carry  fatty  foods  into  circulation. 

(e)  As  the  blood  passes  thru  the  lungs  it  takes  up  as  much  oxjfcen  as  It 
'Can  carry.  The  oxygenated  blood  is  a  bright  red.  The  blood  is  purified  in 
its  passag^e  thru  the  lun^     The  red  corpuscles  take  up  the  oxygen. 

(d)  Due  to  formation  of  threads  of  fibrin  from  the  plasma.  Hie  threadi 
entangle  and  inclose  the  corpuscles,  and  the  two  constitute  the  dot  Stops 
flow  and  loss  of  blood  from  a  wound. 

(s)  In  case  of  an  ariery,  by  applying  pressure  between  cut  and  heut 
In  case  of  vein,  l^  appljring  pressure  b^ond  the  cut  or  holding  the  in- 
jured pari  up. 

3.  (a)  A  contagious  disease  is  one  wliich  is  transmitted  from  an  In- 
dividual thru  the  air  or  by  direct  contact,  as  scarlet  ttrrer,  A  non-con- 
tagious disease  is  one  which  is  conveyed  thru  indirect  means,  or  one  derived 
tnfm  some  place  or  thing,  as  tuberculosis. 

!6)    Yes.    Disease  germs. 
e)    (a)    Thru  germs  from  dried  sputum,     (b)    Mosquito,     (c)   Con- 
tact with  cast-off  particles  of  skin. 

,d)  Disinfection,  quarantine,  cultivate  dieerfulness,  cleanliness*  picB^ 
of  sunshine,  care  in  diet,  keeping  body  in  good  tone. 

4.  Personal  answer  required. 
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pamcix  oioQUkPHT. 
TUke  any  two  of  the  three  numben.    Thne^  one  hour. 
1.  BaimfaU. 
Causes. 

Factors  oonditioiiiiig  dIstributioEL 
,    Areas  of  greatest  rainfall  in  the  United  States  and  causes. 
I)   Areas  of  least  rainfall  in  the  United  SUtes. 
9.    Windi. 
(a)   Kinds  of  winds. 
(6)    Causes. 

ie)   Winds  of  the  different  sections  of  the  North  American  continent. 
(d)   Effects  of  winds. 

S.  Tdl  how  you  would  develop  the  structure  of  the  continent  of  North 
America  with  a  class  of  children  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Give  plan» 
reasons  for  procedure^  aids  that  you  would  employ,  and  aims  of  the  study. 


1.  jh 

h 

U) 


1.  (a)  Whatever  causes  a  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  air 
causes  rain.  This  may  come  from  ascent  of  air  into  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  ascending  currents  are  caused  by  the  heating  or  the  earth's 
surface,  by  colder,  drier  or  heavier  wind-currents  ffathering  beneatii  them, 
and  bv  ranges  of  mountains,  by  mixing  of  winds  of  different  temperatures. 

(6)  Proximity  to  sea  or  mountains.  Occurrence  of  winds  which  convey 
air  to  higher  altitudes.    Direction  of  winds. 

(e)  Florida  and  Mississippi  Vall^.  The  northwest  wind  disengages 
the  moisture  of  winds  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  b^  getting  below  them  and 
thrusting  them  into  hisher  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

(d)  Valley  of  Coforada  On  account  of  currents  being  robbed  of  mois- 
ture before  reaching  this  section.  The  mountains  also  keep  off  moisture- 
bearing  winds. 

9.  (a)  Drying  winds,  trade  winds,  anti-trade  winds,  polar  winds,  west- 
erly winds. 

(b)   Caused  by  difference  in  temperature  of  the  air. 

h)    Northeast  trade  winds,  westerly  winds,  polar  winds. 

(d)  The  agent  for  tlie  distribution  of  the  atmospheric  temperature 
and  moisture.  Warm  and  cool  air;  make  deserts;  destroy  sand  and  rock; 
make  storms;  make  ocean  currents;  determine  rainfall;  det^mine  existence 
of  fertile  lands;  scatter  seeds;  aid  sailing  vessels. 

S.  A  personal  answer  required. 


Educational  theory  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  educational  in- 
flight, an  analytic  perception  of  the  conditions  and  relations  in- 
▼olved  in  a  particular  case,  and,  accordingly,  the  criterion  of  value 
of  a  course  of  professional  training  must  always  be  the  degree  in 
which  it  enables  the  teacher  to  possess  such  clearer  vision  for  the 
reconstruction  of  each  new  breakdown  in  experience. — ^Vice-Frin. 
Samuel  B.  Sinclair,  Ottawa  Normal  school,  in  ^'The  Possibility  of 
a  Science  of  Education,  ^^  a  new  book  recently  issued  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press. 

The  reading  circles  of  Easton,  Pa.,  have  adopted  Edvcatioval  FouarsATioirs  as 
the  basis  of  their  professional  study  course.  Supt.  Wm  W.  Cottinffham^always 
active  in  the  interests  of  his  schools,  strongly  believes  in  the  ol4«cts  of  tUs 
magasine  and  commends  the  work  to  teachers.  We  extend  our  heartiest  thanks 
to  him  as  well  as  to  Pjrin.  J.  H.  Lindemann,  who  is  an  indefatigable  worker  at 
teachers*  meetinioi. 
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The  Tirst  3ook  PuUished  en  Jfasketry 
Designed  ^Expressly  for  Schools    v     v 

PRACTICAL  AND  jw  *> 
ARTISTIC    BASKETRY 

By  LAURA  ROLLINS  TINSLEY 

Basketry  and  Raffia  Work  is  now  a  part  of  the  New  Course  of 
Study  of  the  Schools  of  Greater  New  York  and  many  other  cities. 
This  is  the  only  book  published  which  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  school  use.  The  work  is  profusely  illustrated  with  drawings  and 
photographs  of  Baskets. 


CONTENTS 


Introduction 

BaaHatry  in  the  Public  Schools 

Material- Importod  6  NatlTo 

Rattan   Work.     Mats,   Baskeis, 
Birds'  Nesto,  Handles,  Covers. 

Common  Willow  Twif ••    How 

to  prepare  and  Manufacture. 

Articles  Made   from    Raffia. 

Braidinfc  for  different  purpose. 
Hats,  Baffs^  Pillows,  and  rarious 
other  Axticles,  both  Artistic  and 
Useful. 
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On  Ceacbf  iig  to  ZhlnK* 

HHINKING  is  power,  without  which  mere  facts  of  knowl- 
edge may  be  encumbrances,  so  much  lumber  that  we  carry 
about  with  us,  without  which,  habits  may  be  hindrances 
rather  than  helps  to  action.  Thinking  is  a  power  which 
depends  on  the  indiyidual  himself,  which  may  be  won  but 
not  bought,  developed  but  not  communicated.  Strictly  speaking, 
therefore,  thinking  cannot  be  taught,  but  can  only  be  learned,  and 
the  utmost  the  teacher  can  do,  is  to  make  conditions  as  favorable 
as  possible  for  the  development  and  exercise  of  the  thinking  power. 
But  it  is  possible  for  the  teacher  to  teach  in  such  a  way,  to  fol- 
low such  methods  and  principles  as  to  stunt  or  stifle  the  inward 
power  of  thinking.  It  is  possible,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  past, 
to  frame  a  system  of  instruction  (I  shall  not  call  it  education), 
'  which  will  turn  the  mind  into  a  machine,  and  free  men  into  slaves. 
I  Teaching  may  discourage  the  growth  and  exercise  of  those  inner 
I  qualities  and  interests,  without  which,  thinking,  power  of  self-ex- 
pression, and  self -activity,  cannot  originate  or  develop.  The  prac- 
tical problem  of  politics  is :  How  far  can  civic  government  help  the 
individual  without,  in  doing  so,  tempting  him  to  cease  from  self- 
help,  from  the  exercise  of  his  own  energy,  forethought,  and  initia- 
tive? The  practical  problem  of  education  is :  How  shall  the  teacher 
help  the  pupil  to  help  himself?  The  aid  of  civic  govemmoit  is 
not  to  suppress,  but  to  foster  and  produce  self -activity  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens.  The  end  of  teaching  is  to  produce  self -active  pupils. 
We  are  concerned,  however,  with  that  particular  kind  of  self- 
activity,  which  is  named  thought  or  thinking.  And  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  teacher's  task  to  anticipate  what  only  later 
life  can  bring  about.  Action  comes  before  reflection,  and  learning 
before  thinking.  We  do  not  want  old  heads  upon  young  shoulders. 
We  do  not  want  our  classrooms  to  be  filled  with  young  politicians 
or  philosophers.  Of  course  we  do  not;  but  the  objection  when  put 
in  this  way,  seems  to  me  to  rest  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  what 
thinking  is,  and  of  what  education  is.  For  thinking  is  not  a  power 
which  we  can  afford  to  neglect  until  we  have  something  very  serious 
to  think  about.     Nor  is  education  a  preparation  for  some  prob- 

*  Parts  from  Inaugural  Address  of  the  Newcastle  Series  of  UniTersity 
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lematic  period  of  life,  which  we  may  never  reach.  Thinking  is 
the  appropriate  use  of  the  powers  we  have  at  present,  on  the  appro- 
priate objects  of  the  present  stage  of  life,  and  the  proper  educa- 
tion for  any  one  stage  is  the  one  which  best  prepares  for  the  stage 
which  comes  next  in  the  natural  order  of  development. 

The  thinking  processes  are  the  same  for  the  young  and  for 
the  old,  for  the  pupil  and  for  the  teacher.  The  difference  lies  in 
the  objects  which  are  thought  about,  in  the  nature  of  the  interests 
which  have  been  slowly  formed,  in  the  difficulty  and  degree  of  the 
thinking.  Pasteur  in  the  laboratory,  and  Darwin  in  the  field,  may 
follow  exactly  the  same  method  which  the  child  uses  in  dealing  wiiii 
his  own  little  problems.  The  politician  in  Congress,  and  the  pupil 
in  the  play-ground  may  show  the  same  mental  characteristics  and 
adopt  similar  methods.  We  must  not  suppose  that  because  we  deal 
with  deeper  problems,  when  we  come  to  manhood,  or  with  more 
cunning  adversaries,  that  the  mind  of  the  man  and  the  mind  of  the 
boy  work  in  altogether  different  ways.  ^^  When  I  was  a  child,  I 
spake  as  a  diild,  I  felt  as  a  child,  I  tiiought  as  a  child ;  now  that  I 
have  become  a  man,  I  have  put  away  childish  things."  The  differ- 
ence is  in  the  wider  point  of  view,  in  the  deeper  power  of  insight,  in 
the  nature  of  the  things  which  interest  us,  but  not  in  the  fact  that 
the  mind  works  by  new  machinery.  The  methods  are  the  same,  the 
machinery  is  the  same,  even  the  blunders  and  fallacies  are  the  same, 
altho  we  give  them  longer  names  when  we  are  old,  and  suffer  more 
deeply  from  their  consequences. 

Now,  education  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  continuous  process.  We 
do  not  want  an  old  head  upon  young  shoulders.  But  we  want  that 
the  head  should  fit  the  shoulders,  and,  if  possible,  also  that  the 
shoulders  should  fit  the  head.  Nature  handicaps  individuals  in 
strange  ways,  and  we  cannot  always  circumvent  her.  Exceptional 
cases  need  exceptional  treatment,  but  in  all  cases  surely  the  rational 
principle  is  that  the  training  for  one  stage  should  be  determined 
by  the  needs  of  that  stage,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  stage  which 
is  to  follow. 

One  common  mistake  is  to  treat  thinking  as  memory  is  some- 
times treated,  €is  a  peculiar  and  mysterious  power,  different  from 
our  other  activities,  to  be  trained  apart,  as  it  is  supposed  to  exist 
apart.  Both  suppositions  are  false.  It  neither  exists  apart  nor 
can  it  be  trained  apart.  Another  mistake  is  to  restrict  thinking  to 
one  of  its  kinds,  to  what  is  generally  known  as  passive  reflection. 
We  may  distinguish  men  of  action  from  men  of  thought,  but  that 
distinction  refers  to  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  life  men  lead, 
and  not  to  the  fact  that  one  man  thinks  and  the  other  does  not 
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Thinking  is  action,  always  action.  All  conscious  life  is  activity, 
in  so  far  as  it  involves  reaction  on  what  is  presented.  I  react  in 
various  ways  to  my  experience,  and  intelligence  for  good  or  evil 
is  always  involved  in  such  reaction.  The  teacher  and  the  parent 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  the  child,  "  Why  don't  you  think?  Why 
didn't  you  think ! "  They  know  what  they  mean,  and  the  child 
knows  what  they  mean,  and,  if  so,  I  may  be  allowed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  also  know  what  is  meant  by  that  peculiar  reac- 
tion on  experience  which  is  called  thinking. 

Words  are  symbols,  and  what  they  symbolize  depends  on  the 
image  which  forms  in  the  mind.  But  the  image  in  its  turn  is  a  sym- 
bol, and  so  the  word  ia  the  symbol  of  a  symbol,  the  shadow  of  a 
shadow.  It  stands,  so  to  speak,  at  the  second  remove  from 
reality.  It  is  good  sound  advice  to  warn  against  being  fooled 
by  words,  but  let  us  eiso  take  care  that  our  images  represent 
the  real  thing,  and  that  we  are  not  being  fooled  by  images  which 
merely  strike  the  fancy  or  satisfy  a  siUy  desire,  or  pander  to  our 
prejudices.  In  one  of  Disraeli's  novels  a  son  complains  to  his  father 
that  at  college  he  had  been  taught  only  words,  when  he  wished  to 
learn  ideas.  The  father  replied,  and  Disraeli  was  speaking  thru 
him,  *^  Few  ideas  are  correct  ones,  and  what  are  correct  no  one  can 
ascertain ;  but  with  words  we  govern  moi." 

Make  sure  that  in  every  case,  from  the  kindergarten  upwards, 
the  word  has  an  image  behind  it,  and  that  the  image  is  the  right 
image.  It  takes  comparatively  little  time  for  you  yoiu^elves  to  do 
the  thinking  work,  and  then  to  drive  the  results  into  the  pupils. 
But  that  is  not  teaching  worthy  of  the  name.  In  the  mental  and 
moral  life  there  is  no  substitution  of  effort.  You  cannot  be  good 
for  another,  and  you  cannot  think  for  another.  But  in  much 
of  our  school  work,  and  in  much  of  our  university  work, 
too,  for  that  matter,  the  teacher  does  the  thinking,  and  the 
pupil  is  supposed  to  take  it  in.  But  he  may  do  nothing  of 
the  sort.  He  may  take  in  words  to  which  he  attaches  no  correspond- 
ing reality.  He  may  learn  to  juggle  with  symbols  but  not  to  think. 
He  may  be  able  to  describe  on  paper  a  day  in  the  country,  yet  take 
little  joy  in  the  things  of  nature.  He  may  be  able  to  tell  you  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  to  several  decimal  places, 
and  yet  have  no  conception  of  science  or  scientific  method.  He 
may  have  abundance  of  knowledge  of  a  sort,  but  since  it  has  not 
been  bought  with  a  price,  at  the  cost  of  his  own  intelligent  effort, 
he  has  little  of  the  true  knowledge  which  is  power. 

The  knowledge  which  is  power  depends  in  the  first  place,  at 
any  rate,  on  the  habit  of  forming  clear  images  of  what  we  are 
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*^  driving  at/'  of  ends  and  objects  in  themselves  and  in  their  rela- 
tions. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  to  some  of  you  that  the  maxim  I  have 
suggested  for  your  guidance,  is  not  a  very  practical  one.  It  is 
not,  if  by  practical  maxim  is  meant  what,  in  racing  slang,  is  called 
**a  safe  tip,"  enabling  one  to  get  other  people's  money  without 
earning  it.  A  safe  tip  in  education  would  be  a  means  of  getting 
results  without  doing  a  corresponding  amount  of  honest  and  intelli- 
gent work.  What  a  thinking  man  wants  is  not  a  tip,  but  a  rational 
principle  of  action.  We  are  not  concerned  with  tli^  art  of  passing 
examinations,  but  with  education,  and  education  is  a  spiritual 
process,  demanding  the  exercise  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  secure  reproduction  (m  the  pupil's 
part.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  secure  true  production,  and  impos- 
sible unless  the  tesu^er  plays  his  part  in  the  production.  Now  the 
rule  of  method  I  have  given  you,  tiiat  image,  word  and  thing  should 
be  connected  in  the  pupil's  experience,  if  you  want  his  thinking 
power  to  work  properly,  does  demand  a  continuous  exercise  of  in- 
telligence and  effort  on  the  teacher's  part.  It  makes  a  large  call 
on  his  powers  of  suggestion,  analysis,  imagination  and  construction. 
It  can  be  applied  to  the  teaching  of  any  subject,  and  for  that  and 
other  reasons,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  more  general  maxim  which 
appeals  most  to  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  practical  experience 
in  teaching.  I  refer  to  the  maxim  which  is  quoted  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  that  teaching  should  proceed  '^  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract."  This  may  be  excellent  as  a  warning  or  a  general 
piece  of  advice,  but  it  is  not  a  safe  rule  of  method.  For  what  we 
want  to  know  is  the  process  by  which  we  get  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract,  and  the  maxim  tells  us  nothing  about  that.  It  only 
says,  begin  with  the  concrete.  But  we  cannot  rest  there,  and  the 
trouble  begins  as  soon  as  we  leave  it. 

Some  teachers  begin  with  the  concrete,  and  leave  it  as  thej 
might  leave  the  earth  in  a  balloon.  The  pupils  are  up  in  the  cloudy 
abstract,  and  the  concrete  is  out  of  sight.  They  show  the  child 
an  orange,  and  then  are  off  at  once  to  the  *^  oblate  spheriod,"  and 
the  rest  of  what  is  often  supposed  to  constitute  the  elements  of 
geography.  The  equator  is  described  as  an  imaginary  line,  running 
round  tiie  middle  of  the  earth,  and  the  pupil  reproduces  that  inter- 
esting fact  in  this  way — ^^  The  equator  is  an  imaginary  lion,  run- 
ning roimd  the  middle  of  the  earth." 

The  truth  is,  that  in  teaching,  as  in  life,  we  must  always  be 
passing  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  and  bade  again.    The 
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mind,  like  an  unceasing  shuttle,  passes  to  and  fro  in  the  intricate 
web  of  experience,  and  abstract  and  concrete  are  closely  interwoven 
like  warp  and  woof.  Just  when  and  how  the  concrete  should  be 
introduced  in  the  course  of  instruction,  will  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  and  let  me  add,  upon  the  common  sense  of  the 
teacher.  To  some  teachers,  the  concrete  is  the  useful;  to  others 
it  is  the  merely  tangible  or  picturesque.  But  you  may  make  your 
school  a  museum  or  a  workshop,  or  a  lumber  room  of  interesting 
and  uninteresting  objects,  and  yet  fail  to  reach  the  minds  of  your 
pupils,  for  building  up  or  for  instruction. 

The  teacher  should  be  a  free  man,  and  not  the  slave  of  any 
maxim,  however  admirable  it  may  sound.  That  is  why  I  suggest 
the  rule  of  method  I  have  mentioned,  as  a  help  to  the  intelligent 
application  of  the  maxim,  **  from  concrete  to  abstrcuH;." 

Another  maxim  recommended  in  books  as  a  rule  of  method, 
may  be  misleading,  when  applied  without  discrimination,  in  practice. 
We  are  told  to  "  begin  with  the  elements."  These  are  assumed  to 
be  the  simple  beginnings,  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view.  But 
the  elements  with  which  most  text-books  begin,  are  far  from  being 
simple.  They  are  really  the  final  results  of  a  process  of  abstrac- 
tion; they  are  the  end  rather  than  the  beginning  of  knowledge. 
The  chemical  text-book  takes  elements  before  compounds.  The 
teacher  will  reverse  the  order  and  take  the  compounds  first.  He 
will  not  begin  with  atoms  and  molecules,  or  even  with  oxygen  or 
hydrogen,  but  with  the  air  we  breathe  or  the  water  we  drink,  or  even 
with  more  compound  substances  than  these.  In  geography,  he  will 
not  begin  with  the  poles,  or  the  equator,  or  with  the  earth  as  an 
oblate  spheroid,  but  with  the  broad  general  features  of  the  district 
he  lives  in.  In  grammar,  the  teaching  elemetlts  are  not  the  parts  of 
speech  as  defined  in  the  books,  but  the  functions  of  words  and  sen- 
tences in  living  speech.  He  will  begin  with  sentence  making  and 
sentence  breaking,  and  not  with  the  senseless  repetition  of  rules 
learned  by  rote.  All  recent  reform  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics, 
has  followed  on  the  reversal  of  the  old  method  of  beginning  with 
the  abstract  elements,  which  are  extremely  difficult  for  the  child 
mind  to  picture  or  understand.  Points,  lines  and  surfaces,  as 
mathematically  defined,  are  concepts.  If  you  begin  with  these  and 
not  with  the  solid  realities  from  which  they  are  abstractions,  and 
keep  on  in  the  same  method  of  teaching  geometry,  the  result  will 
be  that  mental  gymnastic  which  is  so  useful  for  examination  pur- 
poses, and  so  useless  for  all  else. 

The  old  method  of  teaching  nearly  everything  was  to  intro- 
duce the  pupil  at  once  to  the  formula,  the  symbol,  the  law,  and  the 
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chances  were  that  he  rarely  got  beyond  these,  or  came  back  from 
them  to  reality  of  which  they  were  the  beggarly  elements.  Here  is 
another  example  of  such  stupefying  methods  of  teaching.  An  in- 
spector was  trying  to  find  out  if  a  dass  knew  anything  about  the 
earth's  temperature  at  different  places  and  depths.  He  asked: 
*^  Suppose  we  were  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth,  hundreds  of  feet 
deep,  should  we  feel  hotter  or  colder  as  we  went  down?  "  The  dass 
W€is  dumb.  The  teacher  whispered,  *^  I  am  sure  that  they  know, 
sir,  but  you  don't  put  it  in  the  right  way.  Will  you  let  me  ask 
them?  "  "  Certainly,  with  pleasure,"  said  the  inspector.  Turning 
to  the  class,  the  teacher  said :  ^^  Children,  what  is  the  condition  of 
the  interior  of  the  globe?  "  At  onpe  the  reply  came,  the  almost 
unanimous  reply :  ^*  The  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  globe  is 
that  of  igneous  fusion."  Now  is  such  teaching,  in  its  method  and 
result,  profitable  for  instruction,  building  up,  thinking?  What 
shall  it  profit  the  boy  tho  he  gain  a  wilderness  of  such  facts,  if  his 
own  mind  remain  empty  and  sterile?  Is  such  teaching  pr^table 
for  anything  save  to  enable  the  pupil  to  reply  in  some  futile  form 
of  sounds  words,  to  some  hypothetical  question  of  an  oflScial  ex- 
aminer? 

And  so  we  are  led  back  to  our  working  rule  of  method,  which 
I  hope  may  not  now  seem  so  unpractical  as  it  did  at  first — ^that  word, 
image,  and  thing,  expression  and  impression,  be  connected  in  the  life 
and  thinking  of  the  pupil.  If  the  adult  would  take  the  trouble 
to  analyze  his  own  mental  processes  a  little,  he  would  understand 
better  the  working  of  the  child  mind,  and  feel  a  little  more  sym- 
pathy with  the  needs  of  the  child  mind.  We  expect  the  child  to 
do  with  ease  what  we  ourselves  do  with  difficulty.  And  if  any  at- 
tempt is  made  to  make  school  work  more  interesting,  to  supply 
the  child  with  the  necessary  material  and  means  of  exercising  his 
thinking  power,  it  is  at  once  said :  **  Oh,  thinking  is  thinking,  and 
you  must  let  the  child  find  these  things  out  for  himself.  Tou  must 
not  make  learning  too  easy  or  agreeable.  We  had  none  of  these 
helps  when  we  were  young."  Well,  perhaps  thosie  who  talk  thus 
were  very  exceptioncd  persons  when  they  were  young,  and  lived 
thru,  without  much  damage,  the  training  from  which  so  many 
other  minds  suffered.  I  prefer  to  take  the  evidence  of  a  man  like 
the  late  Professor  Huxley.  He  said  that  he  owed  his  success  as  a 
thinker  and  teacher  and  discoverer  to  the  habit  he  had  formed  of 
always  visualizing  clearly,  whatever  he  worked  at,  by  diagram,  map 
or  picture. 

But  we  do  not  really  need  such  evidoice.    I  ask  you  simply 
to  refer  to  your  own  experience.    Do  you  yourselves  find  that  you 
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think  better,  more  accurately  and  clearly  when  no  appeal  ia  made 
to  your  perceptions  or  your  imagination?  Do  you  prefer  a  book 
of  travek  to  be  without  pictures,  or  to  read  an  account  of  a  battle 
without  a  plan?  Are  you  so  very  much  disgusted  with,  say  the 
DaUff  Telegraph,  when  it  supplies  such  excellent  plans  and 
drawings  to  illustrate  its  facts  and  statistics?  Or  does  not  your 
mind  cry  out  for  these?  Tou  yourselves  want  to  get  behind  the 
word  to  the  image,  in  order  by  means  of  the  image  to  think  the 
right  thing.  But  we  are  told  that  the  child  must  have  none  of  this 
help.  We  need  not  wonder  that  kindergarten  training  has  to  fight 
for  its  life  against  stupid  misunderstanding,  and  that  the  ideal  of 
education  is  still  represented  in  the  mind  of  many  an  adult,  by  the 
old  definition  of  a  schoolmaster,  as  a  man  with  a  text-book  in  one 
hand,  and  a  cane  in  the  other. 

What  the  adult  mind  needs  as  means  and  material  thought, 
the  mind  of  the  child  needs  not  less,  but  more.  The  mind,  no  more 
than  the  body,  will  grow  if  it  is  starved.  Concepts  are  not  con- 
structed out  of  nothing.  They  are  built  up  out  of  percepts  and 
images,  and  unless  they  are  so  built  up,  they  are  nothing  but  words, 
meaningless  or  misleading.  Some  teachers  try  to  train  the  mind 
by  starving  it  instead  of  feeding  it.  What  happens  in  practice 
is  either  that  the  pupil  fails  to  see  any  connection  between  what 
he  learns  and  the  world  of  reality  in  which  he  lives,  or  else  he  in- 
terprets what  he  is  told  or  what  he  reads,  by  images  drawn  from 
the  only  experience  he  has,  his  own. 

A  school-boy  was  asked  to  describe  a  certain  interview  between 
Christ  and  the  Pharisees.  He  wrote :  **  The  Pharisees  were  a  mean 
lot.  Jesus  asked  them  for  money,  and  they  brought  him  a  penny* 
He  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  looked  at  them  and  said,  whose  sub- 
scription is  this?  "  How  is  the  teacher  to  treat  an  answer  like  this? 
To  laugh  at  it  and  make  the  class  laugh  at  it,  and  pass  on,  is  what 
no  good  teacher  would  do.  A  **  bad  answer  "  may  sometimes  reveal 
reaUy  good  teaching.  It  may  represent  an  honest  attempt  at  think- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  What  the  teacher  has  to  do  is  to 
make  the  boy  find  out  the  difference  between  superscription  and 
subscription.  If  he  has  not  a  Roman  penny  to  show,  he  can  produce 
a  British  penny,  and  point  to  its  image  and  superscription.  What 
is  a  superstructure,  8ui>er-scription?  What  was  written  above  the 
Cross?  Are  writings  on  tombs  or  monuments  or  school  prizes  super- 
scriptions, or  should  we  call  them  inscriptions?  Is  the  name  on 
the  outside  of  an  envelope  iwper-  or  «tfb-scribed?  Is  the  signature 
inside,  super-  or  «tfb-scribed?  The  class  may  be  asked  to  make 
sentences  illustrating  the  uses  of  the  various  terms,  and  if  the 
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pupils  are  not  too  young,  reference  mi^t  be  made  to  older  uses 
of  the  word,  as  in  King  Lear's  address  to  the  wind,  the  rain  and  the 
lightnings — 

^*  I  tax  jou  not,  you  elements,  with  unkindness ; 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom — called  you  children ; 
You  owe  me  no  subscription.*' 

Would  all  this  be  but  useless  waste  of  time?  And  do  you  pre- 
fer the  simple  and  easy  etymological  method,  superscription ;  w^per, 
above,  icribo^  I  write,  and  then  passing  on,  for  time  is  short,  and 
the  inspector  is  at  hand?  The  longest  way  round  is  sometimes  the 
shortest  way  home,  if  you  wish  to  train  the  thinking  power.  The 
pupils  may  be  less  ready  to  take  for  granted  the  meaning  of  the 
next  long  word  they  meet  with  in  their  lesson.  They  may  acquire 
habits  of  accuracy,  enquiry,  testing,  verifying.  And  when  they 
grow  up  to  be  men,  and  listen  to  some  politician  dealing  out  phrases, 
they  may  ask  the  question,  what  exactly  do  they  mean ;  they  may 
find  them  out,  and  in  the  process,  perhaps  find  the  politician  put, 
too. 

In  books  on  logic,  we  are  told  that  thinking  is  abstraction. 
It  is  abstraction,  but  it  is  also  much  more.  A  rule  is  an  abstraction 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  drawn  from  particular  cases.  A  generali- 
zation is  an  abstraction  from  experience  of  a  common  element  or  a 
law.  Until  the  pupil  is  able  to  hold  these  abstractions  in  his  mind, 
as  if  they  were  things,  until  he  is  able  to  use  them  as  a  woikman 
uses  lus  tools,  he  has  not  arrived  at  the  full  stature  of  a  reasonable 
creature.  But  the  one  thing  needful  in  education  is  that  the  ab- 
straction, rule,  law,  or  generalization,  be  reached  in  the  right  way. 
If  it  is  not  reached  in  the  right  way  we  are  constantly  in  danger 
of  that  besetting  sin  of  bad  thinking,  the  substitution  of  the 
abstraction  for  the  reality. 

We  may  begin  in  our  thinking  with  the  thing,  or  we  may 
begin  with  the  abstraction.  The  logic  books  again  tell  us  that 
there  are  two  kinds  or  types  of  reasoning,  inductive  and  deductive. 
In  deductive  thinking,  we  start  with  the  g^ieral  principle,  the  rule, 
as  known  or  admitted,  and  then  proceed  to  apply  it  to  particular 
cases.  In  inductive  thinking,  we  reverse  the  process,  and  start  at 
the  other  end.  We  begin  with  the  particular  cases  themselves,  and 
try  to  discover  the  connecting  link  between  them,  the  law  which 
binds  them  together.  Which  of  these  is  the  right  method  for  the 
teacher  to  adopt  in  the  process  of  instruction?  I  would  answer, 
both ;  the  teacher  cannot  afford  to  neglect  either. 

To  trust  the  pupil  to  find  out  everything  for  himself,  as  the 
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advocates  of  the  heuristic  method  recommend,  would  lead  to  con- 
fusion of  thought,  and  endless  waste  of  time  and  energy.     The 
teacher  cannot  stand  aside  like  an  ^*  idle  providence,"  waiting  until 
the  pupil  blunders  on  the  right  solution.     The  heuristic  method 
carried  into  practice,  as  some  writers  advise,  would  be  like  setting 
children  to  look  for  needles  in  haystacks.    The  deductive  method, 
of  supplying  information,  and  if  need  be,  solutions,  in  order  to  set 
the  pupils  on  the  right  track,  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  they  are 
to  learn  anything  at  all.    Life  is  too  short  for  either  the  man  or 
the  boy  to  make  his  way  by  himself,  unguided  and  unhelped,  thru 
the  mazes  of  experience.    But  everything  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  the  help  and  guidance  are  given,  and  in  practice,  the  teacher 
finds  it  necessary  at  almost  every  step,  to  work  the  inductive  and 
the  deductive  methods  together.     The  mistake  most  commonly 
made  by  teachers  is  to  omit  the  inductive  method  almost  entirely. 
They  do  not  allow  free  play  to  the  activities  of  the  pupil.    They 
do  not  try  sufficiently  to  awaken  the  joy  of  interest,  the  delight 
in  discovery,  in  doing,  in  originating,  which  is  the  true  life  of  the 
boy. 

The  rule  that  has  been  worked  for  by  the  pupil  himself,  is  a 
better  imderstood,  and,  therefore,  better  remembered  rule,  than 
when  it  has  been  merely  told  and  taken  in.  And  the  mind  that 
has  worked  for  the  rule,  is  a  stronger  mind,  simply  because  it 
has  been  exercis^  in  the  right  way.  It  has  been  producing 
and  not  ^lerely  absorbing.  By  the  other  way  the  pupils  are 
carried  up  hiU ;  they  do  not  walk  up  hill ;  and  you  know  how  much 
or  how  little  good  carriage  exercise  does  for  the  muscles.  It  is 
reoonunended  by  physicians  I  believe  as  a  means  of  cheating  the 
appetite. 

In  ordinary  school  work,  to  begin  with  the  rule,  the  symbol, 
the  abstraction,  is  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  That  is  the  end 
the  inspector  usually  begins  with,  for  under  existing  conditions 
that  is  all  he  has  time  to  do.  He  has  to  take  for  granted  that 
the  rule  has  been  learned  in  the  right  way,  and  what  he  wants  to 
find  out  is  whether  the  pupil  can  apply  it.  And  the  teacher  is 
sorely  tempted  to  content  himself  with  driving  in  the  rule,  tempted 
to  use  the  deductive  method  of  instruction  exclusively  as  a  cheap 
and  easy  way  of  getting  the  desired  results,  to  the  neglect  of  those 
slower  processes,  which  pay  best  in  the  long  run,  and  without 
which  our  examination  results  may  represent  only  a  fraudulent 
balance-sheet. 

Newcastle,  Australia.  FaANCis  Andebson,  M.  A. 
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School  Administration. 

Che  8ifpcn^{8or  and  Ccacbcr  of  ""epcciar'  8ub]cct8. 

BHERE  is  one  phase  of  supervision  that  presents  difficulties 
so  far  unsolved.  I  know  of  no  satisfactory  literature  upon 
the  subject,  which  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
problem  has  nowhere^  so  far  as  I  know,  been  satisfactorily 
adjusted.  That  problem  ia  the  problem  of  those  who  are 
assigned  to  what  are  known  as  special  subjects  in  the  capacity  of 
supervisor  or  special  teacher. 

With  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  curriculum,  many  subjects 
have  come  into  the  schools  which  originally  the  regular  class  t^u^- 
ers  were  not  able  to  teach  properly,  and  some  of  which  they  doubt- 
less connot  now  teach  properly.  At  least,  the  custom  has  become 
quite  general  of  putting  instruction  in  manual  training  exercises 
of  all  sorts,  drawing,  music,  and  nature  study,  into  the  hands  of  spe- 
cialists; that  Ib,  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  thoro  acquaint- 
ance with  these  subjects,  and  who,  theoretically  at  least,  have 
received  training  on  the  art  of  teaching  them.  These  specialists 
have  come  in  by  the  side  door,  as  it  were.  They  are  not  class 
teachers ;  their  authority  is  not  clearly  defined,  and  tiieir  work  is  not 
closely  coordinated  with  the  work  of  the  schools,  so  that  endless  con- 
fusion has  arisen  in  most  school  systems  in  these  departments.  In 
some  cases  serious  friction  has  occurred  between  the  specialists  and 
the  regular  teachers. 

Two  radical  remedies  might  be  suggested:  One  to  do  away 
with  the  special  teachers  altogether  and  have  the  classroom  teachers 
teach  all  the  special  subjects,  and  the  other,  to  organize  the  schools 
on  a  departmental  basis,  having  all  teachers  practically  special 
teachers,  who  move  about  and  teach  different  classes  their  subjects. 
The  departmental  system  will  be  discussed  fully  in  another  place. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  it  introduces  evils  greater  than  those 
it  remedies,  and  its  increase  in  some  of  the  cities  in  the  country  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  and  is  sure  in  time  to  cause  revolution  and 
the  return  of  the  regular  class  teacher. 

As  to  the  first,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  if  the  classroom  teachers 
are  reasonably  well  prepared  to  teach  the  special  subjects,  it  is 
vastly  better  to  have  them  do  it  than  to  have  special  teachers  come 
into  the  school-room,  but  it  is  also  true  that  many  teachers  cannot 
teach  some  of  the  special  subjects  which  a  modem  course  of  study 
demands.    The  number,  however,  who  can  teach  all  the  subjects  is 
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steadily  increasing,  and  the  number  of  subjects  that  most  of  the 
teachers  can  teach  is  also  increasing. 

It  is  now  seldom  necessary  to  have  special  teachers  teach  either 
music  or  drawing.  The  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Training* 
Schools  of  all  sorts  supply  such  adequate  training  in  these  sub- 
jects that  their  graduates  can  usually  teach  them  under  expert  and 
proper  supervision  reasonably  well.  It  is  true  there  are  still  many 
teadiers  who  cannot  teach  one  or  both  of  them,  but  a  wise  distribu- 
tion of  the  teachers  will  enable  the  few  special  cases  to  be  cared  for. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  since  these  subjects  were  introduced 
a  steady  course  of  training  has  gone  on  not  merely  in  the  special 
schools,  but  in  teachers'  meetings  and  classes  conducted  by  super- 
visors and  specially  trained  teachers  in  all  or  nearly  all  of  our  school 
systems.  There  are  still,  however,  some  subjects  which  are  coming 
more  and  more  into  the  classroom  that  the  average  teacher  cannot 
teach  well.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  just  now  is 
manual  training  in  its  various  forms.  Nature  study  is  in  a  transi- 
tional state;  more  teachers  can  do  well  with  it  than  formerly,  but 
there  are  still  many  who  feel  very  weak  and  whose  instruction  is  not 
highly  edifying.  Nature  study,  however,  is  one  of  the  special  sub- 
jects that  more  than  any  other  should  be  taught  by  the  regular 
class  teacher  and  carefully  coordinated  with  the  other  subjects, 
but  a  discussion  of  this  subject  belongs  under  the  general  head  of 
departmental  work. 

In  none  of  the  special  subjects — not  even  music  or  drawing. 
Is  it  possible  to  get  along  without  expert  supervision;  that  is, 
teachers  are  not  as  well  grounded  in  music  and  drawing  as  they 
are  in  arithmetic  and  grammar  or  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum, 
nor  are  the  general  supervisory  officers  as  competent  to  give  super- 
vision, so  that  we  must  confess  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  there 
will  be  of  necessity  subjects  that  may  be  called  **  special "  in  our 
course  of  study,  requiring  teachers  who  must  also  be  called  ^*  spe- 
cial," to  do  some  or  all  of  the  work  upon  them.  And  it  is  quite 
likely  tlia.  for  an  indefinite  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  at  least 
expert  supervision  in  these  as  well  as  special  subjects,  so  that  neither 
of  the  plans  suggested  can  be  counted  upon  to  solve  the  difficulty 
of  the  specialist.  He  cannot  be  obliterated ;  he  must  be  coordinated 
with  the  system. 

The  present  arrangement  prevailing  in  most  places  is  wretch- 
edly unfortunate.  These  specialists  are  viewed  with  distrust,  and 
often  with  dislike,  by  the  regular  teacher.  They  upset  programs 
and  disturb  the  order  of  the  school,  and  often  greatly  add  to  the 
disciplinary  troubles  of  the  teacher.     Sometimes,too,  they  greatly 
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embarrass  the  situation — ^if  they  are  good  teachers  of  their  special 
subjects — ^by  leaving  the  class  teacher,  who  must  be  constantly 
with  the  children,  in  a  very  unfavorable  Ught.  These  difficulties  are 
not  universal.  In  a  few  cases  wise  supervision  and  common  sense 
on  the  part  of  the  special  teacher,  or  supervisor,  has  partially  solved 
them. 

First,  the  special  teacher :  By  that  I  mean  the  teacher  who  goes 
regularly  to  the  class-rooms  and  gives  the  instruction  to  the  pupils 
in  some  one  or  more  subjects.  This  problem  is  really  much  simpler 
than  that  of  the  supervisor.  His  business  is  to  go  and  teach,  and  not 
to  supervise,  not  to  direct  the  regular  teacher.  If  the  instruction  is 
given  in  the  regular  classroom  with  the  pupils  all  present,  the  teacher 
should  also  be  present  in  order  to  aid  the  special  teacher,  particularly 
in  dealing  with  individual  pupils,  and  if  necessary,  in  keeping  order, 
and  also  that  she  may  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  the  subject  her- 
self, for  the  ideal  to  be  looked  forward  to  by  all  is  the  teaching  of 
these  subjects  by  the  classroom  teachers. 

The  special  teacher  needs  simply  ordinary  tact  and  common 
sense.  Assumption  of  superiority  to  the  classroom  teacher  and  all 
indifference  to  the  other  work  should  be  absolutely  ruled  out.  The 
special  teacher  should  seek  to  help  the  class  teacher  in  coordinating 
all  phases  of  the  work ;  should  study  the  possibilities  of  correlation, 
and  should  in  every  way  try  to  be  helpful  to  the  class  teacher  and 
the  children,  tho  not  in  any  sense  officious.  I  know  scRoe 
special  teachers  who  are  always  welcomed,  both  by  the  class  teacher 
and  by  the  children,  and  I  know  some  who  are  not,  and  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  tact  and  personality. 

Second,  the  supervisor :  This  problem  is  very  different  indeed, 
because  the  supervisor  of  special  subjects  is  a  supervisory  officer 
and  usually  with  undefined  power.  He  is  not  a  superintendent  and 
he  is  not  a  general  supervisor.  He  is  responsible  to  the  superinten- 
dent for  the  instruction  in  his  subject  as  it  is  carried  on  in  the 
schools,  but  the  question  whether  he  is  superior  to  the  principal  is 
a  mooted  one  and  always  rising. 

Is  he  to  give  his  instruction  to  the  teachers  directly,  disregard- 
ing the  principal?  If  so,  how  can  the  principal  be  held  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  his  school?  Is  he  to  give  his  instruction  to  the 
principal  and  let  the  principal  give  it  to  his  teachers?  If  so,  if 
it  is  a  technical  subject,  how  can  he  be  sure  that  it  is  correctly  given 
to  the  teachers?  If  he  gives  the  orders  to  the  teachers,  how  can  he 
be  sure  that  he  is  not  violating  some  order  that  has  already  been 
given  by  the  principal?  If  the  principal  is  the  responsible  head  of 
the  school,  is  the  supervisor  responsible  to  him  for  the  instruction 
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in  his  department  in  the  school,  or  to  some  one  outside  of  the 
school?  And  if  to  some  one  outside,  how  is  the  principal  the  re- 
sponsible head  of  the  school?  What  is  the  teacher  to  do  after  re- 
ceiving contradictory  or  inharmonious  orders  from  the  supervisor 
and  the  principal?  Is  it  to  be  understood  in  all  cases  that  the 
instruction  of  the  supervisor  is  the  instruction  of  the  superinten- 
dent? If  so,  can  any  subordinate  official  dispute  it?  If  not,  how 
can  the  superintendent  take  it  up?  Is  the  supervisor  to  serve  as  a 
**  buffer  "  between  the  superintendent  and  the  public  so  that  if  the 
work  is  complained  of  in  any  department,  particularly  if  fads  are 
denounced,  he  can  hide  himself  behind  the  skirts  of  the  supervisor? 

Now  these  are  some  of  the  very  practical  questions  which  every 
one  connected  with  a  school  system  that  has  special  teachers  and 
supervisors  will  recognize,  and  I  beg  these  same  good  people  not  to 
think  that  I  am  rash  enough  to  suppose  that  I  can  answer  them  in 
an  article.  I  shall  try  to  make  a  few  suggestions  which  will  help 
the  superintendents  themselves  towards  a  solution.  Of  course  an 
easy  answer,  and  a  pretty  reliable  one  after  all,  is  that  common  sense 
will  solve  the  difficulty  in  each  specific  case,  but  people  haven't  all 
common  sense,  and  a  certain  amount  of  organization  is  made  neces- 
sary by  this  very  lack. 

A  supervisor's  instruction  in  a  special  subject  should  always  be 
recognized  as  representing  the  superintendent  of  schools.  If  this  is 
done  it  will  greatly  simplify  the  problem,  but  that  this  may  be  done 
some  conditions  need  to  be  met. 

First,  the  superintendent  must  keep  in  the  very  closest  touch 
with  the  supervisors.  He  must  know  what  the  sujiervisor's  plans 
are;  what  sort  of  instruction  he  is  giving  to  the  teachers,  and  the 
supervisor  should  understand  that  no  instructions  involving  changes 
in  plan  or  important  considerations  of  policy  should  be  given  by 
him  without  first  having  received  the  approval  of  the  superinten- 
dent. If  it  is  understood  by  the  teaching  corps,  the  principal 
included,  that  every  supervisor  on  visiting  the  school  is  an  authori- 
tatively recognized  representative  of  the  superintendent,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  teachers  and  principal  toward  the  supervisor  is  easily 
determined.  But  if  the  supervisor  is  giving  instruction  about  which 
the  sui>erintendent  does  not  know ;  is  hoeing  his  own  row  independ- 
ently of  the  rest  of  the  force,  constant  confusion  will  arise  and  the 
superintendent  will  be  called  upon  to  support  that  about  which  he 
does  not  know,  or  will  be  compelled  to  withdraw  his  support,  which 
is  disastrous  to  the  supervisor. 

Not  only  must  the  supervisor  be  in  dose  and  sympathetic 
touch  with  the  superintendent  so  that  he  can  positively  and  with  con- 
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fidence  represent  hiniy  but  he  must  also  recognize  the  positition  of 
the  principal  in  the  school.  The  supervisor,  or  superintendent  for 
that  matter,  who  comes  ruthlessly  into  the  school  and  gives  general 
or  specific  instructions  to  teachers  without  the  knowledge  or  ap- 
proval of  the  school  principal,  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissension 
and  dissatisfaction. 

It  should  be  the  business  of  the  supervisor,  as  of  the  super- 
intendent, when  visiting  a  school  to  talk  very  plainly  with  the  prin- 
cipal about  the  situation,  and  if  any  new  instruction  of  consequence 
is  to  be  given,  any  new  policy  outlined,  it  should  be  made  plain  to 
the  principal,  and  if  possible,  the  principal's  hearty  and  willing 
cooperation  be  secured.  If  this  attitude  is  taken,  and  the  super- 
visor recognizes  the  principal  as  the  head  of  his  school  and  gives 
his  orders,  if  he  gives  orders,  or  advice  if  he  gives  advice,  first  to 
the  principal  and  then  to  the  teachers  in  so  far  as  necessary,  the 
principal  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  work,  and  also  for  his  at- 
titude toward  the  supervisor. 

Naturally,  much  instruction  of  a  tedmical  and  detailed  sort 
must  be  given  by  the  supervisor  in  visiting  school-rooms,  which 
does  not  need  to  be  filtered  thru  the  principal,  but  such  instruc- 
tion should  be  fully  in  harmony  with  general  principles  already 
laid  down, — either  by  the  supervisor  in  conference  with  the  prin- 
cipal, or  by  the  supervisor  or  superintendent,  in  a  meeting,  or  by  syl- 
labus. Much  time  can  be  saved  by  making  the  proper  use  of  the  va- 
rious meetings  of  the  supervisory  ofScers  with  the  teachers.  One 
serious  difficulty  in  this  connection  often  is  the  unwillingness  of  the 
principals  themselves  to  put  themselves  into  the  proper  attitude 
toward  special  work. 

Principals  should  be  invited  and  urged  to  attend  meetings 
in  which  important  instruction  is  given  to  the  teachers,  and  should 
in  so  far  as  possible  avail  themselves  of  the  opportimity.  In  this 
way  they  are  more  likely  to  be  in  touch  with  the  work  and  to  be 
able  to  direct  it  intelligently  in  their  own  schools.  Principals  rely 
too  much  upon  the  reports  which  teachers  bring  them  of  meetings 
held  with  the  various  members  of  the  supervisory  force.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  be  a  good  reporter,  and  very  few  people  achieve  it.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  at  times  that  it  wa^  almost  impossible  for  teachers 
to  report  accurately  a  meeting  in  which  instruction  was  given, — 
I  suppose  because  feeling  was  more  or  less  involved,  and  so  prin- 
cipals should  attend  these  meetings  themselves  and  get  the  same 
instructions  that  the  teachers  do,  and  then  they  can  imderstand  the 
special  instruction  given  by  the  supervisor  when  visiting  the  school. 

The  principal  is  necessarily,  as  we  have  said,  the  responsible 
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head  of  the  school,  and  should  be  so  recognized  by  all  the  super- 
yisory  officers,  and  yet  the  principal  should  be  responsible  for  some- 
thing definite.  The  general  policy  of  the  school  system,  the  course 
of  study  and  the  broader  phases  of  method  are  of  necessity  laid 
down  by  the  supervising  force,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  prin- 
cipal to  master  these,  and  to  endeavor  to  make  his  school  as  good 
as  possible  along  these  specific  lines. 

While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  supervising  force  in  every  way  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  principal  and  increase  his  consequence, 
it  is  equally  important  for  the  principal  to  see  that  he  does  not  try 
to  set  up  a  little  machine  of  his  own,  but  that  he  works  in  harmony 
with  the  entire  adminstrative  force  in  bringing  about  results  sudi 
as  are  approved  in  general. 

If  the  principal  of  a  school  finds  that  the  supervisor  is  giving 
instruction  in  his  particular  subject  which  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  general  policy  of  the  school  adminstration,  or 
with  instruction  received  from  the  superintendent  or  supervisors  at 
meetings,  he  should  frankly  discuss  these  questions  with  the  super- 
visor first,  and  if  unable  to  secure  what  appears  to  him  harmony,  he 
should  take  the  matter  to  the  superintendent,  whose  business  it  is 
to  see  that  harmony  prevails  thruout  the  system. 

If  the  supervisor  finds  that  the  principal  is  not  carrying  out 
instructions  given,  provided  these  instructions  are  such  as  the  super- 
intendent himself  approves,  but  is  working  against  the  supervisor 
or  against  the  system,  giving  instructions  to  teachers  contrary  to 
the  general  policy  of  the  school  administration,  thereby  creating 
discomfort,  unrest,  and  dissension,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superinten- 
dent to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  either  by  diplomatic  or  forceful 
measures  bring  about  harmony,  or  by  radical  measures  of  discipline 
do  away  with  the  troubles.  Of  course  the  children  are  the  ultimate 
sufferers  for  a  lack  of  harmony  in  the  administrative  system,  and 
next  to  the  children  the  teachers  are  the  sufferers  if  the  supervisor 
and  principal,  and  the  other  various  **  bosses,"  do  not  work  together 
and  do  not  recognize  the  teacher  as  an  important  factor  herself. 

Now  what  is  the  teacher  to  do  to  whom  the  principal  gives  one  kind 
of  instruction  and  to  whom  the  supervisor  gives  another?  That 
would  depend  much  upon  the  relations  that  existed  between  the 
teacher  and  the  various  supervisory  officers.  It  requires  much  tact, 
but  if  the  relations  are  at  sJl  as  they  should  be,  the  first  duty  of  such 
a  teacher  is  to  talk  plainly  with  the  principal  and  to  point  out  the 
discrepancies  in  instruction,  and  if  the  principal  insists  that  he 
is  right  and  that  his  instruction  must  be  followed  regardless  of 
what  the  supervisor  says — as  sometimes  happens,  upon  the  next 
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visit  of  the  supervisor,  if  the  work  is  not  done  according  to  his 
instructions  the  teacher  should  frankly  tell  the  supervisor  that  she  is 
acting  under  instructions  from  the  principal,  but  this  state  of  things 
should  never  occur. 

If  the  principal  takes  this  stand  he  should  not  take  it  with 
the  teacher,  which  is  cowardly,  but  should  take  it  with  the  super- 
visor or  superintendent  and  have  it  out.  If  the  teacher  finds  the 
friction  to  continue,  her  only  method  of  self -protection  would  be 
to  go  to  the  superintendent  himself  and  tell  her  troubles,  and  the 
superintendent  should  have  such  sympathetic  relations  with  the 
teachers  that  this  could  be  done  in  entire  confidence  without  danger 
to  the  teacher  of  falling  from  grace  either  with  the  principal  or 
the  supervisor,  and  if  the  superintendent  is  a  wise,  tactful,  and 
strong  head  of  the  system,  he  can,  either  by  tact  or  force,  straighten 
out  the  difficulty. 

These  difficulties  of  which  I  have  spoken  arise  chiefly  because 
the  supervisor  of  instruction  in  the  special  subjects  has  not  beoi 
properly  coordinated  with  the  system.  His  place  is  not  made  plain 
either  to  himself  or  to  the  principals,  and  the  first  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent should  be  to  make  alraolutely  plain  to  the  supervisors,  to 
the  principals,  and  to  the  teachers,  just  what  the  office  of  the  super- 
visor is,  just  what  his  authority  is,  just  what  he  is  expected  to  do, 
and  just  what  the  attitude  of  the  other  partners  in  the  school  system 
toward  the  supervisor  should  be.  This  should  be  made  so  plain 
that  nobody  can  misunderstand. 

Of  course  in  dealing  with  human  nature  difficulties  i  arise. 
Jealousies,  personal  dislike  on  the  part  of  teachers,  undue  assump- 
tion of  authority  and  superiority  on  the  part  of  unwise  supo^ 
visors,  and  all  the  other  miserable  catalog  of  human  frailties 
which  teachers  have  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  children  of 
Adam,  make  trouble,  but  if  there  is  a  perfectly  clear  and  frankly 
stated  relationship,  or  system  of  relationships;  if  the  work  and 
degree  of  authority  of  every  supervisor  and  teacher  is  stated  in 
unmistakable  terms,  then  the  problem  is  vastly  simplified,  and  the 
only  difficulties  are  those  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  which  may 
be  expected  to  continue  as  long  as  human  nature  is  still  unre- 
generate.  C.  B.  Gilbert. 

New  York. 


It  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  average  teacher  is 
desirous  of  doing  her  level  best  for  the  children  committed  to  her. 
Consequently  whatever  there  is  found  to  be  amiss  in  the  schoob 
may  weU  be  charged  against  the  supervisory  powers. 
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History  of  Education 

Comenf  U8  and  Cbring* 

|OHAN  AMOS  KOMINSKY,  commonly  known  as  Come- 
nius,  published  his  **  Great  Didactic  **  at  about  the  time 
that  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  his  fame  stood 
so  high  that  he  was  offered  tiie  position  of  president  of 
Harvard  college  after  Mr.  Dunster  was  put  out  of  that 
Bit  least,  so  Cotton  Mather  relates.  This  makes  him  seem 
of  the  past,  but  Professor  Laurie  assigns  *^  to  him  a  high,  if  not  the 
Idghest  place,  among  modem  educational  writers,"  and  calls  him 
**  the  true  founder  of  the  modem  method,"  anticipating  Pestalozzi, 
and  all  of  the  same  school.  Comenius  believes  that  the  growth  of 
external  things  had  a  close  analogy  to  the  growth  of  the  mind, 
and  his  constant  cry  was,  **  Study  nature ! "  This  cry  runs  thru 
his  entire  work. 

Does  the  modem  teacher  tell  us  to  use  object  lessons?  So  does 
Comenius.  Does  the  laboratory  method  claim  our  approval? 
Comenius  was  before  us,  for  he  says  that  physics,  for  instance, 
should  be  taught  by  ^^  ocular  demonstration  and  by  experiment." 
Do  the  *'  topics  of  the  time  "  seem  appropriate?  Comenius  says 
that  one  should  begin  the  study  of  history  by  **  collecting  and  re- 
porting what  has  recently  happened,  or  how  this  or  that  person  has 
carried  out  this  or  that  matter."  Comenius  would  have  pupils 
taught  .'ter  the  bent  of  their  several  minds,  for  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  minds,  he  says,  and,  **  if  we  attempt  to  counteract  a 
natural  disinclination,  we  are  fighting  against  nature,  and  such 
effort  is  useless." 

^'  Comenius  thought  that  *^  even  women  might  become  let- 
tered," and  he  said  that  ^  no  sufficient  reason  could  be  given  why 
they  should  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  pursuit  of  knowledge," 
formed,  as  they  are,  **  in  the  image  of  Grod,"  and  having  ^^  a  share 
in  his  grace."  He  believed  in  popular  education,  that  *^  not  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  powerful  alone,  but  of  all  alike,  boys  and 
girls,  both  noble  and  ignoble,  rich  and  poor,  in  all  cities  and  towns, 
viUages  and  hamlets,  should  be  sent  to  school."  Could  anything  be 
more  modem? 

Of  all  the  educational  masters  of  the  last  century  Edward 
Thring,  headmaster  of  the  ancient  Uppingham  school,  seems  fore- 
most. His  little  **  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching "  contains 
more  wisdom  than  many  a  pretentious  volume.    He  is  a  worthy  f  ol- 
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lower  of  Comeniua,  and  there  Is  no  one  whose  life  and  work  and 
writing  more  fully  reward  the  teacher  of  the  present  day  who 
studies  them.  Let  us  read  a  few  random  utterances  from  his  little 
book.  *^  There  is  a  great  cry  for  new  subjects,  but  no  voice  raised 
for  new  teaching.**  ^  The  general  carpenters  of  the  universe  are 
up  and  doing  at  once,  eager  for  a  job ;  all  the  clever  ignorance  of 
amateurs  is  in  flood.''  ^  The  most  important  elementary  truths  have 
not  been  brought  forward  at  all.  No  one  has  asked  the  simple 
questicm,  what  it  costs  to  teach  anything  properly  to  eiich  bay  m  a 
clois.  No  one  has  examined  whetiier  it  is  possible^  under  emting 
conditions,  to  teach  each  boy.**  *^  Knowledge  is  pow;er,  say  some; 
get  knowledge,  give  knowledge,  and  millennium  begins."  ^^  Is  edu- 
cation making  the  mind  full,  or  is  it  making  the  mind  strong?  Is 
teaching  the  putting  in  facts,  or  drawing  out  and  practicing  latent 
powers?  *'  **  Does  the  carting  into  the  mind  a  few  bushels  of  fcu^s, 
to  be  peddled  out  again,  make  the  owner  more  of  a  man,  or  any- 
thing better  than  an  animated  knowledge  shop?  "  ^*  Everyone  can 
supply  examples  where  there  was  much  knowledge,  but  no  educa- 
tion. When  this  is  the  case,  knowledge  is  not  power,  and  the  com- 
mon axiom  is  seen  to  be  a  fallacy."  **  The  learner  does  not  want 
to  be  made  a  receptacle  of  other  men's  words  and  thoughts,  but  to 
be  made  a  thinker  of  thoughts  and  a  wielder  of  words  himself.  .  .  . 
A  shop  full  of  ready-made  furniture,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  skilled 
workman,  with  his  tools  and  his  skill,  on  the  other,  do  most  accur- 
ately express  the  distinction  between  the  walking  knowledge-shop 
and  the  thinker  with  power  in  himself."  ^*  All  the  great  men  that 
have  lived  have  acquired  greatness  in  the  same  way.  They  observed, 
they  worked,  they  loved."  These  are  a  few  of  Thring's  thoughts. 
Above  all,  stands  that  great  one,  "  Knowledge  is  not  power,**  a 
thought  that  he  reiterates  continually. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  Aethur  Gilman. 


The  habit  of  thinking  and  saying  the  things  that  nourish  the 
hungering  spirits  of  others  is  capable  of  developing  a  Francis  of 
Assisi,  a  Florence  Nightingale,  a  Maud  Ballington  Booth.  Habit- 
ual yielding  to  a  cowardly  use  of  the  poisonous  darts  of  the  arch- 
foe  of  humanity  is  bound  to  produce  iSends.  The  wages  of  kindli- 
ness are  a  character  of  sweetness  and  light.  And  the  reward  of  the 
sarcastic?  At  best  a  reputation  for  being  clever,  for  smartness, 
perhaps  even  for  brilliancy,  with  a  diminishing  group  of  unstung 
admirers  applauding  each  well-aimed  thrust.  Would  these  plaudits 
be  the  comfort  you  or  I  should  want  to  go  to  sleep  on,  when  our 
day  of  life  comes  to  a  close? 
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Child  Study. 

Cruel  Cnatimnt  of  Dcffdcnt  pupfle. 

Some  Results  ot  the  Neglect  of  Child  Study. 

I  ANY  Instances  of  apparent  stubbornness  on  the  part  of 

children  have  come  under  my  notice,  which  upon  a  thoro 

investigation  have  been  found  to  arise  from  some  defect  in 

the  organs  of  sight  or  hearing,  such  as  astigmatism,  or  a 

deformity  in  the  ear. 

The  head  of  a  child  may  appear  normal  to  many  persons,  in- 

.         dicating,  in  some  cases,  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  while  Uiere 

exists  a  condition  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  child  to  understand 

]         a  proposition,  even  when  expressed  in  simple  terms. 

The  appearance  of  the  eyeball  is  not  an  indication  of  the 

^         power  of  seeing,  in  any  individual,  a  fact  attested  to  by  oculists, 

,  and  understood  by  many  educators.    There  is  still  a  great  deal  of 

ignorance  of  the  laws  governing  mind  development,  which  should 

be  known  to  every  person  entrusted  with  child  cultivation.     This 

is  manifested  from  the  treatment  of  children  by  both  parents  and 

•  teachers. 

One  of  the  most  painful  instances  of  the  belief  in  the  innate 
^,         badness  of  some  children  came  under  my  notice  some  years  ago  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.    The  mother's  statement  in  this  case  was 
I.         "  that  ever  since  he  was  a  baby  he  had  given  her  a  great  deal  of 
'^.        trouble  from  a  habit  of  knocking  things  over.''    As  his  eyes  were 
\        perfect,  and  he  could  see  the  objects  and  play  with  them,  his 
parents  did  not  suspect  there  was  any  defect  in  lus  sight,  and  con- 
sequently he  was  punished  for  what  appeared  to  be  wilful  mischief, 
and  that  which  seemed  still  worse,  trying  to  lie  himself  out  of  the 
punishment  by  saying  he  did  not  see  the  things  there.     This  de- 
termined persistence  in  lying  was  the  cause  of  all  his  afflictions; 
3^        it  was,  however,  accompanied  by  an  aggravating  habit  of  making 
^        grimaces  at  the  person  questioning  him,  a  sure  sign  of  natural 
i'        depravity.    As  is  frequently  the  case  with  children  when  they  know 
t^        they  are  being  punished  wrongfully,  this  boy  resented  the  ifl-treat- 
i^        ment  by  stoic  endurance  while  under  the  rod,  thereby  gaining  the 
i^'        additional  stigma  of  being  vicious  and  incorrigible. 
^  With  such  a  character,  gained  at  home,  he  was  taken  to  an 

^       asylum    for    feeble-minded    infants    for    the    purpose    of    being 
f        disciplined. 
]fi*  At  first,  in  the  new  surroundings  he  brightened  up,  but  it  was 
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not  long  before  the  teacher  had  full  evidence  of  hb  obetinacj.  The 
importance  of  beginning  right  was  fully  understood,  and  the 
teacher  taking  an  object  m  her  hand  and  holding  it  before  the 
boy's  face,  asked  him,  while  he  was  to  all  appearances  looking 
directly  at  it,  **  What  is  the  name  of  the  object  in  my  hand?  '*  Tlie 
child  twisted  his  face  up  and  with  a  grimace  asked,  ^  What  ob- 
ject? **  Here  was  confirmation  of  the  bad  character  he  brought 
with  him.  His  head  was  held  to  face  the  object  and  a  correct  an- 
swer demanded;  then  followed  the  usual  answer,  ^I  cannot  see 
anything;*'  for  such  obstinacy  and  prevarication  there  was  but 
one  remedy. 

The  child  was  desirous  of  pleasing  his  teacher  and  watdied 
her  closely  so  that  he  could  occasionally  name  the  object  held  up ; 
tlus,  however,  only  made  his  conduct  at  other  times  less  tolerable. 
As  a  crucial  test  the  teacher  would  hold  a  pin  before  the  boy's  face, 
and  upon  his  statement  that  he  could  not  see  anything  the  point 
would  be  brought  in  contact  with  his  nose,  producing  a  cry  and  the 
statement  that  ^*  it  is  a  pin ; "  severe  punishment  followed  this 
experiment. 

Fortunately  for  the  child  he  became  sick.  An  oculist  aftar 
examining  him  stated  that  there  was  a  defect  in  his  sight,  but  the 
exact  nature  of  it  was  not  easily  determined. 

After  this  the  child  was  treated  less  severely,  but  all  his  en- 
deavors to  prove  himself  truthful  were  futile,  and  the  poor  little 
fellow  pined  away  slowly  and  died,  without  any  adequate  cause  in 
the  shape  of  physical  disease. 

At  the  request  of  the  oculist,  the  boy's  brain  was  given  to  him 
for  examination,  he  found  that  the  nerves  of  sight  were  discon- 
nected ;  which  would  render  it  impossible  for  the  child  to  see  any 
object  in  front  of  his  face,  but  that  he  could  see  all  objects  on 
eilher  side  of  him ;  and  only  by  twisting  his  head  and  shutting  an 
eye  would  he  be  able  to  see  things  in  front  of  him. 

The  remorse  felt  by  his  former  teachers  can  be  readily  under- 
stood, but  what  a  picture  it  is!  Who  can  appreciate  the  acute 
mental  suffering  of  the  infant  when  punished  by  its  mother  for 
untruths  it  did  not  tell,  think  of  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  a 
child  deprived  of  food,  kept  in  confinement,  and  flogged  for  failing 
to  comply  with  requirements  it  had  no  means  of  comprdiending. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  children  do  not  know  what  mental 
agony  is,  but  we  can,  if  we  will,  call  to  mind  the  times  when  we 
could  not  weep,  and  yet  we  suffered  a  torturing  pain  in  our  throat, 
and  a  distress  of  mind,  which  would  be  unendurable  now  if  we  were 
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subjected  to  the  same  insults  which  produced  the  condition  in  earlier 
jears. 

While  on  this  subject  I  will  mention  a  case  which  has  been 
of  great  value  to  me  in  the  study  of  psychology.  At  nine  years 
of  age  I  was  placed  at  a  boarding  school:  it  was  the  good  old  times 
then,  Solomon's  advice  was  diligently  heeded.  One  of  the  pupils, 
a  boy  of  the  dull  order,  and  as  is  not  unf  requentiy  the  case,  strong 
and  stout,  offering  a  good  broad  back  as  a  temptation  to  tlie  irate 
teacher,  and  having  the  misfortune  of  being  named  Birchenough, 
was  subjected  to  harsh  treatment  by  the  assistant  teacher.  Birchy, 
as  we  called  him,  was  kind-hearted  and  he  often  told  me  his  plans 
for  pleasing  the  teacher  and  escaping,  if  possible,  his  daily  tlnrash- 
ing.  I  knew  the  boy  was  good  in  his  intentions,  and  he  spoke  only 
the  truth,  when  he  said,  *^  When  I  do  my  best  to  oblige  him  and  be 
perfect  in  my  recitations  he  gets  most  angry  with  me."  This  was 
actually  the  case.  I  have  seen  the  teacher  flog  him  unmercifully 
without  any  cause  that  the  boys  could  observe;  and  every  blow 
stung  my  brain  as  if  it  had  been  struck.  Poor  Birchy  lost  heart 
and  tried  to  commit  suicide  by  hanging  himself;  he  was  found  in 
time  to  save  his  life  and,  as  punishment,  he  was  kept  in  solitary 
confinement  for  several  days  and  fed  upon  bread  and  water.  The 
first  day  he  returned  to  the  school-room  the  teacher  became  angry 
at  him  for  misspelling  a  word,  and  commenced  to  flog  him.  I 
jumped  up  and  denounced  him  as  a  coward  and  said  I  would  go 
and  tell  the  principal.  I  did  so,  and  the  teacher,  Charlie  Walker, 
was  discharged,  to  the  great  relief  of  sixty  boys.  The  principal 
was  a  good  man  and  did  not  know  how  the  teacher  terrorized  the 
boys  in  his  absence. 

Flogging  the  body  is  no  longer  the  practice,  but  is  it  any 
better  to  use  a  bright  pupil,  with  no  higher  qualification  than  a 
fine  memory,  as  a  goad  to  urge  on  other  pupils  to  efforts,  for  which 
their  mental  make-up,  at  the  time,  utterly  unfits  them?  The  teacher 
sees  nothing  of  the  mental  strain,  or  heartache  from  the  disap- 
pointment caused  by  failure  to  reach  the  desired  standard,  and  un- 
fortunately, few  parents  comprehend  the  condition  of  affairs  either. 
The  pupils  most  injured  are  those  whose  minds  and  spirits  are  of 
the  finest  quality  and  who  hide  their  suffering.  When  they  fail  in 
health  and  the  doctor  is  consulted,  they  listen  to  his  adivice  and 
take  his  prescriptions,  or  do  as  I  did,  pour  the  medicine  out  of  the 
window  at  the  times  ordered  to  "  shake  the  bottle  before  taking,'* 
and  go  on  with  their  studies  until  they  collapse. 

The  old-fashioned  flogging,  done  in  moderation,  was  a  squar- 
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ing  of  aooounts  which  did  less  injury  to  a  smaller  number.  If  we 
are  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  our  arduous  endeavors  to  im- 
proTe  the  pupil,  and  the  status  of  the  teacher,  it  must  be  done 
by  taking  higher  ground  with  the  pupil.  It  is  far  better  to  fail 
in  an  occasional  case  of  low  moral  conception  on  the  part  of  a  pupil, 
whom  we  can  treat  separately  if  needs  be,  than  to  assume  the  atti- 
tude towards  a  class,  tiiat  says  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  unless  they 
are  watched.  The  power  to  suffer  begins  at  birth,  the  desire  to 
please  follows  very  quickly  after,  and  if  these  two  faculties  are 
rightly  understood  and  nurtured  they  give  the  foundation  to  build 
the  noblest  characters  upon. 

Flamfield^  N.  J.  John  Dalziei.. 


Cautions  to  GMtd  dtudcnte* 

BHE  gravest  danger  of  the  present  widespread  interest  in 
*^  scientific  "  child-study  is  that  teachers  are  apt  to  regard 
the  school  as  a  laboratory  for  enriching  their  knowledge 
of  children  and  of  child  nature,  instead  of  attending  to 
the  enrichment  of  the  minds  of  their  pupils.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  that  the  child  cannot  be  well  taught  until  his 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  make-up  is  well  understood.  But  this 
trying  to  get  better  acquainted  must  not  consume  too  much  time. 
Firstly,  it  ought  to  be  presupposed  that  a  person  who  is  appointed 
as  teacher  is  already  acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  child- 
nature  in  a  general  way  and  is  capable  of  readily  diagnosing  indi- 
vidualities of  children,  just  as  a  licensed  physician  is  supposed  to 
be  able  to  give  a  diagnosis  of  the  physical  constitution.  Secondly, 
every  teacher  ought  to  have  a  plan  of  incidentally  gathering  the 
additional  observations  necessary  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
the  peculiarities  noticeable  in  some  pupils.  After  school  hours  these 
incidentally  collected  data  may  be  entered  in  a  special  book  kept 
for  purposes  of  gradually  obtaining  a  record  of  the  educational 
progress  and  peculiar  needs  of  the  various  pupils. 

Child-study  must  not  be  made  an  end  in  itself,  so  far  as  the 
teacher  is  concerned.  It  is  only  one  means  of  learning  how  to  best 
educate  a  child.  How  can  I  best  promote  the  educational  growth 
of  the  children?  This  is  the  question.  The  scientists  who  wish  to 
work  out  a  new  psychology  of  childhood — commendable  as  their 
object  may  be — ^must  not  be  permitted  to  substitute  their  object 
for  that  for  which  the  schools  are  founded  and  maintained — ^the 
education  of  the  young. 
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Cc8tf ng  6yc8t 

jOME  years  since  I  made  a  test  of  the  eyesight  of  my 
pupils.  The  result  would  have  been  surprising,  if  I  had 
not  previously  read  of  similar  tests.  Quite  a  number  with 
very  defective  sight  were  advised  to  consult  an  oculist, 
and  several  did  so.  My  second  test  was  of  even  greater 
value  than  the  first,  as  it  showed  if  any  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  vision  of  those  tested  last  year. 

This  time  I  found  that  sixty-five  per  cent,  had  good  eyesight. 
This  includes  all  from  fair  to  perfect.  Thirty-five  per  cent,  had 
poor  vision.  Fifty-five  i>er  cent,  had  substantially  the  same  degree 
of  vision  as  last  year,  nineteen  had  poorer  sight,  while  twenty-six 
per  cent,  had  better.  These  are  the  bare  figures.  The  benefits  re- 
sulting from  such  annual  tests  cannot  be  adequately  stated  by  them. 
One  boy,  an  orphan,  was  found  with  poor  vision.  He  had 
been  wearing  glasses  and  doctoring  his  eyes  by  order  of  an  oculist, 
but  had  stopped  doing  both  some  time  before.  He  was  urgently 
advised  to  attend  to  his  eyes  at  once.  He  did  so,  and  can  now  see 
normally  without  spectacles.  Another  boy  was  found  with  exceed- 
ingly poor  sight.  Neither  he  nor  his  parents  were  aware  of  it. 
The  oculist  who  fitted  him  told  him  it  would  be  necessary  to  wear 
glasses  only  thru  his  school  life.  To-day  with  the  glasses  his 
vision  is  normal;  without  them  it  is  much  better  than  last  year.. 
These  are  doubtless  exceptional  cases,  but  all  who  were  properly 
fitted  with  spectacles  can  do  better  work  than  formerly  and  are 
preventing  more  serious  trouble.  The  tests  have  become  a  part  of 
my  regular  school  work.  Wic.  H.  Husb. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 


8tud]^  of  6TC8isbt  in  8cbooL 

Dr.  E.  W.  Scripture,  until  recently  professor  of  experi- 
mental psychology  at  Yale  university,  after  making  a  careful  study 
of  bad  eye  diseases,  asserts  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
diseases  are  contracted  in  the  school-room.  He  declares  that  the 
number  of  cases  of  short-sightedness,  in  which  the  trouble  existed 
from  birth  or  appeared  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  life,  is  so 
small  that  we  can  say,  almost  all  short-sighted  eyes  are  acquired. 

**  How  are  these  eyes  produced?  The  answer  is  brief  and 
concise:  by  work  held  too  close  to  the  eyes  during  the  early  years 
of  life,  when  the  eyes  are  soft.  The  effort  to  accommodate  the 
eye  to  see  near  objects  puts  a  strain  on  it  to  which  it  gradually 
yields;  it  actually  becomes  longer  (the  cases  of  lens-deformation 
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are  less  numerous  than  those  of  axis-lengthening).  By  what 
right  is  the  school  accused  of  producing  these  bad  eyes?  This 
question  has  been  carefully  investigated  in  Germany.  With  a 
few  exceptions  children  enter  school  with  good  eyes.  In  the 
primary  grades  the  per  cent,  of  bad  eyes  is  about  one  or  two 
per  cent.,  but  the  amount  increases  gradually  from  year  to  year 
until  in  the  colleges,  and  about  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  students  have  eye  defects. 

^*  American  investigations  have  not  been  extensive,  but  the 
results  are  similar.  At  Yale  about  60  per  cent,  to  65  per  cent,  of 
the  students  undergo  a  physical  examination ;  of  these  over  SO  per 
cent,  are  short-sighted.  On  the  whole,  the  evil,  tho  still  veiy 
great,  is  considerably  less  than  in  Germany.  Professor  Mosso  at- 
tributes the  smaller  number  of  short-sighted  eyes  in  English  schook 
and  colleges  to  the  large  amount  of  outdoor  sports.  American 
school  children,  also,  are  not  generally  overburdened,  and  as  for 
college  students  there  is  surely  enough  of  athletics.  It  is  in  the 
benighted  lands  where  football  is  unknown  that  the  most  short- 
sightedness is  found. 

**  There  are  several  processes  of  bad  eye  making,  all  of  them 
carried  on  in  our  schools.  One  of  these,  and  the  principal  one, 
is  a  process  which  consists  in  forcing  children  to  do  work  too  dose 
to  the  eyes.  Work  of  any  kind  should  never  be  held  nearer  than 
fourteen  inches  from  the  eye  even  in  the  case  of  adults ;  young  diil- 
dren  should  never  be  obliged  to  look  at  objects  at  even  that  dis- 
tance for  any  length  of  time.  The  way  the  school  authorities  force 
the  children  to  violate  this  rule  is  by  requiring  them  to  do  woi^ 
which  involves  objects  of  such  small  size  that  they  cannot  see  prop- 
erly without  bringing  the  objects  close  to  the  eyes.  Here  is  the 
accusation;  can  we  justify  it?  The  second  Froebelian  occupation 
is  sewing  with  worsteds.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  in  perforating — 
only  worse.  There  the  child  had  a  real  dot  at  which  to  aim  Ins 
needle ;  here  he  has  often  only  an  imaginary  one. 

^'  Probably  the  most  dangerous  occupation  given  to  children 
is  that  of  making  chains  of  straws  and  paper  circles.  The  child  is 
required  to  run  a  needle  thru  a  short  piece  of  straw,  then 
thru  a  small  circle  of  paper,  then  another  straw,  etc.  Fairly 
bad  is  the  stringing  of  wooden  beads.  In  fact  it  was  while  watching 
my  own  little  girl  in  her  efforts  to  string  these  beads  that  it  first 
occurred  to  me  that  the  kindergarten  methods  might  not  be  abso- 
lutely perfect.  And  now  for  the  schools.  Careful  investigations 
in  Grermany  have  led  to  a  statement  of  certain  minimum  require- 
ments for  the  type  used  in  school  books  in  order  that  the  child  shall 
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be  able  to  read  at  a  proper  distance.  If  these  requirements  are  not 
satisfied  there  is  great  clanger  for  the  eyes. 

^  The  remedy  is  a  simple  one.  Let  the  educational  boards  oi 
each  town  establish  some  such  minimum  requirements  for  school 
books.  I  have  found  such  a  small  proportion  of  permissible  books 
that  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  teaching  without  books  it  would  per^ 
haps  be  necessary  to  appoint  a  date  six  months  ahead  for  the  time 
of  going  into  effect. 

**What  has  been  said  will  justify,  I  think,  without  further 
discussion,  the  following  rules: 

**  1.  All  fine  work  such  as  perforating,  sewing,  bead  stringing, 
weaving,  drawing  on  cross-ruled  paper,  etc.,  shall  be  forbidden  in 
the  kindergarten,  ft.  Regular  school  work  with  books  shall  not 
begin  till  the  completion  of  the  seventh  year  of  age.  8.  Instruc- 
tion in  writing  shall  not  take  place  before  the  tenth  year  of  age. 
4.  As  far  as  possible,  chart  and  blackboard  instruction  shall  be 
substituted  for  book  and  desk  work  in  the  lower  classes.  6.  Slate 
work  shall  be  prohibited.  6.  Books  containing  italics  or  script 
letters  shall  not  be  used  in  the  lower  classes.  7.  No  book  shall  be 
used  whose  smallest  type  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  previ- 
ously mentioned.  8.  Each  child  shall  be  tested  for  short-sighted- 
ness twice  a  year.    Parents  shall  be  notified  in  every  case  found." 


Caused  of  fHyofpitu 

Some  of  the  causes  of  nearsightedness  in  school  children  are 
given  by  Prof.  Webster  L.  Fox,  a  former  government  expert  on 
the  eye,  as  follows : 

'*  Our  children  are  kept  at  continuous  work  too  long  at  one 
sitting;  note  the  results,  eye  exhaustion  and  mental  fatigue  before 
the  child  is  ready  to  begin  his  more  important  studies.  Too  long 
hours  at  study  are  demanded  to  memorize  lessons  which  are,  as 
a  rule,  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  little  ones,  and  something 
must  give  way.  If  the  eyes  do  not  break  down  the  health  will.  If 
the  eyes  give  way  near-sightedness  develops,  caused  by  overstrain- 
ing and  abuse  of  them  during  school  hours.  Then  comes  the  Frank- 
enstein— ^terrible  as  it  is  to  the  fond  parent,  but  the  only  relief — 
wearing  spectacles.  The  child  must  wear  glasses  so  that  he  may 
continue  not  only  to  see  with  more  ease  the  objects  near  him,  but 
also  distant  objects.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  little,  circular, 
focusing  muscle  of  the  eye  which  aids  in  making  one  see  objects 
clearly,  may  not  become  fagged  out  just  as  the  larger  muscles  else- 
where do.    Place  a  heavy  weight  on  your  shoulders,  bear  the  weight 
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all  day  l(mg,  and  a  very  tired  condition  of  the  supporting  muscles- 
of  the  body  naturally  follows.  It  does  not  require  much  ehtborate 
thinking  to  conceive  what  results  must  follow  upon  the  prolonged 
abnormal  use  of  the  eyes.  This  focusing  muscle  is  potent  enough 
to  disturb  the  whole  physical  act  of  seeing,  and  by  indirect  acticm 
also  be  a  factor  in  producing  headaches. 

**  My  attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  cross-lights 
in  a  school-room.  The  light  falling  directly  into  the  eyes  further 
contracts  the  pupils,  which  are  already  contracted  by  the  action  of 
the  muscle  accommodation  in  its  effort  to  give  a  clearer  picture  to 
the  brain.  This  has  a  tendency  to  elongate  the  eyeball,  and  as  a 
permanent  result  we  have  near-sightedness.  Where  the  eyeball  has 
an  unnatural  shortness  this  same  action  manifests  itself  by  head- 
aches, chorea,  nausea,  dyspepsia,  and  ultimately  a  premature  break- 
ing down  of  the  health.  The  first  symptom  of  failing  si^t  is  a 
hyper-secretion  of  tears,  burning  of  the  eyelids,  loss  of  eyelashes, 
and  congestion  of  either  the  eyelids  or  the  eyeball  proper. 

*'  The  other  extreme,  far-sightedness  or  hyeropia,  is  the  natural 
condition  of  the  human  eye.  Savages  are  far-sighted.  Humboldt 
speaks  of  the  exceedingly  acute  vision  of  the  Indians  of  South 
America.  My  own  examination  among  Indians  of  our  own  country 
confirms  this.  Professor  Jaeger,  of  Vienna,  examined  the  eyes  of 
many  new-bom  children  and  found,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all 
far-sighted. 

'*  As  long  as  an  individual  has  an  out-door  occupation  this  sort 
of  vision  causes  very  little  disturbance  in  the  life  work  of  the  in- 
dividual. But  when  such  a  person  has  an  indoor  occupation,  then 
do  many  troubles  arise.  Among  the  first  to  show  themselves  are- 
headaches,  pain  in  or  about  the  eyes,  a  tired  and  languid  feeling. 
These  symptoms  are  so  well  recognized  by  the  alert  family  physi- 
cian, that  the  professional  aid  of  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  is  soon  in- 
voked for  adjustment  of  the  proper  glasses  which  relieve  the 
abnormal  strains.'' 


Professor  Rein  states  Herbart's  six  "  interests ''  as  follows: 
"  Every  school  whose  purpose  is  education  will  so  shape  its 
efforts  that,  for  the  pupil,  the  sinking  of  self  in  religious  ideals 
may  become  a  necessity ;  communion  with  nature,  a  spring  of  the 
purest  joy ;  the  companionship  of  great  and  historical  personages, 
an  inspiration ;  the  yielding  to  everything  beautiful  and  noble,  a 
source  of  refreshment  and  uplifting ;  the  search  for  and  pressure 
toward  clearness  and  exact  truth,  a  matter  of  the  heart.  ''^ 
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Mental  Strain* 

|S  one  mode  by  which  a  reform  in  our  systems  of  edu- 
cating the  young  can  be  brought  about,  let  there 
be  more  schools  for  children  of  a  larger  growth. 
I  am  satisfied,  from  observation,  that  the  public  night- 
schools  of  New  York  do  more  good,  according  to  their 
<^portunities,  than  do  those  that,  thru  the  day,  from  nine 
to  three  o'clock  are  crowded  with  young  children  tiring  their  poor 
little  brains  over  subjects  that  do  not  interest  them,  for  they  do  not 
appreciate  their  value.  A  child  ought  to  see  some  tangible  result 
of  his  efforts  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  this  he  can  only  do  when 
he  is  taught  facts  that  he  understands  and  recognizes  to  be  facts. 
In  this  kind  of  instruction  the  mental  strain  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, while  the  mental  development  is  carried  on  in  accordance  with 
nature's  laws.     At  the  first  sign  of  fatigue  the  instruction  should 


As  our  schools  are  at  present  conducted,  all  the  pupils  are 
made  to  conform  to  one  uniform  standard  of  cast-iron  rigidity. 
Weariness  counts  for  nothing  with  the  feeble,  so  long  as  the  robust 
are  not  tired.  The  exhausted  child  cannot,  like  the  exhausted  adult, 
stop  of  his  own  volition.  He  must  go  on.  The  jaded  nervous 
system  cries  out  in  vain,  his  face  may  look  as  haggard  as  it  can, 
yawn  follows  yawn,  his  head  may  droop,  his  eyes  may  close  in  the 
drowsiness  of  his  languor,  but  the  goad  is  applied,  and  he  must 
rouse  himself,  for  another  lesson  is  to  be  recited. 

Is  it  strange  that  headache,  and  nervous  prostration,  and  in- 
somnia, and  St.  Vitus's  dance,  and  epilepsy,  and  utter  extinction 
of  mind  should  frequently  result  from  this  forcing  process?  — 

WiLUAM  A.  Hammond,  M.  D. 


What  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun  are  to  the  flowers  of  the 
gardens  and  the  fields,  the  sympathy  and  encouragement  beaming 
from  the  teacher^s  eyes  are  to  the  human  plants  in  that  child  gar- 
den which  we  call  the  primary  school.  Child  garden — it  was  the 
genius  of  Froebel  that  persuaded  the  world  to  incorporate  the  sig- 
nificant word  in  its  dictionary.  As  long  as  a  child  is  in  need  of 
kindly  care  he  must  be  kept  from  exposure  to  the  storms  of  anger 
and  Uie  scorching  heat  of  sarcasm.  This  means  that  his  teachers 
must  learn  to  subdue  the  selfishness  of  their  own  natures  with  all 
the  passions  and  unloveliness  of  them.  It  means  frirther  that  on 
no  account  should  a  teacher  of  little  children  so  far  forget  herself 
as  to  let  one  bitter  word  pass  her  lips. 
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Methodology  of  Education. 


Qucetiona  and  HnBwcra. 

HHE  difference  between  a  question  and  an  ordinary  sentence 
is  that  the  question  demands  an  answer.  In  ordinary 
speech  we  expect  that  every  statement  we  make  will  hare 
some  effect  upon  the  person  to  whom  we  make  it,  but  when 
we  use  the  question  form  we  wish  the  person  to  show  by 
his  reply  how  his  mind  is  acting  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  Some- 
times a  question  is  used  as  a  very  strong  way  of  making  an  asser- 
tion, and  then  it  is  called  a  rhetorical  question.  Such  questions  do 
not  require  an  answer  in  words :  it  is  assumed  that  only  one  answer 
can  be  given.  When  a  preacher  asks,  ^^  Who  can  sound  the  depths 
of  Omnipotence?  **  the  obvious  answer  is,  "  No  one  *' ;  but  the 
preacher  would  be  greatly  surprised  if  one  of  his  congregation 
made  this  reply. 

Books  on  teaching  usually  condemn  all  questions  that  can  be 
answered  by  **  yes  "  or  "  no."  The  objection  is  that,  since  there 
are  only  two  answers  possible,  the  pupil  has  an  even  chance  of  being 
right  if  he  merely  guesses.  This  criticism  is  applicable  to  certain 
kinds  of  questions ;  but  it  is  often  desirable  to  carry  the  class  with 
.  you  by  getting  them  to  assent  to  your  views,  even  when  you  know 
quite  well  that  you  are  not  testing  your  pupils. 

We  must  not  be  enslaved  by  rules.  We  must  consider  the  pur- 
pose of  a  question  before  we  decide  whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  In 
a  Socratic  lesson  we  may  find  a  great  many  questions  involving  the 
answer  "  yes  *'  or  **  no,**  which  are  quite  legitimate,  and  carry  cm 
the  teaching  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  way. 

Another  form  of  questioning  is  usually  condemned  outright, 
tho  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  its  place  in  good  teaching:  this  is 
known  as  the  elliptical  form,  and  consists  in  supplying  part  of  the 
answer  and  calling  upon  the  pupil  to  give  the  rest.  Instead  of 
asking,  '^  What  is  man's  chief  end?  **  the  teacher  says,  *'  Man's 
chief  end  is  *' — ^and  pauses  for  the  pupil  to  go  on.  The  method 
is  clearly  liable  to  great  abuse,  for  the  teacher  may  give  too  much 
of  the  answer,  and  leave  only  a  word  or  two  to  be  supplied  by  the 
pupil.     If,  for  example,  the  teacher  goes  on  ^^  Man's  chief  end  is 

to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  for ?  *'  and  leaves  the  pupH 

to  supply  only  the  little  word  ever,  the  question  is  bad.  But  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  word  omitted.  It  is  said  thai 
the  elliptical  method  is  too  easy.    But  if  a  child  cannot  answer  the 
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question,  '^  Where  was  Washington  buried? ''  he  is  not  likely  to  be 

more  successful  with:  "  Washington  was  buried  at ?  "    And 

jet  there  is  truth  in  the  saying  that  the  elliptical  method  is  easier, 
the  ease  arising  from  the  form  of  the  answer,  not  from  the  matter 
of  the  answer ;  and  for  this  reason  the  method  deserves  the  attention 
of  teachers. 

A  timid  child  or  a  child  unaccustomed  to  books  and  long  sen- 
tences, may  be  able  and  willing  to  finish  a  sentence,  while  quite 
afraid  to  venture  upon  a  new  sentence  of  his  own.  If  our  purpose 
were  to  teach  English,  the  elliptical  method  should  be  discouraged. 
But  as  we  question  mainly  to  secure  an  interchange  of  ideas,  we 
may  with  advantage  save  the  child  (especially  the  dull  child)  from 
having  to  attend  to  two  things  at  once — ^thought  and  its  expres- 
sion. While  thus  a  valuable  aid  with  dull  and  timid  children,  the 
elliptical  method  must  not  become  habitual.  As  a  change  from 
ordinary  questioning  it  is  excellent,  but  if  it  becomes  the  ordinary 
form  there  is  nothing  so  tiresome. 

Some  teachers  have  the  theory  that  all  answers  should  be  given 
in  complete  sentences,  but  this  is  not  so,  even  in  schools  where  Eng- 
lish has  to  be  taught,  and  much  less  so  in  schools  where  ideas  and 
their  effect  upon  character  are  the  mcdn  matters.  The  rule  should 
be  that  pupils  should  answer  the  teacher  as  they  would  in  ordinary 
conversation.  To  the  question  "  Which  game  do  you  like  best?  " 
the  natural  answer  is  the  one  word,  "Baseball,"  "Football," 
"  Tennis,"  or  whatever  it  may  be.  It  is  unreasonable  to  demand 
that  in  school  the  answer  should  be  "The  game  I  like  best  is 
baseball." 

To  secure  good  answers  questions  must  be  clear,  direct,  and 
simple. 

(a)  The  essence  of  clearness  is  that  whether  the  child  can  an- 
swer or  not,  he  is  at  least  sure  of  what  the  question  means.  It  is 
here  that  the  teacher  must  guard  against  confusion  between  con- 
notation and  denotation.  There  are  four  words  commonly  used 
in  questioning,  that  call  for  special  attention,  if  we  wish  to  attain 
clearness:  they  are  what^  whtch,  how,  why.  In  a  general  way 
teachers  know  the  meaning  of  these  words,  but  nothing  short  of 
the  greatest  possible  care  will  save  us  from  confusing  them  in 
actual  speech.  Remember  that  what  wants  to  know  qualities;  it 
asks  "  what  sort  of?  "  it  deals  with  the  connotation  of  a  word. 
Which  wants  to  know  only  the  particular  person  or  thing  referred 
to:  it  deals  with  denotation;  it  singles  out  one  from  a  given  group. 
How  asks  for  the  ftumner  in  which  a  thing  is  done,  while  if  we  want 
to  know  the  reason  we  use  why.    These  two  little  words — how  and 
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why — are  misused  by  young  teachers  to  an  extent  that  is  very 
surprising. 

(b)  It  is  a  mistake  to  ask  questions  whidi  invcdve  long  an- 
swers,  particularly  in  the  case  of  tli^  younger  pupils.  It  is  one  tliin||^ 
to  know:  it  is  another  to  express.  A  child  may  know  not  only  the 
story  implied  in  a  parable,  but  also  the  underlying  meaning,  and 
yet  be  unable  to  *^  Give  an  account  of  "  the  parable.  At  the  early 
stages  all  questions  should  be  direct,  i.e^  they  should  be  real  ques- 
tions demanding  definite  answers.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
question  as  a  whole  must  be  short,  but  it  must  end  in  a  short  and 
pointed  question.  Thus  the  teacher  may  state  a  case  at  some 
length,  laying  down  quite  a  number  of  conditions ;  but  at  the  end 
he  must  put  a  definite  issue  in  the  form  of  a  question  —  a  direct 
question,  bringing  to  a  point  all  the  matter  previously  given,  and 
inviting  a  decision  upon  it. 

Further,  to  be  direct  a  question  ought  to  be  a  question  in 
form  as  well  as  in  reality.  Still  this  must  not  be  pedantically  in- 
sisted upon.  As  an  exceptional  thing  an  indirect  form  may  be 
admitted  for  the  sake  of  variety.  *'  I  wonder  what  sort  of  men 
these  were  that  came  to  David's  cave  at  AduUam,''  is  obviously 
not  a  question  at  all ;  but  equally  obviously  it  has  the  same  effect 
upon  the  pupils  as  a  regularly  formed  direct  question  would.  But 
while  such  deviations  may  be  occasionally  permitted,  no  grace 
should  be  shown  to  those  questions  which  ask  one  thing  by  their 
form  and  another  by  their  inner  meaning,  "  Can  you  tell  me  where 
the  Cave  of  Adullam  is?  *'  The  teacher  expects  to  be  told  where 
the  cave  is,  but  the  only  answer  he  has  a  right  to  get  is  *'  yes  "  or 
"  no  "  according  to  the  state  of  the  pupil's  knowledge.  **  What 
do  you  know  about  Tiglath-Pileser? ''  may  be  correctly,  if  not 
very  satisfactorily,  answered  by  the  word  "  Nothing.''  We  must 
not  give  our  pupils  the  chance  to  be  funny  at  our  expense. 

(c)  To  be  simple  a  question  need  not  be  easy.  "  Who  is  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Hebrews?"  is  a  simple  but  very  difficult 
question.  What  is  specially  meant  by  simplicity  in  questions  is 
what  may  be  called  their  singleness :  ue.,  only  one  thing  should  be 
asked  at  a  time.  Teachers  who  do  not  prepare  their  work  not  un- 
f requently  stumble  into  questions  which  involve  several  independent 
answers;  and  still  more  frequently  they  change  the  form  of  the 
question  two  or  three  times  before  they  finally  leave  it  for  the 
pupil  to  answer.  This  careless  ^^  thinking  aloud,"  this  making  up 
of  questions  that  ought  to  have  been  carefully  prepared  before- 
hand, is  disconcerting  to  the  pupils,  who  frequently  answer  some 
of  the  rejected  forms  of  the  question  instead  of  the  final  form. 
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So  far  the  rules  we  have  already  had  about  deamess  would 
.apply  to  these  blundering  questions,  but  there  is  a  kind  of  question 
that  deliberately  ccnnbines  two  or  three  elements.     Such  questions 
.are  called  composite,  and  are  to  be  avoided  in  the  course  of  a  lesson, 
though  they  are  not  without  their  use  as  special  problems  to  be 
treated  as  separate  exercises.    '^  Who  chased  whom  how  many  times 
around  the  walls  of  what?  "  or  "  Who  said  what,  and  why  did  he 
. say  it  when  he  was  nearly  drowned  in  the  sea  of  Gkililee?  "  are  com- 
posite questions,  and  breaches  of  the  rule  of  simplicity. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  mainly  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tions, but  the  answers  are  equally  interesting  and  important,  par- 
ticularly wrong  answers.  The  teacher  must  treat  all  incorrect 
answers  as  a  means  of  guiding  him  in  his  work.  To  begin  with, 
such  answers  frequently  give  an  excellent  criticism  on  the  form 
-of  the  question,  and  caU  attention  to  defects  that  otherwise  might 
escape  notice.  Next,  wrong  methods  of  study  are  frequently  ex- 
posed by  the  nature  of  incorrect  answers.  If  the  question :  When 
did  Charles  I.  die?  meets  the  reply  "  On  a  raw  and  frosty  winter 
morning  *' ;  or  the  question,  "  How  did  David  II.  of  Scotland  die?  *' 
elicits  only  the  laconic  "  Childless,"  neither  answer  can  be  said  to 
be  incorrect,  tho  both  show  that  the  pupil  has  not  been  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  important  and  the  trivial,  the  essential  and 
the  non-essential,  in  his  reading. 

Not  unfrequently  an  erroneous  answer  shows  up  quite  un- 
expected lines  of  fake  reasoning.  "  Why  was  Monmouth  exe- 
cuted? "  once  drew  the  answer,  "  Because  he  stole  peas.*'  "  Why 
is  Madame  Patti  called  the  Welsh  Nightingale?  "  called  forth  the 
plausible  explanation :  ^^  Because  she  sings  at  night."  In  both 
•cases  the  pupil  had  reasoned  as  correctly  as  was  possible  with  the 
limited  circle  of  ideas  at  his  disposal.  The  cause  of  the  nightingale 
blunder  is  obvious.  The  mistake  about  Monmouth  arose  from  the 
effect  upon  the  imagination  of  the  statement  in  the  text-book  that 
**  Monmouth  was  captured  in  a  ditch  with  his  pocket  full  of  peas." 
This  detail,  introduced  to  show  the  state  of  destitution  to  which 
the  unfortunate  nobleman  was  reduced,  had  been  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  the  boyish  experience  into  the  cause  of  the  execution. 
Teachers  call  ridiculous  answers  of  this  kind  "  howlers,"  but  how- 
ever funny  they  may  be  to  the  mere  onlooker,  to  the  teacher 
^'howlers"  must  be  regarded  as  matter  for  serious  consideration. 
No  teacher  should  rest  content  with  any  wrong  answer  that  he 
cannot  trace  to  its  source.  It  is  one  of  the  marks  of  a  first-rate 
teacher  that  he  can  readily  explain  the  origin  of  apparently  mean- 
ingless answers. 
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It  is  important  to  know  how  to  deal  with  answers  that  are 
wilfuUy  wrong,  and  meant  by  the  pupil  to  be  funny.  If  an  im- 
pudent answer  can  be  fairly  construed  as  an  answer  to  the  question, 
then  the  teacher  must  accept  the  reproof  and  repeat  his  question 
in  such  a  form  as  to  avoid  the  objectional  reply.  But  he  must 
not  show  any  temper.  He  has  had  himself  to  blame.  But  if  a 
funny  answer  is  given  in  mere  bravado,  without  reference  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  question,  then  the  teacher  had  better  merdj 
repeat  the  question  and  wait  a  few  seconds  for  a  proper  answer. 
If  no  answer  is  forthcoming,  he  should  put  the  question  to  a  more 
manageable  pupil,  and  go  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  teacher  should  never  lose  his 
temper,  however  aggravating  the  funny  answer  may  be.  He  is 
not,  however,  called  upon  to  carry  his  Christian  charity  to  the  point 
of  smiling  at  the  impertinence.  His  strength  consists  in  ignoring 
altogether  the  wit  of  the  pupil.  Some  teachers  with  the  gift  of 
repartee  can  meet  witty  pupils  with  their  own  weapon.  But  it  is  at 
least  doubtful  whether  the  unbrilliant  teacher  who  merely  neglects 
impertinences,  may  not  really  exercise  the  better  influence  on  his 
class.    It  is  hard  to  over-estimate  the  power  of  quiet  earnestness. 

Uruversity  of  London.  John  Adams. 


pbyeicat  Crainitis« 

Physical  health  lies  at  the  foundation  of  mental  power  and  use- 
ful service.  For  this  reason  it  ia  one  of  the  first  things  that  should 
concern  the  school.  The  conviction  is  widespread  that  physical 
training  is  not  less  important  than  intellectual  ^^ning  and  that  the 
school  is  enormously  one-sided  that  interests  itself  solely  in  intellec- 
tual development.  It  ia  during  the  growing  period  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  that  physical  training  offers  its  greatest  possibilities. 

Physical  training  means  attention  to  those  things  that  make 
for  bodily  well-being.  It  implies  systematic  muscular  exercise  hav- 
ing for  its  purpose,  health,  strength  and  skill  of  body.  These  are 
to  be  secured  thru  school-sports  and  gymnastics.  It  is  common 
mistake  to  regard  muscular  exercise  as  valuable  solely  for  develop- 
ing size  and  strength  of  muscle.  This  of  course  is  one  of  the  ends 
reached.  But  equally  important  is  the  motor  control  acquired  in 
executing  the  more  complex  movements  involving  higher  co-ordina- 
tion and  yielding  gains  in  bodily  discipline.  This  is  a  functional 
growth,  the  advantage  of  which  becomes  apparent  when  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  well-known  fact  that  the  working  power  of  the 
brain  is  essentially  restricted  to  the  control  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 
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It  18  in  the  motor  control  of  the  body  that  the  kindergarten  renders 
such  large  service  to  little  children. 

Physical  training  is  also  remedial  and  corrective  in  its  effects. 
It  rdieves  and  often  cures  serious  aifanents.  It  counteracts  disease 
and  corrects  defects.  Nervous  diseases  which  are  increasingly  fre- 
quent in  children  are  improved  and  often  overcome  by  systematic  ex- 
ercise. Statistics  show  that  fifteen  to  eighteen  per  cent,  of  school 
children  have  curvature  of  the  spine.  This  and  many  other  defects 
may  be  helped  and  often  entirely  corrected  by  judicious  training 
during  the  period  of  rapid  growth  and  development. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  modem  conditions  of  living  greatly 
increase  the  need  for  physical  training  in  the  school.  The  adulter- 
ation of  foods,  contamination  of  air  and  water,  imperfect  sanitation, 
excess  of  noises,  irregular  hours  of  sleep,  lack  of  work — ^these  are  the 
influences  that  affect  the  children  of  the  present  day  and  are  to  be 
counteracted.  City  children  lack  the  exercise  necessary  to  give  firm* 
ness  and  vigor  to  the  musdes  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  They  are 
often  ill-developed  and  wanting  in  pride  of  bodily  perfection.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  children  ^nll  take  sufficient  exercise  in  their 
free  play  to  satisfy  physical  needs.  Systematic  exercise  so  planned 
as  to  reidize  the  various  ends  of  physicid  training  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  a  high  state  of  bodily  develojmient  and  health.  The  benefits 
are  far-reaching  and  of  permanent  value.  They  extend  beyond  the 
mere  present.  Under  the  favoring  conditions  of  intelligent  physical 
training,  children  will  often  outgrow  and  overcome  what  would 
otherwise  develop  into  permanent  defects. 

School  sports  should  be  actively  encouraged.  A  healthy  school- 
spirit  is  greatly  strengthened  by  this  common  bond  of  interest. 
WeD-chosen  games  have  intellectual  and  moral  value;  they  cultivate 
individual  responsibility,  promptness  of  decision,  and  give  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  emergencies.  They  develop  courage,  endurance, 
self-  control  and  the  sense  of  fairness. 

Every  school  building  should  have  an  assembly  room  suitable 
for  school  entertainments,  parents*  meetings,  etc.  Such  a  room  would 
serve  ordinarily  for  a  gynmasium  and  for  school  games.  In  many 
cities  the  hallways  are  used  for  this  purpose  and  this  is  certainly 
preferable  to  nothing. 

The  general  movement  to  rationalize  school  practice  and  make 
it  conform  to  the  well-established  laws  of  physiology  and  ]>sychol- 
ogy  is  significant  and  encouraging.  Teachers  are  studying  the  peri- 
ods of  growth  in  children,  the  orderly  developmoit  of  the  nervous 
system  from  the  fundamental  to  the  accessory,  the  special  senses 
particularly  those  of  eye  and  ear,  mental  fatigue,  the  emotions,  the 
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physical  bans  of  temperament,  the  effects  of  pumahment  before  fel- 
lows, the  motor  element,  etc,  and  are  seeking  to  establish  the  prae- 
tice  of  the  school  in  the  light  of  this  investigation.  Altho  the  school 
is  amserrative  and  habit  clings  with  wonderful  tenacity  yet  the  out^ 
look  is  most  hopeful  that  the  school  may  become  more  flexible  and 
more  genuinely  helpful  to  each  child  at  tiie  point  of  greatest  need 
Grand  Rapidsj  Mich.  Suff.  W.  H.  Elson, 

Care  of  the  Qlomati  fkzrt. 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  dusooveries  one  makes  in  watching  the 
doings  of  mankind,  that  among  young  women  are  to  be  found  some 
who  lend  encouragement  to  sarcasm,  and  even  a  few  who  have  re- 
signed the  control  of  their  tongues  to  Belial,  ''in  act  more  graoe- 
jfiil  than  humane,  ^^  as  Milton  pictures  him.  One  would  expect  that 
of  all  of  Grod^s  creatures,  a  woman  in  the  June  of  life  should  be  the 
personification  of  human  loveliness.  So  much  depends  upon  the 
care  of  the  heart  at  this  period ! 

Cbildisb  Studied. 

Some  busy  bees  seem  to  be  b^uiling  their  shining  hours  by  build- 
ing statistics  upon  biographical  dictionaries  which  purport  to  tell 
who  is  what.  The  politician  with  us  is  still  too  much  the  school- 
master of  the  nation,  and  the  effects  of  his  methods  have  not  been 
altogether  lost  in  the  construction  of  this  sort  of  literature.  We 
can  imagine  the  exalted  feelings  of  the  statistician  who  finds  his 
name  properly  recorded,  together  with  all  the  data  furnished  by 
him  to  the  editor.  The  accuracy  with  which  his  autobiographical 
contribution  has  been  enbalmed  is  reason  sufiicient  for  accepting  the 
work  as  a  standard  authority.  '"' ""  "^^h  i^T^'iniiwaiiTw    tr*^*>-<  >w^M 

And  yet  his  careful  compilations  appear  most  ridiculous  beside 
the  less  scientifically  constructed  estimates  and  guesses  of  the  work- 
a-day  world.  Perhaps  success  ought  to  be  measured  wholly  by  the 
standard  of  the  modem  Whoiswhats.  In  other  words,  what  a  man 
or  woman  who  is  thought  worthy  to  be  asked  thinks  of  himself  or 
herself,  and  is  willing  to  furnish  for  publication  in  skeleton  form, 
ought  to  commend  itself  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  American 
people,  as  the  only  true  measure  of  prominence.  At  any  rate,  there 
has  been  supplied  a  new  means  of  keeping  those  busy  who  like  to 
work  up  statistics  without  sacrificing  the  comforts  of  their  ain  fire- 
sides. Of  course,  second-hand  statistics,  like  everything  else  sec- 
ond-hand, will  be  in  need  of  careful  disinfection  unless  they  are  not 
worth  disinfecting. 
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aioHi8  of  Hrt  and  XltustratfonB  as  a  picatie  of 
education. 

BHERE  are  two  ways,  in  which  works  of  art  may  be  pressed 
mto  the  service  of  education.    Either  they  may  themselves 
be  made  a  subject  of  direct  study ,  or  they  may  be  used 
as  a  means  of  imparting  knowledge  or  of  supplementing 
the  knowledge  derived  from  other  sources.    I  believe  both 
methods  to  be  extremely  valuable,  for  children  as  well  as  for  ad- 
vanced students;  but  the  conditions  in  the  two  cases  are  different, 
and  call  for  separate  consideration. 

It  is  dear  that  works  of  art,  in  themselves,  offer  an  excellent 
field  for  training  the  faculties  of  observation,  of  memory,  and  of 
comparison.  In  this  way  they  provide  on  alternative  to  nature 
study  which,  from  the' added  human  interest,  may  prove  more  attrac- 
tive to  some  temperaments.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  this  human  element,  and  the  uncertain  factor  of  individuality 
in  the  artist,  the  study  of  art,  and  especially  that  historical  and 
critical  study  of  it  which  is  most  educative,  is  beset  with  many  diffi- 
culties. These  difficulties,  and  an  intelligent  method  of  grappling 
with  them,  are  just  what  make  a  historical  study  of  any  art  —  say 
Greek  sculpture  or  Italian  painting  —  of  great  educational  value. 
But  they  idso  make  such  study,  if  it  be  pursued  in  any  detail,  more 
suitable  for  the  higher  classes  of  schools  or  for  students  at  a  univer- 
sity than  for  children.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  wiser  not 
to  attempt  any  systematic  treatment  of  such  subjects  at  an  early 
stage.  But  by  judicious  comment  and  explanation  some  of  the 
principles  of  artistic  development  may  well  be  brought  out  in  con- 
nection with  such  works  of  art  as  are  used  in  illustration  or  are 
hung  up  on  the  walls  of  the  school-room. 

It  is,  of  course,  universally  recognized  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  good  reproductions  of  works  of  art,  whether  pictures,  sculp- 
tures, or  buildings,  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  diildren.  Even 
if  these  are  not  made  the  theme  of  any  direct  instruction,  their  fa- 
miliarity will  double  their  interest  to  the  pupil,  whenever  he  does 
come  across  them  in  his  lessons  or  his  reading.  I  leave  aside  for 
the  present,  as  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper,  the  aesthetic  and  moral 
influence  which  must  follow  from  the  constant  presence  of  the  most 
beautiful  embodiments  of  the  ideals  of  various  nations  and  ages. 

My  chief  subject  is  not  the  study  of  ^irt  in  itself,  but  the  use 
of  works  of  art  as  illustrations  of  oiiier  teaching,  more  especially 
such  illustrations  as  are  used  to  supplement  the  teaching  of  litera- 
ture, history,  or  geography.     History,  above  all,  lends  itself  to 
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illuBtration,  by  portraits  of  the  principal  characters^  and  by  tepre- 
sentations  of  the  scenes  of  events,  of  buildings,  clothes  and  arms,  so 
as  to  help  the  imagination  to  reaJize  the  setting  and  appearance  of 
the  daily  life  as  well  as  of  the  great  political  or  social  erents  of  the 
period  It  is  sometimes  possible,  by  an  apt  illustration,  to  explain 
an  allusion  by  a  poet  in  a  more  viyid  and  conyincing  way  than  is 
possible  by  means  of  a  kngthy  verbal  explanation.  Such  direct 
explanation  of  single  passages,  howerer,  can  never  have  a  very 
wide  application;  and  I  think  it  is  possible  for  art  to  supplement 
the  study  of  literature  in  a  far  more  general  and  more  really  inatruc- 
tive  manner  if  the  illustrations  do  not  ding  too  closely  to  the  letter 
of  the  text* 

For  purposes  of  illustration  it  is  possible  either  to  uae  large 
wall-diagrams,  photographs,  or  lantern  slides,  or  to  have  cuts  in- 
serted in  the  text-boc^  used  by  the  pupils.  The  first  plan  has  the 
advantage  of  allowing  the  teacher  to  give  any  necessary  explanation 
or  comment,  and  also  of  concaitrating  the  attention  upon  one  pic- 
ture at  a  time,  and  so  impressing  it  upon  the  memory.  The  chief 
objection  to  it  —  in  the  case  at  least  of  lantern  slides,  which  are 
otherwise  the  most  convenient  form  —  is  that  it  does  not  give  nmch 
time  for  the  impression  to  sink  in,  and  if  a  good  many  slides  are 
shown  at  once  —  a  thing  which  there  is  much  tempti^on  to  do, 
when  the  room  has  once  been  darkoied  and  the  lantern  got  into 
working  order  —  the  memory  is  likely  to  be  confused  by  the  mass 
of  material  rapidly  passed  before  the  eye.  Photographic  enlarge- 
ments, if  large  enough,  are  the  most  satisfactory  of  all;  but  they 
must  always  be  so  expensive  as  only  to  be  available  in  limited  num- 
bers. Large  diagrams  produced  by  other  processes  are  often  neither 
accurate  nor  artistic.  Illustrations  in  books,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  when  they  want  them, 
and  in  these  days  of  cheap  reproduction,  can  be  liberally  supplied. 
Probably  a  judicious  combination  of  all  these  methods  of  iQustra- 
tion  is  advisable ;  and  in  order  that  such  may  be  provided,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  lists  of  material  available  for  illustration  in  various 
subjects  should  be  drawn  up  by  experts. 

Whether  illustrations  be  exhibited  on  the  wall  or  inserted  in 
books,  the  same  principles  must  guide  their  selection.  Here,  espe- 
cially in  representing  objects,  scenes,  or  persons  of  a  bygone  age, 
there  are  two  courses  open.  We  may  either  use  illustrations  r^ro- 
duced  as  exactly  as  possible  from  monuments  or  documents  contem- 
porary with  the  events  to  which  they  refer ;  or  we  may  use  the  ver- 
sion given  by  an  artist  of  some  subsequent  age,  including  of  course 
modem  times.    Either  course  is  defensible ;  the  one  thing  that  must 
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not  be  done  —  and  that  I  have  seen  frequently  done  in  modern  series 
of  illustrated  dasaics  —  is  to  take  a  scene  from  some  ancient  monu- 
ment and  hand  it  over  to  an  ignorant  draughtsman  to  modernize. 
He  will  not  understand  its  conventions,  but  will  probably  reproduce 
some  of  them  in  a  misleading  way,  and  surround  them  with  a 
setting,  drawn  in  quite  modem  style,  which  makes  the  whole  unin- 
telligible and  absurd.  To  good  historical  pictures,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  can  be  no  objection,  any  more  than  to  historical  plays 
well  mounted;  both  alike  stimulate  the  imagination,  and  are  often 
A  real  help  to  the  realizing  of  the  life  of  a  past  age.  But  such  pic- 
tures must  be  used  with  discrimination,  and  in  most  cases  require 
comment.  If  they  are  ardueologically  accurate,  such  accuracy 
ought  to  be  pointed  out ;  if,  as  is  more  likely,  there  are  defects  in  it, 
these,  too,  should  be  indicated.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  older 
pictures. 

Old  pictures  which  give  in  too  much  detail  the  surroundings 
of  the  artist's  own  day  should  probably  be  avoided  with  children, 
unless  they  deal  with  contemporary  subjects.  To  take  an  extreme 
example,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable,  as  an  illustration  of 
Homer,  to  give  a  Florentine  version  of  the  return  of  Ulysses.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  same  objection  applies  to  a  purely  conventional 
Archaism,  such  as  that  which  Raphael  employs  when  he  shows  the 
fishermen  of  the  Galilean  lake  clad  in  the  togas  of  Roman  senators. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  harm  in  employing 
Greek  vase-paintings  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  to  illustrate  Homeric 
tales,  or  other  Greek  myths.  I  must  confess  to  having  done  it  my- 
self ;  but  here,  too,  explanation  is  necessary. 

The  dress  and  surroundings  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  were 
probably  almost  as  unlike  those  of  the  age  of  Pericles  in  Athens,  as 
those  of  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
Greek  myths,  what  we  want  most  to  realize,  for  educational  pur- 
pose^, ia  how  they  were  thought  of  by  the  Greeks  of  historic  period, 
thru  whose  literature  they  have  descended  to  ua;  and  the  Greek 
of  the  fifth  century  certainly  did  not  picture  the  heroes  to  himself 
in  any  other  garb  and  surroundings  than  those  with  which  he  was 
familiar.  We  are  then  justified  in  using  the  products  of  Greek  art 
at  its  best  to  illustrate  the  Greek  myths  as_  well  as  Greek  history.  But 
explanation  must  be  given  and,  above  all,  false  explanations  must 
be  avoided.  I  remember  noticing  in  an  ^^illustrated  classic''  an 
Attic-beaked  warship,  taken  straight  off  a  vase  of  about  600  b.  c, 
and  labeled  ^  ship  of  the  time  of  Homer,"  which  is  about  as  if  a 
modem  ironclad  were  labeled  ^*  ship  of  the  time  of  the  Armada  " ; 
and  this  same  ship,  with  its  peculiar  conventions  of  drawing,  was 
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set  afloat  on  a  modem  naturaliBtic  sea.  The  unf  ortanate  school4x> j 
who  used  that  book  would  either,  if  he  had  a  healthy  sense  of  humor, 
laugh  at  the  whole  thing  as  absurd;  or,  if  he  were  more  docile  and 
receptive,  accept  a  totaUy  false  impression,  and  thereby  create  for 
himself  an  unreal  and  unconvincing  picture  of  the  Greek  fleet  at 
Troy. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  serious  question  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  contemporary  illustrations  for  historical  or  literary 
teaching;  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  contemporary  iUustrations, 
whether  they  be  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  or  Greek  vase- 
paintings,  or  the  figures  on  the  Bayeuz  tapestry,  or  early  wood-cuts, 
often  strike  those  who  are  not  used  to  them  at  first  sight  as  comic, 
and  as  certainly  to  a  great  degree  unintelligible.  I  believe  this  is 
far  more  the  case  with  grown-up  people  than  with  children,  because 
they  are  more  familiar  with  modem  methods  of  artistic  expression. 

I  have  found — ^and  I  believe  my  experience  is  not  unusual — 
that  an  intelligent  child  is  prepared  to  accept  any  genuine  and 
honest  attempt  at  the  portrayal  of  a  figure  or  a  scene,  and  that  he 
will  often  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  artist  while  a  grown-up  person 
is  unable  to  see  anything  but  the  uncouthness  of  the  design  or  exe- 
cution. Nevertheless,  a  certain  amount  of  preparation  and  explana- 
tion is  needful  before  such  illustrations  can  be  rightly  appreciated 
and  understood.  This  does  not  mean  that  some  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  art  and  the  conventions  of  the  various 
styles  is  necessary  to  children  before  they  can  use  such  illustrations 
with  profit;  but  it  does  mean  that  sudi  a  general  acquaintance  is 
necessary  to  the  teacher,  and  I  think  it  should  be  insisted  on  as  a 
part  of  the  training  of  all  teachers  who  are  called  upon  to  teach 
any  subject  for  which  the  use  of  such  illustrations  is  desirable — all 
teachers,  that  is,  on  the  ^  arts  ^  or  humanistic  side.  They  will  then 
be  able,  incidentally,  to  impart  a  good  deal  of  their  knowledge  to 
their  pupils,  and  to  enable  them  to  use  intelligently  illustrations  of 
various  styles  and  ages,  instead  of  regarding  them  merely  as  ludi- 
crous or  meaningless,  or,  at  best,  as  interesting. 

The  value  of  acquiring  the  faculty  of  thus  seeing  things 
aright,  whatever  be  the  style  in  whidi  they  may  be  expressed,  is 
hardly  inferior,  even  as  an  intellectual  training,  to  the  acquisition  of 
different  languages.  It  must  not  only  add  immensely  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  observation  and  the  appreciation  of  works  of  art  of  aU  kinds, 
but  ako  widen  the  intellectual  horizon,  and  do  much  to  counteract 
the  narrowing  infiuence  of  local  surroundings. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  works  of  art  mainly  as  used 
in  illustration  of  other  studies.    In  these  days  of  universal  reading 
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this  is  probably  the  way  in  which  they  will  be  most  extensively  used. 
But  it  was  not  always  so.  In  primitiTe  times,  the  picture  duronide 
preceded  the  literary  record,  and  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  the  paint- 
ings and  reliefs  do  more  than  illustrate  the  written  text ;  they  sup- 
plement it  and  make  it  far  more  yiyid  and  real  to  us.  With  the 
advance  of  literature  and  art,  their  provinces  came  to  be  more  widely 
separated;  but  the  sculptures  or  the  vases  of  Greece,  if  only  we 
know  how  to  interpret  iiiem,  have  hardly  less  to  tell  us  of  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  people  than  we  can  learn  from  the  literature 
itself. 

In  Roman  times,  the  carven  chronicle  is  again  in  vogue.  The 
column  of  Trajan,  for  example,  tells  us  more  than  any  book  about 
the  campaigns  of  the  emperor,  and  of  the  manners,  dress,  houses, 
and  character  of  the  Dacian  peoples  whom  he  subdued.  The  Chris- 
tian church  adopted  fredy  so  admirable  a  method  of  instruction; 
and  the  scenes  depicted  upon  the  walls  of  early  churches  were  the 
chief  means  of  familiarizing  the  people  with  the  tales  of  scripture 
or  other  legends,  and  of  keeping  before  their  eyes  and  therefore 
before  their  minds  the  truths  these  legends  symbolized.  For  chil- 
dren, at  least,  this  method  has  great  advantages ;  often  a  series  of 
sculptures  or  pictures,  if  well  chosen  and  intelligently  commented 
on,  will  offer  as  good  a  theme  for  a  lesson  or  a  series  of  lessons  as 
any  book. 

-  Museums  and  picture  galleries,  visited  under  proper  guidance^ 
may  give  us  invaluable  hdp.  Here  again,  the  teacher  needs  some 
knowledge  and  preparation.  And  such  visits  to  a  museum  should 
not,  as  they  too  often  are,  be  regarded  as  a  mere  treat,  or  a  showing 
off  of  curiosities.  The  ordinary  lesson  should  have  so  familiarized 
the  children  with  the  notion  that  statuary  and  pictures  can  teach 
just  as  well  as  books,  that  when  they  go  to  a  gallery  or  museum 
tiiey  do  not  fed  that  they  are  departing  from  the  ordinary  routine 
of  instruction.  This  may,  perhaps,  seem  a  high  standard  for  teach- 
ers to  aim  at ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  unattainable,  and  the  regular 
teacher's  instruction  may  easily  be  supplemented  by  the  hdp  of 
others — and  many  such  exist — ^who  have  made  a  special  study  of 
such  teaching. 

If  treated  in  this  spirit,  I  believe  that  an  intelligent  use  of 
works  of  art  among  the  ordinary  subjects  of  study  may  be  a  most 
valuable  supplement  to  the  general  intellectual  training.  It  has 
the  advantage  now  universally  admitted  for  nature  study,  in  train- 
ing the  eye  to  observe  and  the  mind  to  classify  visible  and  tangible 
objects ;  it  has  also  the  advantage  derived  from  the  study  of  books, 
in  bringing  the  mind  direcUy  into  toudi  with  the  great  ideas  and 
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inmginfttimn  of  other  days.  Moreover,  it  warrfA  to  bridge  orer  tlie 
gulf  between  the  two,  aod  to  mitigate  the  impresdon  of  the  edeii- 
tific  mind  that  humanistic  studies  deal  too  mudi  with  what  is  unreal 
and  intangible,  or  of  the  literary  mind  that  scientific  studies  are 
lacking  in  human  interest  A  judicious  use  of  works  of  art,  botli 
for  illustration  and  for  separate  study,  may  serre  as  a  compromise 
on  which  all  may  agree,  and  so  advance  in  some  degree  the  solotioo 
of  the  problem  of  conflicting  educational  ideals. 

Eeksst  Gaeomisk. 


fkm  Best  to  Study  r^tture* 

lk.T  f^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  heart  the  improyement  of  education  can 
J[^  I  fail  to  be  gratified  by  the  attention  now  devoted  to  nature 
study.  But  we  must  ayoid  exaggeration.  There  is  al- 
ways a  danger  lest  undue  prominence  may  be  given  to  a 
particular  subject  thru  the  enthusiasm  of  its  advocates. 
Too  much  may  be  attempted,  and  the  true  function  of  the  subject 
in  a  well-ordered  scheme  of  studies  may  be  overlooked.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  and  imjiortant  duties  in  devising  any  scheme  of 
education  is  to  determine  the  relative  educational  value  of  each  item 
in  the  curriculum,  and  to  assign  to  each  its  proper  proportion. 
Where  there  is  exaggeration,  reaction  inevitably  follows.  We,  who 
honestly  believe  that  nature  study  can  be  made  i>eculiarly  useful, 
should  bear  this  constantly  in  mind. 

Nature  study  does  not  readily  lend  itsdf  to  definition.  It  is 
not  merely  a  sentimental  reg€u-d  for  animals  and  plants,  altho  it 
will  foster  the  love  of  both :  nor  is  it  dementary  science,  altho  it  will 
lay  the  foundations  for  the  generalizations  of  science.  It  is  rather 
a  method  of  teaching  than  a  specific  subject.  Its  aim  is  to  bring 
the  child  into  direct  rdation  with  facts,  to  lead  him  from  the  ab- 
stract to  the  concrete,  and  to  stimulate  him  to  investigate  phe- 
nomena for  himself.  This  is  to  promote  that  process  of  self-in- 
struction which  is  the  basis  of  all  true  education.  Viewed  thus, 
nature  study  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  introduction  of  a 
new  subject.  The  intuition  rather  is  to  make  the  living  world  the 
groundwork  in  rea4ing,  composition,  mathematics  and  drawing; 
not  so  much  to  impart  information  as  to  develop  a  particular  habit 
of  mind ;  in  other  words,  to  use  nature  study  as  an  instrument  and 
not  as  an  end  in  itself.  In  this  way  we  may  create  an  influence 
which  will  permeate  the  whole  of  school  life,  and  infuse  a  vitality 
and  reality  into  every  lesson,  which  books  alone  can  never  supply. 
The  instruction  should  always  proceed  in  an  ever-widening 
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circle  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  commencing  with  the  im- 
mediate environment.  This  is  the  right  method  in  all  education, 
especially  in  geog^phy,  in  which  we  haye  too  often  been  in  the 
hfdbit  of  telling  the  child  about  the  course  of  the  Nile,  while  he  is 
left  in  ignorance  of  the  course  of  the  river  that  runs  by  his  own 
home*  There  are  few  directions  in  which  the  study  of  nature  may 
be  eventually  pursued  with  greater  profit  and  pleasure  than  by 
making  a  regional  survey  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  a  given  district* 

In  formulating  a  scheme  of  nature  study,  it  is  immaterial  what 
branch  of  the  subject  be  selected,  whether  it  fall  under  the  head  of 
botany,  entomology,  animal  physiology,  geology,  or  any  kindred 
subject.  Each  is  equally  valuable  from  the  educational  standpoint, 
which  is  the  first  consideration.  That  aspect  of  nature  should  be 
resources  of  the  school,  and  in  which  the  teacher  takes  the  greatest 
personal  interest,  for  an  enthusiastic  teacher  makes  an  enthusiastic 
pupil.  Such  advice  might  seem  superfluous,  but  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  against  those  who,  in  their  zeal  for  particular  methods,  decry 
everjrthing  which  does  not  conform  to  some  arbitrary  standard. 

There  is  indeed  no  town  or  rural  district  which  does  not  furnish 
appropriate  material.  A  teacher  at  one  of  the  schools  in  a  smoke- 
begrimed  town  put  the  river  flowing  by  to  excellent  use,  making 
it  the  subject  of  innumerable  lessons.  His  work  shows  what  may  be 
done  in  the  most  unpromising  surroundings,  and  how  easily  natural 
features  in  more  favorable  localities  may  be  utilized. 

Ambitious  schemes  of  every  kind  are  to  be  deprecated.  At  a 
small  girls'  high  school,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  teacher 
has  taken  about  forty  yards  of  a  lane  behind  the  school  for  the  pur- 
poses of  regular  observation.  Every  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  flora  is  carefully  noted  by  the  pupils  week  by  week,  and  this 
modest  work  met  with  the  warm  appreciation  of  a  scholar  high  in 
authority.  He  told  me  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  conscientious 
and  effective  examples  which  had  come  under  his  notice. 

Unquestionably  the  study  should  be  directed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  living  things,  to  trace  the  life  history  of  plant,  animal  or 
insect.  The  proper  way  in  which  to  study  tiiem  is  in  their  living 
state,  amid  their  natural  surroundings.  Frequent  country  walks, 
making  the  country,  in  Ruskin's  phrase,  ^^a  sort  of  uncovered 
class-room,  a  divine  museum,''  ought  to  be  a  recognized  feature  at 
every  school.  Plants  should  be  grown  in  boxes  or  pots,  and  insects 
shoiidd  be  reared  in  breeding  cages. 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  of  observing  plant  life  is  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  few  plants  in  water.    Some  transparent  jars,  which 
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may  be  placed  by  the  window  in  any  daaa-room,  alone  are  required. 
The  oomposition  of  the  food  solutions^  presents  no  difficulty,  and 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  chemicals  is  trifling.  The  element  of 
chance  is  wholly  eliminated;  each  plant  behaves  as  it  oug^t  to  be- 
have, according  to  the  food  which  it  receives ;  it  dies  when  it  oug^t 
to  die,  and  it  lives  when  it  ought  to  live.  The  pupils  can  watch 
the  whole  process  of  growth  from  the  seed  to  the  fully  developed 
plant,  and  it  is  a  source  of  never-f  aihng  interest  and  instructicm. 

Latterly  so  much  has  been  heard  of  the  heuristic  method,  that 
it  is  almost  needless  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  not  rdging 
upon  text-books,  but  we  must  not  rush  into  the  opposite  eztrane. 
Wholly  to  neglect  the  accumulated  knowledge  and  experience  of 
others  is  absurd.  The  child  must  not  be  left  to  discover  everything 
for  himself;  his  mind  must  be  prepared  in  some  measure  for  what 
he  is  to  see  and  observe.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  previous 
history  of  the  mind  determines  the  impression  which  the  sight  of 
any  dbject  is  to  make.  *^We  can  only  see  what  we  have  been 
tnuned  to  see.** 

What  then  are  we  to  expect  from  this  study?  Its  true  function 
is,  as  I  have  stated,  educational;  it  has  its  utilitarian  value  also, 
but  that,  if  I  may  say  so,  is  an  accidental  advantage.  Its  invariable 
product  should  be  greater  intelligence,  more  accurate  observation, 
and  a  keener  interest  in  all  work.  The  mental  diEMspline,  which  is 
inseparable  from  it,  will  form  pupils,  whatever  the  grade  of  their 
schools,  qualified  to  profit  by  the  specialized  instruction  of  technical 
schools  and  colleges.  The  complaint  as  to  the  lack  of  general  in- 
telligence and  general  knowledge  in  the  pupils  who  go  to  them,  is 
universal  amongst  the  directors  of  these  institutions.  The  ch3d 
has  rarely  been  taught  to  think.  The  fault  is  not  confined  to 
primary  schools ;  it  is  no  less  common  in  higher  grade  and  secondary 
schools.  If  we  use  nature  study  as  the  constant  handmaid  to  sup- 
plement and  illustrate  the  other  lessons,  by  correlating  all  the  in- 
struction with  the  world  of  reality  and  so  developing  the  reflective 
faculties,  we  shall  fully  justify  the  present  movement,  and  go  far 
towards  removing  the  reproach,  which  must  always  attach  to  an 
education  which  restricts  itself  mainly  to  the  powers  of  memory. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  eloquently  pressed  the  claims  of 
what  we  are  urging;  **  if  there  is  a  more  worthy  aim  for  us  than 
to  be  drudges,''  he  says,  *^if  there  are  other  uses  in  the  things 

*The  Dormal  food  loliition  is  :— Potassium  Dibmte,  two  parts;  sodiam  chloride, 
one  part ;  mairnesiam  sulphate,  one  part ;  calcium  sulphate,  one  part ;  caldom 
phosphate,  one  part  (this  should  be  dissolyed  in  a  very  tew  drops  of  dilute  nitric 
add);  iron  peidiloride,  a  trace;  water,  2000  parts. 
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around  us  than  their  power  to  bring  money — ^if  there  are  higher 
faculties  to  be  exercised  than  acquisitive  and  sensual  ones — ^if  the 
pleasures  which  poetry  and  art,  and  science  and  philosophy  can 
bring  are  of  any  moment, — ^then  it  is  desirable  that  the  instinctive 
inclination  which  every  child  shows  to  observe  natural  beauties,  and 
investigate  natural  phenomena,  should  be  encouraged." 

This  touches  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question.  At  every  step 
the  study  of  nature  teaches  patience,  trustfulness,  and  reverence. 
The  more  we  penetrate  her  mysteries  the  more  shall  we  be  imbued 
with  the  grace  of  humility.  Over  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
her,  she  exercises  a  strange  humanizing  and  refimng  influence. 
In  our  darkest  hours  she  may  provide  a  consolation,  which  can  no- 
where eke  be  found.  When  the  whole  world  seems  out  of  tune,  and 
the  burden  of  life  beyond  our  strength,  she  may  revive  our  drooping 
spirits. 

*^With  other  ministratioiis  thou,  O  Nature, 
Healest  thy  wandering  and  distempered  chQd; 
Thou  pourest  on  him  thy  soft  influences. 
Thy  sunny  hues,  fair  forms,  and  breaching  sweets, 
Thv  melodies  of  woods,  and  winds  and  waters; 
Till  he  relent  and  can  no  more  endure 
To  be  a  larring  and  a  dissonant  thing 
Amidst  this  general  dance  and  minstrelsy 


But,  burstinff  into  tears,  wins  back  his  way, 

_ry  spfri  ■     "   - 
By  the' benignant  touch  of  lore  and  beauty.* 


His  angry  spuit  healed  and  harmonised 


Nature,  too,  if  in  our  childhood  we  have  learned  to  turn  to  her, 
will  supply  increasing  enjoyment  for  our  leisure  hours.  This  alone, 
if  there  were  no  other  reason,  should  constrain  each  of  us  to  spare 
no  effort  to  lead  those  for  whose  education  we  are  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible, to  look  to  mountain,  woodland,  sea  or  stream  for  refresh- 
ment and  wholesome  recreation,  when  free  from  the  toil  and  anxi- 
eties of  daily  life. 

London.  J.  C.  Msdd. 


A  school  system  is  benefited  in  proportion  to  the  improvement 
of  the  individual  teachers. 

A  large  share,  if  not  most,  of  the  irritation  and  the  consequent 
waste  of  energy  observable  in  a  school  system  is  due  to  unbusiness- 
like, often  absurd,  division  of  authority  in  the  supervisory  force. 

Sarcasm  is  a  species  of  conceit  infused  with  a  virulent  poison.  It 
bums  thru  to  the  heart.  He  who  dispenses  it  is  injured  no  less 
than  he  at  whom  it  is  aimed.  It  mars  the  beauty  of  a  human  heart 
as  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  would  a  delicately  chiseled  jewel-case. 
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Life  fn  Hndcnt  emcc*  XL 

THS   GESXX    CITIZEN. 

HH£  Greeks  learned  the  division  of  the  day  into  twebe 
hours  from  Babylon,  and  Plato  is  said  to  have  invented 
a  water-dock  marking  the  hours  of  the  night  in  the  same 
way.  But  in  ordinary  life,  according  to  the  old  fashion, 
a  night  and  the  following  day  were  regarded  as  one  whole  and 
divided  into  seven  parts.  There  were  three  for  the  night,  one  when 
the  lamps  were  lit,  the  next  the  dead  hours  of  the  night,  and  then 
the  dawn  when  the  cocks  begin  to  crow.  The  day  was  divided  into 
four:  early  morning,  the  forenoon  when  the  market-place  began 
to  fill,  the  midday  heat,  and  the  late  afternoon. 

The  Greek  rose  very  early,  generally  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
His  ablutions  were  but  scanty,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  batii 
in  the  morning.  In  older  days  the  hair  was  worn  long,  and  dab- 
orately  dressed,  as  we  can  see  from  coins,  so  that  this  must  have 
cost  some  trouble.  But  shaving  the  beard  did  not  come  in  as  a 
general  fashion  till  Alexander's  time,  and  even  then  shaving  often 
and  having  very  white  teeth  are  mentioned  as  rather  foppish. 

When  dressed,  the  Greek  took  a  very  slight  meal,  correspond- 
ing to  the  coffee  now  taken  in  Greece  and  elsewhere  upon  getting 
up,  and  merdy  intended  to  stave  off  hunger  till  late  breakfast.  It 
is  said  to  have  consisted  of  bread  and  wine.  He  then  went  to  call 
on  such  friends  as  he  wished  to  see  on  business,  before  they  left 
their  houses.  The  same  fashion  prevailed  at  Rome.  When  this 
was  done,  he  went  for  a  morning  walk  or  ride,  and  if  a  townsman, 
to  see  his  farms  and  crops,  and  give  directions  to  his  country  stew- 
ard. But  if  he  lived  in  the  country,  he  must  start  early  to  be  in 
the  dty  when  the  market-place  filled.  For  if  there  was  important 
public  business  the  assembly  met  very  early,  and  in  any  case  he 
there  met  all  his  friends,  visited  the  markets  and  shops,  and  if  a 
merchant,  was  practically  on  'Change  at  this  hour. 

At  noon  all  business  stopped,  and  the  public  places  were  de- 
serted, when  he  returned  to  his  luncheon.  The  poorer  classes  who 
dined  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  who  probably  had  eaten  something 
more  at  early  breakfast,  spent  thdr  midday  hours,  without  going 
home,  in  barbers'  shops,  in  porticoes,  and  other  places  of  meeting, 
where  they  either  slept  or  gossiped,  as  their  fancy  led  them.    Law- 
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8uit8»  at  which  speeches  were  made  and  evidence  taken,  must  have 
been  carried  on  during  this  part  of  the  day  also. 

The  luncheon  of  the  better  classes  was  a  substantial  meal, 
probably  serving  as  dinner  for  the  children,  and  consisted  of  hot 


The  Comedy  Writer  Menander.— Marble  Statue  in  the  VatieaiL 


dishes  and  wine.  It  was,  however,  thought  luxurious  to  eat  two 
heavy  meals  in  the  day,  and  much  wine-drinking  before  dinner  was 
regarded  with  the  same  aversion  as  tippling  is  nowadays. 

When  the  day  became  cooler,  men  went  out  again,  partly  to 
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practice  gynmafltics,  which  ended  in  later  times  with  a  warm  bath, 
partly  to  see  others  so  occupied  and  talk  to  their  friends.  Towards 
sunset  they  returned  home  to  their  dinner,  the  principal  meal  of 
the  day,  and  the  only  one  at  which  the  Greek  entertained  his  friends. 
If  not  a  very  studious  man,  or  a  leading  politician,  he  de- 
voted the  evening  to  conversation  and  music,  either  in  his  family 
circle,  or  among  his  friends.  In  the  former  case,  he  went  to  bed 
early ;  in  the  latter  he  was  often  up  all  night,  and  sometimes  went 
from  his  first  feast  in  company  with  his  noisy  friends  to  knod:  up 


Flute  with  Cerberos.— Statue  in  the 
Villa  Borghese,  Rome. 


HephaistoB  in  the  garb  of  a  laborer. 
— BroDze  figure. 


other  banqueters  and  enjoy  their  hospitality  unasked.    There  were 
no  clubs  or  public-houses  open  at  night  in  the  old  Greek  towns. 

It  should  be  added  tiiat  the  hours  of  meals  got  gradually 
later,  according  as  luxury  advanced,  the  dinner  of  Homer's  people 
being  never  later  than  midday,  and  even  earlier,  if  men  went  out 
for  a  hard  day's  work,  and  came  home  in  the  evening  to  their  sup- 
per.    In  historical  times  at  Athens  we  find  no  dinner  before  four 
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oMocky  so  much  so,  that  the  Greek  word  for  it  is  generally  mis- 
translated supper,  which  it  never  was. 

DEE88. 

The  dress  of  a  Greek  gentleman  was  yery  simple  both  in  form 
and  color.  He  wore  a  shirt  or  under  garment  of  wool,  called  chiton 
or  epomis,  without  sleeves,  and  drawn  tight  with  a  girdle  round 
the  waist.  As  luxury  increased,  the  Athenians  adopted  linen  in- 
stead of  wool,  the  lonians  wore  the  chiton  down  to  the  feet,  and 
sleeves  were  frequently  added.  Trousers  were  always  considered 
a  foreign  dress.  Over  the  chiton  was  thrown  a  large  doak  shaped 
something  like  a  Scotch  shawl,  but  squ€u*er,  which  was  wrapped 
about  the  figure  so  as  to  have  only  the  right  shoulder  and^  head 


Aphrodite  in  Coic  Gown.  —Large  marble  statue. 

free.  This  was  regarded  as  the  principal  garment,  for  it  was 
not  thought  polite  to  throw  it  open,  and  a  man  without  it,  tho 
in  his  chiton,  was  called  stripped  (gymnos).  On  the  other  hand 
a  man  wraped  in  his  cloak  without  any  undergarment  was  thought 
perfectly  dressed.  Most  of  the  portrait  statues  of  celebrated  men 
which  have  reached  us  are  indeed  represented  in  this  very  way. 
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White  was  the  full  dress  color  for  both  garments,  but  other  oolon, 
especially  yarious  shades  of  red,  dark  blue,  and  green,  were  not 
unfrequently  worn. 

The  hunation  was  also  doubled,  when  men  were  actiydy  em- 
ployed, and  fastened  on  the  shoulder  with  a  clasp  or  pin.  This 
was  done  in  imitation  of  the  smaller  but  thicker  cloaks,  some  of 


Scholar  in  Greek  garb,  roUs  of  books,  ink  stand,  pen.— WaD  painting. 

which  were  of  semicircular  shape,  and  borrowed  from  Macedonia. 
These  were  worn  in  war  and  on  journeys. 

As  to  head-dress,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  usually  gone  about 
their  cities  bareheaded.  In  case  of  bad  weather,  they  put  on  a 
fur  or  leather  cap  fitting  closely  to  the  head,  and  this  was  com- 
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manly  worn  by  slaves.  They  also  used  in  traveling,  to  keep  off 
the  suns'  heat,  broad-brimmed  f  dt  hats. 

They  were  often  barefooted,  but  also  wore  ornamented  slip- 
pers at  home,  and  in  the  streets  sandals  strapped  with  elegant 
thongs.  In  hunting  or  war,  buskins  of  various  kmds,  reaching  high 
on  the  leg,  were  adopted.  If  we  add  a  walking^stidc,  which  up  to 
the  time  of  Demosthenes  was  even  obligatory  at  Athens,  and  was 
always  carried  at  Sparta,  and  a  seal-ring,  we  complete  our  picture 
of  the  Greek  gentleman's  dress. 

In  Socrates'  day  an  epomis  or  tunic  cost  10  drachmae  (about 
$2.00),  a  doak,  four  dollars  to  five  dollars,  a  pair  of  shoes,  two 
dollars.  Lower  class  people,  such  as  farm  laborers  and  slaves,  wore 
the  inner  garment  alone,  but  with  sleeves,  or  (in  the  country) 
clothed  themselves  in  tanned  skins.  The  general  colors  of  a  Greek 
crowd  must  have  been  a  dull  woolen  white,  relieved  with  patches 
of  crimson  and  dark  greens  and  blues. 

VOOD   AND   DBINK. 

The  diet  of  the  Greek  men  varied  so  much,  according  to  the 
produce  of  their  land  and  their  means,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  describe 
it  generally.  We  must  entirely  separate  the  diet  of  tiie  heroes  as 
described  in  Homer  from  that  of  plain  historical  Greeks.  The 
heroes  are  described  (probably  with  exaggeration)  as  eating  several 
meals  of  roast  or  broiled  (never  of  boiled)  meat  in  the  day ;  with 
no  addition  but  some  sort  of  bread,  and  wine.  Beef,  mutton,  ven- 
ison, and  espedaUy  pork,  are  mentioned.  Fish  and  solid  forms 
of  milk,  such  as  cheese,  are  also  used,  but  as  the  food  of  poor 
shepherds  and  fishermen,  and  eaten  by  the  heroes  only  when  roast 
meat  is  not  to  be  had.  This  strong  animal  diet  was  very  distasteful 
to  later  Greeks,  and  only  used  in  the  case  of  training  athletes,  and 
perhaps  partially  in  Boeotia  and  in  Southern  Italy,  which  were  cele- 
brated for  heavy  dinners. 

The  ordinary  fare  of  the  poor  man  was  very  much  what  it 
now  is  in  Greece — bread,  olives,  figs,  cheese,  and  garlic,  with  cheap 
wine,  soup,  and  meat  as  occasional  luxuries.  But  the  common  bread 
of  the  old  Greeks  was  not  fermented  or  baked.  It  consisted  in  a 
simple  dough,  made  of  barleymeal,  which  when  dry  was  moistened 
either  with  water,  or  with  wine  and  oil,  and  eaten  without  further 
cooking.  It  seems  in  fact  to  have  been  more  like  cold  porridge  than 
anything  else  we  can  imagine.  This  was  the  universal  bread  at 
Sparta.  The  better  classes  used  wheaten  flour  with  which  they 
baked  bread.  But  with  all  Greeks,  especially  Athenians,  some  kind 
of  bread  was  so  universaUy  considered  the  staple  food  that  all 
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additions,  even  meat,  were  called  reUth,  if  we  except  sweetmeatB, 
which  took  the  place  of  our  dessert 

There  were  many  kinds  of  wheaten  bread,  both  of  fine  flooi, 
and  mixed  There  were  also  all  manner  of  sweet  cakes,  whidi  woe 
prepared  with  honey,  as  the  Greeks  only  used  sugar  (if  they  knew 
it  at  all)  in  medicines,  and  were  flavored  with  various  seeds. 

Their  garden  vegetables  are  not  easy  to  identify  by  ibdi 
names,  but  there  were  certainly  in  use  varieties  of  peas,  beans,  snd 
vetches,  leeks  and  onions,  cresses,  parsley,  and  thyme.  They  sbo 
ate  truffles  and  mushrooms.  These  and  other  vegetables  were  either 
boiled  into  vegetable  soup,  or  served  up  in  hot  dishes  with  sauce,  or 
dressed  as  salads.  Olives  were  pickled,  as  they  still  are,  for  a  relish. 
Dried  figs  and  grapes  were  much  esteemed. 

This  varied  vegetable  diet  was  of  course  more  prominent  in 
country  houses,  where  people  had  their  own  gardens.  In  the  towns, 
especially  at  Athens,  in  addition  to  dried  fruit,  the  use  of  fish  be- 
came universal.  Fxesh-water  fish  (if  we  except  the  eels  of  Lake 
Copais  in  Boeotia)  were  not  so  much  esteemed  as  the  various  sea- 
fish  (including  shell-flsh),  with  which  the  Greek  waters  aboond. 
There  was,  moreover,  a  great  trade  in  salt  fish,  not  only  from  the 
Black  Sea,  but  even  from  the  coasts  of  Spain. 

While  the  fish  market,  the  cheese  market,  and  the  vegetahfe 
market  are  constantly  mentioned  at  Athens,  we  sddom  hear  of 
butchers  or  a  meat  market  The  eating  of  meat  must  have  been 
almost  confined  to  sacrificial  feasts,  for  in  ordinary  language 
butcher's  meat  was  called  victim^  and  opposed  to  game.  As  of  oM 
they  ate  beef,  mutton,  kid,  and  pork,  also  salting  the  latter  and 
making  it  into  sausages.  Of  game,  the  hare  was  the  most  esteemed. 
Fowls  were  in  ocMnmon  use,  and  of  wild  birds  the  thrush  was  thoa^t 
the  greatest  delicacy.  Eggs  were  usual,  but  butter  scarce,  its  place 
being  chiefly  suppUed  (as  is  now  the  case  in  Greece)  by  olive  oS. 
The  cooking  of  all  these  materials  became  more  and  more  elaborate 
as  luxury  increased,  so  that  the  profession  of  cook  assumes  a 
strange  imjiortance  in  the  comedies,  which  depict  to  us  later  Gnxk 
society. 

The  old  Greek,  like  his  modem  descendants,  was  very  fond  of 
good  water,  and  prized  it  highly,  tho  Greek  towns  were  oftai  badly 
supplied  with  water  for  other  purposes.  The  cooling  of  water,  and 
of  other  drinks,  with  snow  was  well  understood.  Next  to  water, 
milk  must  have  been  in  the  oldest  times  his  principal  drink.  But 
cow's  milk  was  not  liked,  and  even  regarded  as  unwholesome. 

The  first  milk  (beastings)  of  goats  and  sheep  was  prized,  but 
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in  general  all  milk  was  used  for  cheese,  just  as  is  now  the  case 
among  Greek  shepherds. 

The  use  of  wine  was  early  and  imiversal.  It  was  distinguished 
as  to  color — black,  the  strongest  and  sweetest,  white  the  weakest, 
and  golden,  which  was  dry,  and  thought  most  wholesome.  It  was 
also  distinguished  by  the  place  of  its  growth  and  its  age. 

The  rocky  islands  and  coasts,  many  of  them  of  volcanic  soil, 
produced  the  best  wine.  It  was  made  with  great  care;  the  first 
juice  which  ran  from  the  press  before  treading  being  thought  the 
best,  and  the  pressed  grapes  being  used  to  make  a  common  wine 
or  vinegar.  It  was  often  boiled,  and  mixed  with  salt  water  for 
^exportation,  often  made  aromatic  by  various  herbs  and  berries,  and 
preserved  in  great  jars  of  earthenware,  sealed  with  pitch.  When 
to  be  used,  it  was  often  strained  and  cooled  with  snow,  and  always 
noixed  with  a  good  deal  of  water.  Half-and-half  was  the  strongest 
mixture  allowed  among  respectable  people,  and  the  use  of  pure 
wine  was  rejected  as  low  and  dangerous,  and  only  fit  for  northern 
barbarians. 

LAKDBD  PEOPSBTT. 

At  every  epoch  of  Greek  history  land  was  considered  the  best 
and  the  most  important  kind  of  wealth,  and  the  landholder  en- 
joyed privileges  and  rights  not  allowed  to  other  men,  however  rich. 
This  arose  from  the  early  form  of  Greek  society.  It  is  dear  in 
Homer  that  the  nobles  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the  land  as  their 
private  property,  and  much  of  even  the  longs*  wealth  was  made 
up  of  estates.  Tliese  were  also  presented  to  public  benefactors  and 
other  distinguished  persons. 

What  land  was  possessed  by  the  common  people  can  only  be 
judged  from  Hesiod,  who  described  what  we  should  call  tenant 
farming— the  occupying  of  small  pieces  of  land  in  jioverty,  with- 
out telling  us  whether  it  was  freehold  or  rented  from  the  nobles.  It 
was  probably  the  former,  at  least  in  Bceotia,  where  we  can  imagine 
the  rough  slopes  unoccupied  of  old  as  they  now  are,  or  covered 
with  trees.  Tliese  farms  could  be  held  by  anyone  who  had  the  per- 
severance to  dear  and  till  them.  In  later  days,  when  aristocrades 
prevailed,  they  also  took  for  themsdves  the  lands,  so  mudi  so  that 
at  Syracuse  and  elsewhere  they  were  called  ^  the  land-sharers,"  as 
opposed  to  laborers  and  tradespeople. 

In  some  states,  such  as  Sparta,  it  was  said  that  the  nobles,  or 
conquering  race,  divided  the  land  so  as  to  leave  the  greater  portion 
in  equal  lots  for  themselves,  to  be  worked  by  their  slaves  or  de- 
pendants, and  a  smaller  portion  to  the  former  owners,  who  were 
obliged  to  pay  rent  to  the  state.    But  of  course  no  such  equality 
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of  lots,  if  ever  carried  out,  could  last.  In  all  states  we  find  iiie 
perpetual  complaint  that  jpropertj  had  come  into  the  hands  of  & 
few,  while  the  many  were  starving.  The  Athenians  met  this  com- 
plaint by  allotting  the  lands  of  islands  and  coasts  which  they  con- 
quered among  their  poorer  citizens,  who  retained  their  rights  at 
Athens  while  holding  their  foreign  possessions. 

HOUSES. 

As  was  before  observed,  the  older  Gredi  houses  built  in  narrov 
irregular  streets  were  of  little  value,  being  very  plain  and  with- 
out any  ornament.  Leotychides,  who  was  kmg  of  Sparta  in 
B.C.  600,  could  not  contain  Ins  wonder  at  a  ceiling  pan<dled  in 
wood,  which  he  saw  at  Corinth,  and  Demosthenes  tdla  us  that  the 
houses  of  the  most  celebrated  Athenians  at  the  same  period  were  » 
modest  as  to  be  in  no  way  different  from  those  of  their  neigfabon. 
Such  houses,  which  remained  the  ordinary  fashion  all  through  QnA 
history,  were  of  course  not  very  valuable,  and  we  hear  of  one  worth 
only  three  minae  (about  $60  of  our  money),  of  another  at  Eleosis 
worth  five,  and  Demosthenes  speaks  of  what  he  calls  a  little  house 
worth  seven  (about  $140).  But  we  know  that  Aldbiades  and  other 
fashionable  men  of  his  time  began  to  decorate  their  houses  with 
paintings — a  fashion  which  became  quite  common  at  Tanagra  later 
on;  this  and  other  improvements  raised  the  price  of  some  hooses 
to  forty  or  fifty  minas,  and  the  rich  banker,  Pasion,  possessed  one 
which  was  let  in  lodgings  and  which  was  ratei  at  100. 

All  these  prices  are  very  low  when  compared  with  our  standard, 
and  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  at  Athens,  which  was 
probably  the  most  crowded  and  the  dearest  place  in  Greece,  the  ci^ 
cuit  of  the  walls  was  greater  than  that  required  for  the  houses,  so 
that  there  was  always  building  ground  to  spare.  It  appears  tiist 
Athenian  citizens  did  not  invest  more  than  the  fifth  part  of  their 
property  in  dwelling-houses,  unless  they  kept  them  for  letting  oat 

The  ordinary  rent  of  country  houses  in  Attica  was  from  eig^t 
to  eight  and  thiee-quarters  per  cent,  of  the  total  value,  which  is 
about  the  same  that  a  builder  now  expects  for  the  money  he  invests 
in  houses.  But  when  we  reflect  that  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest 
was  not  five  per  cent,  as  among  us,  but  twelve,  we  have  another 
proof  that  houses  and  house-rent  were  cheap  in  Greece.  But  we 
should  also  remember  the  fact  that  as  most  of  the  day  was  spent 
abroad,  the  house  was  by  no  means  so  important  as  it  is  in  oof 
colder  and  harsher  climate. 

PSaSONAL    PBOPEBTT. 

By  far  the  most  important  part  of  personal  property  was 
the  possession  of  slaves  and  of  ready  money.    There  is  indeed  some 
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doubt  among  Greek  writers  about  the  dassing  of  the  latter,  and 
generally  we  find  the  money  left  by  a  citizen  in  bank  counted  as  a 
part  of  his  real  property  in  the  law  courts.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  gold  €Uid  silver  were  very  scarce  in  Greece  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Persian  wars,  the  first  large  quantities  being  presents  from  the 
Lydian  and  other  Asiatic  kings.  Even  in  later  days  great  fortunes 
were  not  frequent,  and  the  Greeks  always  kept  much  of  their  wealth 
invested  in  slaves  and  in  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  or  plate,  as  we 
should  call  it.  Ready  money  seems  always  a  small  fraction  of  the 
full  value  in  these  Usts. 

The  (ddest  banks  in  Greece  had  been  the  temples,  in  which  all 
manner  of  valuables  were  deposited  for  safety.  The  priests  had 
also  been  in  the  habit  of  lending  money,  especially  to  states,  ujion 
public  security.  But  in  later  days  we  find  bankmg,  especially  at 
Athens,  altogether  a  matter  of  private  speculation. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  ancioits 
as  regards  slaves.  They  were  looked  upon  strictly  as  part  of  the 
chattels  of  the  house,  on  a  level  rather  with  horses  and  oxen  than 
with  human  beings.  No  Gredi  philosopher,  however  humane,  had 
the  least  idea  of  objecting  to  slavery  in  itself,  which  was,  Aristotle 
tiioughty  quite  necessary  and  natural  in  all  society ;  but  there  were 
Greeks  who  objected  to  other  Greeks  being  enslaved  and  thought 
that  only  barbarians  should  be  degraded  to  this  condition.  Hence, 
any  Greek  general  who  sold  his  prisoners  of  war  as  slaves,  was  not 
indeed  thought  guilty  of  any  crime  or  injustice,  but  was  some- 
times considered  to  have  acted  harshly.  Still  a  vast  number  of 
Greeks  who  might  have  been  brought  up  in  luxury  and  refinement, 
were  doomed  to  this  misfortune,  in  early  days,  by  the  kidnapping 
of  pirates,  as  Homer  often  tells  us;  in  later,  thru  the  many  fierce 
civil  wars ;  in  both,  by  being  taken  up  as  foundlings,  since  the  ex- 
posing of  children  was  common,  and  most  states  allowed  the  finder 
to  bring  up  such  infants  as  Ids  slaves.  Frequently  the  men  of 
captured  cities  were  massacred,  but  in  almost  all  cases  the  women 
and  children  were  sold  into  slavery. 

There  were  some  parts  of  Greece,  such  as  Laoonia  and  Thes- 
saly,  in  which  old  conquered  nations  were  enslaved  under  the  condi- 
tions of  what  we  call  serfdom.  They  were  attached  to  the  land  of 
their  master,  and  supported  themselves  by  it,  paying  him  a  very 
large  rent  out  of  the  produce.  These  serfs,  called  by  many  names, 
heloU  at  Sparta,  penesta  in  Thessaly,  claroia  in  Crete,  were  also 
obliged  in  most  places  to  attend  their  masters  as  lightarmed  soldiers 
in  war.  That  they  were  subject  to  much  injustice  and  oppression  is 
dear  from  the  fact  that  they  repeatedly  made  fierce  and  dangerous 
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insurrectioiis,  and  a  writer  on  the  Athenian  state  significantly  oom- 
plains  that  such  was  the  license  allowed  at  Athens  to  slaves,  that 
they  actually  went  about  dressed  almost  like  free  men,  and  did  not 
show  any  fear  or  cringing  when  you  met  them  in  the  street. 

Still  tho  slaves  were  on  the  whole  better  treated  at  Athens 
than  elsewhere,  they  were  always  liable  to  torture  in  case  their 
evidence  was  required,  as  it  was  common  for  the  accused  to  offer  has 
slave's  evidence  if  he  was  suspected  of  concealing  any  facta  irfiidi 
they  knew,  and  they  were  not  believed  without  torture.  So  also  tiie 
respectable  and  pious  Nidas  let  them  out  by  thousands  to  be  worked 
in  the  Laurian  silver  mines,  where  the  poisonous  smoke  and  the 
hardships  were  such  that  half  the  price  of  the  slave  was  paid  yearly 
by  the  contractor  who  hired  them — ^in  other  words,  if  they  lived 
three  years  Nidas  received  one  and  a  half  times  the  value  of  his 
slaves.  The  contractor  was  also  obliged  to  restore  them  fbe  same 
in  numbeTf  no  regard  being  had  of  the  individual  slave.  Again,  we 
find  women  slaves  deliberatdy  employed  by  their  masters  in  the 
worst  kind  of  traffic 

The  general  price  of  slaves  was  not  hi j^  and  seems  to  have 
averaged  about  two  min«  ($40) ;  even  in  the  case  of  special  accom- 
plishments it  did  not  often  exceed  ten  minse.  They  wore  a  tunic 
with  one  sleeve,  and  a  fur  cap,  in  fact  the  dress  of  the  lower  class 
country  people. 

CATTLE. 

The  most  important  domestic  animal  in  Greece,  as  in  the  rest 
of  Europe,  was  the  horse.  Among  the  Homeric  nobles,  who  went 
both  to  war  and  to  travel  in  chariots,  the  use  of  horses  was  very 
great,  and  one  Trojan  chief  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  drove  of 
S,000.  And  yet  their  carts  were  drawn  by  mules.  In  later  days, 
the  use  of  chariots  in  war  and  carriages  in  traveling  almost  disap- 
peared from  Greece,  and  was  practiced  only  in  Asia  Minor.  I  sup- 
pose this  was  owing  to  the  scardty  and  bad  state  of  the  roads. 

Horses  (except  in  Thessaly  and  a  few  othor  places)  were  only 
kept  for  cavalry  purposes,  and  also  for  such  displajrs  as  the  Olym- 
pic games  and  tiie  state  processions  in  religious  festivals.  At 
Athens  to  keep  horses  and  to  drive  four-in-hand  (in  public  contests 
only)  was  a  proof  of  either  great  wealth  or  great  extravagance. 
The  knights  of  cavalry  were  of  the  richest  dass,  and  only  kept  one 
horse  each  as  a  state  duty.  We  know  that  the  very  cheapest  price 
for  a  bad  horse  was  three  min»-— that  is  to  say,  more  than  the  aver- 
age for  a  good  slave,  tho  not  in  itself  a  large  sum.  Twelve  minm 
seems  about  the  average  price  for  an  ordinary  cob.  The  enormoas 
and  perfectly  exceptional  sum  of  thirteen  talents  is  said  to  ha^ 
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been  paid  for  Alexander's  horse  *^  Bucephalus.''  (This  name  was 
one  used  of  a  special  breed  called  owheaded,  from  their  short  and 
broad  head  and  neck,  and  which  were  celebrated  in  Thessaly.)  On 
the  whole,  horses  in  Greece  were  rather  an  expense  than  a  source  of 
wealth. 

For  draught  purposes  and  for  traveling  with  packs,  much 
greater  use  was  made  of  mules  and  donkeys,  especially  of  the 
former,  as  is  still  the  case  all  over  Greece.  We  have  no  certain 
knowledge  as  to  the  prices  given  for  these  animals.  The  histoxy 
of  the  use  of  oxen  is,  on  the  other  hand,  much  better  known.  Li 
Homeric  times,  and  before  the  use  of  coined  money,  prices  were 
fixed  by  the  number  of  oxen  a  thing  would  cost,  and  this  old  prac- 
tice is  preserved  in  the  Latin  word  pecunia  (from  pecus)  for  money , 
and  in  the  English  fes. 

But  according  as  men,  and  with  them  farming,  increased,  so 
much  land  was  withdrawn  from  pasture  that  few  more  oxen  were 
kept  than  what  were  wanted  for  field-work  and  for  sacrifices.  Beef 
was  thought  heavy  diet,  except  in  Bosotia;  and  cow's  milk  was  never 
much  liked  by  the  Greeks.  Li  out-of-the-way  parts  of  Greece,  such 
as  Euboea  and  Epirus,  there  were  still  large  herds,  and  this  was 
also  the  case  about  Orchomenus;  but  in  general  we  hear  that  hidea 
and  even  cattle  were  imported  from  the  Black  sea  and  f r<»n  Cyrene.. 

We  are  told  that  in  Solon's  days  an  ox  was  worth  five  sheep,, 
but  probably  in  later  days  the  difference  was  greater,  for,  whOe 
oxen  became  scarce,  the  feeding  of  sheep  and  goats  must  at  aD 
times  have  been  a  very  common  employment  thruout  Greece. 

The  old  Greek  peasant  dressed  in  sheepskins,  made  clothes  of 
the  wool,  used  the  nulk  for  dieese  and  the  lambs  for  feasting  and 
sacrifice.  We  hear  of  no  importing  of  wool  into  Greece,  but  find 
that  the  Ionian  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Miletus  and 
Laodicea,  were  most  celebrated  for  fine  woolen  garments,  which  they 
made  of  the  wool  of  the  fiocks  of  Mysia  and  Fhrygia.  Many 
districts  all  over  Greece  were  also  famed  for  their  woolen  stuffs,  so 
much  so  that  the  woolen  cloaks  of  Pallene  were  given  as  prizes 
to  victors  in  some  of  the  local  games.  Perhaps  Arcadia  has  re- 
mained the  least  changed  part  of  Greece  in  this  and  in  other  re- 
spects. Even  now  the  shepherds  go  up  in  summer  with  great  fiocks 
to  the  snowy  heights  of  Cyllene,  and  live  like  Swiss  peasants  in 
ehaUts  during  the  hot  weattier.  In  winter  they  come  down  to  the 
warm  pastures  of  Argos  and  Corinth,  where  a  tent  of  skins  under 
an  old  olive  tree  affords  them  sufficient  shelter,  with  a  hedged-in 
indosure  protected  by  fierce  dogs  for  their  fiocks.  Such  inclosures 
and  even  stalls  are  mentioned  in  Homer. 
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We  know  littie  of  pigs,  beyond  that  their  hides  were  used  for 
rough  coats,  and  that  Homer's  heroes  were  very  fond  of  pork.  We 
hear  of  large  droves  being  kq>t  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Arcadia,  Laconia,  and  JBtolia,  where  they  fed  on  the  aooms  in  ibe 
oak  woods. 

Fowls  were  not  a  usual  article  of  diet.  The  cock  is  spoken  of 
as  a  Persian  bird,  the  pheasant  as  a  Colchian,  and  peacocks  were 
an  object  of  curiosity  at  Athens  in  Ferides'  day. 

The  culture  of  bees,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  great  im- 
portance, as  it  took  the  place  of  the  sugar  plantations  of  our  day 
— all  sweetmeats  being  ikvored  with  honey.  That  of  Hymettos 
was,  and  is  still,  the  best  in  Greece,  tho  that  mountain  is  very  bar- 
ren, and  only  produces  very  small  wOd  plants,  whidi,  howevo', 
flower  freely. 

OH   PEOPXETT  or  OMNEMAL. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  wealtii  of  the 
Gredcs  consisted  in  these  out-of-door  possessions,  whidi  were  man- 
aged by  slave  stewards  and  shepherds  for  their  masters,  if  these 
lived  in  the  city.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  they  ndther  laid  up 
much  money  in  banks,  nor  kept  any  great  treasures  in  the  way 
of  changes  of  raiment,  like  the  Orientals,  nor  in  furniture  and  works 
of  art,  like  the  Romans  and  modems.  But  owing  to  the  many  warL 
and  invasions,  this  agricultural  wealth  was  precarious,  and  liaUe 
to  sudden  destruction.  House  property,  again,  which  in  walled 
towns  was  pretty  safe,  is  from  its  own  nature  perishable.  Frivate 
wealth  therefore  was  not  great  on  the  average,  and  the  splendid 
monuments  of  Oreek  art  in  its  best  days  were  all  the  result  of  public 
spirit  and  not  of  private  enterprise  or  bounty. 

THE  OEKEK  AT  HOME. 

While  the  citizen  prized  above  all  things  his  liberty  and  his 
rights  as  a  member  of  the  state — a  feeling  which  produced  in  many 
cases  a  citizen  democracy — this  principle  was  uidcnown  within  the 
housdold,  in  which  he  was  a  despot,  ruling  absolutely  the  inferior 
members,  who  had  no  legal  grades  except  as  distinguished  into 
free  and  slaves.  The  laws  were  very  cautious  about  interfering 
with  his  rights,  and  he  was  permitted  to  exercise  much  injustice  and 
cruelty  without  being  punished.  If  in  such  a  case  he  was  mur- 
dered by  his  dependants,  the  whole  household  of  slaves  was  put  to 
death,  unless  the  culprit  was  detected.  Nor  could  a  housdiold  exist 
(except  perhaps  in  Sparta)  without  the  master.  If  he  died,  his 
widow  became  again  tiie  ward  of  her  father  or  eldest  brother,  or 
son;  and  so  strongly  was  this  sometimes  felt  that  men  on  their 
deathbeds  betrothed  their  wives  to  friends,  who  were  likely  to  treat 
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them  and  their  orphan  children  with  kindness.  Of  course  clever 
women  and  servants  often  practically  had  their  own  way,  and  ruled 
their  lord  or  master ;  but  the  theory  of  the  Greek  home  was  never- 
theless always  that  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  if  not  a  despotism. 

THS  I.ADY  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

There  were  two  distinct  styles  of  female  dresa  prevalent.  The 
first  was  the  Dorian,  which  was  noted  for  its  simplicity.  Unmar- 
ried girls  at  Sparta  often  wore  but  a  single  light  garment  (chito- 
nion)  fastened  with  clasps  down  the  sides — ^a  dress  much  criticised 
by  their  neighbors.  Over  this  was  the  Doric  peplos,  fastened  on  the 
shoulders  with  clasps,  and  leaving  the  arms  bare.  The  lonians 
wore  a  long  linen  chiton  with  sleeves,  which  reached  down  to  the 
ground,  and  over  it  a  large  flowing  wrapper  fastened  with  a  girdle, 
worn  high  or  low  according  to  fashion;  whereas  the  other  band 
called  strophion  was  worn  under  the  chiton  and  took  the  place  of 
modem  stays. 

As  a  general  rule,  unmarried  women  confined  their  hairdrewing 
to  mere  artistic  arrangement  of  the  hair  itself,  while  married  women 
wore  bands,  fillets,  nets,  and  coronets.  Dyeing  the  hair  was  not 
uncommon,  and  the  fashionable  color  was  auburn,  or  reddish  fair 
hair. 

Women's  shoes  were  very  carefully  made,  and  they  carried 
fans  and  parsols,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  terra-cotta  figures  so 
common  in  our  museums.  Both  sexes  wore  rings  but  in  addition 
the  women  wore  earrings,  armlets,  and  ankle-rings,  generally  of 
gold.  These  were  the  ornaments  against  which  lawgivers  made 
enactments,  and  which  were  forbidden  or  discouraged  in  days  of 
trouble  or  poverty.  The  ordinary  color  of  women's  dress  was  white, 
but  saffron  cloaks,  and  even  flowered  patterns,  are  mentioned. 

The  constant  outdoor  life  of  the  Greek  gentleman,  his  many 
occupations  in  poUtics,  and  campaigns  in  war,  must  have  made  a 
sensible  wife  even  more  necessary  than  she  is  to  modem  men,  and 
yet  we  do  not  find  that  any  Greeks  valued  her  high  qualities  for 
these  important  duties  rightly  except  the  Spartans.  For  among 
them  alone  we  find  the  mistress  of  the  house  a  person  of  real  im- 
portance, appearing  when  she  chooses  in  public,  and  even  offering 
an  opinion  which  is  respected  on  public  affairs.  In  cultivated 
Athens,  on  the  contrary,  she  was  only  taught  spinning  and  cooking, 
and  what  rude  medicine  might  be  wanting  for  the  treatment  of  her 
household  in  trifling  illness.  One  of  her  main  duties  was  always 
the  weighing  out  of  wool  to  her  women  slaves,  and  her  own  work- 
ing at  the  loom.  If  a  lady  of  the  higher  classes,  she  was  not  sup- 
posed to  appear  to  male  visitors,  but  only  saw  her  lady  friends 
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and  her  nearest  mak  relatives  in  her  own  house.  She  seldom  went 
out,  except  either  to  the  funeral  of  a  near  relation  or  to  some  re- 
ligious procession  and  sacrifice. 

Thus  the  liberty  of  women  varied  from  a  freedom  as  great  as 
need  be  in  Sparta  to  a  life  of  seclusion  and  neglect  at  Athens. 
Other  states  may  have  held  an  intermediate  position.  As  for  the 
vaunted  dignity  and  liberty  of  ladies  in  Homer,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  he  speaks  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  reigning  princes,  who 
probably  retained  the  same  importance  in  historical  Greece^ 
wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  For  example,  aristocratic  ladies, 
such  as  Cimon's  sister,  Elpinice,  were  unrestrained,  even  at  Athens, 
and  went  where  they  chose.  This  was  also  the  case  everywhere 
with  the  poor  people,  who  could  not  afford  to  keep  their  wives  and 
daughters  in  the  idleness  and  the  restraint  unfortunately  so  fash- 
ionable in  higher  life. 

In  Homeric  days  we  find  the  old  barbarous  custom  still  sur- 
viving of  buying  a  girl  from  her  father  for  a  irif e,  and  this  was 
coomionly  dmie,  unless  the  father  himself  offered  her  as  a  cooqili- 
ment.  The  father,  however,  usually  gave  her  an  outfit  from  the 
price  he  received  for  her.  In  case  of  a  separation  this  outfit  came 
back  to  the  father,  but  he  was  also  obliged  to  restore  the  price  he 
had  received  for  his  daughter.  She  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  legal  rights  whatever.  In  later  days  the  custom  of  paying 
money  was  reversed,  and  the  husband  received  with  his  wife  a 
dowry,  which  was  regarded  as  common  property  with  his  own, 
so  long  as  she  lived  with  him.  In  case  of  separation  or  divorce,  this 
dowry  had  to  be  repaid  to  her  father,  and  at  Athens  18  per  cent, 
was  charged  upon  it  in  case  of  delay  in  repayment.  In  many 
states  to  marry  a  second  wife  during  the  life  of  the  first  was  against 
the  practice,  and  probably  the  law,  of  the  Greeks,  but  concubinage 
was  tolerated  and  even  recognized  by  them,  tho  a  married  woman 
had  at  Athens  a  right  to  bring  an  action  for  general  ill-treatment 
against  her  husband,  in  which  she  was  obliged  to  appear  and  give 
evidence  in  person. 

The  dowry  seems  to  have  been  jMirtiy  intended  as  a  useful 
obstacle  to  divorce,  which  required  its  repayment.  But  we  find 
that  heiresses  made  themselves  troublesome  by  their  airs  of  im- 
portance, and  this  is  referred  to  in  Grreek  literature,  in  which  men 
are  frequently  advised  not  to  marry  above  them  in  wealth  or  con- 
nections. As  all  citizens  were  considered  equal  in  birth,  and  as 
marriages  with  aliens  were  illegal  and  void,  we  do  not  hear  of  advice 
to  young  men  not  to  marry  beneath  them.  To  marry  a  poor  citizen 
irirl  was  always  considered  a  good  deed,  and  is  commoided  as  such. 
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WEDDING    CUSTOMS. 

Tho  marriage  among  the  Greeks  was  recognized  thoroly  as  a 
civil  contract,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  household,  and 
raising  citizens  for  the  state,  yet  a  religious  solemnity  was  con- 
sidered by  them  not  less  essential  to  its  dignity  than  by  us,  and 
tho  this  ceremony  was  not  performed  by  an  official  priest,  it  con- 
sisted in  prayers  and  offerings  to  the  gods  who  presided  over 
marriage.  These  were  generally  Zeus,  Hera,  Aphrodite,  and 
Artemis,  but  many  local  fashions  existed.  So  also  the  full  moon 
and  the  winter  season  were  generally  but  not  everjrwhere  preferred. 

A  bath  in  the  most  sacred  water  of  the  district  was  thought 
necessary  before  the  union,  by  way  of  purification.  Omens  were 
carefully  observed,  and  votive  offerings  dedicated  to  the  gods. 
The  preliminaries  closed  with  a  solemn  sacrifice  and  feast  com- 
bined, at  which  the  bride  was  present,  closely  veiled,  with  her  female 
friends.     This  was  often  a  large  <&mer  party,  for  we  find  laws 
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restricting  the  number  to  thirty,  and  complaints  of  the  bad  taste 
of  much  display.  She  was  then  brought  in  solemn  procession  late 
in  the  evening  to  her  husband's  house,  generally  on  a  carriage,  with 
the  bridegroom  and  his  best  man  sitting  at  either  side  of  her.  Both 
were  covered  with  garlands  and  perfumed,  while  Hymenjeos  or 
marriage  song  was  sung  by  the  company  to  the  sound  of  harps 
and  flutes.  The  bride's  mother  had  the  special  duty  of  carrying  a 
tordi  behind  the  carriage,  while  the  bridegroom's  mother  received 
them  torch  in  hand  at  his  door. 

The  bride  brouj^t  with  her  some  household  utensils,  and  was 
presented  with  others,  and  with  sweetmeats,  on  her  arrivaL  The 
next  morning  the  married  pair  separated  for  a  day,  and  the  bride- 
groom slept  at  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  ?dien  the  bride  sent 
him  a  present  of  a  garment.  Then  only  the  young  couple  were  to 
receive  their  friends,  who  offered  congratulations  and  wedding- 
presents,  which  were  called  anacalypteria,  because  the  bride  un- 
veiled herself  to  her  friends  on  that  day. 

Such  were  the  general  customs  of  a  QreA  marriage,  but  many 
old  and  rude  habits  survived  in  various  places.  Of  these  the  most 
primitive  was  that  of  Sparta,  where  the  bridegroom  pretended  to 
carry  off  his  bride  by  violence,  and  visited  her  secretly  for  some 
time  even  after  his  marriage.  This  marriage  by  capture  is  stQl 
common  among  savages,  and  points  to  a  ruder  state  of  life  than  the 
marriage  by  purchase,  which  was  common  in  Homer's  time. 
Unwernty  of  Dubtm.  J.  P.  Mahavit. 


ReooBstmctien  of  an  ancient  6re^  theater.  After  Doerpf eld  and  BeiocL 
4^^*®"*  E?''?"J!?*  ^^  *^  ^^^•l  ground  (orchestra}.  Theie  was  no  elevated 
staff^  llie  bnUding  represents  the  "scene  "  or  place  from  which  the  actors 
issued.    In  the  center  stands  the  "thymele  **  or  ancient  sacrificial  altar. 
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Supplementary. 


The  material  given  below  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  helpful  supplement  to  the 
child- study  articles  in  the  present  number,  as  well  as  to  other  departments. 

6yc8igbt  in  8cbooL 

[summary  of  a  IlEPOET  BY  &.  BEUDSNBLL  CABTSE.] 

investigation  of  the  vision  of  8000  London  school  chil- 
dren by  Messrs.  R.  Brudenell  Carter  and  Belcher  Hick- 
mann  showed  that  only  40  per  cent,  possessed  normal  vision 
in  both  eyes.    The  object  of  the  iaquiry  was  to  ascertain : 
—  (1)  What  proportion  of  school  children  have  vision 
below  the  normal  standard.     (2)  The  causes  to  whidi  subnormal 
vision  is  due.    (8)  Whether  these  causes  bear  any  definite  relation 
to  the  conditions  of  school  life.    Mr  Carter  says : 

**  The  idea  of  ^  normal  vision '  is,  of  course,  a  purely  arbitrary 
one,  based  npan  experience  and  observation  of  the  power  of  sight 
conmumly  possessed  by  healthy  ]>eople  in  civilized  countries;  and 
the  definition  of  the  term  ia  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied 
is  able  to  see  an  object  of  given  magnitude  at  a  given  distance. 
For  ordinary  purposes,  it  is  usual  to  employ  as  test  objects  capi- 
tal letters,  printed  in  block  type,  the  height  of  each  letter  bemg 


five  times  as  great  as  the  width  of  its  component  limbs  or  parts. 
In  order  that  an  object  may  be  visible,  the  image  of  it  formed 
upon  the  retina  of  tiie  eye  must  be  of  a  certain  magnitude,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  image  depends  upon  that  of  the  ^visual 
an£^e '  which  it  subtends.  The  rays  of  light,  proceeding  from  the 
boundaries  of  any  object  of  vision  to  the  eye,  meet  and  overcross 
within  the  latter  at  its  optical  center,  O,  Fig.  1,  a  point  usually 
about  17  millimeters  in  front  of  the  retina.  In  their  further  course 
over  those  17  millimeters  they  diverge,  and  thus  they  finally  cover 
a  retinal  area  the  size  of  which  is  governed  by  that  of  the  angle  at 
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which  they  met  The  magnitude  of  this,  the  ^  visual '  angle,  de- 
pends partly  upon  the  size  of  the  object  and  parUy  upon  its  distance. 
"  In  Fig.  1  the  line  CD  represents  an  object  placed  near  to  the 
eye.  The  rays  of  li^t  proceeding  from  C  and  D,  the  extremities 
of  this  object,  meeting  within  the  eye  at  O,  and  containing  the 
large  yisual  angle  COD,  proceed  to  fall  upon  the  retina  at  the 
points  c  df  and  to  form  between  those  points  an  image  of  cat- 
responding  magnitude.  The  line  AB  represents  a  smaller  and 
more  distant  object,  and  the  smaller  visual  angle  AOB  leads  to 
the  formation  of  the  smaller  retinal  image,  ab;  while,  to  show  that 


E 
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the  distance  of  the  object,  as  well  as  its  size,  is  a  factor  in  determ* 
ining  the  magnitude  of  the  retinal  image,  the  line  A'B'  represents 
an  object  larger  than  AB,  but  so  much  more  distant  from  the  eye 
that  tile  angle  A'OB'  is  equal  to  the  angle  AOB,  and  the  retinal 
area  covered  by  the  image  is  in  both  cases  the  same. 

^  Normal  vision  is  defined  as  the  power  to  recognize  capital 
letters  of  such  a  size  and  at  such  a  distance  that  their  limbs  or  parts 
subtend  a  visual  angle  of  one  minute,  and  that  each  letter  as  a  whole 
subtends  a  visual  angle  of  five  minutes.  In  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
amination revolving  disks,  arranged  to  display  four  letters  at  a  time 
thru  a  vertical  slit,  as  in  Fig.  2,  were  employed. 
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^^  The  uppermost  of  these  four  letters  was  of  a  size  to  be  rec- 
ognizable by  normal  vision  at  40  feet,  the  next  at  80,  the  third  at 
^0,  and  the  fourth  at  10  feet.  The  children  were  placed  SO  feet 
£rom  the  disk,  and  the  eyes  were  jtested  separately.  The  degree,  or, 
as  it  is  technically  called,  the  *  acuteness '  of  vision,  is  expressed  by 
a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  distance  of  the  eye  from 
the  object,  while  the  denominator  is  a  figure  expressing  the  distance 
at  which  the  smallest  object  recognized  would  be  recognizable  by  a 
normal  eye.  Thus,  in  the  arrangement  described,  an  eye  able  to  read 
the  20  feet  letters  at  20  feet  would  be  said  to  have  vision  equal  to 
S0-20ths  =  1,  or  normal.  An  eye  reading  only  the  first,  or  40  feet 
letters  would  have  20-40ths,  or  only  half  the  normal.  Finally,  an 
eye  capable  of  reading  the  smallest  letters  at  20  feet  would  have 
double  the  normal  acuteness.'' 

Among  the  8,000  children  examined,  40  per  cent,  had  normal 
vision  in  both  eyes ;  12  per  cent,  had  normal  vision  in  the  right  eye 
and  subnormal  in  the  left;  8  per  cent,  had  normal  vision  in  the  left 
eje  and  subnormal  in  the  right,  while  89  per  cent,  had  subnormal 
vision  in  both  eyes.  Comparing  boys  with  girls,  it  was  found  that 
48  i>er  cent,  of  the  former  and  88  per  cent,  of  the  latter  had  normal 
vision  in  both  eyes. 

A  further  examination  was  then  made  to  ascertain  the  presence 
<nr  absence  of  diseased  conditions  or  errors  of  refraction  to  which 
defects  of  si^t  are  mostly  due.  The  eye  is  constructed  on  the 
flame  principle  as  a  photographer's  camera,  and  consists  of  an  opti- 
cal ocnnbination  adapted  to  form  images  of  visible  objects,  and  of 
a  sensitive  screen  or  retina  which  receives  those  images.  To  pro- 
duce dear  images  and  definite  and  exact  visual  impressicms  the  Ught 
proceeding  from  the  object  of  vision  and  entering  the  eye  must  be 
accurately  focused  upon  the  screen  by  the  optical  combination.  In 
the  eye  the  distances  between  the  sevmil  parts  of  the  organ  are  con- 
stant, and  the  necesary  adjustments  are  made  by  muscular  pressure 
or  what  is  called  ^  accommodation,"  which,  by  increasing  the  power 
of  tlie  optical  combination,  shortens  the  focal  length  of  the  internal 
lens.  In  an  ideal  eye  the  principal  focal  length  of  the  optical  camr 
bination  is  the  same  length  as  the  axis  of  the  eyeball.  The  contin- 
uous dark  line  in  Fig.  8  shows  such  an  eye  in  diagrammatic  section; 
here  the  focus  F  falls  exactly  upon  the  retina.  A  person  with  such 
eyes  is  said  to  be  emmetropic  —  i.  e.^  having  eyes  with  normal  vision. 

Emmetropia  is  therefore  that  variety  of  refraction  which  pro- 
duces normal  vision.  Deviations  from  this  or  errors  of  refraction 
may  exist  in  either  of  two  opposite  directions,  shown  in  Fig.  8  by 
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the  dotted  and  by  the  interrupted  line  respectiTely.  These  are 
known  as  hjrpermetropia  or  long  sight,  and  myopia  or  short  sight. 
In  the  former  case  the  focal  length  of  the  optical  oombinatioii  is 
greater  than  the  axis  of  the  eyeball,  in  the  latter  it  is  shorter. 

In  Fig.  4  the  dotted  line  shows  the  increase  in  the  currature  at 
the  internal  lens  which  is  required  by  an  emmetrope  for  near  work, 
and  by  a  hypermetrope  for  dwtant  vision ;  while  the  interrupted  line 
shows  the  additional  increase  required  for  near  work  bj  the  hyper- 
metrope. 

Hypermetropia  is  almost  universal  in  some  small  degree,  espe- 
cially during  childhood.  Myopia,  which  is  due  to  the  dongatioii  of 
the  eyeball,  is  sometimes  inherited,  but  more  frequently  it  derdops 
during  childhood.  It  is  induced  —  this  is  a  fact  which  should  be 
specially  noted  by  parents  and  teachers  —  by  close  work  of  the 
eyes  upon  small  obects  and  in  a  defective  light. 

Another  cause  of  defective  vision  is  what  has  been  termed  by 
the  late  Professor  Whewell,  **  astigmatism,"  a  state  in  which  the  eye, 
as  a  whole,  has  no  focal  point.  It  is  due  to  faulty  curvature  of  the 
cornea,  which,  instead  of  being  a  portion  of  a  sphere,  is  curved  some- 
thing after  the  fashion  of  the  bowl  of  a  spoon. 

After  reviewing  the  results  of  his  inquiry,  Mr.  Carter  sums  up 
as  follows : 

^*  I  think  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  eyes  of  the  children 
whom  we  examined,  and  presumably  those  of  London  school  children 
generally,  are  in  no  way  injuriously  affected  by  the  conditions  of 
elementary  school  life.  The  enormously  preponderating  visual  state 
is  one  of  hypermetropia,  on  the  whole  of  very  moderate  degree,  and 
such  as  to  be  readily  overcome  by  the  active  accommodation  and  the 
flexible  lenses  of  early  life.  Whoi  hypermetropia  is  of  high  degree, 
it  is  liable  to  become  a  source  of  weariness,  especially  in  badly  lighted 
schools  or  with  weakly  or  underfed  children,  but,  except  in  this  way, 
it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  much  account.  It  would  scarcely  be  an 
impediment  to  the  pursuit  of  coarse  handicrafts,  and,  in  finer  ones 
would  only  cause  a  demand  for  spectacles  a  few  years  earlier  than 
in  the  case  of  emmetropes.  The  great  cause  of  alarm  to  school 
managers  has  now  for  some  years  been  progressive  myopia;  but  I 
have  failed  to  find  evidence  of  any  extended  prevalence  of  this  con- 
dition." 

The  existence  of  sub-normal  vision  in  so  many  London  childroi 
is  to  be  accounted  for,  therefore,  not  by  errors  of  refraction,  but 
simply  lack  of  training.  Town  children  are  at  a  special  disadvan- 
tage in  this  respect ;  their  environment  is  not  calculated  to  stimulate 
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their  visual  power.  To  remedy  this  defect  children  should  be  early 
encouraged  to  observe  the  forms  and  colors  in  external  objects,  and 
to  describe  them  accurately  in  writing. 

In  concluding  his  report,  the  writer  makes  two  practical  sug- 
gestions which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  adopted  not  only  in  elemen- 
tary, but  in  secondary  schools  also: 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  should  be  the  duty  of  every  teach- 
er, on  the  admission  of  a  new  pupil,  to  test  his  or  her  vision,  and,  if 
it  were  found  sub-normal,  to  mention  the  fact  to  the  parents,  and  to 
recommend  them  to  seek  advice  in  reference  to  it.  For  this  purpose 
every  school  should  be  provided  with  one  or  more  sheets  of  test  let- 
ters, fitted  to  be  hung  up  in  a  convenient  place  in  good  daylight, 
and  to  be  seen  by  the  pupil  from  a  sufficient  distance.  A  line,  such 
as  that  below,  should  be  read  at  16  feet,  and  might  easily  be  made  to 

A  P  O  R  F 

slide  behind  a  larger  card,  in  which  there  should  be  an  opening  only 
sufficient  to  display  one  letter  at  a  time. 

'^  A  child  unable  to  read  letters  at  16  feet  should  be  allowed  to 
approach  until  he  could  read  them,  and  then  taking  x  as  the  distance 
from  them  which  he  had  reached,  his  vision  would  be  x — 16ths  of 
the  normal. 

^*  Another  point  on  which  I  would  lay  stress  is  the  great  desira- 
bility of  giving  a  place  to  excellence  of  vision  among  the  various 
physical  qualifications  which  are  habitually  tested  by  competition, 
and  for  which  prizes  are  awarded.     A  seeing  contest  would  seem 
strange  while  the  idea  was  new,  but  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
as  any  other,  and  far  more  useful  than  most.    It  would  tend  very 
powerfully  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  what  seeing  ought  to  be,  and 
would  bring  hundreds  of  eyes  under  training  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  be  likely  to  receive,  and  by  which  they  could  not  fail  to 
benefit.    Not  only  would  the  individual  sight  be  improved  by  exer- 
cise to  some  extent,  but,  from  anatomical  reasons  which  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  set  forth,  the  improvement  would  be  likely  to  des- 
cend to  the  offspring,  and  thus  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  race.    The 
Volunteer  movement  had,  in  many  ways,  been  of  great  service  to  the 
country,  and  it  would  become  more  serviceable  still  if  the  various 
regiments  would  take  up  this  question  of  the  exercise  and  training  of 
yision.    It  is  at  least  certain  that  our  riflemen  would  not  shoot  worse 
for  having  learned  to  see  better." 
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Diagram  flluatxatliig  ease  of  diaoomieetod  narrea  of  aigflA 
deaeribad  on  page  496. 


ThahoRibookof  oargreat-graadfktlian.    The  valoadpxintiaooTand 
with  a  tranalncent  ahaat  of  horiL 
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Review  Questions. 

Based  upon  the  contents  of  Educational  Foundations 
for  December,  January,  and  February. 

Selections  from  the  best  lists  of  answers  received  by  the  Editor  will  be  pub- 
lished. Qaotations  should  be  indicated  in  the  text.  A  copy  of  a  Taluable 
pedagogic  book  will  be  sent  to  the  one  from  whose  list  the  largest  number  of 
answers  are  selected.  ^ 

I.  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  uniyersity,  says, 
^  These  six  I  belieye  to  be  essential  constituents  of  education  in  the 
hij^hest  sense:  we  must  learn  to  see  straight  and  dear;  to  compare 
and  infer;  to  make  an  accurate  record;  to  remember;  to  express 
our  thought  with  precision ;  and  to  hold  fast  on  lofty  ideals.''  Dis- 
cuss the  scope  of  each  separate  statement. 

S.  How  may  a  superintendent  of  schools  make  himself  an 
important  factor  in  the  community  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen 
his  hands  as  school  superintendent? 

5.  What  rules  of  caution  should  a  school  superintendent  ob- 
serve in  social  function,  outside  of  the  actual  supervision  of  schools? 

4.  Discuss  the  statement  made  by  C.  B.  Gilbert:.  ^^Theoretr 
ically,  no  man  is  in  a  better  position  to  serve  the  public  in  this  ca- 
pacity than  the  school  superintendent.  He  is  tiie  sdiool-master 
of  his  town  epitomized.  He  represents  in  his  own  person,  or  should 
represent,  the  educational  force  and  the  educational  ideals  of  the 
community.'' 

6.  Who  was  the  founder  of  the  first  important  European 
sdiool  for  the  training  of  pedagogical  teachers  for  elementaxy 
sdiools? 

6.  To  whom  is  usually  ascribed  the  honor  of  having  inaugur- 
ated the  normal  school  movement  in  Germany?  (Describe  his  work 
in  brief  outline.) 

7.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  training  schools  for 
teachers  in  America. 

8.  What  is  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  American  normal 
school?    Discuss. 

9.  What  quality  have  all  good  methods  of  teaching  in 
common? 

10.  What  is  meant  by  a  process  of  dialectic,  or  a  dialectic 
method  in  teaching? 

II.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Socrates'  way  of  teaching. 
IS.    What  is  meant  by  Socratic  irony?    Give  an  example. 

IS.  What  was  almost  invariably  the  first  step  of  the  Socratic 
method  of  instructing  a  pupil? 
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14.  What  stages  is  a  pupil  caused  to  pass,  by  means  of  the 
Socratic  method? 

15.  Illustrate  by  an  example  the  Socratic  method  of  teaching. 

16.  What  is  the  essential  element  of  the  Socratic  method? 

17.  How  may  pupils  be  led  to  see  the  incompleteness  of  their 
answers  in  a  Socratic  lesson  without  being  humiliated?  Oiustnte 
your  answer  by  an  example. 

18.  Explain  the  distinction  between  **  teQing  "  and  ^^  elidt- 
ing/^  and  deduce  rule  of  guidance  for  the  teadier. 

19.  Wherein  consists  the  chief  value  of  the  Socratic  method? 

50.  Is  it  true  that  each  school  study  has  a  specific  moral 
value?    Discuss  and  illustrate  your  answer  by  examples. 

51.  Prepare  a  list  of  topics  for  practical  lessons  in  morals  and 
manners. 

82.  Dr.  Walter  L.  Hervey  writes : "  The  most  effective  method 
in  moral  Education  is  positive  rather  than  negative.  A  mind  filled 
with  good  interests,  high  ideals,  and  helpful  activities  has  no  room 
for  evil.  Love  is  a  stronger  and  better  motive  than  fear."  Discuss 
and  deduce  working  rules  for  school  management  and  constructioii. 

23.  What  place  does  pedagogy  assign  to  the  course  of  study 
in  the  general  scheme  of  Education? 

S4.  Supt.  W.  H.  Elson  writes  that  the  making  of  a  course  of 
study  '^  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  work  requiring  a  high  degree  of 
professional  skill,  a  sane  perspective  of  values  among  the  various 
subjects  of  instruction,  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  scope 
and  aim  of  education,  and  a  judicial  attitude  of  mind."  Discuss 
and  give  reasons  for  each  statement. 

25.  What  is  the  aim  of  nature  study?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer.    Illustrate  meaning  by  a  lesson  outline. 

86.  Dr.  John  P.  Mimson  says  in  his  book,**  Nature  Study," 
that  **  time  spent  in  silent  contemplation  of  an  object  is  well  spent" 
Deduce  a  working  rule  for  the  teacher  and  illustrate  by  examples. 

S7.  In  order  to  make  the  teaching  of  reading  worthy  of  the 
high  place  it  holds  in  common  school  education,  what  leading  ob- 
jects should  be  kept  in  view?    Illustrate. 

28.  J.  B.  Calkin  writes  that  in  school  it  should  be  **  a  primary 
aim  to  cultivate  the  child's  taste  and  to  direct  him  in  such  a  way 
that  he  will  discriminate  wisely  in  the  selection  of  reading  matter, 
that  he  will  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  what  he  reads,  and  that 
he  will  remember,  inwardly  digest,  and  reflect  on  the  ideas  which  he 
has  gained."    Discuss  and  outline  a  course  of  procedure. 

29.  Distinguish  between  criticism  and  fault-finding  and  de- 
duce laws  for  the  guidance  of  teachers. 

(To  be  continued  next  month.) 
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Teachebs^  Examinations. 

T1l«  qvMttcoMi  fiTMi  ia  thii  df p«rlm«nt  hftTe  beon  Mleoft^d  from  MP«n  luad  at  nonti 
t«Mdkfn' •aadMfumi  in  i6T«nJ  atetat.  The  aavwen  an  jMommxuj  vaggmtirt  rather 
tkMi  llnal,  tho  their  aoeoraoj  ean  be  depended  upon  as  fir  as  they  so. 

f4ew  York  State  Cliiif arm  6xani{nat{oti  Queetione* 

(Held  NoYember  19  and  13,  1908.) 

OSOGBJkPHT. 

1.   Give  two  reasons  why  it  is  warmer  in  smmner  than  in  winter. 

9.  Name  and  locate  four  great  river  systems  wMch  drain  the  greater  part  of 
the  United  States. 

8.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  the  region  of  the  great  lakes  and  indicate  by  name 
the  lakes^  the  connecting  water-courses,  and  the  location  of  five  great  commer- 
cial cities. 

4.  What  waters  border  on  the  peninsnla  of  (a)  Florida,  (b)  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, (c)   Alaska. 

5.  (a)  In  wliat  general  direction  do  the  highlands  of  southern  Europe  ex- 
tend?    (b)   Give  the  location  of  four  mountafii  chains  of  this  region. 

6.  (a)  Of  what  region  are  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian  sea  the  reservoirB? 
(b)  What  two  large  rivers  empty  into  the  Caspian?  (c)  Why  is  the  water 
of  these  seas  salt? 

7.  (a)  Name  three  leadins  commercial  products  of  South  America,  (b) 
Name  and  give  the  location  of  the  chief  export  dty  for  each  product 

8.  (a)  GlYe  the  location  of  the  PhiUppine  islands,  (b)  Name  the  largest 
two  islands,    (c)    Name  two  of  the  prindpal  cities. 

9.  (a)  By  what  bodies  of  water  is  the  grand  division  of  AfHca  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  eastern  continent?  (b)  How  does  its  coast  line  compare  in 
regularly  with  that  of  the  other  grand  divisions  of  the  eartii? 

10.  Wiiat  waters  surround    (a)   Manhattan  Island,    (b)   Long  Island? 


1.   (a)   The  sun's  rays  fall  to  the  earth  more  nearly  perpendicular  in  summer 
than  in  winter,    (b)   The  days  are  longer  in  summer. 

9.  (a)  Tlie  St  Lawrence  river  syston  drains  the  basin  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  Southeastern  Canada,  (b)  Tne  Mississippi  system  drains  the  land  lying 
between  the  Rodnr  mountains  on  the  west  and  the  Appalachian  ranoes  on  the 
east  Tlie  Colorado  system  drains  the  southern  part  of  the  Padflc  mpe.  Tbe 
Cdumbia  system  drains  the  northern  Pacific  slope. 

3.  See  ftny  good  geography. 

4.  (a)  Gulf  of  Medoo,  Florida  strait,  Atlantic  ocean,  (b)  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, Pacific  ocean,  (c)  Pacific  ocean,  Bering  sea,  Bering  strait,  Arctic 
ocean. 

6.  (a)  Nearly  east  and  west  (b)  The  Pyrenees  form  the  boundary  be- 
tween France  and  Spain.  The  Alps  form  the  mountain  center  of  southwest  Bo- 
rope.  The  Apennines  run  lengthwise  thru  the  peninsula  of  Italy.  The  Kar- 
patUan  mountains  separate  the  highlands  of  southern  Europe  fjram  the  great 
plains  f  artiier  east 

6.  (a)  Eastern  Russia  and  Turkestan,  (b)  The  Volga  and  tiie  Ural  rivers, 
(c)  The  seas  are  below  sea  level,  and  lose  uhAt  moisture  principally  by  evapo- 
ration. 

7.  Coffee;  diief  export  dty  Rio  de  Janeiro^  on  the  coast  of  BrailL  Hides 
and  wool  exported  from  Buenos  Aires,  a  port  of  Argentina.    Copper  and  niter, 

Tted  from  Iquique,  a  seaport  of  Chile, 
(a)   The  Pfiilippine  islands  are  southeast  of  China,    (b)  Tbe  two  largest 
islands  are  Lucon  and  Mindanao,    (c)   Manila  and  UoUo. 
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9.  (a)  Meditemnean  Ma*  Saa  canal,  Btd  sea.  Strait  of  Babel  Mandeb^ 
Gulf  or  Aden,  (b)  The  ooaat  line  Is  more  regular  tban  that  of  bbj  a&et 
grand  divlsioa. 

10.  (a)  East  rirer,  New  York  bay,  Hudson  xiver,  Hailem  liver.  (b)  East 
rlTer,  Long  Island  sound,  Atlantic  ocean. 

mTHOOS  AlTD  SCHOOL  MAXAOKMEWT. 

1.  Wbat  prdlminaiy  instruction  slxmld  be  giren  prqiaratoiy  to  tgartmig 
children  to  write  numbers  thru  the  use  of  the  Arabic  notationF 

9.  Is  much  gained  in  teadiing  history  wlien  a  pupil  learns  an  crent  but  knows 
nothing  of  the  time  of  its  occurrence?    Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

S.  Is  the  maxim  **  We  learn  to  do  by  doing  "  a  complete  truth?  Give  reason 
for  your  answer. 

4.  Mention  three  Instances  of  improper  use  of  drilL 

5.  There  Is  a  f eelinc^  more  or  less  general,  that  too  much  written  wock  li 
called  for  in  our  schools.    Give  three  valid  objections  that  are  made. 

6.  Name  five  proper  incentives  to  be  used  for  stimulating  pupils  to  attiia 
excellence  In  school  woik. 

7.  Name  three  conditions  of  the  school-room  essential  to  good  health. 

8.  In  teaching  beginners  to  read,  what  Is  the  first  thing  to  be  aooompHsbed? 
Give  reason  for  your  answer. 

9.  State  what  benefits  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  a  wdl-choaen  Iflnaiy. 

10.  Certain  methods  or  devices  are  sometimes  used  hr  a  teacher  with  great 
success  for  a  timc^  after  wliidi  they  are  no  longer  effective.   Why? 


1.  Children  should  be  tausht  to  count  up  to  say  about  twenty,  and  they 
should  be  able  to  use  and  apjuy  sinqple  processes  of  additkm  and  suiitiaction  it 
concrete  examples^ 

8.  Knowledge  to  be  In  anv  sense  complete  must  be  understood  In  its  reiotlaa 
to  other  knowledge.  Considerable  may  be  learned  of  ethics  and  other  outside 
subjects  from  learning  of  isolated  events,  but  histoir  as  Ustoiy  requires  knowi- 
edge  of  events  in  their  relation  to  what  precedes  ana  wtiat  follows. 

8.  It  is  a  complete  trutii  so  far  as  it  soes.  We  do  learn  to  do  by  doin^  but 
we  do  not  learn  everything  by  doing.  VTt  learn  trcm  the  words^  deeds^  and  es- 
periences  of  others. 

4.  Too  mudi  drill  will  destroy  interest  DrUl  dioold  be  given  only  on  es- 
sentials.   It  should  be  a  means,  not  an  end. 

^  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  do  so  much  writing.  It  makes  unnecessary  woik 
for  the  teacher.    It  is  a  nervous  strain  on  pupils  because  oi  its  sameness. 

6.  Desire  to  know,  desire  to  please  paients,  desire  to  conquer  what  is  dift- 
cult,  future  usefulness  to  the  world,  wini  to  do  wdl  what  is  undertaken. 
7.  Good  ventilation,  good  light,  proper  seats. 

a  Get  the  children  interested. 

9.  They  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  They  Includes  Possibility  of  re- 
ferring to  books  outside  the  r^^ulsr  text  books;  givins  pupils  a  taste  for  good 
literature;  maldng  pupils  fami&ar  with  the  book  woridC  etc.,  etc 

10.  Pupils  get  nrad  of  the  same  devtees— something  new  must  constantly  be 
employed. 


1.  State  briefly  the  theoiy  of  the  structure,  or  constitution,  of  matter. 

9.  Describe  land  and  sea  brecMS  and  state  the  cause  of  each. 

S.  Compare  the  scale  of  Uie  Centigrade  thermometer  with  that  of  tiie  Fsb- 
renheit  as  to  (a)  the  making  of  the  fixed  pdnts,  (b)  the  relative  value  of 
their  degrees. 

4.  (a)  How  is  the  transmission  of  sounds  tlum  floors  lessened?  (b) 
What  principle  of  pl^sics  is  involved? 

5.  (a)  Name  the  two  metals  that  are  considered  the  best  conductors  of  dee- 
tridty.  (b)  Will  a  solid  rod  conduct  more  dectrid^  than  a  tube  of  the  some 
diameter?    (c)   Give  reasons  for  your  answer  to  (b). 
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6.  (ft)   What  is  ft  mirror?    (b)   Mention  two  kindB.    (c)   Qtft  the  law  of 
the  reflection  of  li^^ 

7.  State  two  laws  of  magnetic  attraction. 

8.  Find  the  weight  of  six  cubic  feet  of  corlc,  its  specific  grayity  being  JM. 

9.  Define    (a)   machine^    (b)   lever,    (c)   inclined  plane. 

10.  The  report  of  a  gon  was  heard  6  seconds  after  Its  flash  was  seen.    How 
^ar  away  was  the  gon? 


1.  Matter,  according  to  the  generally  accepted  theory,  is  made  np  of  small 
particles,  cadled  molecules,  whidi  are  in  constant  motion,  and  wlifdi  do  not 
actoally  tondi  each  other.  Each  moiecole  is  made  up  of  atoms,  wUdi  are  of  a 
different  diaracter  from  the  molecules  —  that  is  from  the  matter  itself. 

9.  The  surface  of  the  land  becomes  warmer  in  the  daytime  than  the  snrfaee 
of  the  water.  'Ihe  warm  air  rises,  allowing  the  cooler  air  from  the  sea  to  take 
Its  i»lace.  This  is  a  sea  breeM.  During  the  night  the  land  oools  faster  than  tiie 
water.  The  wanner  air  from  the  water  rises,  and  the  cool  air  tnm  tiie  land 
takes  its  place.    This  is  a  land  breeM. 

8.  The  Centigrade  thermometer  is  marked  lero  at  fleering  point,  100^  at 
tMiilIng  pohit.  The  Fahrenheit  has  freeihig  pohit  mariced  88'',  its  boOfng 
point  9100.    As  a  result,  one  degree  Fahrenheit  Is  5-0  of  a  degree  CeotignMle. 

4.  (a)  Sound  thru  floors  is  deadened  by  the  use  of  some  material  of  a 
different  diaracter  from  the  boards,  sudi  as  fdt  or  sawdust  (b)  The  soond 
passes  thru  the  floor  in  waves.  The  different  material  breaks  the  continni^  of 
the  wares,  and  thus  deadens  the  sound. 

6.  (a)  Copper  and  silver,  (b  and  c)  A  sdid  rod  will  oondoct  moire  cmnoit 
electriieHy  than  a  tube  of  equal  diameter,  probably  because  eadi  moiecole  of  tiie 
conductor  is  polarised;  the  more  molecules,  tiie  more  eleetridly.  For  frletknal 
ciectridly  the  tube  would  be  as  valuable  as  the  rod,  because  such  deetrldty 
is  given  off  fhMn  the  surface  onty. 

6.  (a)  An  object  whose  sorfaoe  reflects  beams  of  llg^  osed  ordinaiiltf  to 
view  what  can  not  be  seen  directiy.  (b)  Convex  and  concave,  (c)  The  aagio 
of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection. 

7.  Like  poles  repd  each  other;  unlike  pedes  attract  eadi  other.  The  foiee 
eurted  is  mversdy  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

8.  99J3SMxM=S»M  lbs. 

9.  (a)  A  production  for  utilising  or  applvins  power,  (b)  An  inflfj^i^  bar 
movable  about  a  flzed  axis,  or  fulmun,  (c)  A  smooth  horiaontal  surface  !»- 
dined  to  another  horiaontal  surface. 

10.  1090x5=5450  ft 


Our  fathers'  GodI  from  out  whose  hand 

The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand. 

We  meet  to-day,  united  ftree^ 

And  loyal  to  our  land  and  lliee^ 

To  thank  lliee  for  the  era  don^ 

And  trust  Thee  for  the  opening  one. 

— JoBir  GunruLiv  Wsr 
1.  Quote  from  the  above  stanaa  a  strong  figurative  expression. 
9,  In  the  last  two  lines,  name  the  four  woras  tliat  should  be  made  the  : 
cnmhatic. 

8.  Give  five  words  in  iHddi  ai  is  used,  having  the  sound  of  long  a. 
4.  Give  five  words  in  whidi  ph  is  used,  having  the  sound  of  /. 
5.-8.  Indicate  by  division  into  syllables,  hv  marks  of  accent  and  of  i , 

the  proper  pronunciation  of  each  of  the  ndlowtng  wordst    DmUth,  fniOi 
ItdUm,  indmitry,  $uam§,  rMomm^nd,  pig^cm,  cudg$l,  b€mma,  Mfufpoffs. 

7.  What  sdectkms  should  be  read  in  (a)  stow  tim^  (b)  fast  time? 

a  What  is  the  aroUmd  and  for  what  purpose  is  it  usedP 

9.  (a)  Give  in  one  or  more  sentences  an  illustration  of  an  emi»liatlc  sv^ 
eeislon  of  particulars,  or  of  an  emphatic  repetition,  (b)  Marie  its  imeetiQii. 
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10.  Name  three  ways  ot  rendering  worda  emphatic^  and  fllivtrate 


1.  Ths  emUurUi  fall  Uks  graim  of  $cmd. 

d.   Themk,  done,  iru$t,  opominff. 

8.  Brain,  grain*  main,  bait 

4.  Phonic,  phial,  philology,  photography,  phantooL 
5-6.  See  any  good  dictionary. 
7.    (a)   Slow  time  should  be  employed  when  the  though  needs  to  be 


upon,   (b)    Fast  time  may  be  used  to  express  excitement,  or  where  the 
or  the  hearer  are  to  be  carried  forward  as  quickly  as  possible. 

8l  The  orotund  Is  a  rich,  full  reading  tone.    It  is  used  to  describe  or  espioi 
what  Is  great.  In  nature,  thought  or  life. 
9.  **  O  thou  child  of  manv  prayers  I 

Life  hath  qulcksanos, — life  hath  snares  P* 
**  Theiis  not  to  make  rmly. 
Theirs  not  to  reason  fniy, 
Theiis  but  to  do  and  dile.* 
10.    (a)    Special  fdrce  of  Tolce  In  reading:   **  A  thing  of  b^atUjf  Is  a  jsf 
for§v&r, 

(b)  Use  of  CTcJamationt  O  Ubertyl  Ubertyl  how  many  crimes  axe  oob- 
mitted  in  thy  name. 

(c)  Rhetorical  pause:   "On  their  own  merits  || modest  i 

(Held  January  14  and  16,  liWi.) 


1.  How  much  must  be  added  to  one  hundred  twenty-flTe  tboosandfiis  to  make 
one  hundred  twenlj  and  five  thoosandths?    Siqpiess  your  answer  In  words. 

fl.  Find  the  quotient  of  the  least  common  multq>le  of  all  the  e?en  dIgRs 
difided  by  their  greatest  common  divisor. 

9.  Two  boat  crews  row  a  mile  race.  One  rows  90  strokes  a  minute^  and  desa 
90  ft  a  stroke;  the  other  rows  99  stndces  a  minute  and  dears  SB  ft.  a  strolB. 
How  far  ahead  will  the  winnhig  boat  be  when  It  passes  the  mile  limitP 

4.  Find  the  cost  of  ezcaTatlng  a  cellar  90ftDyMftby0ft«t9O  eosb  a 
cubic  yard. 

5.  Find  the  amount  of  a  note  for  9040  at  9Vi  per  cent  interest,  dated 
Januanr  %  1009»  and  due  Jan.  14. 

6.  If  a  markrtman  so  adjusts  his  weights  as  to  seH  15^  oonees  for  a  povA 
(a)  what  per  cent  does  he  take  by  fraud;  (b)  how  mudi  Is  a  man  deftoanded 
who  pays  a  bill  of  976? 

7.  (a)  Find  the  number  of  board  feet  in  90  Joists  8x9  and  14  ft.  long,  (b) 
Find  the  cost  of  the  same  at  910  per  M. 

8.  (a)  What  per  cent,  of  a  pound  ATOirdupois  Is  a  pound  Tnyt  (b)  Wbi 
per  cent  ot  an  ounce  Avoirdupois  Is  an  ounce  ?rray  ? 

0.  Find  the  distance  between  the  opposite  comets  of  a  rectangular  kt  60  ft. 
by  66  ft  0  In. 

10.  If  ten  men  can  ezcaTate  a  cdler  14  ft  by  19  ft  and  7  ft  deep  in  a  glfca 
tlme^  how  many  men  wHl  be  required  to  ezcaTate  In  the  same  time  a  ceOar  ef 
double  the  length  and  breadth  with  the  same  depth?  NoBt  Solve  by  pio> 
portion. 


1.  One  hundred  nineteen  and  dgfat  hundred  and  serenty-Ave  thoosandths. 

9.  19. 

9.  99.469-9  feet 

4.  9190. 

6.  91.19. 

7.  96.79. 
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9.  9336  fett. 

10.  3638  men. 

OEOOKAPHT. 

1.  (a)  Distinguish  between  rotation  and  revolution  as  applied  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  earth,  (b)  What  circles  of  tiie  earth  are  determined  by  its 
rotaticm? 

9.  (a)  Name  in  order  of  sise  the  four  islands  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  (b) 
What  is  the  government  of  eadi? 

8.  Make  a  sketch  map  of  California  indicating  (a)  coast  line»  (b)  principal 
rivers;  locate  its  (c)  capital*  (d)  chief  seaport 

4.  (a)  What  two  rivers  unite  to  form  the  Ohio?  (b)  What  city  is  at  the 
place  of  union?    (c)  For  what  is  this  city  noted? 

5.  (a)  What  country  of  South  America  includes  the  greater  part  of  the 
Orinoco  basin?    ^b)  Name  the  two  chief  cities  of  this  country. 

6.  Name  and  give  the  location  of  four  important  peninsulas  of  Europe. 

7.  (a)  Sketch  the  outline  of  Africa,  (b)  Locate  on  this  sketch  the  equator 
and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

8.  (a)  Name  and  give  the  location  of  the  two  most  productive  provinces  of 
Australia,    (b)   Name  the  capital  dky  and  state  an  important  eiport  of  eadi. 

9.  Define  (a)  erosion;  (b)  detritus;  (c)  coil;  (d)  dunes. 


1.  (a)  RoUtion  is  the  daily  motion;  the  revolution,  the  yearly,  (b)  Kifjht 
and  day  depend  on  rotatton.    Circles  about  the  earth  are  arbitrary. 

9.  Cuba,  liaiti,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico.  Cuba,  independent;  Haiti,  indqpcn- 
dent;  Jamaica  bdongs  to  Eng^d;  Porto  Rico  bdonos  to  the  United  States. 

5.  (a)  Personal  answer,  (b)  Sacramento^  San  <HMquin  and  Salinas,  (c) 
Sacramento,    (d)  San  Frandsco. 

4.  (a)  Monongahela  and  Allegheny,  (b)  Pittsburg,  (c)  Iron  manufac- 
turers. 

6.  (a)   Veneiuela.    Tb)     Caracas  and  Valencia. 

6.  Norway  and  Sweaen,  north  of  Denmark,  east  of  Russian  Baltic  Den- 
mark, south  of  Norway,  separates  Baltic  from  Atlantic  Spain,  southwestern 
extremity  of  Europe.    Balkan  peninsula,  southeastern  eztrend^  of  Europe. 

7.  Personal  answer. 

&  (a)  New  South  Wales  and  '^Hctoria.  They  are  in  tiie  southeastern  part 
of  the  island,    (b)   Sydney,  wool;  Mdboumc^  wheat 

9.  (a)  Hie  process  embodied  in  the  forms  of  surface  variation,  (b)  Loose 
fragments  or  particles  of  rock^  wliether  angular  or  water-worn,  (c)  Finely 
divided  rock  material  mixed  with  decayed  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  (d)  A 
ridge  or  hill  of  loose  drifting  sand. 

AxnxcAir  Hisioar. 
1.    (a)   What  name  did  the  Dutch  apply  to  their  territory  in  North  America? 
^^   On  what  discovery  did  they  base  thcdr  claim  to  this  territcoy? 

(a)  Name  three  EngUshmen  eadi  of  wliom  received  a  n^  grant  of 
territory  and  founded  a  colony  in  America,  (b)  State  the  motive  for  the 
founding  of  each  of  these  colonies. 

5.  State  the  substance  of  a  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
that  was  a  compromise  (a)  on  the  question  of  slavery;  (b)  between  the  large 
and  small  states. 

4.  Give  the  name  of  the  man  under  whose  leadership  Qudbec  was  (a) 
founded,  (b)  captured  during  the  Frendi  wars,  (c)  unsuccessfully  attacked 
durinff  the  Revolutkm. 

5.  Explain  the  terms  JETstHflNi  and  T(Hy  as  used  during  the  Revolution. 

0.  In  what  year  of  the  Revolutionary  War  did  the  British  evacuate  (a) 

Boston,  (b)  New  York?    (c)  SUte  why  they  evacuated  eadi  of  these  cities. 

7.   (a)   In  whose  administration  and  upon  whose  reoommendation  was  a 
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United  Stetci  bank  first  esteblishedP    (b)  What  Preddcut  vetoed  the  biQ  for 
the  renewal  ot  the  diaiter  of  this  bankP 

8.  (a)  What  Enffliahmaii  flnt  sailed  along  the  coast  of  California?  (b)  To 
niiat  countries  has  CaUfomia  since  belonged?  (c)  When  was  it  admitted  iolo 
the  Union? 

9.  Give  a  brief  aoooont  of  the  services  of  David  G.  Famgat  doling  tite 
avil  War. 

10.  (a)  How  many  amendments  hare  been  added  to  the  constitatian  onoe 
the  Civil  War?    (b)  Mention  two  results  secured  hj  these  amendments. 

▲vswns. 

1.   (a)   New  Netherlands,    (b)    Discoveries  made  by  Henrik  Hndaon. 

9.  (a)  William  Penn,  Lord  Baltimore*  Sir  Georce  Carteret,  (b)'  Penn^- 
vanla  f oonded  as  an  asylum  for  the  Qoakers.  Maryland  founded  as  an  ai^liD 
for  English  Catholics.    New  Jersey  gave  equal  rights  to  all  religioiiB. 

8.  (a)  Each  state  to  hav^e  two  votes  in  Senate  and  the  number  of  votes  is 
the  South  to  dqpend  on  population,  (b)  A  slave  was  to  count  as  tfaree-fifQ0 
of  a  unit  of  population,    llie  trade  was  to  be  allowed  to  oontinae  until  1806. 

4.  {a)   Champlain.    (b)  General  Wolfe,    (c)    Montgomery. 

5.  (a)  Hessian  was  tne  term  applied  to  Biltuh  mercenaries  who  were  hind 
of  the  Prince  of  Hesse  CasscL  (b)  TVny  was  applied  to  inhabitants  of  cokmiei 
wlw  supported  tlie  king. 

0.  (a)  1770»  as  the  result  of  surrender  of  General  Howe,  (b)  In  17BS;  a» 
result  of  the  trealy  of  Paris. 

7.  (a)  Washington's^  upon  reoommcndation  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  (b) 
Andrew  Jadoon. 

8.  (a)  Sir  Francis  Drake,     (b)  Spain,  Mexico^  United  Stotes.     (c)  1850. 

9.  Canture  of  New  Orleans.  Bombarded  Vicksburg.  Port  Hudson  cap- 
tured.   Cainpaign  aninst  Mobile. 

10.  (a)   Inree;    (o)  Abolition  of  slavery;  suffhtge  given  the  negroes. 

CIVIL  OOVBUmBlTT. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  (a)  eminent  domain,  (b)  habeas  corpus,  (c)  dvfl 
service  reform? 

0.  Mention  two  purposes  for  wliich  (a)  town  taxes  are  levied  (b)  ooim^ 


S.  Give  the  different  steps  by  which  a  bill  introduced  into  the  state  legislsboe 
may  become  a  law. 

4.  What  are  the  provisions  of  the  state  constitution  as  to  the  Uentensst 
governor  of  this  sUte  in  regard  to  (a)  digiUli^,  (b)  term  of  ofilce,  (c)  salsir? 

5.  In  which  brandi  of  the  sUte  government  are  tiie  oiBcers  dected  (a)  for  toe 
longest  term,  (b)  for  the  shortest  term?    Give  reason  for  such  provision. 

6.  (a)   What  is  the  term  of  office  of  iudoes  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  Stotes;  (b)  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  sUte  of  New  York? 

7.  (a)  How  are  new  stetes  admittea  into  the  Union?    (b)  How  is  a  terzitoiy 
tresented  in  Congress? 

(a)  What  is  impeachment?    (b)  Which  house  of  Congress  has  ttie  iok 
power  of  impeachment? 

9.    (a)     In  what  body  is  the  legislative  authority  of  a  dty  vested?    (b)  How 
are  members  of  that  body  chosen? 

What  is  (a)  constitutional  law.  (b)  stotute  law.  (c)  common  law? 


"i: 


10. 

1.  (a)  Right  of  government  to  take  private  property  for  public  purposes 
(b)  Right  to  know  cause  of  imprisonment  (c)  The  movement  againrt  tbe 
spoils  svstem. 

9,  Highways  and  support  of  town  poor.    County  expenses  and  stete  tax. 

5.  Committee  ot  houses  printed,  read  three  times,  voted  on  in  house;  same 
procedure  in  senate^  signed  by  governor. 

4  and  5.    Local  queraons. 

6.  (a)  During  life  on  good  behavior,    (b)  Fourteen  years. 
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7.  (a)  Bj  act  of  Congress,  (b)  Bj  one  delegate^  who  xoaj  debate  but 
not  yote. 

8.  (a)  Impeachment,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  a  charge 
made  in  writrng  hv  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes  to  the  Senate  against  a  ciyil 
officer  of  tlie  United  States,    (b)  The  House  of  RepresentatiTes^ 

9.  (a)    Board  of  aldermen  or  a  common  ooundL    (b)  By  a  goieral  election, 
la    (a)  It  is  the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  constitution,    (b)  Tlhe  law  in  the 

statute  books  or  codes  of  governments,    (c)  It  is  the  law  as  laid  down  by  courts. 

PHYHOLOOT. 

1.  How  may  the  presence  of  mineral  matter  in  a  bone  be  determined? 

d.  What  is  meant  by  (a)  a  flexor  muscle^  (b)  an  extensor?  (c)  Give  an 
example  of  each. 

8.  In  the  process  of  insalivation,  wliat  chmiiral  change  takes  place  in  portloiis 
of  the  food? 

4.  Give  the  location  of  (a)  the  abdominal  cavi^,  (b)  the  thoracic  cavitr. 

6.  Namc^  describe,  and  give  the  location  of  the  dif  f  ercot  valves  of  the  lieart 
0.  Mention  some  of  the  dancers  of  usins  alcohol  as  a  stimulant. 

7.  (a)  Give  the  location  of  uie  lungs  ana  diaphragm,  (b)  Explain  how  the 
diajwagm  aids  in  the  process  of  breathing. 

8.  Mention  the  chief  value  of  (a^  carbonaceous  foods;  (b)  nitroflenons. 

9.  (a)  Describe  the  structure  or  a  hair,  (b)  In  wliat  way  do  mt  eyelashes 
bdp  to  protect  the  eyes? 

10.  (a)  Whidi  portions  of  the  t<Higue  are  most  higlihr  sensitive  to  taste? 
(b)  What  oonditioDS  of  the  mouth  interfere  with  the  taste? 


<i 


(b)   One  tliat  lengthens  and  extends. 


(b)    Part  of  trunk  above 


1.  By  bnmins^  which  leaves  lime. 
9.   (a)   One  that  shortens  and  bends. 
Bicqps  and  trioqps. 
Stardi  is  changed  to  sucar. 
4.   (a)   Part  of  trunk  hdaw  the  diaphragm, 
diaphragm. 

6.  Amvvent,  similunar,  tricuspid,  and  mitraL  Between  aarides  and  vcnbi- 
cics  are  valves,  wliose  upper  edges  are  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls 
at  tlie  upper  margin  of  tne  ventricle.  Tliese  flaps  are  somewhat  triangular,  and 
have  strongs  whiter  tendinous  cords  extending  from  their  edges  and  imder 
surfaces  to  the  walls  of  the  ventricle  bdow. 

9.  Destroys  tissue  and  deranges  bodily  ftmctions. 

7.  (a)  Tbft  lungs  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax;  tiie  diaphragm  Is  the 
dividing  wall  betimn  diest  cavity  ana  abdomen,  (b)  Increases  and  <«m»nifhpf 
siie  of  diest. 

8.  U)   Give  heat    (b)  Make  tissue. 

9.  (a)  Hairs  are  outgrowths  of  the  epidermis,  but  are  deeply  embedded  in 
thedennis.  They  are  supplied  with  blood  at  the  roots  and  musdes.  (b)  Serve 
as  curtains  to  keq>  out  too  strong  light 

10.  (a)   Back  and  front    (b)  If  the  mouth  is  dry  it  is  dtOcult  to  taste. 


9  necessary 

3  assurance 

4  1ivdihood 

5  instantaneous 
eboUet 

7  pursuance 

8  Roosevelt 
.  9  rcserfoir 

10  ambulance 

11  fraudulent 
19 


IS  apparent 

14  installatioo 

15  chastise 

16  allegiance 

17  SBieoBor 

18  sensitive 

19  tenement 

90  susceptible 

91  larceny 

99  transferred 
9S  correspondence 
94  coerdon 


50  unavoidable 


96  attorn^ 

96  descendants 

97  rebuttal 

98  metallic 

99  rdapse 
90  aggrieved 
81  '\^eKuda 
89  consummated 
88  aspirant 

94  terrific 
86  commissary 
86  appearance 


87 
88 

89 
40 
41 
49 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
46 


eminence 
tangible 
diversion 
pillaging 


49  biennial 


diargeable 

nuisance 

sarsaparilla 

assistant 

troUey 

occurrence 

potatoes 
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Current  Notes. 

So€ktf  of  64 ucatfoml  Rcacarcb^ 

On  February  18,  the  Society  of  Educational  Research  hdd  ib 
annual  meeting  in  New  York  University.  The  occasion  was  verr 
gratifying,  and  revealed  a  widespread  interest  in  the  pmpoaes  of 
the  organisation.  Nine  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
represented  by  members  in  attendance.  Letters  of  regret  were  re- 
ceived firom  a  number  of  city  superintendents,  principals,  and  col- 
lege presidents  in  seven  other  states. 

Dr.  Addison  B.  Poland,  the  retiring  president,  reviewed  the 
society ^s  work  for  the  past  year.  The  secretary  gave  an  analysis 
of  the  membership  and  the  financial  support  given  to  the  seientifie 
inv^tigations  undertaken  thus  far.  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice,  the  director 
of  the  bureau  of  research,  maintained  by  the  society,  presented  an 
outline  of  his  work,  and  a  summary  of  the  condusions  to  which  he 
had  been  carried  by  it,  as  regards  the  chief  problems  of  public  edu- 
cation. He  also  described  the  details  of  the  plan  followed  by  him, 
in  tabulating  the  data  gathered  by  personal  investigation.  An  ab- 
stract of  his  talk  will  be  published  in  these  pages  at  a  later  date. 
Professor  Thomdike,  of  Teachers  College,  spoke  vigorously  upon 
the  possibility  and  plans  of  testing  the  results  of  the  t^'iarhing  of 
geography. 

Prin.  William  McAndrew,  of  the  Girls*  Technical  High  sdiool, 
Manhattan,  was  elected  president,  and  Supt.  W.  H.  Elson,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  vice-president.  The  appointment  of  Dr. 
J.  M.  Rice  as  director  of  research  was  made  permanent.  Ossian 
Lang  was  re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer.  Dr.  Poland,  Supt 
Charles  W.  Deane,  of  Bridgeport,  Prin.  O.  P.  Comman,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Supt.  Henry  Snyder,  of  Jersey  City,  and  Supt.  Randall 
Spaulding,  of  Montdair — ^were  chosen  members  of  the  executive 
committee  for  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years  respectively.  A 
fuller  report  will  have  to  be  deferred  till  after  the  Atlanta  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence. 


Cext-Bodt  Royattfcs  #f  CeacberSt 

Controller  Grout  is  working  hard  to  humiliate  Dr.  W.  H.  Max- 
well,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  New   York  city.     Various 
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iBvestigations  have  been  set  on  foot,  many  of  them  laudable  in  ap- 
pearance, to  prove  the  latter  unfit  for  continuance  in  office.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  superintendent's  term  of  office  is  drawing  to 
a  dose  and  an  election  is  near  at  hand.  One  result  of  the  personal 
attack  is  a  text-book  bill  introduced  into  the  state  senate  prohibiting 
New  York  city  teachers  from  receiving  royalties  upon  such  books 
written  by  them  as  are  used  in  the  local  public  schools.  The  bill  is 
of  course  directed  primarily  against  the  head  of  the  school  system, 
but  its  effect  will  be  a  severe  blow  to  a  number  of  the  most  efficient 
teachers  in  the  system. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  dissuade  qualified  and  ambi- 
tious teachers  from  writing  text-books.  The  schools  can  only  be 
benefited  by  the  special  efforts  these  teachers  devote  to  the  cause 
of  pedagogic  improvement.  Every  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  render  the  experience  of  the  most  efficient  available  to  all.  The 
United  States  government  found  long  since  that  it  was  a  short- 
sighted policy  to  prevent  employes  from  utilizing  their  spare  time 
in  making  contributions  in  the  shape  of  patented  improvements  or 
copyrighted  books.  It  seems  that  the  navy  department  forbade, 
at  one  time,  the  acceptance  of  royalties  from  inventions  by  officers 
under  its  jurisdiction.  The  result  was  a  barrenness  of  new  ideas. 
The  government  was  the  loser. 

The  teacher  who  makes  the  special  studies  prerequisite  to  the 
writing  of  an  acceptable  text-book  upon  any  subject,  becomes  him- 
self a  better  teacher  by  reason  of  these  extra  efforts.  The  school 
system  is  benefited  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  of  the  indi- 
vidual teachers.  It  is  a  rule  of  wisdom,  therefore,  to  lend  every  en- 
couragement to  the  making  of  these  extra  efforts.  Indeed  a  city 
itself  could  well  afford  to  pay  a  royalty  to  every  teacher  who  has 
produced  a  needed  text-book.  The  bill  passed  by  the  New  York 
state  senate,  depriving  such  teachers  of  all  expectation  of  reason- 
able comi>ensation  in  the  shape  of  royalties  is  a  piece  of  intellectual 
myopia,  if  not  sheer  perversity. 

There  is  some  show  of  justice  in  the  suggestion  that  those 
charged  with  the  selection  or  introduction  of  text-books  should  nqt 
be  allowed  any  royalties  from  sales  influenced  by  them.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  forbid  the  buying  of  an  author's 
books,  by  the  author,  with  the  money  of  a  schod^  community  for  hif 
personal  emolument.    For  it  is  possible  that  a  publisher  may  issue 
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a  book  because  it  will  sell  in  sufficently  large  orders  by  reason  of  u 
author's  control  of  a  purchasing  machinery  without  reference  to  the 
intrinsic  quality  of  that  book.  But  the  most  extravagant  stretdiing 
of  the  limit  contained  in  such  a  suspicion  cannot  cover  tlie  case  rf 
a  subordinate  teacher  who  has  produced  a  book.  This  teacher  hsf 
no  final  voice  in  the  adoption  of  books.  Usually  the  board  of  e^ 
cation,  the  superintendent,  or  both  in  conjunction  cbntiol  tke 
buying  of  books.  If  a  teacher's  product  is  chosen  the  infercoa 
is  justified  that  it  is  an  exceptionally  good  book.  A  prophet  hat 
as  elsewhere  is  not  apt  to  be  unduly  favored  in  his  own  town.  Hk 
adoption  of  his  book  by  his  superintendent  and  board  may  osaallj 
be  taken  as  argument  sufficient  to  prove  its  helpfulness. 

The  lay  world  considers  teachers  as  a  class  unusually  sensitin 
and  even  techy.  Let  us  hope,  let  us  pray,  that  this  criticism  is 
unjustified.  In  the  present  salary  agitation  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  no  peevishness  should  weaken  the  really  strong  argu- 
ments teachers  have  on  their  side. 
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encouraging  Uiords  from  HpprcdatfTc  Readere. 

Supt  J.  Fajooulxkb,  of  Springfidd,  Mo.,  Qty  Schools  writes,  *"  Eoucatioval 
FouiniATioirs  is  Med  with  good  tilings.  We  think  it  very  superior.  Tmt 
School  Jovbjtal  is  no  whit  behind  it  It  contains  the  wery  cream  of  good 
things.  I  most  heartily  congratulate  you  on  your  success  in  getting  up  master- 
pieces for  teachers.  Go  on  with  your  good  work.  If  you  do  not  reap  your 
reward  in  this  world  you  will  in  the  next" 


It  seems  to  me  that  EoucATioirAL  Fouvdatioks  are  better  this  year  than 
«Ter  before,  and  I  have  taken  them  since  their  first  issue.  Of  all  the  educa^ 
iional  periodicals  that  come  to  my  table  this  little  magasine  is,  probab]^,  the 
most  hdpful  to  me.      Chablis  C.  Robbbts,  Prin.  P.  a  95»  New  York  U^. 


I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  think  the  Educatiokal  FovvnAxioirs 
is  the  best  thine  for  the  teacher  or  superintendent  wlio  would  be  a  growing 
man  in  the  profession.  A  Maine  Superintendent 


An  influential  teacher  in  the  South  writes,  **  I  have  some  classes  in  education 
this  year  and  as  the  course  in  Edvcatiokai.  Foukdatiokb  is  so  venr  good  I 
advised  them  to  subscribe.  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  favor  of  vour  educational 
papers.  I  believe  it  is  mostly  due  to  the  strength  I  received  from  your  course 
mapped  out  for  the  educational  dass  of  last  year  and  year  before  last  that  I 
-am  enabled  to  instruct  a  class  in  educatkm  now,  myself.  I  have  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  three  or  four  of  your  papers  for  more  than  ten  years.  While  I  have 
read  others,  I  have  received  more  real  solid  help  from  yours." 


Jaios  K.  Bbck,  Superintendent  of  Bloomington  City  Schools,  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  sayst  **!  find  BovcAxiDirAL  FomrnATioirs  suggestive^  substantial,  and 
hclpfuL"^ 


Sujpit  Fbbd.  L.  Tkomvsok,  of  Macon,  Maoon  Co.,  Mo,  sayst  "  EmrcAxiDVAL 
FomniATioirs  is  superior  to  anytliing  else  I  read." 


I  am  a  subscriber  to  a  number  of  educational  periodicali,  and  wliile  I  con- 
eede  the  meritorioas  features  eadi  possesses,  I  must  concede  that  Bdvcatiov al 
FoumATunrs  is  preeminently  at  the  head  of  them  alL  Its  treatment  of  educap- 
tlonal  qoestioiis  Is  philosophical;  the  true  pedagosdc  principles  underiying  and 
permeating  cvety  subject  it  discusses,  so  that  ue  reader  is  impreased  with 
every  line  be  reads.  He  cannot  fail  to  reach  profitable  conclusions  regarding 
the  great  aims  of  the  profession  of  the  teacher— what  this  is,  and  what  ft 
csn  aooompUsh  under  proper  conditions. 

If  a  teacher  has  no  ideals  to  prompt  and  cuida  him  in  his  profession  I 
believe  that  Bdvcatiokal  FouvnAnovs  will  lead  him  into  possession  of  some^ 
as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  read  it  without  f edfaig  a  new  inspiration  for  pro- 
fessional progress.  J.  F.  Cubbav. 
■  *  »,  MotUm 


JSurt,  Ntb,  of  Lancaster,  Wis. :  **I  am  much  pleased  with  the  improvement  in 
EniTCATioirAL  FouvDATiovs,  and  hope  to  see  the  magaitne  in  general  use  among 
the  teachers  of  the  county.'* 
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Education  Through  Nature 

By  John  P.  Munson,  Ph.D. 

Tbii  work  oontains  comptote  and  clear  dlrectioiiB  f <?^ 
the  ffoidABoe  of  teachan  In  nature  study.  CnneBt  natrnc 
atiuj^  literature,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  facts  of  natnn 
8tady»  f aOa  to  aid  the  teacher  in  two  important  dif&c 
ties  where  help  aeeniB  to  be  moat  needed,  namely.  ( 
many  teachers  fail  to  gran>  the  real  significance  and  ii 
portance  of  the  sabjeet.  (2)  they  do  not  know  how 
handle  the  sabjeet,— how  to  b^g^in,  how  to  continne,  asd 
how  to  end  the  stody  of  an  object.  The  author  aims  to 
remove  these  diffieolties.  The  book  has  not  been  loftk 
too  scientific,  bat  combines  the  best  features  of  tj»^ 
newest  methods.    $1.25  net;  postage,  10  cents. 

Kellogg's  How  to  Teach  Nature  Study 

The  best  short  book  in  practical  Nature  Study,  written  in  the  author's  moft 
helpful  style.  He  explains  m  a  Tery  simple  and  logical  way  the  general  methods 
that  may  oe  employed  to  arouse  the  child's  interest  in  Nature.  This  is  followed 
by  a  chapter  on  special  methods,  with  appropriate  sunestlons  for  each  schoc^ 
month.  A  series  of  illustrations  of  charts  from  ' '  How  te  Make  Charts  "  Is  a  feature 
of  this  work,  thus  supplying  the  teacher  with  valuable  material  for  explaining  tbe 
shape,  size,  and  arrangement  of  flowers  and  leaves;  also  illustrating  the  manner 
in  which  a  simple  field  flower  can  be  used  in  a  design.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  of 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  teacher.    Price,  2Sc.  postpaid. 


Payne's  Nature  Study 

By  Franh  O.  Payne 

This  is  the  book  that  teachers  need  to  help  them.    It  covers  a  fidd  note 
cupied  by  any  other  and  is  indispensable  to  any  one  who  would  be  highly 
hi  this  work.    Illustrated.    Cloth,  12mo.    SOc,  postage,  8c 

How^  to  Teach  Series 

This  series  of  books  gives  in  compact  form  the  latest  and  best  methods  tf 
teaching.  They  are  written  from  the  sdiool-room  standpohit  and  contain  jtut  tbe 
help  teachers  most  need.    All  are  well  printed  on  good  paper,  fully  illustnted, 


[  uniformly  bound  hi  flexible  cloth  covers.    Price,  2Sc.  each. 
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VoL  XV.,  APRIL,  1904.  No.  8. 

H  eood  Qrban  8choct  Organtzatfon*^ 

BHE  question  as  to  the  best  organization  of  an  urban 
school  system  forms  the  most  important  subject  in 
education  now  under  discussion  before  the  American 
people,  because  the  people  are  coming  to  live  in  cities, 
and  the  urban  schools  will  henceforth  educate  a  large 
proportion  of  American  children.  The  problem  is  how  to  man- 
age well  the  public  schools  df  a  great  city.  In  what  I  have  to 
say  upon  this  subject  I  shall  confine  myself  to  things  which  have 
actually  been  done  in  our  country.  I  propose  to  report  to  you 
how  a  good  urban  school  system  might  be  planned,  organized,  and 
carried  on,  because  experience  already  shows  what  the  elements 
of  a  good  system  are,  and  how  they  may  be  successfully  combined 
and  carried  into  practice.  I  propose  to  stick  close  to  facts  already 
established. 

ConstttiiUon  of  the  School  Botfd. 
The  fundamental  question  is  the  constitution  of  the  school 
board.  How  should  a  board  of  education  be  constituted?  In 
general,  the  school  committee  or  board  of  education  in  American 
cities  to-day  is  the  outgrowth  of  conditions  which  existed  when  the 
cities  were  small  towns.  The  small-town  method,  of  course,  fails 
to  work  well,  as  is  perfectly  natural. 

KUMBEB  OF  MKMBEBS. 

Let  us  start  with  the  question  of  how  many  persons  should  the 
'board  of  education  consist?  In  the  first  place,  it  should  unques- 
tionably be  a  small  number.  To  my  thinking,  the  perfect  number 
is  seven.  Let  me  use  an  actual  case  in  illustration,  for  I  want  to 
deal  with  facts,  with  things  achieved.  I  have  belonged  for  thirty- 
five  years  to  the  oldest  educational  board  in  this  country,  the  prime 
governing  board  of  Harvard  university.  It  is  called  "  The  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College."  It  consists  of  seven  men, 
and  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  its  achievements  commend 
it  as  a  safe  example  to  follow.  It  has  had  more  than  250  years  of 
successful  experience,  and  the  results  of  its  labors  are  in  plain 
sight.    It  is  better  to  have  an  odd  number  of  members,  because  as 

*Addie8S  deHvered  January  16,  1904,  before  the  PnMic  Edncatioii  Associ- 
•tkm  of  Philadelphia.  Adapted  for  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS  from  the 
FUladelphia  T$aek0r. 
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a  nile  the  deciding  number  is  larger  by  (»e  when  the  number  of 
membcra  is  odd.  A  satisfactory  board  can  undoubtedl j  be  made  up 
of  seven^  nine  or  eleven  men,  because  we  already  see  good  boards 
organiied  with  those  numbers.  Seven  is  ideal,  because  seven  men 
can  sit  around  a  small  table  and  talk  business  in  a  converwationsl 
manner.  A  small  board  can  talk  together  in  a  quids,  simple,  dErect 
way  with  absolutely  no  speedies,  and  no  talking  to  the  gaUeiy  or 
to  reporters,  —  just  plain  business  talk  with  specific  proposals 
in  view,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  chairman  who  Imows  the 
business  and  urges  it  on. 

SXLBCTION  or  lOBlCBEBS. 

How  should  this  small  board  be  sdected?  There  may  be  cities 
in  which  appointment  would  be  safer  than  dection,  because  the 
method  of  dection  has  long  been  used  with  bad  results;  but  I 
should  say  that,  in  general,  slow  replacement  by  dection  at  large 
had  proved  to  be  the  safest  and  most  acceptable  method.  We 
have  had  various  experiences  on  this  subject  in  our  country,  but 
out  of  them  all  has  emerged  this  best  way  —  decticHi  at  large,  one 
member  at  a  time  or  two  at  a  time,  and  each  member  re-digible  once, 
but  not  more. 

TKEM  OF  SSaVICS. 

If  we  imagine  a  board  of  seven  men,  in  a  dty  where  municipal 
dections  take  place  every  year,  one  member  will  be  chosen  every 
year,  and  eadi  man  will  serve  seven  years,  and  be  le-digible  for  an- 
other term  of  seven  years,  making  f ourteoi  years  of  continuous 
service.  Then  should  come  a  break  in  the  member's  service.  The 
break  is  expedient,  however  much  the  dty  wishes  to  re-elect  a  man 
whose  services  have  been  very  valuable.  The  members  should  be,  on 
the  average,  men  of  experience  in  the  particular  business  of  the 
board ;  and  that  result  will  be  secured  by  the  long  term  of  service. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  re-elect  a  man  for  a  third  term,  but  there 
should  be  a  break  of  at  least  one  year  before  he  is  so  re-elected. 

QirAIJFICATION   FOE  MEICBEESHIP. 

What  sort  of  men  should- be  members  of  this  board?  There 
should  be  no  salary  paid.  The  time  and  labor  of  the  manbers  are 
to  be  given  f redy  to  the  children  and  the  dty.  Clearly,  thai,  only 
men  of  public  spirit  should  be  chos^i.  Pid>lic  spirit  is  the  very 
first  quidification  for  membership  in  a  board  of  education;  and 
the  next  qualification  is  judgment  or  good  sense.  How  can  this 
quality  be  secured?  It  can  be  secured  by  sdecting  only  men  who 
have  been  distinctly  successful  each  in  his  own  walk  of  life.  Success 
in  whatever  honorable  business  a  man  has  imdertaken  is  evidence 
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that  there  is  good  quality  in  the  man.  Next,  he  mutt  haTe  some 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  office  to  which  he  has  been 
elected,  some  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  and  of  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  the  service  he  can  render.  This  ordinarily 
means  —  there  will  of  course  be  exceptions  —  that  he  must  have 
children  or  grandchildren  of  his  own  and  a  love  for  children ;  and 
that  he  must  have  some  vision  of  the  splendor  of  the  work.  That 
is  the  kind  of  man  the  school  board  needs.  His  quality  is  obvious. 
What  chance  has  a  city  of  getting  one  or  two  such  men  a  year  by 
election  at  large?  That  will  depend  on  the  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  of  the  voters,  and  on  the  existence  of  some  disinterested 
nominating  body. 

XI.BCTIVX   KSTHOD   TESTED    BT   EXPEEIENCE. 

There  is  a  possible  alternate  to  the  method  of  election  at  large, 
namely,  appointment  by  the  mayor  or  by  the  judges,  but  election 
at  large  is  preferable  to  appointment,  because  the  mayor  would 
probably  appoint  political  partisans,  and  the  judges  ought  not  to 
have  such  a  function  imposed  upon  them.  I  appeal  again  to  expe- 
rience. There  is  a  school  board,  organized  on  the  principles  I  have 
described,  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  several  years — 
the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education.  It  is  larger  than  one  would  wish. 
It  numbers  twelve  men,  elected  biennially,  four  at  a  time.  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  best  Board  of  Education  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
demonstrated  its  high  quality,  and  has  woriced  well  in  practice.  I, 
therefore,  feel  that  the  method  of  election  at  large  in  small  groups 
has  borne  the  test  of  experience. 

The  BoanTf  Resources. 
The  next  question  in  regard  to  the  urban  school  system  is  that 
of  resources — ^how  much  money  shall  it  have,  and  on  what  plan  shall 
its  money  be  raised?    Next  to  the  quality  of  the  school  board,  that 
is  the  most  important  question  of  all. 

APPROPUATION  OF  FIXED  PSECSNTAOX  OF  TOTAL  VALUATION. 

There  is  a  best  way,  namely,  to  appropriate  by  law  to  the  use 
of  the  board  a  certain  percentage  of  the  city's  total  valuation  for 
purposes  of  taxation.  In  some  of  our  cities  taxes  are  levied  on  real 
and  personal  property,  in  others  only  on  real  property;  in  either 
case  the  legislature  must  fix  the  percentage.  How  adequate  the 
results  will  be  will  of  course  depend  on  the  discretion  of  the  legis- 
lature. In  the  State  of  Missouri,  the  legislature  lately  raised  the 
amount  of  school  money  for  St.  Louis  from  four  mills  on  each  dollar 
of  valuation  to  six  miUs  at  a  single  blow;  that  is,  they  added  fifty 
per  cent,  to  the  income  of  the  school  board  of  St.  Louis  by  a  single 
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net.  Now,  that  is  a  remarkable  performance  on  the  part  of  a  state 
legislature,  and  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the  confidence  of  the 
legislature  in  the  efficiency  and  honesty  of  the  board.  The  act  vas 
passed  because  the  board  had  demonstrated  its  ability  to  use  tiie 
additional  funds  judiciously.  It  had  proved  its  worth.  The  sdiool 
board  of  St.  Louis  in  the  first  year  made  use  of  only  one  of  the  two 
additional  mills. 

ADTANTAGBS  OF  THE  METHOD. 

Now,  what  are  the  advantages  of  this  method?  The  board 
knows  that  the  valuation  of  the  dty  increases  from  year  to  year, 
and  that  the  annual  increase  can  be  predicted  with  a  good  deal  of 
exactness.  They  can  look  ahead,  and  say,  ^  Next  year  we  shall 
have  so  much,  the  year  after  so  much,  and  so  on."  They  can  pre- 
dict their  own  resources.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  Anmiitl  re- 
sources of  the  schools  should  grow  with  the  growth  of  the  dty  and 
of  its  taxes.  When  in  one  of  our  great  cities  sixty  thousand  diil- 
dren  were  unable  to  find  room  in  the  schools  one  September,  except 
to  attend  partial  sessions  at  abnormal  hours,  the  board  could  only 
say,  ^  We  did  not  know  how  much  money  would  be  at  our  disposal. 
We  could  make  no  plans  in  advance.''  In  this  respect,  St.  Louis  has 
given  us  an  admirable  example.  Knowing  the  number  of  children 
they  would  have  to  accommodate  in  the  schools,  and  knowing  the 
districts  which  population  is  leaving,  and  the  districts  which  are 
fiUing  up,  they  set  about  buying  school-house  sites  in  the  subuihan 
parts  of  the  city  while  land  was  cheap.  They  said,  just  as  a  private 
individual  says,  **  There  is  a  cheap  bit  of  land  fit  for  my  uses.  I 
will  buy  it  now,  because  I  know  I  shall  need  it  later."  They  are 
always  on  the  alert. 

This  shifting  of  population  is  characteristic  of  American  cities. 
They  are  all  liable  to  lose  population  at  the  center,  while  suburban 
districts  are  becoming  more  thickly  populated  all  the  time;  there- 
fore, school  sites  should  be  bought  outside  of  the  city,  directly  in 
the  path  of  the  outflowing  population,  and  should  be  bought  before 
the  price  of  land  has  risen.  Centers  of  habitation  change ;  but  the 
schools  do  not  move  with  them.  Yet  these  phenomena  can  be  pre- 
dicted, and  our  school  boards  should  be  able  to  act  with  this  sort  of 
foresight. 

NEEDS   CAN  BE  ANTICIPATED. 

If  the  school  board  were  not  dependent  on  Councils,  but  had  its 
own  financial  department  and  its  own  resources,  it  could  anticipate 
its  own  needs.  Whatever  form  of  school  board  be  set  up  in  an 
American  city,  it  will  not  be  able  to  do  its  work  well  unless  it  can 
predict  its  income.    Knowing  its  income,  a  board  can  say,  "  It  costs 
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so  much  to  maintain  the  schools  we  have ;  next  year  there  will  be  so 
many  more  children,  and  so  much  more  money  at  our  disposal.  We 
can  build  two  manual  training  high  schools  within  two  years,  and 
three  new  grade  schools  a  year  in  the  suburbs."  There  will  always 
be  growing  funds  to  meet  growing  needs. 

FundkNis  of  School  Board 

The  next  question  about  a  school  board  is  what  its  functions 
or  duties  should  be, — ^what  it  should  undertake  to  do.  The  ideal 
board  of  seven  men  should,  in  the  first  place,  decline  all  executive 
service.  Nothing  executive  should  be  within  their  functions.  It 
should  be  their  work  to  determine  the  general  policy  of  the  school 
system.  They  should  make  and  fill  their  own  executive  offices,  direct 
expenditures,  and  settle  questions  that  arise  in  the  carrying  out  of 
their  policy.  I  know  by  experience  that  these  occupations  would 
be  quite  enough  for  any  board  of  education.  They  would  take  as 
much  time  and  thought  as  an  unpaid  board  should  be  expected  to 
give  to  the  city. 

This  limitation  of  function  would  be  a  new  departure  for  most 
American  cities.  Most  school  committees  attempt  to  perform  ex- 
ecutive functions  thru  sub-committees  on  high  schools,  books, 
supplies,  teachers,  janitors,  and  so  forth.  Thus,  Boston  has  a  school 
committee  of  twenty-four  members,  which  divides  itself  into  nu- 
merous sub-committees,  all  of  which  attempt  executive  functions. 
This  is  the  traditional  method.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  even  a  well- 
chosen,  fortunately  constituted  school  committee  will  probably  con- 
tain no  experts  on  these  diflScult  matters.  Let  us  take  the  average 
sub-committee  on  books  as  an  example. 

The  sub-committee  on  books  ought  to  know  what  books  are 
used  in  the  schools,  what  better  books  are  needed  and  why,  and  what 
books  are  on  the  market.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  understand 
the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  teachers  in  regard  to  the  books  they 
are  forced  to  use.  I  should  think  a  city  unusually  fortunate  whose 
sub-committee  on  school  books  consisted  of  a  banker's  clerk,  a  black- 
smith, and  a  wholesale  grocer,  none  of  which  estimable  callings  can 
be  said  to  fit  a  man  for  the  difficult  function  of  selecting  text-books 
for  schools.  It  would  be  as  rational  for  a  city  to  confide  to  such  a 
•committee  the  building  of  a  bridge,  or  the  laying  out  of  a  park,  or 
the  superintending  of  its  hospital.  In  these  days  all  executive  work 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  exi)erts.  The  man  who  ought  to  direct 
the  purchasing  of  books  for  a  city's  schools  is  the  man  who  comes 
in  contact  with  teachers,  school  children,  and  school  books  every  day 
of  his  life. 
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ExMotlve  OMccn  of  the  BoanL 
The  flnt  duty  of  the  new  adiool  board  ia  to  appoint  its  diief 
executive  ctBcen.  How  many  should  they  be?  St.  Louis  has  shown 
the  way.  There  should  be  four  executive  officers:  first,  a  superin- 
tendrat  of  instruction;  secondly i  a  superintendent  of  buildings; 
next,  a  superintendent  of  supplies ;  and  lasUy ,  a  superintendent  of 
finance  and  accounts.  Each  of  these  officers  diould  report  to  the 
board  at  frequent  intervals  and  should  prepare  an  annual  report  of 
his  work  to  be  printed  and  distributed  to  the  public  with  the  annual 
report  of  the  board  itself.  I  need  not  say  that  every  man  should 
be  an  expert,  wiio  understands  thoroly  the  particular  business  he 
is  going  to  do.  St.  Louis  has  had  several  years'  experience  of  this 
system,  and  its  good  results  are  conspicuously  in  evidence. 

BESPONSIBnJTIES   OV   SUPXaiKTXKBXNT   OF  INSTXUCTIOK. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  fimctions  of  the  superintendent  of 
instruction.  The  organizing  of  the  twelve  grades  of  instruction 
is  an  exceedingly  complex  piece  of  business;  it  requires  thousanck 
of  teachers,  who  should  be  selected,  promoted,  and  dismissed  by  the 
superintendent.  Of  course,  the  superintendent  should  follow  some 
public  method  of  selection  and  promotion  that  can  be  clearly  de- 
scribed and  explained.  He  will  naturally  appoint  examiners  of  new 
teachers,  and  inspectors  of  teachers  at  their  work.  Local  means 
should  be  provided  for  training  young  teachers  for  service  in  the 
city's  schools.  There  should  also  be  a  well-understood  method  of 
consulting  principals  about  appointments  and  promotions;  and 
there  should  be  long  probationary  periods  for  yoimg  teachers. 

To  maintain  a  large  corps  of  teachers  in  alert  and  vigorous 
condition  a  system  of  retiring  allowances  is  essentiaL  The  Ameri- 
can i>ension  system  for  soldiers  and  sailors  has  been  so  exa jfgerated 
and  wasteful  that  many  people  distrust  the  pension  method  in  civil 
employments ;  yet  the  value  of  the  pension  system  has  been  demon- 
strated in  city  fire  and  police  departments,  in  railroad  systems,  in 
the  judiciary,  cuid  in  the  best  universities  of  the  country.  A  pension 
system  not  only  promotes  efficiency ;  it  is  more  economical  than  the 
prevailing  method  of  keeping'disabled  teachers  in  service  at  full  pay. 

The  construction  of  programs  of  study  for  all  grades  of  a 
school  system  is  another  function  of  the  superintendent  of  instruc- 
tion, a  function  which  calls  for  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  whole 
field,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  details,  and  a  rare  mix- 
ture of  ingenuity  and  good  judgment.  A  good  superintendent  wifl 
know  how  to  secure  the  loyal  cooperation  of  his  teachers ;  for  the 
best  program  may  be  defeated  by  indiscretion  or  bad  faith  in  ex- 
ecuting it. 
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Finally,  the  superintendent  should  be  responsible  for  the  tone 
or  temper  of  the  school  discipline  in  all  grades,  for  its  gentleness, 
fimmess,  elasticity,  and  steadiness.  To  find  a  man  fitted  by  natural 
gifts  and  appropriate  experience  to  discharge  these  functions  will 
be  the  most  di£Scult  task  of  the  board. 

THE   SUPEaiKTSNDSNT   OF   BUILDINGS. 

The  next  executive  officer  should  be  a  superintendent  of  build- 
ings, new  and  old.  This  officer  should  give  his  whole  time  to  the 
service  of  the  board,  and  should  have  been  an  ^igineer  or  architect 
by  profession.  Altho  all  the  American  cities  and  large  towns  have 
been  building  school-houses  with  great  activity  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  the  common  stock  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  seems 
still  to  be  small.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  about  fire-proof 
and  slow-burning  construction,  and  the  best  means  of  heating  and 
ventilating  a  building  divided  into  numerous  rooms  of  moderate 
size.  Large  school-houses  are  still  built  with  halls  and  stairways 
which  are  far  from  fire-proof,  and  gross  over-heating  is  very  com- 
mon. The  officer  who  should  have  general  direction  of  the  repairs 
and  improvements  of  school-houses  and  of  the  construction  of  new 
school-houses  would  have  his  hands  full. 

Great  improvements  have,  of  course,  been  made  within  fifty 
years.  When  I  was  a  boy  at  a  Boston  public  school,  ventilation  was 
hardly  thought  of  as  a  tlung  desirable  for  a  school-room ;  but  to-day 
satisfactory  apparatus  for  heating  and  ventilating  a  large  building 
divided  into  small  rooms  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  I  know  that 
Harvard  university  has  not  solved  the  great  problem  of  heating 
and  ventilating.  More  than  $60,000  has  been  spent  on  the  heating 
and  ventilating  apparatus  for  two  of  our  buildings,  of  which  ex- 
penditure a  full  third  has  been  absolutely  thrown  away.  I  cite  this 
experience  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  superintendent  of  buildings 
of  a  large  urban  school  system  would  have  a  very  serious  charge, 
requiring  experience,  habits  of  observation,  and  the  disposition  to 
attsLck  vigorously  new  problems.  A  building  contractor  would  not 
answer  the  purpose ;  neither  would  a  man  trained  to  any  other  busi- 
ness than  engineering  or  architecture.  This  is  emphatically  the 
place  for  a  broad-minded  expert 

THE    SUPEEINTENDSNT   OV    SUPPLIES. 

The  superintendent  of  supplies  would  be  the  next  executive 
head  of  a  large  department.  For  a  well-conducted  urban  school 
system  a  great  variety  of  supplies  is  now  indispensable,  such  as 
books,  writing-books,  drawing-books,  maps,  models,  prints,  photo- 
graphs, lanterns  and  lantern  slides,  and  stationery  of  all  sorts.    If 
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school  gardens  fonn  a  part  of  the  city's  equipment,  a  spedal  sort 
of  supplies  will  be  needed  for  them.  If  manual  training  has  been 
properly  developed  in  all  the  schools,  the  peculiar  apparatus  needed 
for  teaching  that  subject  will  be  always  in  need  of  repair  and  re- 
placement. If  the  city  supports  mechanic  arts  or  trades  high 
schools,  the  mechanical  equipment  of  those  schools  will  be  exceptional 
and  difficult  to  maintain  in  full  efficiency.  If  the  school-houses  are 
used,  as  they  should  be,  for  evening  schools  and  as  centers  of  soda! 
improvement  and  pleasure,  these  extensions  of  the  school-houses' 
serviceableness  will  demand  considerable  supplies  of  various  sorts. 
There  should  be  a  lantern  and  a  considerable  collection  of  lantern 
slides  in  every  school-house,  and  in  every  school  a  teacher  who  is 
capable  of  using  the  lantern.  The  selection  of  the  books  to  be  used 
in  a  city's  schools  is  in  itself  a  very  important  and  difficult  function; 
for  it  is  the  custom  to  provide  teachers  and  pupils  with  books  in 
large  number  and  variety,  both  for  use  in  the  school  libraries  and 
for  the  daily  use  of  the  pupils  at  school  and  at  home. 

The  superintendent  of  supplies  will  need  in  all  his  work  the 
direct  advice  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools.  Without  such  consulta- 
tion  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  most  skilful  man  to  do  his  work 
to  the  best  advantage.  This  leads  me  to  say  that,  in  general,  the 
teachers  should  be  much  more  consulted  by  the  executive  officers 
of  the  school  system  than  is  now  commonly  the  case.  I  know  that 
my  own  functions  as  president  of  Harvard  university  could  not  be 
properly  performed  without  constant  consultation  with  the  profe- 
sors  and  other  teachers,  and  frequent  intercourse  with  the  promising 
young  men  who  year  after  year  enter  the  University  faculties. 
Every  school  principal  ought  to  have  a  faculty  of  his  own  with 
which  he  statedly  consults.  In  such  a  school  faculty,  there  would 
naturally  be  sub-divisions  by  departments  of  instruction.  Thus, 
all  the  teachers  of  history  would  naturally  associate  themselves 
together  in  consultation  over  the  needs  of  their  departmait;  and 
the  opinion  of  each  department  about  the  books  to  be  used  and  the 
supplies  needed  would  deserve  careful  consideration. 

The  superintendent  of  supplies  would  have  charge  of  the 
service  of  all  the  schools.  He  would  be  responsible  for  the  purchase 
of  fuel,  and  he  should,  therefore,  control  the  engineers  and  janitors 
who  spend  the  fuel.  Here  again,  he  would  need  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  teachers,  because  their  health  and  comfort  depend  very 
much  on  the  intelligence  and  success  with  which  the  work  of  tbe 
engineers  and  janitors  is  done. 

MEDICAI,  IKSJ>ECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  three  executive  departments — ^instructiaii, 
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t         buildmgs,  and  supplies.     The  subject  of  medical  inspection  of 
t        school  children  touches  every  one  of  these  departments.    The  bodily 
a         condition  of  the  children  affects  deeply  the  discipline  of  the  schools, 
ii         the  regularity  of  the  children's  attendance,  and  the  rate  of  promo- 
I         tion;  and  these  things  belong  to  the  department  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  instruction.    A  child  may  be  pronounced  stupid  when  he 
3         is  really  suffering  from  some  chronic  physical  evil,  which  a  compe- 
r         tent  medical  inspector  could  detect  and  possibly  remedy.    Thus,  a 
.         child  may  have  astigmatic  eyes,  and  in  consequence  suffer  greatly 
from  headaches,  and  be  quite  unable  to  keep  up  with  his  mates ;  or 
he  may  be  suffering  from  adenoid  growths  in  his  throat  or  nose, 
which  make  him  appear  dull  and  inattentive,  or  actually  make  him 
deaf  and  so  apparently  heedless.     By  thoro  medical  examination 
of  each  and  every  pupil,  many  children  can  be  rescued  from  these 
sufferings  and  made  capable  of  normal  school  activity.    By  frequent 
medical  examination  the  children  may  be  saved  from  preventable 
maladies  and  from  being  unjustly  blamed.     Frequent  inspection 
may  also  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  disorders.     The  health 
of  the  school  children  is  all-important  to  the  success  of  the  teachers' 
work,  and  is,  therefore,  emphatically  the  business  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  instruction. 

The  superintendent  of  buildings  has  also  a  strong  interest  in 
the  health  of  the  children.  He  is  responsible  for  the  air  they  breathe 
and  for  the  temperature  in  which  they  work ;  and  he  can  be  greatly 
aided  to  do  his  own  work  well  by  medical  inspectors  who  report  the 
temperature  of  the  school-rooms  and  the  condition  of  the  air  therein. 
Again,  the  superintendent  of  supplies  has  a  similar  interest  in  the 
frequent  medical  inspection  of  the  school-houses.  He,  too,  can  get 
from  the  medical  inspectors  much  important  information  about  the 
results  of  his  own  work,  and  about  the  health  precautions  which 
should  be  taken  in  the  interests  of  the  children.  Thus,  the  disin- 
fecting of  the  books  which  are  transmitted  year  by  year  from  one 
set  of  children  to  another  is  a  matter  on  which  medical  advice  is 
valuable. 

Again,  if  meals  are  supplied  in  the  school-houses,  medical 
opinion  should  be  obtained  as  to  the  selection  and  queJity  of  the 
provisions.  Luncheon  in  schools  has  more  importance,  now  that 
one  long  session  instead  of  two  short  sessions  has  been  so  generally 
adopted  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  care  of  the  eyes  of  school  children  is  a  matter  that  should 
be  much  more  insisted  on  than  it  is.  If  the  eyes  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  school  children  suffer  damage  during  their  school 
life,  the  industries  of  the  entire  people  will  be  inevitably  impaired. 
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for  good  eye-ai^t  ii  weU-ni^  indispensable  in  the  principal  trades 
and  occupations. 

Medical  inspection  thruout  a  city  school  system  is  thus  to  be 
advocated  on  economical  grounds  as  well  as  for  philanthropic  con- 
siderations. 

SUPKEINTSNDEKT  OF  ACCOUNTIKO. 

The  fourth  expert  executive  officer  to  be  employed  by  the  board 
will  be  the  superintendent  of  finance  and  accounting.  He  would 
have  charge  of  collecting  all  the  receipts  of  the  school  system  and  of 
paying  the  bills  for  all  its  expenditures.  In  some  cities  endowments 
have  been  provided  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools,  and  the 
income  of  these  invested  funds  makes  part  of  the  resources  of  the 
school  system ;  but  the  great  resource  would  be  the  taxes,  determined 
by  the  laws  imder  which  the  school  system  is  carried  on. 

To  estimate,  collect,  and  keep  account  of  these  resources  would 
be  part  of  the  function  of  this  fourth  executive  c^cer.  He  would 
also  pass  upon  and  pay  all  salaries,  wages,  building  accounts,  and 
bills  for  supplies.  Every  outgo  for  the  schools  would  pass  thra 
his  hands.  It  is  obvious  that  a  highly  competent  officer  would  be 
needed  for  these  duties. 

SXSCUTIVE   OFFICERS*   TEBMS   OF   SERVICE. 

The  terms  of  all  four  of  these  expert  executive  officers  should 
be  long.  The  American  likes  a  long  term,  and  his  moral  quality  is 
favorably  affected  by  long^<x>ntinued  service.  The  American  ODm- 
munity  also  pays  more  consideration  to  a  long-term  official  than 
to  one  who  has  but  a  short  tenure.  Thiis,  in  those  states  which  elect 
their  judges,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  elect  for  long  terms, 
because  the  serriceableness  of  the  judges  was  therdiy  greatly  in- 
creased. Moreover,  in  the  four  offices  which  I  have  been  describing, 
conscientious  and  able  men  would  become  more  and  more  useful  to 
the  community  as  years  went  on.  They  would  gain  both  knowledge 
and  influence  by  continued  experience  in  their  several  offices.  The 
first  appointments  to  these  offices  might  well  be  for  a  short  term  of 
years,  but  after  satisfactory  probation  the  tenure  should  be  during 
adequate  performance  of  duty. 

Success  Attainable. 

The  principles  on  which  this  organization  of  an  uiban  school 
system  is  based  are  simple,  and  they  rest  on  human  nature  itsdf . 
They  seek  to  apply,  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  well-known  mental 
and  moral  qualities  of  rational,  conscientious  men  and  women. 

The  conditions  for  a  favorable  solution  of  the  city  school 
problem  are  by  no  means  unattainable;  indeed,  they  hare  actually 
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iDeen  attained  in  good  measure.  None  of  us  would  have  auiqposed 
six  years  ago,  or  indeed  this  year,  that  St.  Louis  was  a  particularly 
promising  field  in  which  to  labor  for  municipal  reform;  but  to-day 
St.  Louis  possesses  the  best  organization  of  a  public  school  system 
in  this  country. 

Relatively  to  our  hopes  and  our  aspirations  the  public  school 
system  in  the  United  States  is  a  disappointment;  but  absolutely 
the  public  school  systems  of  our  great  cities  have  done  a  great 
"PFork,  and  by  comparison  with  other  branches  of  public  service  are 
the  most  successful  of  our  American  institutions. 

I  have  lately  been  making  a  limited  inquiry  into  the  success 
of  the  public  schools  compared  with  that  of  the  endowed  schools  and 
the  private  schools,  the  investigation  being  entirely  confined  to  re- 
sults obtained  in  Harvard  college.  This  is  a  limited  field,  but  a 
representative  one,  for  Harvard  college  is  recruited  annually  from 
about  two  hundred  schools  and  colleges  scattered  all  over  the  land. 
About  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  young  men  who  enter  Harvard  college 
year  by  year  come  from  public  schools.  Now  the  public  school 
boys,  on  the  whole,  pass  better  examinations  at  admission  than  the 
boys  from  the  endowed  and  private  schools.  And  how  is  it  at 
graduation  three  or  four  years  later?  Do  the  public  school  boys 
hold  their  own  in  college  down  to  the  period  of  ^praduation?  I  find 
that  at  Harvard  university  the  students  who  come  from  public 
schools  graduate  with  somewhat  higher  standing  than  those  who 
come  from  endowed  and  private  schools.  The  honors  are  still  with 
the  public  schools.  I  beUeve  that  similar  results  would  be  obtained 
from  like  inquiries  at  other  American  universities.  From  every 
point  of  view  the  outlook  is  hopeful.  Let  us  continue  planning 
how  to  make  better  the  work  of  the  most  serviceable  of  all  American 
institutions. 
President  of  Harvard  University.  Chakles  W.  Euot. 

The  danger  of  political  partisanship  in  the  board  of  education 
is  not  fiiUy  removed  by  a  general  election.  Nominations  by  party 
bosses  are  not  necessarily  of  a  higher  order  than  appointments  made 
by  the  mayor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mayor  may  give  to  his  city 
as  fine  a  board  as  Baltimore  has,  for  example.  But  tempting  as 
this  example  may  be,  election  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  is 
best.  It  is  justified  by  Anglo-Saxon  principles  of  procedure,  and 
thoroly  in  harmony  with  the  national  spirit  and  with  American 
institutions.  (A  plan  for  removing  *' politics  ^^  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  school  board  members  is 
suggested  by  the  editor,  on  another  page.) 
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School  Administration^ 

DcpMrtimntot  Ccad>in9. 

HHE  phrase  *^  departmental  teaching ''  has  come  to  have  a 
technical  meaning  as  applied  to  elementary  schools,  so 
that  most  teachers  readily  understand  it  witiiout  further 
definition.  It  means  the  abandonment  of  a  plan  which 
has  generally  prevailed  in  the  elementary  schools  of  this 
country,  under  which  the  class-room  teacher  has  given  instruction 
to  her  class  in  all  subjects  required  for  the  grade  by  the  curriculum, 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  system  of  special  teachers  who 
give  the  instruction  in  their  particular  subjects  to  the  pupils  of 
several  classes  or  grades.  This  is  nothing  less  than  the  extension 
of  the  plan  of  the  college  down  thru  the  secondary  school,  where 
it  already  largely  prevails,  into  the  elementary  school. 

As  to  the  limits  of  this  extension  in  the  elementary  school,  there 
is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the  advocates  of  the  plan.  Some 
would  include  all  of  the  grades  above  the  very  lowest  primary  within 
its  sweep.  Probably  the  majority  would  stop  with  what  are  known 
generally  as  the  higher  granmiar  grades,  that  is  —  the  highest  two 
or  three  grades  of  the  grammar  school.  In  many  private  schools 
practically  all  of  the  instruction  above  the  kindergarten  grade  is 
special,  and  I  have  seen  a  certain  amount  of  specialization  in  public 
achools  as  far  down  as  the  third  year  of  the  school  course. 

There  is  also  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  the  advocates 
of  departmental  teaching  as  to  the  extent  of  the  specialization. 
Some  would  include  all  subjects,  that  is  —  would  have  special 
teachers  of  reading,  special  teachers  of  arithmetic,  of  geography, 
and  so  on  thru  the  entire  curriculum.  Others  would  have  specializa- 
tion only  in  those  subjects  that  are  supposed  to  be  very  difficult 
and  to  require  higher  technical  knowledge,  such  as  geography  and 
history,  and  others  still  would  group  the  subjects  according  to  some 
real  or  imaginary  correlation. 

The  machinery,  too,  by  which  the  various  plans  are  to  be  car- 
ried out  differs  in  various  places.  In  some  a  very  highly  developed 
and  fully  organized  scheme  has  been  worked  out,  and  in  others  the 
very  crudest  arrangements  exist.  Sometimes  the  teachers  move 
from  class  to  dass  to  teach  their  subjects  to  the  pupils.  Sometimes 
the  pupils  move  from  room  to  room  where  the  teachers  of  the  dif- 
ferent subjects  are  located.    In  a  number  of  places  buildings  have 
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been  constructed  especially  for  departmental  work.  The  plan  of 
these  generally  has  been  the  grouping  of  small  recitation  rooms 
about  large  study  rooms.  But  while  there  are  all  these  differences 
in  administration,  the  various  advocates  of  departmental  teaching 
agree  in  the  main  as  to  their  reasons  for  favoring  some  plan  of 
specialization  in  elem^itary  teaching. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  teachers,  and  among  than 
many  of  the  most  thoughtful,  who  are  not  at  all  impressed  with 
the  advantages  claimed  for  departmental  teaching,  and  insist  that 
the  time-honored  and  prevalent  plan  of  the  single  class-room  teacher 
is  better. 

It  is  my  aim  in  this  articles  to  state  the  principal  arguments 
both  for  and  against  departmental  teaching,  and  to  give  my  own 
concliisions  and  the  reason  for  them.  The  great  argument  advanced 
by  all  friends  of  specialization  is  that  you  secure  better  teaching; 
that  the  teacher  who  teaches  a  single  subject  is  able  to  master  it 
and  become  reaUy,  or  approximately,  a  scholar  in  his  own  particular 
field,  which  is  practically  impossible  for  the  teacher  who  has  to  pre- 
pare daily  for  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  A  teacher  of  history, 
for  instance,  may  become  a  thoro  and  exact  student  of  history^ 
and  may  bring  to  the  class  an  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  and  a 
knowledge  of  its  details  which  no  class-room  teacher,  obliged  to 
teach  a  dozen  different  subjects  a  day,  can  possibly  attain,  and  as 
a  result  the  children  are  likely  to  have  a  wider  and  better  view  of 
the  subject  and  a  greater  interest  in  it  and  arc  more  likely  to  become 
readers  and  students  of  history  themselves  afterward,  because  of 
their  contact  with  an  enthusiast  and  a  scholar  on  the  subject.  This 
argument  is  applied  to  all  of  the  different  subjects  of  the  curricu- 
lum, and  with  much  apparent  force. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  teacher  who  teaches  one  subject 
only  will  secure,  at  least  for  a  time,  a  greater  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  will  quite  likely  know  more  about  it  than  the  one  who  teaches 
several  subjects.  As  a  sort  of  corollary  to  this,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  subjects  will  be  pursued  with  greater  thoroness,  which  may 
be  true.  They  are  certainly  likely  to  be  pursued  further  along 
certain  lines.  It  is  also  claimed  that  this  plan  furnishes  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  teachers  to  become  specialists,  that  is  —  to  assume  a 
higher  professional  position,  and  also  to  follow  and  develop  their 
own  aptitudes.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  in  dividing  up  the  corps 
of  teachers  of  a  school  according  to  subjects,  personal  tastes  and 
personal  ability  will  be  considered,  that  is  —  the  teacher  who  is 
most  fond  of  history  and  can  teach  it  best  will  be  likely  to  be  given 
history  rather  than  mathematics,  and  that  this  arrangement  will 
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encourage  the  teadier  to  become  stall  further  a  specialist  in  his 
subject. 

A  further  argument  is  that  departmental  teaching  brings  tiie 
children  into  contact  with  a  variety  of  minds  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  broadening;  that  if  a  child  is  subject  to  the  influence  of 
only  one  teacher  for  a  length  of  time,  his  mind  becomes  unduly 
influenced  by  that  of  the  teacher,  if  the  teacher  is  a  strong  one, 
and  if  the  teacher  happens  to  be  a  weak  one  there  is  no  relief  what- 
ever f rmn  his  bad  influence.  Doubtless  this  is  a  strong  argument. 
The  child  who  happens  to  be  placed  for  a  year  in  the  dasa-room 
under  an  inferior  teacher  who  teaches  badly  practically  all  the  sub- 
jects, is  undoubtedly  a  sufferer,  whereas  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed 
that  all  of  the  teachers  of  the  different  subjects  in  <me  year  will 
be  bad,  and  so  the  pupil  is  sure  to  come  under  the  influence  of  one 
or  more  good  minds  and  to  have  any  tendencies  to  <me-sidedness 
removed  by  coming  into  contact  with  many  men  of  many  minds. 

As  evidence  of  the  force  of  all  these  arguments,  their  advocates 
point  to  the  teachers  of  the  college  and  hi^  school,  who  are  prac- 
tically all  specialists,  where  often  great  enthusiasm  is  aroused  in 
the  individual  subjects  that  they  teach.  This  side  of  the  question 
scarcely  needs  f  urtiier  elaboration,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  a  very 
few  phrases:  more  highly  specialized  teadiers,  hence  better  teadi- 
ing;  hence  greater  thoroness,  and  also  the  broadening  of  the 
minds  of  the  children  by  contact  with  the  minds  of  various  teachers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the  prevailing  system  of 
class-room  instruction  deny  most  of  the  claims  of  the  friends  of 
specialists,  and  while  they  admit  some  of  the  advantages,  they 
claim  they  are  more  than  over-balanced  by  the  disadvantages.  One 
of  the  most  serious  indictments  of  the  departmental  system  is  that 
it  is  destructive  of  the  best  qualities  in  teachers.  This  at  first 
glance  seems  unreasonable,  and  it  is  certainly  a  direct  contradiction 
of  the  daim  of  the  advocates  of  the  system. 

But  let  us  consider  it.  The  best  teacher  is  not  necessarily 
the  one  who  knows  the  most  about  his  subject,  the  of  course  a 
thoro  knowledge  is  desirable.  In  particular,  the  best  teacher  is 
not  the  one  whose  view  of  life  is  limited  by  his  subject.  A  true 
knowledge  of  any  subject  involves  all  of  its  relations.  It  cannot 
be  denied  by  thoughtful  observers  that  the  teaching  of  one  subject, 
and  especiaJly  of  one  phase  of  one  subject  continually  for  a  series 
of  years  is  destructive  of  the  best  mental  caliber.  Even  in  colleges, 
where  the  higher  and  broader  phases  of  the  different  subjects  are 
taught,  it  is  proverbial  that  the  professor  becomes  in  time  narrow 
and  out  of  touch  with  the  world.     If  he  is  a  real  teachor  he  must 
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conBider  his  subject  and  its  relations  to  the  class.  This  of  itself 
limits  him  to  certain  elonentary  phases.  If  this  is  true  of  the 
college  teacher,  it  is  emphaticaUy  true  of  the  elementary  teacher, 
who  is  dealing  constantly  with  inferior  minds,  and  who  must  modify 
the  subject-matter  of  lus  department  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  infant 
mastication.  He  inevitably  in  time  takes  a  small  and  narrow  view 
of  what  he  is  teaching.  There  is  nothing  in  his  work  to  broaden 
him,  nothing  even  to  broaden  his  interest  in  his  subject.  He  has 
to  gather  a  certain  limited  amount  of  knowledge  of  a  single  subject 
into  condensed  and  palatable  form  and  present  this  to  children. 
This  almost  unavoidable  effect  of  teaching  a  subject  has  never 
been  more  beautifully  or  pitifully  described  than  in  Charles  Lamb's 
^'  Schoohnaster.'' 

In  a  previous  article  I  endeavored  to  emphasize  the  superiority 
of  the  man  to  his  shop,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  by  constant  effort  and  by  dealing  with  continuaUy  broader 
influences  that  the  individual  can  avoid  being  absorbed  by  his  shop. 
Now  the  smaller  the  shop  and  the  littler  the  thing  with  which  one 
worics,  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  true  man- 
hood and  the  right  kind  of  interest  in  life.  I  can  conceive  of  few 
things  more  deadening  to  the  higher  intellectual  life  than  the 
ti'achiTig  of  some  one  subject  year  after  year  and  day  after  day 
to  children.  For  the  first  year  or  two  after  the  introduction  of 
departmental  teaching  into  schools  there  may  be  evidences  of 
bri^ter  work,  but  wait  a  few  years  until  the  deadening  effect  of 
the  limited  field  has  beccxne  evident  in  the  teadiers.  First  is  sure 
to  come  a  loss  of  interest  in  the  subject-matter  as  taught,  then  a 
loss  of  interest  in  teaching.  The  same  subject  is  gone  over  year 
by  year,  vastly  more  knowledge  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  teacher 
than  can  possibly  be  used  in  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  and 
so  the  teacher  becomes  a  mere  routine  teadier,  having  nothing  in 
his  work  to  stimulate  ambition. 

The  corollary  to  this  is  a  lack  of  breadth  in  the  teaching. 
There  may  be  a  certain  sort  of  narrow  thoroness,  that  is  — 
certain  details  may  be  pursued  to  considerable  lengths,  but  that 
kind  of  breadth  which  comes  from  relating  the  subject  continually 
to  every  phase  of  life  is  gradually  dropped  out  as  the  teacher 
becomes  more  and  more  absorbed  in  the  spedal  phases  of  his  limited 
field. 

It  seems  to  many,  and  I  suppose  I  am  among  the  number,  that 
this  argument  alone  is  sufficient  to  condemn  departmental  teaching 
in  elementary  schools,  because  there  is  nothing  so  precious  in  all 
our  school  systems  as  the  spirit  of  professional  zeal  and  pride  in 
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the  teachers  resultiiig  in  their  constant  growth,  and  oonseqaently 
nothing  could  be  more  serious  than  such  an  arrangonent  as  will 
of  itself  unavoidably  in  time  kill  all  of  this. 

I  may  be  emphasizing  this  point  unduly,  but  it  does  not  so  seem 
to  me,  because  we  must  not  forget  that  proverbially  the  teacher 
of  all  grades  is  looked  upon  as  one  ignorant  of  the  world  and  is 
held  in  a  sort  of  toleration  and  admiring  contempt  by  the  practical 
man  of  affairs.  And  we  teachers  must  admit  that  this  judgment 
is  not  altogether  devoid  of  justice. 

I  have  referred  to  the  ignorance  and  sdf-satisfaction  of  the 
average  college  professor,  and  his  utter  unfitness  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  life.  The  complaint  is  quite  general  that  the  modem 
tendency  toward  specialization  in  colleges  is  making  teachers  of 
subjects  rather  than  teachers  of  youth,  and  that  the  old-time  college 
professor  who  was  found  here  and  there  in  all  of  the  older  colleges, 
—  a  man  of  broad  culture,  of  many  interests,  able  by  the  greatness 
of  his  personality  to  influence  youth,  is  disappearing  before  the 
man  who  knows  his  Greek  enclitic  and  his  theory  of  curves  perfectly. 

We  all  admit  sadly  that  these  strictures  upon  the  teadiing  pro- 
fession are  more  or  less  true,  and  that  the  most  dangerous  feature 
is  the  entire  consciousness  of  this  on  the  part  of  teadiers  them- 
selves, —  their  complete  and  smug  satisfaction  with  themselves  and 
their  limited  field  of  knowledge. 

If  this  is  so  true  of  college  professors  as  to  be  generally  noticed 
even  by  the  unobservant,  how  sadly  and  emphatically  true  it  would 
be  of  our  elementary  school  teachers  if  they  were  to  be  limited  in 
their  work  to  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  simplest  rudiments  of 
some  one  subject.  I  believe  most  profoundly  in  the  truth  of  this 
argument,  and  would  urge  upon  all  teachers  to  fight  strenuously 
against  the  narrowing  influences  of  the  little  life  consequent  upon 
teaching  one  subject.  I  would  rather  have  teachers  teaching 
children,  with  many  interests  and  a  wide  outlook,  even  if  their 
knowledge  of  this  or  that  subject  is  limited,  than  men  or  women  who 
know  their  subjects,  at  least  so  much  of  them  as  it  is  necessary  to 
know  in  order  to  teach  young  children  thoroly,  but  who  havent 
the  wide  outlook  which  general  culture  gives.  I  believe  in  culture 
as  opposed  to  special  knowledge  for  general  educative  purposes 
even  in  college,  but  infinitely  more  so  in  elementary  schools. 

Another  serious  objection  to  departmental  teaching  is  its  in- 
terference with  that  correlation  of  school  subjects  which  is  not  only 
proper  but  necessary  in  elementary  education.  Not  only  theory, 
but  experience,  shows  that  the  teachers  of  special  subjects  are 
always  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  their  subjects  that  they 
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oTerlook  the  value  of  all-around  development  for  the  children. 
Each  one  pulls  his  own  way  and  the  strongest  teacher  gets  the  most 
work,  while  the  child  is  likely  to  get  an  altogether  one-sided  and 
false  view  of  the  field  of  knowledge  as  it  is  presented  to  him. 

Take  what  view  we  may  of  the  various  schemes  of  correlation 
which  have  prevailed  at  different  times  in  our  school  systems,  all 
thoughtful  teachers  admit  the  importance  of  the  recognition  of  the 
unity  of  life  and  the  unity  of  knowledge  in  elementary  teaching. 
The  only  reality  is  found  in  relation,  and  this  needs  to  be  impressed 
upon  children  from  the  start.  Especially  such  subjects  as  the 
language  subjects  need  to  be  taught  in  connection  with  those  which 
furnish  the  raw  material.  This  becomes  practically  impossible 
under  the  departmental  system.  The  teacher  of  language  is  almost 
sure  to  teadi  with  sole  regard  to  the  formalities  of  speech,  the 
rules  of  grammar,  and  that  dead  and  deadening  technique  which 
has  been  fatal  in  our  elementary  schools.  Instead  of  teaching 
language  by  its  use  for  the  expression  of  thought,  stimulated  by 
the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  it  is  taught  as  a  thing  apart, 
with  neither  posterity  nor  offspring.  The  same  objection  applies 
to  those  other  subjects  which  are  naturally  related  in  school  as  in 
life.  Proper  correlation  in  elementary  schools  is  almost  impossible 
under  departmental  teaching. 

There  is  a  further  argument  for  the  pupils  solely,  which,  to 
my  mind,  is  sufficient  to  condemn  the  plan.  The  unity  and  the 
saneness  of  school  life  are  destroyed  by  it.  We  must  not  forget 
the  often  repeated  dictum  **  School  is  life,"  and  it  is  much  more 
important  that  its  unity  of  interest,  its  unity  of  purpose  be  kept 
before  the  children  than  that  subjects  be  taught  witii  extreme  thoro- 
ness.  Each  child  in  school  needs  to  be  personally  conducted.  Per- 
sonal observation  of  study,  careful  consideration  of  various  lines 
of  ability,  the  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  child  are  the  most  important  duties  of  the  teacher.  Now 
if  each  child  is  moved  about  from  one  teacher  to  another,  or  is  made 
the  sad  recipient  of  calls  by  teacher  after  teacher,  this  care  is  lost. 
No  one  looks  after  the  child,  —  each  one  looks  after  his  subject. 
Miss  Jones  values  Johnny  according  to  the  show  he  makes  in  his- 
tory, which  is  her  subject.  Miss  Brown  bases  her  estimate  of 
Johnny  and  her  treatment  of  him  upon  the  brilliancy  of  his  recita- 
tion in  her  subject,  which  is  geography,  and  so  on  thru  the  list 
of  teachers  and  the  list  of  subjects.  There  is  no  well-rounded 
scheme  for  his  development.  The  whole  plan  places  too  much 
emphasis  upon  disconnected  knowledge,  and  tends  to  substitute 
that  for  that  growth  of  the  spirit  which  is  education,  and  for  which 
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during  the  earikr  jmn  the  difldren  need  the  careful  mutore,  the 
ooMidenite  and  wiw  gokknoe  of  a  tingle,  helpful  tendKr,  not 
f  one-pumps  of  knoidedge. 

'Hie  departmental  system  in  other  nmys  tends  to  ranore  to  too 
great  an  extent  the  penonal  element  from  the  relation  of  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil.  In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  much  wiser 
to  place  certain  limitations  on  department  work  in  the  earlier  hi|^ 
school  years  than  to  introduce  the  hig^-school  method  of  specialisa- 
tion and  disintegration  into  the  grammar  schools.  The  time  when 
the  pupil  is  in  the  higher  grammar  grades  and  first  years  of  the 
high  schodi  is  the  most  critical  time  in  his  life  —  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  adolescence,  and  he  needs  at  that  time,  if  any,  the 
counsel  and  guidance  of  a  firm,  strong,  wise  friend,  and  not  the 
pulling  and  tugging  of  a  number  of  people  anxious  to  get  him 
thru  as  many  pages  of  their  indiridual  subjects  as  possible. 

The  ccmiplaint  that  children  are  over-worked  in  the  grammar 
grades  has  often  force,  considering  the  physical  condition  of  the 
pupils  at  that  time,  but  it  gains  more  force  if  the  work  is  depart- 
mental and  the  careful  consideration  of  the  dass  teacher  is  removed. 

There  is  also  the  confusion  which  comes  from  bringing  pupils 
under  the  care  of  teachers  having  different  standards.  The  good 
work  of  one  teacher  is  often  more  than  offset  by  the  poor  woric 
of  another,  who  happens  to  secure  popularity  becMise  he  makes  his 
work  easy. 

To  my  mind,  these  arguments  vastly  more  than  offset  prac- 
tically the  odIj  argument  for  departmoital  teaching  in  elementary 
schools,  vis. :  greater  thoroness  in  instruction  in  individual  subjects. 
Sdiool  life,  like  all  life,  is  a  unity,  and  in  ordor  to  be  most  effective 
upon  chilcben  the  unity  needs  to  be  kept  constantly  befcnre  their 
nunds.  Education  i»  much  more  than  knowledge,  and  children  need 
to  be  interested  in  their  school  life  more,  possibly,  than  in  the 
acquisition  of  facts  on  the  different  subjects,  for  how  small  a  part 
of  life  facts  such  as  may  be  tauj^t  in  sdxxd  are,  and  how  great  a 
part  of  life  the  ideals  and-  tendencies,  the  motives  and  aspirations 
that  may  be  planted  in  the  upper  granunar  grades  by  the  wise  dass 
teacher  are. 

Possibly  I  have  written  with  more  than  my  usual  warmth  upon 
this  subject.  I  have,  however,  endeavored  to  present  both  sides 
fairly,  and  if  I  have  persuaded  any  teadier,  or  any  school  authori- 
ties, that  it  is  better  to  have  a  unified,  wholescmie  school  life  for 
pupik  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  than  to  have  a  few  spedaUsts^ 
leven  tho  they  be  most  scholarly,  I  shall  be  content. 
New  York.  C.  B.  Gfunr. 
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Course  of  Study  and  Methodology. 

Scfcnttrfc  education. 

^TipriHEKE  are  other  forms  of  culture  besides  physical  science, 
1^1  and  I  should  be  profoundly  sorry  to  see  the  fact  forgotten, 
BHBH  or  even  to  observe  a  tendency  to  starve  or  cripple  literary 
^^I^P  or  aesthetic  culture  for  the  sake  of  science.  Sudi  a  narrow 
view  of  the  nature  of  education  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
firm  conviction  that  a  complete  and  thoro  scientific  culture  ought 
to  be  introduced  into  all  schools.  By  this,  however,  I  do  not  mean 
that  every  school  boy  should  be  taught  everything  in  science.  That 
would  be  a  very  absurd  thing  to  conceive,  and  a  very  mischievous 
thing  to  attempt.  What  I  mean  is  that  no  boy  nor  girl  should 
leave  school  without  possessing  a  grasp  of  the  general  character  of 
science,  and  without  having  been  disciplined,  more  or  less,  in  the 
methods  of  all  sciences ;  so  that,  when  turned  into  the  world  to  make 
their  own  way,  they  shall  be  prepared  to  face  scientific  discussions 
and  scientific  problems,  not  by  luiowing  at  once  the  conditions  of 
every  problem,  or  by  being  able  at  once  to  solve  it ;  but  by  being 
f  anuliar  with  the  general  current  of  scientific  thought,  and  being 
able  to  apply  the  methods  of  science  in  the  proper  way,  when  they 
have  acquainted  themselves  with  the  conditions  of  the  special 
problem. 

That  is  what  I  understand  by  scientific  education.  To  furnish 
a  boy  with  such  an  education,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  he 
should  devote  his  whole  school  existence  to  physical  science ;  in  fact, 
no  one  would  lament  so  one-sided  a  proceeding  more  than  I.  Nay, 
more,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  give  up  more  than  a  moderate 
share  of  his  time  to  such  studies,  if  they  be  properly  selected  and 
arranged,  and  if  he  be  trained  in  them  in  a  fitting  manner. 

I  conceive  the  proper  course  to  be  somewhat  as  follows :  To 
begin  with,  let  every  child  be  instructed  in  those  general  views  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature  for  which  we  have  no  exact  English  name. 
The  nearest  approximation  to  a  name  for  what  I  mean,  which  we 
possess,  is  ^'physical  geography."  The  Germans  have  a  better, 
Erdkunde  (^  earth  knowledge  "  or  *^  geology  "  in  its  etymological 
sense),  that  is  to  say,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  what 
is  on  it,  in  it,  and  about  it.  If  any  one  who  has  had  experience 
of  the  ways  of  young  children  will  call  to  mind  their  questions,  he 
win  find  that  so  far  as  they  can  be  put  into  any  scientific  category, 
they  come  under  this  head  of  Erdkunde.  The  child  asks,  ^  What  is 
the  moon,  and  why  does  it  shine?"     ^What  is  this  water,  and 
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where  does  it  run?  ''  '^  What  is  the  wind?  **  "  What  makes  the 
waves  in  the  seaP  *'  *^  Where  does  this  animal  live,  and  what  is 
the  use  of  that  plant?  ^  And  if  not  snubbed  and  stunted  by  being 
told  not  to  ask  foolish  questions,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  intdlectual 
craving  of  a  young  child,  nor  any  bound  to  the  slow  but  solid 
accretion  of  knowledge  and  development  of  the  thinking  faculty 
in  this  way.  To  all  such  questions,  answers  which  are  necessarily 
incomplete,  tho  true  as  far  as  they  go,  may  be  given  by  any  teadier 
whose  ideas  represent  real  knowledge  and  not  mere  book  learning; 
and  a  panoramic  view  of  nature,  accompanied  by  a  strong  infusion 
of  the  scientific  habit  of  mind,  may  thus  be  placed  within  the  reach 
of  every  child  of  nine  or  ten. 

After  this  preliminary  opening  of  the  eyes  to  the  great 
spectacle  of  the  diaily  progress  of  nature,  as  the  reasoning  faculties 
of  the  child  grow,  and  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  toob 
of  knowledge — reading,  writing,  and  elementary  mathematics — he 
should  pass  on  to  what  is,  in  the  more  strict  sense,  physical  science. 
Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  physical  science:  the  one  r^^ards  form 
and  the  relation  of  forms  to  one  another ;  the  other  deals  with  causes 
and  effects.  In  many  of  what  we  term  our  sciences,  these  two  kinds 
are  mixed  up  together;  systematic  botany  is  a  pure  example  of 
the  former  kind,  and  physics  of  the  latter  kind  of  science.  Every 
educational  advantage  which  training  in  physical  science  can  give 
is  obtainable  from  the  proper  study  of  these  two,  and  I  should  be 
contented,  for  the  present,  if  they  added  to  our  Erdkunde,  fur- 
nished the  whole  of  the  scientific  curriculum  of  schools.  Indeed,  I 
conceive  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  could  be  con- 
ferred, if  henceforward  every  child  in  the  country  were  instructed 
in  the  general  knowledge  of  the  things  about  it — ^in  the  elements 
of  physics,  and  of  botany.  But  I  should  be  still  better  pleased  if 
there  could  be  added  somewhat  of  chemistry,  and  an  elementary 
acquaintance  with  human  physiology. 

So  far  as  school  education  is  concerned,  I  want  to  go  no 
further  just  now;  and  I  believe  that  such  instruction  would  make 
an  excellent  introduction  to  that  preparatory  scientific  training 
which  is  so  essential  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  our  most  important 
professions.  But  this  modicum  of  instruction  must  be  so  given 
as  to  insure  real  knowledge  and  practical  discipline.  If  scientific 
education  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  mere  book  work,  it  will  be  better 
not  to  attempt  it,  but  to  stick  to  the  Latin  Grammar,  which  makes 
no  pretence  to  be  anything  but  book  work. 

If  the  great  benefits  of  scientific  training  are  sought,  it  is 
essential  that  such  training  should  be  real :  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
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mind  of  the  scholar  should  be  brought  into  direct  relation  with  the 
fact  that  he  should  not  merely  be  told  a  thing,  but  made  to  see 
by  the  use  of  lus  own  intellect  and  ability  that  the  thing  is  so  and 
not  otherwise.  The  great  peculiarity  of  scientific  training,  that  in 
virtue  of  which  it  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other  discipline  what- 
soever, is  this  bringing  of  the  mind  directly  into  contact  with  fact, 
and  practising  the  intellect  in  the  completest  form  of  induction ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  dravring  conclusions  from  particular  facts  made 
known  by  immediate  observation  of  nature. 

The  other  studies  which  enter  into  ordinary  education  do  not 
discipline  the  mind  in  this  way.  Mathematical  training  is  almost 
purely  deductive.  The  mathematician  starts  with  a  few  simple 
propositions,  the  proof  of  which  is  so  obvious  that  they  are  called 
self-evident,  and  the  rest  of  his  work  consists  of  subtle  deductions 
from  them.  The  teaching  of  languages,  at  any  rate  as  ordinarily 
practised,  is  of  the  same  general  nature — ^authority  and  tradition 
furnish  data  and  the  mental  operations  of  the  scholar  are  deductive. 

Again :  If  history  be  the  subject  of  study,  the  facts  are  still 
taken  upon  the  evidence  of  tradition  and  authority.  You  cannot 
make  a  boy  see  the  battle  of  Thermopylas  for  himself,  or  know  of 
his  own  knowledge  that  Cromwell  once  ruled  England.  There  is 
no  getting  into  direct  contact  with  natural  fact  by  this  road ;  there 
is  no  dispensing  with  authority,  but  rather  a  resting  upon  it. 

In  all  these  respects,  science  difi^ers  from  other  educational 
discipline,  and  prepares  the  scholar  for  common  life.  What  have 
we  to  do  in  every-day  life?  Most  of  the  business  which  demands 
our  attention  is  matter  of  fact,  which  needs,  in  the  first  place,  to 
be  accurately  observed  or  apprehended;  in  the  second,  to  be  inter- 
preted by  inductive  and  deductive  reasonings,  which  are  altogether 
similar  in  their  nature  to  those  employed  in  science.  In  the  one 
ease,  as  in  the  other,  whatever  is  taken  for  granted  if  so  taken  at 
one's  own  peril;  fact  and  reason  are  the  ultimate  arbiters,  and 
patience  and  honesty  are  the  great  helpers  out  of  difficulty. 

But  if  scientific  training  is  to  yield  its  most  eminent  results, 
it  must,  I  repeat,  be  made  practical.  That  is  to  say,  in  explaining 
to  a  child  the  g^ieral  phenomena  of  nature,  you  must,  as  far  as 
possible,  give  reality  to  your  teaching  by  object-lessons ;  in  teaching 
him  botany,  he  must  handle  the  plants  and  dissect  the  flowers  for 
himself;  in  teaching  him  physics  and  chemistry,  you  must  not  be 
solicitous  to  fill  him  with  information,  but  you  must  be  careful  that 
what  he  learns  he  knows  of  his  own  knowledge.  Don't  be  satisfied 
with  telling  him  that  a  magnet  attracts  iron.  Let  him  see  that  it 
does ;  let  him  feel  the  pull  of  the  one  upon  the  other  for  himself. 
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And,  etpedallyi  tell  him  that  it  it  his  duty  to  doubt  until  he  w 
oompelled,  by  the  absolute  authority  of  nature,  to  bdicTe  that  wliidi 
is  written  in  books.  Pursue  this  discipline  caref uUy  and  conscien- 
tiously, and  you  may  make  sure  that,  however  scanty  may  be  the 
measure  of  iiuf ormation  which  you  have  poured  into  the  boy's  mind, 
you  hare  created  an  intellectual  habit  of  priceless  value  in  prac- 
tical life. 

One  is  ccmstantly  asked.  When  should  this  scientific  education 
be  commenced?  I  should  say  with  the  dawn  of  intdligence.  A 
child  seeks  for  information  about  matters  of  jdiysical  science  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  talk.  The  first  teaching  it  wants  is  an  object- 
lesson  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  fit  for  systematic 
instruction  of  any  kind,  it  is  fit  for  a  modicum  of  science. 

People  talk  of  the  difficulty  of  teaching  young  children  sudi 
matters,  and  in  the  same  breatti  insist  upon  their  learning  their 
catediism,  which  contains  propositions  far  harder  to  oomprdiend 
than  anything  in  the  educational  course  I  have  proposed.  Again, 
I  am  incessantly  told  that  we  who  advocate  the  introduction  of 
science  into  schools  make  no  allowance  for  the  stupidity  of  the 
average  boy  or  girl ;  but  in  my  belief,  that  stupidity,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  **  flt^  non  nascitur/'  and  is  developed  by  a  long  process 
of  parental  and  pedagogic  appetites,  accompanied  by  a  persistent 
attempt  to  create  artificial  ones  for  food  which  is  not  only  tasteless^ 
but  essentially  indigestible. 

Those  who  urge  the  difficulty  of  instructing  young  people  in 
science  are  apt  to  forget  another  very  important  condition  of 
success — ^important  in  all  kinds  of  teaching,  but  most  essential,  I 
am  disposed  to  think,  when  the  pupils  are  very  young.  This 
condition  is,  that  the  teacher  should  himself  really  and  practically 
know  his  subject.  If  he  does  he  will  be  able  to  speak  of  it  in  the 
easy  language  and  with  the  completeness  of  conviction,  with  which 
he  talks  of  any  ordinary  every-day  matter.  If  he  does  not,  he  will 
be  afraid  to  wander  beyond  the  limits  of  the  technical  phraseology 
which  he  has  gotten  up;  and  a  dead  dogmatism,  which  oppresses 
or  raises  opposition,  will  take  the  place  of  the  lively  confidence  bom 
of  personid  conviction,  which  cheers  and  encourages  the  eminently 
sympathetic  mind  of  childhood. 

I  have  already  hinted  that  such  scientific  training  as  we  seek 
for  may  be  given  without  making  any  extravagant  claim  upon  the 
time  now  devoted  to  education.  We  ask  only  for  **  a  most  favored 
nation  "  clause  in  our  treaty  with  the  schoolmaster ;  we  demand  no 
more  than  that  science  shall  have  as  much  time  given  to  it  as  any 
other  single  subject — say  four  hours  a  week  in  each  class  of  an 
ordinary  school. 
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For  the  present,  I  think  men  of  science  would  be  well  content 
with  such  an  arrangement  as  this ;  but,  speaking  for  m jseLf ,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  belieye  that  such  an  arrangement  can  be,  cr  idU  J>e^ 
permanent.  In  these  times  the  educational  tree  seems  to  me  to 
have  its  roots  in  the  air,  its  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  ground;  and  I 
confess  I  should  very  much  like  to  turn  it  upside  down,  so  that  its 
roots  might  be  solidly  embedded  among  the  facts  of  nature,  and 
draw  thence  a  sound  nutriment  for  the  foliage  and  fruit  of  literature 
and  of  art  No  educational  system  can  have  a  daim  to  permanence 
unless  it  recognizes  the  truth  that  education  has  two  great  ends  to 
which  everything  else  must  be  subordinated.  The  one  of  these  is  to 
increase  knowledge;  the  other  is  to  develop  the  love  of  right  and 
the  hatred  of  wrong* 

With  wisdom  and  uprightness  a  nation  can  make  its  way 
worthily,  and  beauty  wiU  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  two,  even 
if  she  be  not  specially  invited,  while  there  is,  perhaps,  no  si^t  in 
the  whole  world  more  saddening  and  revolting  than  is  offered  by 
men  sunk  in  ignorance  of  everything  but  what  other  men  have 
written ;  seemingly  devoid  of  moral  belief  or  guidance,  but  with  the 
sense  of  beauty  so  keen,  and  the  power  of  expression  so  cultivated, 
that  their  sensual  caterwauling  may  be  almost  mistaken  for  the 
music  of  the  spheres. 

At  present,  the  education  is  ahnost  entirely  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  power  of  expression,  and  of  the  sense  of  literary 
beauty.  The  matter  of  having  anything  to  say  beyond  a  hash  of 
other  people^s  opinions,  or  of  possessing  any  criterion  of  beauty, 
so  that  we  may  distinguish  between  the  Grod-like  and  the  devilish, 
is  left  aside  as  of  no  moment.  I  think  I  do  not  err  in  saying  that  if 
science  were  made  the  foundation  of  education,  instead  of  being,  at 
most,  stuck  on  as  cornice  to  the  edifice,  this  state  of  things  could 
not  exist. 

Li  advocating  the  introduction  of  physical  science  as  a  leading 
dement  in  education,  I  by  no  means  refer  only  to  the  higher  schools. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  such  a  change  is  even  more  impera- 
tively called  for  in  those  primary  schools  in  which  the  children  of 
the  poor  are  expected  to  turn  to  the  best  account  the  little  time 
they  can  devote  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

— ^From  an  address  by  the  late  Thoicas  Huxuet. 


''I  am  much  pleased  with  the  improvement  in  Educational 
Foundations  and  hope  to  see  it  in  general  use  among  the  teachers 
of  the  country.  ^^ — Supseintkndxnt  Nye,  Lanca$terj  Wis. 
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XUii8trattoii8« 

|N  teaching,  illustration  is  the  process  of  making  dear  the 
subject  taught  by  bringing  it  into  connection  with  some- 
thing already  well  known  to,  and  fully  understood  by, 
the  pupil.  It  means  literally  lighting  up  a  subject  or 
throwing  a  light  upon  a  subject:  and  this  light  has  to  be 
sought  among  the  ideas  that  the  pupil  already  possesses. 

There  are  two  main  classes  of  illustrations :  material  and  verbaL 
Actual  objects,  models  of  objects,  maps  and  pictures  are  the  usual 
forms  of  material  illustrations  used.  The  blackboard  is  also  in 
easy  reach.  But  after  all,  the  teacher  has  to  depend  mainly  on 
verbal  illustration.  The  fundamental  point  in  this  form  of  il- 
lustration is  to  place  the  pupil  at  the  proper  point  of  view  with 
regard  to  the  subject  to  be  illustrated. 

Our  main  aim  is  to  get  the  ideas  in  the  pupil's  mind  to  form 
the  same  combination  as  already  exists  in  the  teacher's.  To  ac- 
complish this  the  teacher  must  know  (a)  the  exact  nature  of  the 
combination  in  his  own  mind;  (6)  the  materials  already  present  in 
the  child's  mind;  (c)  the  materials  lacking  in  the  child's  mind 
which  it  is  the  teacher's  business  to  supply.  In  addition,  it  is  al- 
ways assumed  that  the  teacher  carefully  studies  the  laws  according 
to  which  the  mind  acts. 

An  illustration  consists  in  showing  up  the  new  ideas  in  the 
light  of  the  old.  The  first  method  consists  in  bringing  the  particu- 
lar into  relation  with  the  general  If  we  can  refer  a  particidar  case 
to  a  general  law,  we  feel  that  we  have  thrown  light  upon  that 
special  case,  and  that  we  understand  it  better.  In  particular,  if  we 
can  group  one  or  two  known  facts  under  a  general  law  which  ex- 
plains them  all,  we  supply  an  excellent  illustration.  For  example, 
if  a  boy  knows  the  action  of  his  sucker,  of  the  diving  bell,  and  of 
the  ordinary  suction  pump — ^the  law  of  atmospheric  pressure  will 
come  to  him  as  a  very  illuminating  new  fact. 

More  frequently,  however,  in  actual  teaching,  illustration  con- 
sists in  supplying  examples  of  rules  already  known  or  already 
given.  This  you  will  recognize  as  an  application  of  the  deductive 
method. 

The  important  point  to  notice  is  that  sometimes  the  rule  il- 
lustrates the  example,  and  sometimes  the  example  illustrates  the 
rule.  Whichever  of  the  two  is  the  more  familiar  to  the  pupil  il- 
lustrates the  less  familiar. 

Almost  all  other  forms  of  illustration  depend  upon  what  is 
known  as  analogy.  Before  we  can  have  an  analogy  we  must  deal 
with  four  ideas.     These  must  be  arranged  in  pairs  in  such  a  way 
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that  the  relation  between  the  first  pair  of  ideas  is  the  same  as  that  be- 
tween the  second  pair.  "I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches.'* 
Here  the  four  ideas  are,  I  {i.e.  Jesus),  the  vine,  ye  (i.e.  Jesus'  fol- 
lowers, the  branches.  To  bring  out  the  analogy  the  four  ideas 
must  be  placed  in  two  groups,  Jenu  and  Jesus*  followers  in  the  one 
gronp,  and  the  vine  and  its  branches  in  the  other.  Thus  it  is  stated 
in  this  way:  Jesus  has  the  same  relation  to  His  followers  as  the 
vine  has  to  its  branches.  An  analogy  can  be  stated  in  the  same 
way  as  you  used  to  state  a  proportion  problem  when  you  were 
At  school. 

Jesus :  His  followers  :  :  the  vine  :  its  branches. 
This  is  read,  as  you  no  doubt  remember:  ^'  As  Jesus  is  to  his  fol- 
lowers, so  is  the  vine  to  its  branches."  The  statement  is  equally 
true  if  the  second  pair  is  put  first :  ^^  As  the  vine  is  to  its  branches, 
80  is  Jesus  to  His  followers."  In  illustration  it  is  usually  better 
to  place  the  better  known  pair  first. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  statement  that 
analogy  is  the  equality  or  similarity  of  relations.  This  world  of 
ours  is  built  of  millions  upon  millions  of  what  for  want  of  a  more 
definite  word  we  call  things.  These  things  are  related  to  each 
other  in  all  manner  of  ways.  But  there  are  fewer  relations  than 
there  are  things;  i.^.,  many  pairs  of  things  bear  the  same  relation 
to  each  other.  But  this  same  relation  is  usually  more  easily  under- 
stood between  a  pair  of  things  with  which  we  are  familiar  than  be- 
tween a  pair  of  strange  things.  Hence  the  use  of  analogy  in  il- 
lustration. We  show  the  relation  as  existing  between  a  pair  of 
well-known  things,  and  then  tell  the  pupil  that  the  same  relation 
exists  between  the  less  known  pair  about  which  the  lesson  is  con- 
cerned. The  teacher  is  assumed  to  be  equally  famiUar  with  both 
pairs.* 

There  is  a  danger  against  which  teachers  must  be  always  on 
their  guard.  The  petty  verbal  quibbling  to  which  children  are  so 
prone  is  very  apt  to  gratify  itself  on  any  accidentally  humorous 
turn  that  a  teacher's  illustration  may  take.  The  art  student  is 
carefully  warned  against  painting  the  little  cottage  on  the  hiU, 
with  its  little  door,  its  two  windows,  its  doorstep— «nd  the  conse- 
quent grotesque  resemblance  to  a  human  face.  The  caution  is  as 
necessary  in  verbal  as  in  pictorial  illustration.  One  specially  dan- 
gerous reference  is  to  oneself.  Be  very  sparing  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun.  The  teacher's  own  experience  is  probably  the  best  pos- 
sible source  of  illustration,  but  it  should  not  always  appear  as  his 

*ABmlogy  is  also  used  as  an  iDstniment  of  logical  inference  t  but  with  that 
«se  we  are  not  ooncemed  here. 
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penonal  experience.  An  oocuional  reference  to  what  ^  hi^pencd 
to  myself  "  givet  an  added  interest  to  the  incident,  but  a  steadlj 
coune  of  personal  reminiscences  is  fatal  to  good  work.  Children 
are  keen  critics,  and  soon  resent  mere  egotism.  Besides,  erery  per- 
sonal reference  gives  a  chance  to  the  dererly  misdiieyoiu  to  inter- 
polate something  diuigreeable. 

Not  everything  needs  to  be  illustrated.  Some  things  axe  dear 
enouj^  in  themselves,  and  it  is  time  wasted  to  illustrate  them. 
Sometimes  the  mistake  is  made  of  illustrating  an  easy  thing  by 
referring  to  a  difficult  one.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  eaag  and 
difficult  are  relative  terms  whose  application  varies  with  the  per- 
son in  connection  with  whom  they  are  used.  To  illustrate  some- 
thing to  a  dsss  in  a  mission  school  in  the  slums  of  an  inland  town 
by  a  reference  to  the  seaside  is  in  most  cases  an  example  of  this 
blunder. 

The  essential  thing  in  analogical  illustration  is  the  equality 
of  the  relations  in  the  two  cases.  Unless  this  equality  is  main- 
tained, analogical  teaching  may  become  positively  dangerom. 
Here  are  three  examples: — 

Don't  tell  lies — ^Remember  Ananias. 

Don't  call  names — ^Remember  the  bears. 

Don't  sleep  in  church — Remember  Eutychus. 
This  teaching  is  immoral:  the  reasons  given  are  not  those  whidi 
should  support  good  actions.  We  are  to  tell  the  truth  because  it 
is  right,  not  because  we  shaU  be  punished  if  we  do  not.  But  be- 
sides this,  the  analogy  is  false.  The  relation  between  these  sins 
and  their  punishment  is  not  what  it  was  in  the  Bible  times.  The 
last  example  is  particularly  bad,  as  there  was  no  sin  involved  in  the 
sleep  of  Eutychus.  The  c^ect  of  the  teadiing  in  the  first  two  cases 
is  often  extremdy  bad.  Many  a  child  after  his  first  consdous  lie 
more  than  half  expects  to  drop  down  dead.  But  when  the  lie  is 
told,  or  the  nickname  shouted  with  no  apparent  evil  result,  there 
is  a  moral  rebound,  and  the  lesson  does  harm  instead  of  good.  The 
mistake  lies  in  misconceiving  the  essentials  of  the  lesson.  The  de- 
tails are  different  in  Bible  times  and  in  ours,  but  the  lesson  remains 
the  same.  Liars  do  not  drop  dead  now,  but  God  is  as  angry  with 
them  to-day  as  He  was  in  Peter's  time — ^and  for  the  same  reason. 
Sin  is  punished  because  it  is  sin:  but  God  takes  His  own  way  to 
punish  it. 

One  of  the  most  pemidous  misapplications  of  illustration  is 
to  use  it  for  its  own  sake.  An  illustration  whidi  does  not  illustrate, 
but  is  interesting  in  itself,  is  a  good  thing  out  of  place.  This  mis- 
use is  mainly  exemplified  in  dealing  with  stories  in  teaching.    The 
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fltory  has  its  place  as  a  means  of  iUustration ;  but  it  must  be  usedB 
as  an  illustration,  not  as  a  sedative. 

In  the  first  place,  an  iUustrative  story  must  be  a  real  story^ 
with  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end — not  a  mere  description,  or  stQl 
wcnrse,  a  mere  bit  of  padding  round  a  moral.  Further,  it  must  be 
a  true  story,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  true  to  life.  It  need  not  tell  or 
things  that  acually  happened,  but  it  must  tell  of  nothing  that 
could  not  have  happened.  It  must  not  have  that  Sunday  school 
atmosphere  that  suffocates  so  many  iUustrative  stories,  and  makea^ 
intelligent  pupils  despise  them.  In  a  story  that  is  worth  anything 
as  a  lesson,  the  men,  women,  and  children  must  live  and  act  as  do^ 
men,  women,  and  children  in  real  life. 

In  the  second  place,  the  story  must  illustrate  in  a  natural  way- 
some  point  that  comes  up  in  the  lesson.  li  must  convey  the  im- 
pression of  coming  up  in  natural  course,  not  of  being  dragged  in* 
Further,  it  should  carry  its  own  moral  with  it.  There  should  be 
no  need  for  the  teacher  to  labor  at  the  moral. 

We  have  seen  already  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  interest' 
in  a  lesson  as  a  whole  we  must  satisfy  all  the  subordinate  in- 
terests that  arise.  The  iUustrative  story  is  very  apt  to  rouse- 
these  subordinate  interests,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  iUustration  from  derailing  the  interest  altogether.  To* 
interest  people  we  found  that  we  had  to  get  them  to  do  a  good  deal 
of  the  work ;  by  doing  aU  the  work  for  the  hearer  we  kiU  his  inter- 
est. If  we  leave  something  for  the  hearer  to  supply,  we  prevent 
his  interest  from  subsiding.  For  example,  a  teacher  to  iUustrate 
the  love  which  is  ^  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts"  described  in  exceUent 
language  the  journey  of  two  little  children  in  a  wagon  thru 
the  Australian  bush,  under  the  care  of  their  father's  servant.  The* 
picture  was  skilfuUy  worked  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  words 
^  lost  in  the  bush  "  became  fuU  of  meaning  to  the  little  ones.  AU' 
the  horrors  of  a  sleepless  night  in  the  awful  darkness  were  graphi- 
caUy  described  and  contrasted  with  the  glad  outburst  of  aU  created* 
things  in  the  morning  sunshine.  But  here  the  teacher  left  his 
description  and  the  lost  children,  and  went  on  to  make  the  appUca- 
tion  to  his  subject.  But  the  pupils  could  not  foUow  him.  Their* 
interest  had  been  switched  off  into  the  Australian  bush,  and  there  it 
remained  and  kept  them  busy  tagging  on  conclusions  to  the  un- 
finished tale.  As  an  artistic  sketch  the  story  was  exceUent.  It  left 
something  to  the  hearer's  imagination.  But  as  an  iUustration  this 
was  exactly  what  it  should  not  have  done.  Had  the  teacher  supplied* 
an  ending,  however  commonplace,  he  would  have  kiUed  the  interest: 
in  the  mere  story,  and  left  some  for  the  appUcation. 
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The  story  must  be  told  from  the  proper  point  of  view.  He 
pupil  has  a  strong  tendency  to  put  himVK  in  the  place  of  the  win- 
ping  party  in  a  story.  Thus  Rousseau  points  out  that  cshildien  in 
reading  or  hearing  the  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Crow  naturallj 
put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  fox,  not  of  the  crow.  Young 
teachers  cannot  be  too  strongly  warned  how  frequently  children  miss 
the  lesson  of  a  story  by  adopting  the  wrong  point  of  view.  The 
following  story  was  handed  in  by  a  stupid  boy.  In  his  class  pupils 
used  to  have  a  story  read  aloud  to  them  in  order  that  they  might 
reproduce  it  as  an  exercise  in  composition :  the  story  explains  itself. 

^  A  good  man  who  was  going  along  the  Granges.  ELe  saw  a 
tiger.  The  tiger  was  going  to  jump.  So  the  man  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  So  he  went  down  to  prayed.  And  the  tiger  it  jumped, 
and  the  man  was  down  to  pray.  And  the  tiger  missed  the  man. 
But  a  Krokidile  opened  its  mouth.  And  the  tiger  was  eat  up  and 
the  man  was  saved.    Moral  look  before  you  leap.'* 

The  moral  was  not  asked  for,  and  the  boy  was  too  dull  to  mean 
a  joke. 

There  is  another  form  in  which  moral  training  by  means  of 
stories  is  carried  on.  The  whole  lesson  may  consist  of  a  story, 
usually  made  up  in  order  to  be  explained.  This  kind  of  teadiing, 
however,  falls  more  to  lecturers  and  preachers  than  to  teachers. 
The  story  here  is  not  an  illustration,  but  itself  forms  the  lesson. 

Teachers  occasionally  experience  great  difficulty  in  finding 
suitable  illustrations,  and  are  apt  to  fall  back  upon  those  provided 
in  certain  magazines. 

These  illustrations  are  usually  supplied  by  skilful  teachers 
who  have  chosen  them  for  their  special  fitness  for  the  lesson  dealt 
with.  They  are  accordingly  quite  worthy  of  the  teacher's  atten- 
tion. But  some  teachers  go  the  length  of  using  a  reference  book 
of  illustrative  stories  arranged  under  appropriate  hieads.  To  illus- 
trate courage  or  faith  or  benevolence  the  teacher  turns  up  the 
index  of  his  book,  and  there  finds  a  reference  to  a  series  of  stories 
which  are  more  or  less  appropriate.  All  this  is  inexpressibly 
wooden.  The  best  illustrations  are  those  which  we  find  for  ourselves. 
We  ought  to  be  always  on  the  lookout  in  our  ordinary  life  and  our 
ordinary  reading  for  interesting  facts  and  analogies  tiiat  may  serre 
our  purpose  in  class.  An  illustration  that  has  come  to  us  in  this 
way,  and  has  passed  thru  our  experience,  has  become  to  some 
•extent  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  is  a  much  more  powerful  instrument 
in  our  hands  than  something  selected  out  of  an  alphabetical  index. 
In  this  as  in  all  other  directions,  the  teacher  is  giving  his  best  when 
he  is  giving  himself. 

University  of  London.  John  Adams. 
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GxtTMtQ  from  fkrbtrt  8peticci^8  6e8a^  on  6diication 

KE  comparative  worths  of  different  kinds  of  knowledge  have 
been  as  yet  scarcely  even  discussed — ^muck  less  discussed  in 
Bi  methodic  way  with  definite  results.    No  standard  of  rela- 
tive values  has  yet  been  agreed  upon.    Men  read  books  on 
this  topicy  and  attend  lectures  on  that;  decide  that  their 
children  shall  be  instructed  in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
shall  not  be  instructed  in  those ;  and  all  under  the  guidance  of  mere 
custom,  or  liking,  or  prejudice;  without  ever  considering  the  enor- 
mous importance  of  determining  in  some  rational  way  what  things 
are  really  most  worth  learning.    It  is  true  that  in  all  circles  we  have 
occasional  remarks  on  the  importance  of  this  or  the  other  order  of 
information.     But  whether  the  degree  of  its  importance  justifies 
the  expenditure  of  the  time  needed  to  acquire  it,  and  whether  there 
are  not  things  of  more  importance  to  which  the  time  might  be  better 
devoted,  are  queries  which,  if  raised  at  all,  are  disposed  of  quite 
summarily,  according  to  personal  predilections.     It  is  true,  also, 
that  from  time  to  time  we  hear  revived  the  standing  controversy 
respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  classics  and  mathematics.    Not 
only,  however,  is  tiiis  controversy  carried  on  in  an  empirical  man- 
ner, with  no  reference  to  an  ascertained  criterion ;  but  the  question 
at  issue  is  totally  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  general 
question  of  which  it  is  part.    To  suppose  that  deciding  whether  a 
mathematical  or  a  classical  education  is  the  best  is  deciding  what  is 
the  proper  curriculum,  is  much  the  same  thing  as  to  suppose  that 
the  whole  of  dietetics  lies  in  determining  whether  or  not  bread  is 
more  nutritive  than  potatoes ! 

The  question  which  we  contend  is  of  such  transcendent  moment 
is,  not  whether  such  or  such  knowledge  is  of  worth,  but  what  is  its 
relative  worth?  Had  we  time  to  master  all  subjects  we  need  not  be 
particular. 

We  "that  have  but  span-long  lives"  must  ever  bear  in  mind  our 
limited  time  for  acquisition.  And  remembering  how  narrowly  this 
time  is  limited,  not  only  by  the  shortness  of  life,  but  also  still  more 
by  the  business  of  life,  we  ought  to  be  especially  solicitous  to  employ 
what  time  we  have  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Before  devoting  years 
to  some  subject  which  fashion  or  fancy  suggests,  it  is  surely  wise 
to  weigh  witii  great  care  the  worth  of  tilie  results,  as  compared  with 
the  worth  of  various  alternative  results  which  the  same  years  might 
bring  if  otherwise  applied.  _  . 
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In  edncatioiii  then,  this  it  the  question  of  quettion8, — how  to 
•decide  among  the  ooi^cting  claims  of  various  subjects  on  our  atten- 
tion. Before  there  can  be  a  rational  curriculum,  we  must  settle  wUdi 
things  it  most  concerns  us  to  know;  or,  to  use  a  word  of  Bacon's 
Aow  unfortunately  obsolete — ^we  must  determine  the  rdative  Talnei 
4>f  knowledges. 

To  this  end,  a  measure  of  value  is  the  first  requisite.  And 
liappilj,  respecting  the  true  measure  of  value,  as  expressed  in 
.general  terms,  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Every  (me  in  contending 
for  the  worth  of  any  particular  order  of  information,  does  so  by 
•showing  its  bearing  upon  some  part  of  life. 

How  to  live? — ^that  is  the  essential  question  for  us.  Not  bow 
to  live  in  the  mere  material  sense  only,  but  in  the  widest  sense. 
The  general  problem  which  comprehends  every  special  problem  is — 
the  right  ruling  of  conduct  in  all  directions  under  all  circumstances. 
In  what  way  to  treat  the  body ;  in  what  way  to  treat  the  mind;  in 
^hat  way  to  manage  our  affairs ;  in  what  way  to  bring  up  a  family; 
in  what  way  to  behave  as  a  citizen ;  in  what  way  to  utilize  all  those 
-sources  of  happiness  which  nature  supplies — ^how  to  use  all  our 
faculties  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  ourselves  and  others — how  to 
live  completely?  And  this  being  the  great  thing  needful  for  us 
to  learn,  is,  by  consequence,  the  great  thing  which  education  has 
to  teach.  To  prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  the  function  which 
^ucation  has  to  discharge;  and  the  only  rational  mode  of  judging 
of  any  educational  course  is,  to  judge  in  what  degree  it  discharges 
.«uch  function. 

This  test  has  to  be  applied  consciously,  methodically,  and 
thruout  all  cases.  It  behooves  us  to  set  before  ourselves,  and  ever 
ix>  keep  clearly  in  view,  complete  living  as  the  end  to  be  adiieved; 
rso  that  in  bringing  up  our  children  we  may  choose  subjects  and 
^methods  of  instruction,  with  deliberate  reference  to  this  end. 

Our  first  step  must  obviously  be  to  classify,  in  the  order  of 
-their  importance,  the  leading  kinds  of  activity  which  constitute 
human  life.  They  may  be  naturally  arranged  into:  1.  Those 
.activities  which  dunectly  minister  to  self-preservation;  2.  Those 
activities  which,  by  securing  the  necessaries  of  life,  indirectly 
tminister  to  self-preservation;  8.  Those  activities  which  have  for 
ttheir  end  the  rearing  and  discipline  of  offspring;  4.  Those  activities 
whidi  are  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  proper  social  and  political 
•relations;  5.  Those  miscellaneous  activities  which  make  up  the 
leisure  part  of  life,  devoted  to  the  gratification  of  the  tastes  and 
Lifeelings. 

These  stand  in  something  like  their  true  order  of  suboidina- 
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-tion*  Knowledge  immediately  oondudye  to  self-preservation  is  of 
X^rimaiy  importance.  Next  comes  the  indirect  self-preservation 
^vdiich  consists  in  acquiring  the  means  of  living.  The  welfare  of 
tba  family  underlies  the  welfare  of  society^  hence  knowledge 
<lirectly  conducing  to  the  first  must  take  precedence  of  knowledge 
<]irectly  conducing  to  the  last.  Citizenship  is  of  more  moment  than 
tliat  which  goes  out  in  accomplishments  or  exercise  of  the  tastes; 
in  education,  therefore,  preparation  for  the  one  must  rank  before 
preparation  for  the  other. 

The  ideal  of  education  is  complete  preparation  for  direct  self- 
preservation,  for  indirect  self-preservation,  for  parenthood,  for  citi- 
zenship, for  the  miscellaneous  refinements  of  life.     But  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  these  divisions  are  definitely  separable.     We  do 
ziot  deny  that  they  are  intricately  entangled  with  eadi  other  in  sudi 
way  that  there  can  be  no  training  for  any  that  is  not  in  some  meas- 
ure a  training  for  all.     Nor  do  we  question  that  of  each  division 
iiiere  are  portions  more  important  than  certain  portions  of  the  pre- 
ceding divisions :  that,  for  instance,  a  man  of  much  skill  in  business 
but  little  other  faculty,  may  fall  further  below  the  standard  of  com- 
plete living  than  one  of  but  moderate  power  of  acquiring  money  but 
greai  judgment  as  a  parent.     Failing  this  ideal,  as  in  our  phase 
of  civilization  every  one  must  do  more  or  less,  the  aim  should 
'be  to  maintain  a  due  proportion  between  the  degrees  of  prepara- 
tion in  each.     Not  eidiaustive  cultivation  in  any  one,  supremely 
important    tho    it    may    be — not    even    an    exclusive    attention 
to  the  two,  three,  or  four  divisions  of  greatest  importance ;  but  an 
Attention  to  all, — ^greatest  where  the  value  is  greatest,  less  where 
the  value  is  less,  least  where  the  value  is  least. 

In  regulating  education  by  this  standard,  there  are  some  gen- 
•eral  considerations  that  should  be  ever  present  to  us.    The  worth  of 
any  kind  of  culture,  as  aiding  complete  living,  may  be  either  neces- 
•sary  or  more  or  less  contingent.    There  is  Imowledge  of  intrinsic 
-value,  knowledge  of  quasi-intrinsic  value,  and  knowledge  of  conven- 
tional value.    The  truths  of  natural  science  in  general  are  of  in- 
trinsic value:  they  will  bear  on  human  conduct  ten  thousand  years 
lience  as  they  do  now.    The  extra  knowledge  of  our  own  language, 
which  is  given  with  an  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  Greek,  may  be 
considered  to  have  a  value  that  is  quasi-intrinsic:  it  must  exist  for  us 
and  for  other  races  whose  languages  owe  much  to  these  sources; 
but  will  last  only  as  long  as  our  languages  last.    YHiile  that  kind  of 
information  which,  in  our  schools,  usurps  the  name  History — the 
mere  tissue  of  names  and  dates  and  dead  unmeaning  events — has  a 
conventional  value  only :  it  has  not  the  remotest  bearing  upon  any 
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of  our  actions.  In  a  rational  estimate,  knowledge  of  intrinsic  wortb 
must,  other  things  equal,  take  precedence  of  knowledge  that  is  of 
quasi-intrinsic  or  conventional  worth. 

One  further  preliminary.  Acquirement  of  every  kind  has  two 
values — ^value  as  knowledge  and  value  as  discipUne.  Besides  its  ae 
for  guidance  in  conduct,  the  acquisition  of  each  order  of  facts  b« 
also  its  use  as  mental  exercise ;  and  its  effects  as  a  preparatii^  for 
complete  living  have  to  be  considered  under  both  these  heads. 

These,  then,  are  the  general  ideas  with  which  we  must  set  out 
in  discussing  a  currictdum:  Life  as  divided  into  several  kinds  ol 
activity  of  successively  decreasing  importance;  the  worth  of  eaA 
order  of  facts  as  regulating  these  several  kinds  of  activity,  intrin- 
sically, quasi-intrinsically,  and  conventionally ;  and  their  regulatzff 
influences  estimated  both  as  knowledge  and  discipline. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Teacher  and  Pupils  in  a  Fifteenth  Centoiy  SchooL 
From  a  woodcut  published  at  Cologne  in  1496. 
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Child  Study. 

Hids  to  Girt  8tud^ 

iDAPTING  to  our  circumstances  all  the  important  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  child  study  we  find  ourselves  obligated 
to  become  expert  in  knowing  the  qualities  that  go  to  make 
up  the  fine  girl.  We  must  know  how  to  appreciate  what 
of  those  qualities  are  most  readily  strengthened  by  the 
studies  we,  as  teachers,  direct,  and  how  to  recognize  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  studies  that  will  strengthen  the  qualities  as  it  is  our  own 
personality,  skill,  adaptation,  and  enthusiasm. 

We  m|ist  get  beyond  the  narrow  idea  that  we  are  mere  special- 
ists in  biology  or  typewriting  or  any  line  of  book-knowledge  or 
hand-work,  and  must  keep  alive  to  the  fact  that  we  are  devdopers 
f  and  trainers  of  intellectual,  emotional,  and  volitional  power.     The 

I  science  of  developing  power  which  we  were  required  to  study  before 

V  passing  the  examinations  to  become  teachers  is  now,  even  more  than 

]  then,  a  pertinent  matter  to  us,  and  we  should  enrich  and  perfect  our 

I  teaching  by  continued  study  and  application  of  those  same  sciences. 

'  Now,  if  ever,  we  need  to  know  what  thinking  or  feeling,  etc,  is,  how 

it  is  developed,  and  what  the  best  ways  of  training  our  daily  exer- 
cises towards  the  perfection  are.     We  need  to  have  large  conceptions 
of  character,  and  to  analyze  it  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  plan 
^  for  its  perfection. 

i  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  OIKL. 

I  recognize  the  artificiality  of  every  analysis  of  an  insepara- 
ble unity  like  this.  But  insomuch  as  human  knowledge,  no  less  a 
tmity  than  human  nature,  has  always,  for  school  purposes,  been 
'  divided  into  studies,  so  for  the  same  purpose  of  convenience  and  def- 

inite aim,  I  suggest  an  analysis  of  the  girl  in  order  that  we  may 
work  with  more  exactness  for  her  realization.  These  qualities  shade 
into  one  another,  but  they  convey  a  meaning  and  they  are  capable  of 
assisting  us.  For  such  purposes  I  suggest  this  analysis  of  an  ideal 
girl,  the  qualities  that  school  should  reach: 

QuAUTDss  OF  Body:  Health,  Vigor,  Physical  Completeness, 
Beauty,  Grace. 

QuAUTiEs  OF  Iktelubct:  Intuition,  Acute  Senses,  Memory, 
Imagination,  Grasp  of  Ideas,  Judgment,  Reasoning,  A  Fair  Stock 
of  Knowledge. 

QxTAUTiBs  OF  Feeukos  Love  of  Order  (orderliness).  Love  of 
Work  (industry).  Love  of  Knowledge  (curiosity).  Love  of  Country 
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(patriofcism),  Love  of  Humanity  (altruism,  sympathy),  Love  of 
Truth,  Love  of  Right,  Self-respect,  Feeling  for  Beauty  (taste), 
Appreciation  of  Pathos,  Sense  of  Humor,  Cheerfulness,  Appreci- 
ation of  Sublimity  and  Higher  Emotions,  Enthusiasm. 

QuAunxs  or  Will:  Skill,  Accuracy,  Originality,  Indepen* 
dence.  Expression,  Honesty,  Expression  of  Cheerfulness,  Dignity, 
Courtesy,  Economy,  Patience,  Promptness,  Speed,  Self-control  and 
Management,  Courage. 

This  device  has  all  the  limitations  of  graphic  methods  applied 
to  things  of  the  mind.  It  is  intended  to  be  suggestive  and  to  assist 
an  escape  from  the  mechanical  pursuit  of  the  mere  knowledge  con- 
tent of  courses  of  study. 

KSSPINO  THE  AIMS  PEOIONENT. 

Merely  to  mark  out  higher  aims  and  then  return  daily  to  the 
old  manner  of  chopping  off  a  piece  of  the  subject  at  each  lesson  to 
feed  to  the  class,  would  be  an  absurdity.  The  aims  in  girl  teaching 
must  be  kept  prominent  in  the  teacher's  mind,  even  tho  this  will 
mean  a  considerable  reversal  of  previous  habits  of  thought.  For 
instance,  when  a  teacher  takes  up  "  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner,"  it  should  be  with  the  idea  of  exercising  certain  emotional 
powers  of  pupils ;  their  feeling  for  beauty,  their  artistic  taste,  and 
their  sympathy.  "The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner*'  should 
mean  a  set  of  emotional  operations  toward  whose  effective  workings 
are  directed  all  the  other  acts  suggested  by  going  thru  this  x>oem. 
Understanding,  analysis,  memory,  reasoning,  discussion,  looking  up 
of  words,  OMnposition,  writing,  grammatical  analysis,  and  every- 
thing that  is  done  while  reading  the  Rime,  —  all  are  determined  as 
to  amount  and  as  to  method  by  thdr  ability  to  intoisif y  the  main 
emotional  operations  to  be  sought. 

On  the  other  hand  a  lesson  in  geometry  will  aim  at  monory  of 
position,  selection  of  truths,  exactness  of  language,  and  effective- 
ness of  argument. 

One  lesson  in  drawing  will  aim  at  speed;  humor  will  be  a  very 
li^tly  considered  aim.  Another  wiU  aim  at  exerdse  of  the  humor- 
ous sensibilities,  as  in  the  study  of  some  of  the  Dutch  school ;  here 
speed  will  hardly  be  considered. 

But  in  eadi  of  the  above  cases  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
main  consideration  in  mind  is  the  girl  appreciating  beauty,  the  girl 
affected  to  sympathy,  the  girl  reasoning,  the  girl  hast^iing  and  the 
girl  smiling  railier  tiian  that  the  teacher's  thoughts  should  be  on  the 
Rime,  the  theorem,  the  sketch,  and  the  painting.  These  are  means, 
not  ends. 
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In  almost  every  examination  for  teacher's  license,  there  is  a 
requirement  that  the  candidate  give  in  detail  the  aims  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  teaching  this  subject  or  in  conducting  that  exercise.  A 
union  should  be  effected  between  the  most  enlightened  theory  and 
every-day  practice.  Class  exercises  should  be  so  vitalized  by  intel- 
ligent direction  that  the  teadier  will  have  prepared  each  lesson  as  an 
employment  of  certain  energies  of  human  nature  and  will  be  able  to 
tell  quickly  what  they  are  and  whether  they  are  working  well  or  not. 

TEAIND^O  THE  GIKI^ 

^*  Look  at  the  girls  ^  is  old  as  a  statement,  but  it  is  untried 
enough  in  practice  to  make  it  an  unique  experiment  with  all  the 
interest  of  novelty.  Gret  your  eyes  out  of  the  book  and  study  your 
girls.  Look  at  liie  new  ones  when  they  first  enter  school.  Unless 
at  the  end  of  your  work  with  them,  they  are  less  flabby  in  mind  and 
body,  more  erect  and  springy ;  unless  they  stand  better,  walk  better, 
breathe  better,  look  better,  think  more  accurately,  connectedly,  and 
extensively;  see  more  clearly,  act  more  decisively,  and  enjoy  more 
heartily  of  what  credit  is  the  long  record  of  the  days  present,  pages 
covered  and  credits  set  down  in  a  book?  The  perpetual  and  un- 
answerable fling  made  at  schools  from  Aristophanes  down  to  Emer- 
son is  that  the  things  they  do  are  so  remote  from  human  sympathies. 

Almost  any  man  or  woman  can  give  a  fairly  definite  idea  of  the 
kind  of  girl  who  is  a  fine  girl.  But  schools  have  been  bent  on  other 
things ;  on  a  body  of  knowledge  handed  down  and  made  the  main 
consideration  of  a  school  because  other  schools  have  copied  it  from 
others. 

While  the  ideal  girl  is  the  aim  of  the  school,  we  must  be  content 
to  accept  the  condition  that  we  are  only  one  of  the  forces  working 
with  (or  sometimes  against)  heredity,  home,  church,  literature,  and 
society,  to  develop  her.  The  exact  aim  of  the  school,  therefore,  is 
such  contribution  toward  the  fine  girl  as  can  be  made  with  the  facil- 
ities and  time  available. 

THE  TEACHEE's  EQUIPMENT. 

To  follow  a  convenient  analysis  suggested  by  City  Supt.  W. 
H.  Maxwell,  of  New  York,  the  teacher's  professional  assets  may  be 
divided  into:  Teaching,  Ability,  Sdiolarship,  Effort,  and  Person- 
ality. 

Of  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  teaching  ability  and 
scholarship,  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak,  but  some  suggestions  upon 
the  qualities  of  personality  and  effort  should  be  considered.  The 
teacher's  calling  is  peculiar  in  that  it  requires  a  large  amount  of 
vigor,  enthusiasm,  nerves,  serenity,  cheerfulness  and  inspiration. 
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If 9  for  the  DKHnent,  we  ootild  imagine  a  teacher  made  up  of  tiro 
parts,  one  consisting  of  knowledge  and  skill,  the  other  of  what  we 
may  call  attractive  personaliiy,  that  is  cheerfulness,  sympathy, 
magnetism,  etc.,  I  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prepon- 
derance of  her  knowledge  over  her  personality  would  diminish  rather 
than  increase  her  power  as  a  teacher.  It  is  not  the  amuont  of 
scholarship  we  possess  that  helps  the  girls.  It  is  the  amount  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  lasting  desire  for  improvement  we  can  inspire  in  them. 
This  depends  more  upon  our  personality  than  upon  our  knowledge. 
If  our  spirit  is  right  it  will  lead  us  to  perfect  ourselves  in  scholarship 
sufficiently  to  f urmsh  us  with  materiids  for  efficient  instructioii. 

Will  you  not  agree  that  this  appreciable  but  ind^nable  force 
that  we  cfliU  persmiality  is  not  perpetual  and  self-sustaining?  It 
requires  food.  If  we  are  to  be  eminently  successful  teachers  we 
must  live,  when  not  engaged  in  school  duties,  such  lives  as  will 
refresh  our  minds  and  hearts.  We  must  not  only  be  scholars.  We 
must  be  persons,  live  men  and  women. 

Being  called  upon  to  furnish  sympathy,  encouragement,  spirit 
and  inspiration,  we  must  make  conscious  and  adequate  provision  to 
get  these  things  ourselves.  In  other  words  we  must  see  that  a  fair 
distribution  of  our  lives  is  made  between  our  professional  and 
personal  occupations.  When  I  say  that  this  arrangement  must  be  a 
conscious  one,  I  mean  to  emphasize  the  adjective.  Unless  we  do 
plan  for  those  occupations  which  restore,  and  inspire  us,  they  will  be 
neglected.  The  natural  tendency  of  teachers  ia  toward  overwork 
thru  neglect  to  realize  that  the  other  life  must  be  consciously  and 
carefully  guarded  and  not  permitted  to  diminish  thru  encroachments 
of  business  or  professional  demands. 

If  we  would  exercise  our  reason  (and  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
we  who  have  charge  of  the  education  of  the  coming  woman  should  be 
guided  by  very  wide  and  intelligent  views  and  should  act  from  rea- 
son rather  than  impulse)  we  would  not  fail  to  see  that  not  only  our 
ultimate  but  our  daily  success  depends  upon  maintaining  a  personal 
life  that  is  refreshing  and  inspiring. 

For  those  that  have  not  schooled  themselves  to  a  conduct  of  life 
that  practises  this,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  guides,  from  Socrates, 
Epictetus,  Epicurus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  down  to  Emerson, 
Phillips  Brooks,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  Daniel  Brinton. 
They  tell  us  that  we  must  order  our  hours,  be  masters  of  our  time, 
provide  for  the  things  we  need  and  not  let  even  school  circumstances 
unfairly  interfere  with  our  plans.  A  teacher  should  select  some 
things  she  wants  to  do  and  should  do  them.     If  the  reasonable  time 
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allowed  for  professional  duties  has  expired  and  she  finds  herself  coor 
fronted  with  a  bundle  of  school  work  and  an  attractive  novel,  I  can- 
not but  believe  that  she  is  a  better  teacher  if  she  puts  away  the  school 
work  and  turns  to  the  novel. 

The  school  needs  something  more  than  completeness.  It  needs 
buoyancy  and  confidence  and  a  radiant  atmosphere.  It  is  entitled 
to  a  fair  share  of  the  best  things,  and  the  best  thing  is  personality. 
The  best  personality  for  girls  is  wholesomeness,  big  heartedness, 
strength  and  magnetism.  The  one  great  point  in  the  policy  of  the 
school  is  the  personality  of  the  teadier,  so  well  understood  that  the 
unprepared  visitor  will  have  to  remark  it ;  so  habitually  attended  to 
by  every  teacher  that  in  March,  in  April,  in  May  and  in  June  the 
girls  wfll  be  met  by  teachers  who  have  kept  themselves  unruffled, 
unfidgeted,  unworried,  fresh,  sweet-breathed,  hopeful,  the  kind  of 
person  one  would  voluntarily  ask  to  be  introduced  to. 

One  chief  way  of  securing  this  is  by  remembering  that  school 
duty  is  not  the  completion  of  anything  but  the  completion  of  all  that 
can  be  expected  on  school  days  between  9  and  S  o'clock  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  supplementary  work  found  to  be  necessary. 
The  rest  of  the  time,  it  is  to  be  expected,  and  not  from 
any  sentimental  reason,  but  because  it  is  right  and  the  school's 
due,  will  be  expended  upon  those  pursuits  which  give  you 
with  your  distinct  personality,  the  kind  of  life  your  experience  indi- 
cates you  should  have.  In  other  words,  in  so  far  as  you  are  able, 
treat  yourself  both  as  to  work  and  play  as  you  would  humanely  treat 
a  servant  whom  you  loved  and  respected.  Do  it  for  the  sake  of 
these  girls,  whose  school  life  should  be  looked  back  upon  as  a  golden 
age  with  your  memory  shining  in  it. 

Try  to  appreciate  that  your  daily  work  is  not  completion  of 
tasks,  but  the  profitable  filling  of  a  given  time.  If  you  can  get 
strength  of  will  enough  to  select  the  things  you  are  going  to  do,  and 
to  leave  things  undone  until  to-morrow  without  permitting  them  to 
harass  you,  you  will  achieve  one  great  requisite  of  a  teacher. 

If  we  are  to  be  masters  of  our  time  and  spirit  we  must  plan  our 
conduct  beforehand.  There  is  not  a  subject  that  we  can  afford  to 
wander  into  and  idle  along  with  as  fancy  strikes  us.  Our  task  is 
the  selection  of  the  best  things.  We  must  know  beforehand  what  we 
are  going  to  do.  Everything  now-a-days  that  has  any  swiftness  or 
decision  of  motion  is  aimed  beforehand.  A  railroad  train  runs  on  a 
track,  and  even  our  ocean  steamers  keep  in  a  pre-established  route. 

WiLUAH  McAkdkew. 

TechfUcai  High  School  for  GMs,  New  York  City. 
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Hn  6x|)cHm€fit  In  CMld  etady  in  tbc  Butt  of  Maim. 

Two  yean  since»  State  Snpt  W.  W.  Stetson  prepared  for  the  use  of 
teacbers  and  school  ofl&cers  in  Mainet  a  blank  for  the  study  of  diildrcn»  with 
comments  and  suggestions.  The  plan  was  given  in  the  December  number  of 
EoucATioKAL  FouKnATioxs.  The  returns  of  the  investigation  have  Jnst  been 
tabulated  by  Mr.  Stetson  and  presented  as  follows: 

SEPLIES  were  received  from  one  hundred  seventy-ime 
teachers  giving  detailed  data.  Twenty-five  of  the  teachers 
sending  replies  are  men  and  one  hundred  forty-six  are 
wcHuen. 

The  first  series  of  questions  aimed  to  ascertain  prevailing 
interests  of  teachers  in  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  the  conmion 
schools.  These  results  have  the  value  and  the  weakness  of  personal 
reminiscences,  giving,  as  they  do,  interests  seen  thru  the  distance  of 
years  and  translated  into  terms  of  later  experience  and  larger  life. 
^*  In  their  real  work  with  children,  teachers  probably  draw  more  upon 
their  memories,  for  an  interpretation  of  the  acts  of  the  children 
under  their  charge,  than  from  any  other  source  of  professional 
equipment.  Memory  is  sometimes  treacherous  and  data  sometime 
colored  by  personal  prejudices.  Nevertheless,  the  teachor  will 
always  be  limited  more  or  less  by  the  recollections  of  her  own  child- 
hood.»' 

Interest  in  school  studies  were  sought  along  these  lines : 

1.  Your  favorite  study  when  a  pupil ; 

2.  Your  favorite  study  now ; 

8.    The  study  you  prefer  to  teach. 

Answers  to  these  questions  have  been  collected  and  the  results 
expressed  in  percentages  in  the  following  table: 

I.    PAVOam  STUDY  WHEK  A   CHILD. 

studies.  Men— %  Women— % 

1.    Mathematics  (seneral) U  92 

(a)  Arithmetic  16  97 

(b)  Algebra    4  S 

9,    Language  studies 

(a)  Reading  and  literature 4  10 

(b)  Grammar  and  composition 4  19 

(c)  Spelling 0  9 

3.  History 94  14 

4.  Geography    8  10 

5.  Sciences  and  Nature  study 0 

n.   FAToanx  study  vow. 
1.    Mathematics  (general)   0  SO 

(a)  Arithmetic   90  8 

(b)  Algebra 8  1 

9.    Language  studies: 

^a)     Reading  and  literature 19  15 

(b)  Grammar  and  composition 4  19 

(c)  Spelling 0  0 

S.     History 19  9 
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4.  Geography 0  1 

5.  Sciences  and  Nature  study 16  9 

6.  Music 0  6 

7.  Foreign  languages 0  3 

8.  Booic-keeping 8  3 

m.     IKACHIirO  PUEFEKEHCB. 

1.    Mathematics  (general) S8  95 

(a)    Arithmetic  84  19 

9.    Language  studies: 

(a)  Reading  and  literature  8  10 

(b)  Grammar  and  composition  4  7 

3.  History 4  12 

4.  Geography  S4  6 

5.  Sciences  and  Nature  study 4  4 

6.  Music  and  drawing 9  4 

There  were  scattering  subjects  in  each  of  the  three  tables,  but 
the  above  tabulation  gives  in  tiie  main  the  roniniscent  interests  in 
school  studies  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  teachers.  A  part 
of  the  high  regard  in  which  the  study  of  mathematics  is  held  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  study  thruout  the 
elementary  school  course. 

The  language  studies  —  reading,  literature,  spelling,  com- 
position and  granmiar  —  are  mentioned  more  of tai  by  the  women 
teachers,  in  all  three  of  the  tables.  Spelling  is  given  in  the  first 
table  only  and  by  the  women. 

History  has  a  large  place  in  the  interests  of  these  teachers  and 
was  more  often  a  favorite  study  with  the  men  than  the  women,  but 
the  women  exceed  the  men  in  t^ching  preference. 

Geography  occupies  a  relatively  insignificant  place  in  the  first 
and  second  tables,  but  an  unusually  large  number  of  men  (24  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number)  say  they  like  best  to  teach  it. 

The  sciences  thruout  occupy  a  relatively  subordinate  place  and 
music  and  drawing,  because  of  their  recent  introduction  into  the 
common  school  course  of  study,  are  mentioned  in  the  second  and 
third  tables  only. 

The  same  child  study  outline  called  for  certain  data  concerning 
the  children  —  nationality,  physique,  carriage  of  the  body,  intel- 
lectual capadtes,  emotional  tendencies,  will  power,  strength  of 
memory,  acuteness  of  reasoning,  vividness  of  imagination,  keenness 
of  obs^ation,  school  manners,  morals  and  habits.  The  171  teach- 
ers sent  returns  from  4,128  children,  2,107  boys  and  2,021  girls. 
The  data  are  given  in  the  following  tables  and,  excepting  national- 
ity, the  returns  are  expressed  in  percentages : 

IT.    ITATIOirAIJTr  OP  THI  CHIUNUBK  STDDIBD. 

Parentage.  Boys.  Girls.  TotaL 

1.    American  1,994  1,906  9,089 

9.  French  •. 913  983  596 

8.    Irish    158  197  985 
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4.  English 41  39  80 

«.  SwedIA  39  9  48 

«.  RuBsian 19  28  47 

7.  Germaa  3  12  IS 

8.  Italian 9  4  13 

9.  Other  natkmalities 15  16  33 

▼.   phthqus. 

Characteristics.  Boys— %        Giiis~2 

1.    Strong  and  sturdy 86  76 

9.    Weakandpuny 11  10 

3.  Deformed   8  3 

4.  With  defecUve  vision 6  6 

$.    With  defective  hearing 1  9 

With  respect  to  physique,  the  boys  and  girls  make  a  very  satis- 
factory showing.  More  careful  tests  for  defective  vision  and  heai^ 
ing  would  doubtless  produce  more  alarming  statements.  While  it 
is  true  that  children  in  the  rural  districts  are  less  myopic  than  in 
city  districts,  still  it  is  probably  true  that  there  is  much  more  myopia 
in  rural  schools  than  these  returns  would  indicate.  More  careful 
studies,  with  the  Smellen  test-types,  should  supplement  this  prelimi- 
ary  study.  vi.  cammtaoe  op  ths  boot. 

Manner.  Boys— %        Girls— % 

1.    Erect  and  graceful 71  85 

9.    Awicward  and  shambling 90  11 

The  girls,  it  would  seem,  have  better  control  of  their  bodies 
than  the  boys.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  girl 
acquires  poise  and  grace  in  bodily  movements  earUer  than  the  boys. 

Vn.    XinSLLBCTUAL  CAPACITIB8. 

Grade.  Boys— %  Girls— % 

1.    Strong,  active  and  bright 73  54 

9.    Slow  and  weak 16  19 

3.    Very  weak  9  1 

These  returns  would  indicate  that  mediocre  intellectual  capac- 
ity falls  most  often  to  the  lot  of  the  girls,  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  the  boys  being  reported  as  of  a  strong  vigorous  type  of  intellect. 

vm.  xxonovAL  tskobkcibs. 
Characteristics.  Boys— %        Girls— % 

1.    Well  balanced  and  even 34  39 

9.    Sensitive 91  95 

3.  Impulsive   19  9 

4.  Irritable  and  nervous 14  9 

5.  Uneven  and  uncertain 10  11 

The  fourth  item  in  the  above  table  does  not  agree  with  statistics 
in  general.  Girls  are  universally  more  irritable  and  nervous  than 
boys  and  the  various  school  neuroses,  so  much  more  common  among 
girls  than  among  boys,  are  important  factors  in  emotional  dis- 
turbances. DC  wnx  pown. 
Caiaracteristics.  Boys— %        (Hris— % 

1.    Strong,  resolute  and  controlled 78  74 

9.    Weak  6  7 
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The  girls  make  a  better  showing  in  will  power  than  is  usually 
supposed  and  the  weak-willed  child  does  not  appear  as  an  important 
factor  in  these  returns. 

X.    XJHUVIUUAUTr  AKD  CHAAACTBB. 

Traits.  Boys— %        Girls— % 

(Good    8  8 

1.    CoDcentration. ...}  Fair    91  19 

(Poor  7  4 

(Good   11  14 

«.    AppUcation ^  Fair    14  18 

(Poor    7  S 

(  Good    8  6 

3.  Endurance <  Fair    18  14 

(  Poor    9  9 

(Good   14  19 

4.  Self-reliance <  Fair    17  17 

(  Poor    6  6 

(Good    19  .   13 

5.  Confidence J  Fair 94  15 

(  Poor 4  3 

(  Good    19  9 

H.    Perseverance )  Fair    15  14 

(  Poor  6  5 

(  Good    15  14 

Muscular  Control. . .  i  Fair   13  16 

(  Poor    4  3 

These  general  qualities  have  value  chiefly  to  the  teacher  in 
inmiediate  charge  of  the  child  observed.  Muscular  control,  for  ex- 
ample, is  one  of  the  necessary  qualities  in  wlQ  training  and  its 
absence  suggests  to  the  teacher  the  need  of  specific  training. 

XI.    SIUKOXH   OF   MXKOET. 

Degrees.  Boys— %  Girls— % 

1.    Retentive  and  ready  60  59 

9.    Verbal  15  19 

a.    Weak    10  8 

4.  Very  weak  8  9 

Numerous  studies  have  been  made  on  the  memory  of  school 
children  by  Shaw,  Hawkins,  Eirkpatrick,  and  others  and  without 
an  exception  the  memory  power  of  the  girls  surpassed  that  of  the 
boys.  More  definite  results  might  have  been  obtained  by  age  tabu- 
lations. Grenerally  the  memory  continues  to  increase  in  power  until 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year. 

zn.    ACUTEmm  of  ixasohhto. 
Degrees.  Boys— %        Girls— % 

1.    Strong   .••.. 48  89 

9.    Normal    88  96 

5.  Weak    8  16 

4.    Very  weak  9  8 

These  results  agree  in  the  main  with  studies  made  by  Monroe, 
Barnes  and  Hancock  on  the  reasoning  power  of  school  children. 
The  reasoning  powef  of  the  boy  seems  more  acute  and  develops 
earlier  than  that  of  the  girl. 
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xin.   viviDJiai  or  mjuaiXArwx, 

Degrees.  Boys — %  Gir]»— X 

1.  Vivid    14  17 

2.  Normal    97  38 

S.    Weak  30  11 

Here  again  the  superior  yisualizing  power  of  girls  is  in  accord 

with  studies  before  made  on  the  vividness  of  imagination. 

XIY.    OHEEVATIOir. 

Boys— %        Giris^X 

Number  who  see  objects  and  tkieir  parts  quiddj. ...  90  94 

Number  who  contrast  Intdliaentiy 13  15 

Number  who  compare  inteUTgently  13  13 

Number  who  see  beauty  in  an  object 99  35 

Number  who  see  beau^  in  a  thought 11  13 

Number  who  see  beauty  in  a  sentence 11  14 

Number  who  see  beauty  in  a  picture 99  31 

Number  who  see  the  ideas  in  a  picture 16  19 

Number  wlio  see  the  pictures  in  a  poem 16  18 

The  perceptive  power  of  the  girls  seems  slightly  superior  to 
that  of  the  boys  and  they  seem  more  advanced  than  the  boys  in 
the  development  of  the  sesthetic  sense.  There  is  promise  in  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  both  sexes  see  beauty  in  a  picture.  Clearly 
the  capacity  to  enjoy  beauty  is  in  the  ascendency  in  our  schools. 

XT.    XAwns. 

Boys— %        Girl»-% 

Courteous   40  46 

Gentie 93  33 

Refined    18  96 

Reserved    11  13 

Rude    13  5 

Clownish,  rowdyish  and  foppish 7  3 

The  boys  make  a  better  showing  than  might  have  been  expected 
when  it  is  recalled  that  the  graces  of  manners  and  deportmoit  are 
more  essentially  instinctive  and  inherent  in  girls  than  with  boys. 

XTX.    X0KAL8  AlTD  ELAKIB. 

Boy8-%        Giris-X 

Truthful    53  59 

Untruthful    9  8 

Trustworthy  35  40 

Dishonest    6  5 

Obedient   48  63 

Disobedient  6  4 

Vicious,  malicious  and  depraved 3  1 

Punctual   40  43 

Attentive   36  40 

Inattentive   10  10 

La«y  9  5 

WiUful    8  6 

While  the  boys  make  a  less  satisfactory  showing  than  the  girls, 
the  moral  feelings  of  boys  develop  less  rapidly  than  the  same  feel- 
ings among  girls.  So  large  a  proportion  of  the  teachers  who  made 
^hese  observations  were  women,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  moral 
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standards  were  essentially  feminine,  in  which  case  the  boys  are  placed 

at  a  disadvantage.  xm.  mjscicixanbous. 

Boys— %        Girlfr-% 

Energetic    24  97 

Tixnid    6  10 

OourageouB    90  16 

Generous    84  96 

Selfish    10  11 

Hopeful   n  18 

I>enMmdent  8  3 

I>caccable    96  99 

Quarrelsome 9  5 

Easily  discouraged  9  7 

Vain    8  4 

Intense  in  hatred  9  9 

Imitative    15  Id 

Original    8  8 

Can  make  things  with  tools 18  8 

Like  muscular  exercise 99  91 

Much  affected  by  what  they  term  beautiful   8  14 

XVin.     MOTIVES  THAT  IKFLUSKCB. 

Honor    »  96 

Love    94  99 

Praise   96  96 

Rewards    19  91 

I>esire  to  excel 94  96 

Fear  9  4 

XIX.     HOW  COKTIOLLED. 

Musde  11  S 

WiU    18  19 

Bmotions    19  13 

Self-control    18  19 

XX.    AXTICULATIOSr  AXD  FBOKUKCIATIOV. 

Pleasing    95  34 

Accurate    14  31 

Distinct    39  33 

Inaccurate  13  19 

Indistinct    11  7 

Mumbling   6  5 

Drawling    6  9 

XXI.    LAVOUAOX  WUTTBK  AVn  gPOKBV. 

Characteristic 11  11 

Fdidtous    5  6 

Clear    91  95 

Concise   5  7 

Indefinite 4  4 

Incorrect  19  10 

XXn.  FEaCBKTAOE  OF  stuukkts  pubsuiko  vauous  studibs. 

Reading 90  90 

Spelling    81  80 

Writing    84  84 

Drawing    59  47 

Arithmetic    78  77 

Language   60  59 

Muric    35  39 

Geography    51  49 

History    97  98 

Nature  studies  49  48 
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It  win  be  noted  that  reading  and  the  language  arts  occupy  the 
commanding  places  in  the  achools  reported  in  these  statistics.  It 
is  encouraging  to  note  the  attention  given  to  drawing  and  munc 

mil.    FATOUB  RUDIBfl. 

Boys— %        GW»-% 

Reading    97  30 

Spelling   12  IS 

Writing    U  16 

Drawing    19  12 

Arithmetic    97  SS 

Language  10  11 

Music   9  12 

Geography    12  12 

History    11  9 

These  preferences,  it  will  be  noted,  represent  the  reactions  of 
the  teachers  rather  than  of  the  children.  Still,  it  is  important  to 
know  what  studies  the  teadiers  think  the  favorites  with  diildroL 
Professor  Lefevre  asked  87,000  Frendi  school  children  to  write  the 
studies  they  liked  best  and  the  studies  they  liked  least  {Revue  Peda- 
gogique^  Jan.,  1900).  He  found  the  preferences  of  the  boys  as 
foUows:  (1)  History;  (2)  Arithmetic;  (8)  Drawing;  (4)  Read- 
ing; (5)  Spelling;  (6)  Geography;  (7)  Writing;  (8)  Grammar; 
(9)  Science.  The  preference  of  the  girls  were  as  follows :  (1 )  EQs- 
tory ;  (2)  Arithmetic;  (8)  Reading;  (4)  Geography;  (5)  Spdling; 
(6)  Drawing;  (7)  Writing;  (8)  Grammar;  (9)  Science. 

Miss  Kate  Stevens,  the  principal  of  a  large  girls'  school  in  the 
city  of  London,  asked  English  girls  to  state  their  favorite  lesson, 
their  hardest  lesson  and  their  easiest  lesson  (ChUd  Life,  July,  1899). 
She  found  that  the  favorite  lessons,  as  stated  by  the  girls  themselves, 
were  in  the  following  order:  (1)  Reading;  (2)  Geography;  (S) 
Arithmetic;  (4)  Writing;  (6)  Needlework;  (6)  Grammar;  (7) 
Music;  (8)  Scriptures. 

zxiF.   mnoEM  WHO  BZCBL  IK  duteuitt  irmnEs. 

Boys— %  Girls— % 

Reading 18  04 

Spdling  94  29 

Writing   17  20 

Drawing  10  9 

Arithmetic 91  90 

Language  11  19 

Music   6  8 

Geography  19  11 

History  9  9 

Nature  studies  6  6 

Miss  Stevens  found  that  the  lessons  reported  as  easiest  by 
London  school  girls  were  as  follows:  (1)  Reading;  (2)  Writing; 
(8)  Needlework;  (4)  Arithmetic;  (0)  Music;  (6)  Geography. 
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XXV.    HUKBER  WHO  AME  VEnCSEWS  UT  DUTIBBHT  flTUDIES. 

Boys— %        Girls— % 

Reading    18  15 

Spelling     18  14 

Writing     16  11 

I>rawing    11  10 

Arithmetic    14  7 

Lfangaage    10  9 

Muaic  11  7 

Geography    8  7 

History    5  6 

Xatare  studies    4  6 

Professor  Lefevre  found  that  the  school  studies  liked  least  by 
French  chfldren  were  as  follows :  (1)  Arithmetic ;  (ft)  Geography ; 
(8)  Drawing;  (4)  History;  (0)  Grammar;  (6)  Spelling. 

Miss  Stevens  found  that  the  most  difficult  studies  for  London 
girls,  as  reported  by  the  girls  themselves,  were:  (1)  Greography; 
(S)  Arithmetic;  (8)  Grammar;  (4)  Needlework;  (6)  Spelling;  (6) 
Reading;  (7)  Writing;  (8)  Music. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Kemsies,  who  tested  Berlin  school  children  with 
the  ergometer,  found  that  the  most  fatigue  producing  studies  were 
as  follows:  (1)  Gymnastics;  (2)  Arithmetic;  (S)  Foreign  lan- 
fpjAge;  (4)  Scriptures;  (5)  Grammar;  (6)  Science;  (7)  Greog- 
raphy; (8)  History;  (9)  Music;  (10)  Drawing  (See  Kemsies' 
*^  Arbeitshygiene  der  Schule/'  Berlin,  1898,  p.  64). 

ZXn.    VUMBIE  WHO  BEAD  OVTBUm  OF  nXT-BOOKS. 

Boys— %  Girls-.% 

Excessively    5  7 

Largely     7  8 

Reasonable  amount    S3  96 

LitUe     10  11 

None    14  11 

Professor  Lefevre  found  that  62  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  70 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  tested  by  him  were  regular  readers  of  books 
other  than  text-books. 

Professor  Bullock,  who  made  observations  on  the  use  made  by 
school  children  in  Colorado  of  the  public  and  school  libraries  at 
North  Denver,  Boulder  and  Colorado  Springs,  found  that  in  Den- 
ver 92  per  cent,  of  the  third  grade  childr^  use  the  school  library  and 
none  the  public  libraries.  In  the  fourth  grade,  6  per  cent,  use 
the  public  libraries  and  that  percentage  gradually  increases  to  60 
per  cent,  in  the  twelfth  grade,  while  the  percentage  of  those  using 
the  school  library  decreases  to  12  per  cent,  in  the  twelfth  grade. 
(His  ^^Observations  on  Children's  Readings"  in  N.  E.  A.  Pro- 
ceedings for  1897). 

XXyn.    CHABACRB  OF  BOOKS  IKAB. 


Boy»-%        Giri»-% 
11  19 


Standard    

Helpful     19  85 

Trashy  and  vidoiis    S  S 
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Professor  Bullodc  also  reports  that  the  number  of  trashy  and 
▼icious  books  read  by  Colorado  children  is  comparatiyely  smalL  He 
found  that  the  standard  and  healthful  books  were  furnished  (1)  bj 
the  school  library  and  (2)  by  the  public  Ubrary  and  that  the  trashy 
and  vicious  books  were  suppUed  (1)  by  Sunday  sdiool  libraries  and 
(2)  by  home  libraries. 

xxnn.  AmruDB  towaio  school  axd  wokk. 

Boys— %        GirU~% 

Attached    3»  41 

Interested     47  55 

Indifferent   15  9 

HostUe    S  3 

XXIX.     8CH0LAB8HIP 

ExceUent    19  38 

Good    35  37 

Fair     19  18 

Poor     8  S 

Very  poor    3  3 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  divers  standards  of  schcd- 
arship  by  which  these  children  were  tested.  It  is  probable  that  their 
power  to  explain  events  by  referring  them  to  their  causes,  to  discern 
the  relation  and  qualities  of  objects  and  affirm  these  relations  in 
facts,  or  to  see  in  particular  facts  the  general  facts  that  they  in- 
clude was  not  made  the  basis  of  these  estimates.  Measured  by  such 
standards  —  the  ability  to  think  —  as  Monroe,  Hancock  and  Mrs. 
Barnes  have  shown  —  boys  very  generally  surpass  girls. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ability  to  retain  and  recall  lessons,  to 
remember  facts  and  recite  the  same  with  readiness  —  the  memory 
power  —  as  Shaw  and  Hawkins  have  shown  —  girb  uniformly  sur- 
pass boys. 

XXX.    TAWnCTJlAM  TAUXT. 

Boys— %  Girls— % 

Spedsl  talent  for  some  one  tiling  14  14 

Special  talent  for  no  one  tiling  10  11 

Aptitude  for  several  tilings    17  99 

XXXI.    DOMUTAITT  IKTKlXan. 

Nature    19  90 

Boolcs    13  14 

Sciiool  worlc   IS  19 

Outside  worlc    6  4 

Recreation    9  6 

But  six  of  the  teachers  reporting  mentioned  the  favorite  bo<^ 
and  songs  of  the  children  and  but  three  the  portions  of  arithmetic 
found  most  difficult  and  least  difficult.  These  topics  were  impor- 
tant and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  sufficient  data  were  not  furnished 
for  tabulation.  The  information  furnished  concerning  the  use 
made^  of  memorial  holidays  was  too  meager  and  indefinite  for 
collation. 
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GENEKAL  COBOCENTS  AND  aiTEXIES. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  under  certain  general  heads  the  aggre- 
ffBite  of  the  percentages  exceeds  100,  and  that  in  others  the  sum  is 
less  than  100.  This  is  because  in  certain  instances  the  same  pupil 
is  included  in  more  than  one  of  the  sub-titles  and,  in  other  cases, 
some  pupils  are  not  estimated  under  any  of  the  sub-titles  used. 

The  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  the  nurture  of  the  children's 
emotions  has  not  received  the  attention  its  importance  demands.  The 
per  cent,  under  this  item,  exhibits  a  condition  that  calls  for  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  the  teachers.  Some  day  it  will  be  better 
known  that  the  feelings  need  culture  quite  as  much  as  the  intellect. 

The  figures  on  application  and  self-reliance  are  not  encour- 
aging. They  show  that  too  much  has  been  done  for  the  child  and 
that  he  has  been  required  to  do  too  little  for  and  by  himself. 

The  record  as  to  the  manners  of  the  children  shows  that  there 
is  ample  opportunity  for  improvement  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
testimony  will  result  in  greater  attention  to  this  subject. 

Under  the  head  of  morals,  habits  and  virtues,  as  well  as  regards 
training  of  the  imagination,  the  returns  indicate  that  there  is  still 
much  work  for  the  teacher  to  do. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  item  in  this  long  list  is  the  state- 
ment that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  teachers,  7S  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
And  64  per  cent,  of  the  girls  are  possessed  of  more  than  average  in- 
tellectual ability.  Other  parts  of  the  record  are  clear  upon  the  point 
that,  in  the  matter  of  effort  made  and  results  achieved,  the  girk 
lead  the  boys  in  percentages  too  large  to  be  pleasant  reading.  There 
must  be  some  explanation  for  these  figures.  Are  girls  more  faithful 
and  industrious  than  boys,  or  have  they  a  stronger  sense  of  the 
necessity  for  being  studious,  or  are  they  capable  of  doing  more 
and  better  work  during  the  childhood  period,  or  are  the  boys  indif- 
ferent because  of  associations  and  the  unwholesome  spirit  existing 
in  so  many  communities  in  reUtion  to  the  value  of  the  training  given 
in  school  for  those  who  are  to  engage  in  certain  occupations? 

These  statistics  bring  the  welcome  assurance  that  art  has  an 
influential  place  in  the  schools.  The  talks  given  at  teachers'  meet- 
ings and  the  work  done  by  the  teachers  in  interpreting  reproduc- 
tions of  masterpieces  have  borne  fruit  beyond  the  fondest  anticipa- 
tions of  those  who  have  sought  to  interest  our  people  in  this  great 
branch  of  study.  It  is  doubted  if  any  other  record,  equally  encour- 
aging can  be  found  in  any  other  department  of  school  work. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  assured  that  the  work  in  Nature  study 
has  produced  such  marked  results  in  developing  the  powers  of  ob- 
servation of  the  children. 
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There  is  reason  for  being  hopeful  for  the  bo js  and  girls  when 
so  large  a  per  cent,  of  iihem  are  credited  with  being  energetic  It 
is  possible  that  if  a  larger  number  were  interested  in  physical 
exercises  the  list  would  be  still  farther  increased 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nine  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  four 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  have  to  be  controlled  by  an  appeal  to  fear. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  these  children  would 
be  glad  if  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  excel  in  reading  and  were  worthy  of  being 
ranked  as  dear  in  their  use  of  English. 

Teachers  and  parents  would  do  wdl  to  reduce,  if  possible,  the 
large  percentage  of  both  boys  and  girk  who  are  classed  as  indif* 
f eient  in  their  attitude  toward  the  school  and  school  work. 

It  must  be  surprising  to  most  persons  to  learn  that  fourteen 
per  cent,  of  both  boys  and  gbls  have  special  talmt,  for  some  one 
thing  and  that  nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  twenty-two  per 
cent,  of  the  girk  show  a  talent  for  several  lines  of  work  or  study. 

When  each  school  is  provided  with  a  Ubrary,  then  we  shall 
have  more  than  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  fourteen  per 
cent,  of  the  girls  who  exhibit  a  marked  interest  in  books. 

No  one  can  study  these  figures  without  noticing  that  the  girls 
lead  the  boys  in  desirable  qualities  and  that  the  boys  more  largely 
rank  the  girk  in  particulars  which  reflect  discredit  upon  school 
children.  The  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  teachers  on  these 
items  makes  pertinent  the  following  queries : 

First:    Do  the  figures  fairly  represait  the  facts? 

Second:  Are  boys  less  interested  in  school  work  than  girb 
because  they  are  in  so  few  instances  taught  by  men? 

Third :    Do  women  judge  boys  fairly? 

Fourth :  Do  boys  develop  more  slowly  than  girb  and  are  they 
less  willing  to  work? 

Fifth:  Are  our  courses  of  study  better  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  girk  than  they  are  to  the  necessities  of  boys? 

Sixth :  Are  girls  more  industrious  than  boys  because  they  are 
told  so  frequently  they  are  not  as  brainy  as  boys? 

Seventh :  Have  athletics  had  anything  to  do  with  lessening  the 
interest  of  boys  in  school  work? 

Eighth :    Is  the  instruction  more  attractive  to  girls  than  boys? 

Ninth :  Should  not  parents,  school  officials,  and  teachers  make 
a  careful  study  of  these  figures  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
what  changes  are  needed  in  school  administration,  teaching  force, 
subjects  of  study,  and  methods  of  instruction? 

Mame.  W.  W.  Stetson. 
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Classic  Antiquity. 

Lf f  €  f n  Hiidcnt  6mce.  IXL 

BIRTH  AND  TEEATMEKT  OF  n^FAHTS. 

When  a  child  was  bom  in  the  house,  it  was  usual  in  Attica,  and 
probably  elsewhere  also,  to  hang  a  wreath  of  olive  in  case  of  a  boy, 
a  fillet  of  wool  in  case  of  a  girl,  over  the  door.  This  served  as  an 
announcement  to  friends  and  neighbors.  Greek  law  permitted  the 
parents  absolutely  to  dispose  of  it  as  their  property,  and  there  was 
no  provision  against  exposing  it,  which  was  often  done  in  the  case  of 
girls,  in  order  to  av<»d  expense.  These  exposed  children  if  found 
and  brought  up,  became  the  slaves  of  the  finder.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  laws  showed  special  favor  to  the  parents  of  large  families. 

If  a  child  was  not  exposed,  there  followed  on  the  fifth  day  a 
solemn  purification  of  all  the  people  in  the  house,  and  on  the  seventh 
a  sacrifice,  when  the  relations  assonbled  and  the  child  was  named, 
generally  after  parents  and  grand-parents,  sometimes  by  reason 
of  sx>ecial  wants  or  fancies — ^in  fact  on  the  same  principles  whidi 
we  follow  in  christening  our  children.  There  is  no  evidence  until 
the  later  Macedonian  times  that  birthday  feasts  were  held  yearly: 
and  Epicurus'  direction  that  his  should  be  kept  after  his  death  was 
thought  very  peculiar. 

Children  of  rich  people  were  often  nursed  by  hired  nurses — an 
employment  to  which  respectable  Athenian  citizens  were  reduced  in 
the  luurd  times  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  But  a  Lacedae- 
monian nurse  was  specially  valued,  and  often  bought  at  a  great 
price  among  prisoners,  as  they  were  famed  for  bringing  up  the 
child  without  swaddling^lothes,  and  making  him  hardy  and 
courageous. 

The  Greeks  used  cradles  for  children  as  we  do,  and  gave  them 
honey  as  we  do  sugar,  and  the  nurses  represented  on  the  vases  are 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  kerchief  on  the  head,  as  they  often  are 
in  our  day  by  a  cap  or  national  costume. 

TOTS  AND  GAMES  FOE  CHILDEEN. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Greeks 
showed  itself  in  the  constructing  of  all  manner  of  toys,  and  children 
devised  for  themselves  perhaps  all  the  games  now  known  and 
many  more  besides.  Aristotle  says  you  must  provide  them  with 
toys,  or  they  will  break  things  in  the  house,  and  the  older  phikeo- 
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pher  Arcfajtas  was  oddbrated  for  inventing  the  child's  rattle.   VMo 
alio  oomplainfl  of  the  perpetual  roaring  of  younger,  and  the  mis- 


Media  and  her  children.— From  a  Pompeiian  hidl  painting. 

diieyeousness  of  older,  children.    We  may  infer  from  these  things 
that  the  Greek  boys  were  fully  as  troublesome  as  our  own.    They 
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had  balls,  hoope,  swings,  hobbyhorses,  and  dice,  with  dolls  for  the 
girls,  and  various  animals  of  wood  and  earthenware,  like  the  con- 
tents of  our  Noah's  arks.  They  played  hide  and  sedc,  blind  man's 
buff,  French  and  English,  hunt  the  slipper,  the  Italian  morra,  and 
many  other  games  which  the  scholiasts  and  Germans  have  in  Tain 
endeavored  to  explain. 

For  grown  people,  we  do  not  find  many  games,  properly  speak- 
iiigy  played  for  tiie  game's  sake.  There  was  very  simple  ball  play- 
ing, and,  of  course,  gambling  with  dice.  Of  gymnastic  exercises 
I  will*  speak  separately. 

OBBSK  EDITCATION  OENXaALLY. 

As  for  the  girls  of  the  house,  they  were  brought  up  to  see  and 
hear  as  little  as  possible.  They  only  went  out  upon  a  few  state 
occasions,  and  knew  how  to  work  wool  and  weave,  as  well  as  to  cook. 
We  may  fairly  infer  that  the  great  majority  of  them  could  not  read 
or  write.  The  boys,  on  the  contrary,  were  subjected  to  the  most 
careful  education,  and  on  no  point  did  the  Greek  lawgivers  and 
philosophers  spend  more  care  than  in  the  proper  training,  both 
physical  and  mental,  of  their  citizens.  The  modem  system,  how- 
ever, of  public  school  training  was  not  practiced  anywhere  save  at 
Sparta,  where  a  state  schoolmaster  was  appointed,  and  all  the 
Spartan  boys  taken  out  of  the  control  of  tiieir  parents.  They 
lived  together  under  the  care  of  elder  boys,  as  well  as  masters,  so 
that  the  system  of  monitors,  and  even  that  of  fagging,  was  in 
ordinary  practice.  They  were  encouraged  to  fight  out  their  dis- 
putes, and  were  much  given  to  sports  and  athletic  amusements,  just 
like  our  school  boys.  But  the  public-school  training  and  discipline 
lasted  much  longer  at  Sparta  than  among  us,  and  embraced  the  uni- 
versity period,  as  well  as  the  school  period,  of  Uf  e. 

In  the  other  states  of  Greece,  which  were  chiefly  towns,  or  sub- 
urbs of  towns,  the  system  of  day  schools  was  universal,  and  the  boys 
went  to  and  from  home  under  the  charge  of  a  special  slave,  chosen 
because  he  was  no  longer  fit  for  hard  work.  He  was  called  the  boys' 
leader,  or  pedagog,  a  word  which  never  meant  schoolmaster  among 
the  Greeks,  tho  it  is  so  rendered  in  our  English  Bible  (Gal.  iii.  24). 

The  discipline  of  boys  was  severe,  and  they  were  constantly 
watched  and  repressed,  nor  were  they  allowed  to  frequent  the 
crowded  market-place.  Corporal  punishment  was  commonly  applied 
to  them,  and  the  quality  most  esteemed  in  boys  was  a  blushing  shy- 

and  modesty,  hardly  equalled  by  the  girls  of  our  time.  Never- 
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ihden  Plato  speaks  of  the  younger  boys  as  the  most  sharpwitted, 
insubordinate,  and  unmanageable  of  animals. 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTEES. 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  office  of  schoolmaster  was  IIkni^ 
very  honorable,  except  of  course  in  Sparta,  where  be  was  a  sort  of 
minister  of  education.  It  was,  as  with  us,  a  matter  of  private  spec- 
ulation, but  controlled  by  police  regulations  that  the  school  should 
open  and  dose  with  sunrise  and  sunset  and  that  no  grown  men 
should  be  allowed  to  go  in  and  loiter  there. 

The  infant-sdiool  teachers,  who  merdy  taught  children  tbeb 
letters,  were  of  a  low  dass  in  sodety,  sometimes  even  teaching  in  the 
open  air,  like  the  old  hedge  schoolmasters  in  Ireland.   The  more  ad- 


Greek  checker  players.— A  group  in  day. 

vanced  teaching  of  reading  and  writing  was  done  by  the  grammatir 
coSf  whose  house  was  called,  like  that  of  philosophers  and  rhetori- 
dans,  schole,  a  place  of  leisure.  For  the  physical  and  the  aesthetic 
side  we  have  to  mention  the  trainer  (pedotribe)  and  the  teacher  of 
music,  the  former  of  whom  taught  in  the  palaestra  the  exerdses  and 
sports  afterwards  carried  on  by  the  full-grown  dtizens  in  the  gym- 
nasia, which  were  a  feature  in  all  Greek  towns. 
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The  teachers  of  riper  youth  stood  in  social  position  above  the 
mere  teachers  of  letters,  but  beneath  the  professors  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophy  (sophists).  These  latter  performed  the  f mictions  of 
ooUege  tutors  at  our  universities,  and  completed  the  literary  side  of 
Greek  education. 

The  fees  paid  to  the  various  teachers  were  in  proportion  to 
their  social  importance.  Some  of  the  sophists  made  great  fortunes, 
and  exacted  very  high  fees ;  the  mere  schoolmasters  are  spoken  of  as 
receiving  a  miserable  pittance. 

The  Greeks  never  thought  of  making  foreign  languages  a 
matter  of  study,  and  contented  themselves  with  learning  to  read 
and  write  their  own.  In  so  doing  the  schoolmasters  used  as  text- 
books the  works  of  oddbrated  epic  or  elegiac  poets,  above  all 
Homer,  and  then  the  proverbial  philosophy  of  Hesiod,  Solon, 
Phocylides,  and  others,  so  that  the  Greek  boy  read  the  great  classics 
of  his  language  at  an  early  age.  He  was  required  to  learn  much 
of  them  by  heart,  especially  when  books  were  scarce ;  and  his  teacher 
pointed  out  the  moral  lessons  either  professedly  or  accidentally 
contained  in  these  poets.  AU  this  was  grammatic,  which  with  music 
and  gymnastics  made  up  the  general  education  of  the  Greeks.  It 
excluifed  the  elementary  arithmetic  of  our  ^*  three  R's,"  and  in- 
cluded what  they  do  not,  a  gentlemanly  cultivation  in  music  and 
field  sports.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  swimming  was  included, 
tho  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Greeks  generally  as  being  able  to  swim. 
There  is,  however,  evidence  that  from  the  fourth  century  b.c.  on- 
wards both  elementary  geometry  and  arithmetic,  and  also  drawing, 
were  ordinarily  taught. 

As  regards  music  every  Greek  boy  (like  modem  young  ladies) 
either  had  or  was  supposed  to  have  a  musical  ear,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly taught  either  the  harp  or  the  flute,  and  with  it  singing.  Here 
agam  the  lyric  poems  of  tiie  greatest  poets  were  taught  him,  and 
the  Gredk  music  always  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  the  words.  Aris- 
totle and  others  complain  that  amateurs  were  spending  too  much 
time  on  the  practicing  of  difficult  music,  and  we  know  from  the 
musical  treatises  preserved  to  us  that  the  Greeks  thought  and  taught 
a  great  deal  more  about  musical  theory  and  the  laws  of  sound  than 
we  do. 

The  Gredk  tunes  preserved  are  not  pleasing,  but  we  know 
that  they  used  the  strictest  and  most  subtle  principles  in  tuning  in- 
struments, and  understood  harmony  and  discord  as  well  as  we  do. 
Great  Athenians,  Uke  Cimo'n,  were  often  able  to  sing  and  accompany 
themselves  on  the  harp,  or  lyre  as  we  should  rather  call  it.    The 
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Greeks  laid  great  stress  on  the  moral  effects  of  music,  especially  as 
regards  the  performer,  and  were  very  severe  in  their  censure  of  cer- 
tain styles  of  music.  They  distinguished  their  scales  as  moda^ 
and  are  said  to  have  put  far  greater  stress  on  keys  than  we  do,  call- 
ing some  manly  and  warlike  (Dorian),  others  weak  and  effeminate, 
or  even  immoral  (Mixo-Lydian).  The  modem  Chinese  have  the 
same  beliefs  about  the  morsd  effects  of  music.  The  Greeks  had  their 
keynote  in  the  middle  of  the  scale,  and  used  chiefly  the  minor  scak 
of  our  music.  They  had  different  names  and  signs  for  the  notes  of 
the  various  octaves  which  they  used,  and  also  different  signs  for 
vocal  and  for  instrumental  music. 

GYMNASTICS. 

Among  the  various  exercises  taught  were  those  in  fashion  at 
the  public  contests  in  the  games — ^throwing  the  discus,  running, 


Greek  **  Pick-a  Back.''— As  shown  on  a  vase. 

and  wrestling,  and  those  of  use  in  war — ^throwing  the  dart,  manag- 
ing the  sword  and  shield,  and  riding.  Boxing  was  not  highly  es- 
teemed, and  seems  not  to  have  been  prop^ly  imderstood  by  the 
Greeks,  who  would  have  had  no  chance  against  a  modem  prize- 
fighter. 
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The  severest  contest  was  the  pancrationf  where  the  combatants, 
who  were  naked  and  unarmed,  were  allowed  to  use  any  violence  they 
liked  to  overcome  their  adversary.  It  was  therefore  a  combination 
of  boxing,  wrestling,  and  kicking,  with  occasional  biting  and  goug- 
ing by  way  of  additional  resource. 

We  hear  of  a  wonderful  jumping  feat  by  Phayllus  of  Croton, 
who  leaped  forty-four  feet ;  but  as  he  probably  jumped  down-hill, 
and  used  artificial  aids,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  it  was  more  than 
can  be  done  now-a-days.  The  Spartans  specially  forbade  boxing 
and  the  pancration,  because  the  vanquished  was  obliged  to  confess 
his  defeat  and  feel  ashamed;  and  they  did  not  tolerate  professional 
trainers. 

All  the  special  exercises  for  developing  muscle  practiced  in  our 
gymnasia  seem  to  have  been  known,  and  they  were  all  practiced 
naked,  as  being  sunburnt  was  highly  valued.  The  Greeks  smeared 
themselves  first  with  oil  and  then  with  sand  before  their  exercises, 
and  cleaned  themselves  with  a  scraper  or  sirigUf  or  in  later  days  by 
taking  a  bath. 

CUSTOMS   ON   COMINO  OF  AGE. 

Most  Greek  states  seem  to  have  wished  to  free  young  men  as 
soon  as  possible  from  the  control  of  their  parents.  Hence,  having 
passed  the  age  of  boyhood,  when  they  were  called  children,  they  were 
made  epheboi,  or  *^  men  of  age,"  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen^ 
when  they  were  enrolled  solemnly  in  the  list  of  citizens.  This  was 
done  at  Athens  with  a  religious  service,  and  with  a  solemn  oath  on 
the  part  of  the  youth,  who  declared  lus  allegiance  to  the  laws  and 
to  the  religion  of  his  city,  and  promised  to  defend  it  against  all 
enemies  and  seditions.  He  was  then  enrolled  on  the  list  of  his  deme 
or  parish,  and  was  competent  to  join  in  debate  at  the  assembly,  to 
plead  in  court,  to  marry,  and  p^orm  all  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
It  is  not  clear  how  he  stood  as  regards  his  father,  except  that,  if 
the  latter  became  unable  to  manage  his  affairs,  the  son  could  have 
him  so  declared  by  an  action  in  court,  and  so  become  the  owner 
during  his  father's  life.  Before  the  young  men  settled  down,  they 
were  employed  for  two  years  in  outlying  garrison  duty  and  in  pa- 
trolling the  frontiers  of  the  land.  This  gave  them  the  necessary 
training  for  war,  and  made  them  acquainted  with  the  bounds  of 
their  country.  Many  remains  of  these  frontier  forts  which  were 
once  garrisoned  by  the  youth  of  Athens  still  survive  in  Attica. 

THE  SERVANTS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

These  were  of  course  slaves,  with  the  exception  of  scMne  field- 
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laborers,  and  of  nurses  in  times  of  depression  and  distress,  wben 
some  free  women  went  out  for  hire.    To  these  cases  we  may  add  the 
o(xkf  who  was  not  an  inmate  of  the  house  before  the  Macedonian 
time,  but  was  hired  for  the  day  when  wanted  for  a  dinner  party. 
All  the  rest  were  slaves,  and  were  yery  numerous  in  every  respectabk 
household.    The  principal  sorts  of  servants  were  as  follows:  there 
was  a  general  steward;  a  butler  who  had  charge  of  the  stoieroom 
and  cellar ;  a  marketing  slave ;  a  porter;  baking  and  cocddng  sUires 
for  preparing  the  daily  meals ;  an  attendant  upon  the  master  in 
his  walks,  and  this  was  an  indispensable  servant;  a  nurse,  an  escort 
for  the  children ;  and  a  lady's-maid.     In  richer  houses  there  was 
also  a  groom  or  mule-boy.    This  list  shows  a  subdivision  of  labor 
much  like  the  habits  of  our  East-Indian  families. 

If  faithful,  the  slaves  were  often  made  free,  especially  by  Uk 
will  of  their  master  on  his  death-bed,  but  they  did  not  become  citi- 
sens.  They  remained  in  the  position  of  resident  aUens  under  the 
patronage  of  their  former  master  or  his  representatives. 

In  proportion  as  the  free  population  of  Greece  diminished 
the  freeing  of  slaves  became  more  and  more  common,  until  it  actually 
appears  to  have  been  the  leading  feature  in  the  life  of  the  small 
towns.     Thousands  of  inscriptions  recording  this  setting  free  of 
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Girls  writing.— From  a  Pompeiian  wall  painting. 

individual  slaves  are  still  found,  and  on  so  many  various  stones,  even 
tombstones,  that  it  almost  appears  as  if  material  for  recording  had 
failed  them  by  reason  of  ihe  quantity  of  these  documents.  The 
same  increase  of  liberation  was  a  leading  feature  in  the  Roman 
empire,  but  there  the  f  reedman  obtained  the  right  and  position  of 
a  citizen,  which  was  not  the  case  in  Greece.    The  most  enlightened 
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moralists  of  boiih  countries  exhorted  benevolence  towards  slaves,  and 
the  frequent  freeing  of  them  as  the  duty  of  humane  masters,  but 
none  of  these  writers  ever  dreamt  of  the  total  abolishmg  of  slavery, 
which  they  all  held  to  be  an  institution  ordained  by  nature.  This 
seems  also  the  view  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  who  nowhere 
condemn  the  principle  of  slavery  as  such. 

THE  DOMESTIC  ANIBCAL8. 

These  were  first  the  horses  and  mules,  which  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  treated  with  any  great  familiarity,  but  were  carefully 
groomed,  and  after  exercise  were  allowed  to  roll  in  sand  before  being 
brought  in — a  treatment  still  common  in  Southern  Italy,  where  the 
old  Greek  fashion  of  driving  four-in-hand  abreast  also  prevails. 
The  two  center  horses  were  yoked  to  the  pole,  the  others  were  fast- 
ened by  loose  traces,  and  called  outriggers.  The  commonest  and 
most  valued  domestic  animal  was  the  dog,  which  maintains  a  very 
important  place  in  Greek  society  up  to  the  present  day.  There 
were  various  kinds  of  breeds  for  hunting,  chosen  both  for  nose  and 
for  speed;  there  were  watch-dogs;  and  also  ornamental  kinds,  such 
as  the  little  lap-dogs,  which  are  represented  in  the  sad  scenes  of 
leave-taking  on  the  tombs.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  their  faith- 
fulness. Cats  were  also  c(Hnmon,  so  common  as  to  be  charged  with 
the  breaking  of  household  ware  by  guilty  servants,  and  they  are 
often  described  as  wandering  along  the  roofs  of  houses.  Sundry 
birds  were  kept  in  cages,  and  for  ornament,  such  as  pheasants  and 
peacocks ;  the  quail  was  used  for  combats  corresponding  to  English 
cock-fights. 

CUSTOMS  OF  BUUAX. 

At  the  moment  of  the  death-struggle  the  face  was  veiled,  that 
no  man  might  see  it;  then  it  was  uncovered  for  a  moment  to  close 
his  eyes  and  mouth.  The  body  was  then  washed  by  female  rela- 
tives, scented  with  unguents,  dressed  in  white  and  with  a  garland, 
and  placed  upon  a  couch  adorned  with  branches,  and  with  an  un- 
guent-bottle beside  it.  This  laying  out  was  done  in  the  entrance- 
hall  of  the  house,  and  the  feet  were  turned  to  the  door.  Outside 
was  a  cjrpress  branch  and  water  for  sprinkling  those  who  came  out, 
as  the  dead  defiled  the  house  and  its  inmates.  The  laying  out  was 
limited  to  one  day,  during  which  both  male  and  female  relatives, 
together  with  hired  mourners,  stood  round  the  bier,  and  uttered 
laments  in  refrain  very  like  the  Irish  cry  of  our  day.  This  almost 
universal  custom  in  Asia  was  discountenanced  and  restricted  by 
Greek  lawgivers,  especially  the  tearing  of  the  hair  and  laceration  of 
the  face  which  accompanied  it. 
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Burial  took  place  in  the  morning  dawn,  before  the  sun  ooold 
shine  upon  the  corpse ;  in  later  days  a  small  coin  was  placed  in  bis 
mouth  to  pay  his  passage  in  the  nether  world — ^a  custom  whidi  stfll 
surviyes  in  some  parts  of  Greece.  In  the  funeral  procession  the 
male  relatives  went  before,  the  female  followed  after,  and  in  Athens 
and  other  places  where  women  lived  secluded  only  aged  women  and 
near  relatdves  were  allowed  to  attend,  as  young  men  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  ladies,  who  were  at  other  times  invisible. 

When  the  dead  was  laid  in  the  tomb,  he  was  called  by  name 
aloud,  and  farewell  was  bidden  him.  There  was  afterwards  a 
funeral  feast,  and  offerings  at  the  tomb,  but  the  time  of  mourning 
and  of  wearing  black  or  gray  garments  was  short ;  in  Sparta  twehe 
days,  at  Athens  a  month ;  at  Ceos,  exceptionally,  a  mother  mourned 
her  growing  s<m  for  a  whole  year. 

Praising  speeches  were  not  delivered  over  private  persons  as 
at  Rome,  but  only  in  the  case  of  a  public  funeral,  such  as  that  of 
the  bones  of  the  dead  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  were  burned  on 
the  battle-field.  These  ashes  were  brought  home  in  urns,  and  treated 
as  the  corpses  of  the  dead  would  have  been  at  home.  The  burning 
of  the  d«u],  tho  known  early,  and  often  practiced  in  war  and 
travel,  was  decidedly  the  exception.  To  cast  earth  upon  the  dead 
was  of  the  last  importance,  and  even  when  the  body  could  not  be 
found  an  empty  grave  received  the  due  honors. 

SBPULCHBAI.    ICONUMXKTS. 

In  the  oldest  times  the  dead  were  buried  in  their  own  ground, 
and  dose  beside  the  house  they  had  occupied.  Afterwards  the  bury- 
ing of  the  dead  within  the  walls  of  cities  was  forbidden  except  in 
the  case  of  great  pubHc  benefactors,  who  were  worshiped  as  heroes 
and  had  a  shrine  set  over  them.  The  rest  were  buried  in  the  fairest 
and  most  populous  suburb,  generally  along  both  sides  of  the  higb 
road,  as  at  Athens  and  at  Syracuse,  where  their  tombs  and  the  in- 
scriptions occupied  the  attention  of  everyone  that  passed  by. 

The  oldest  and  rudest  monuments  placed  over  the  tomb  were 
great  mounds  of  earth,  then  these  mounds  came  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  great  stones;  afterwards  chambers  were  cut  under- 
ground in  the  earth  or  rock,  and  family  vaults  established.  Hand- 
some monuments  in  marble,  richly  painted  and  covered  with  sculp- 
ture, were  set  up  over  the  spot.  These  monuments  sometimes  at- 
tained a  size  almost  as  great  as  a  temple.  The  scenes  sculptured 
on  the  marble  were  from  the  life  and  occupation  of  the  deceased, 
more  often  parting  scenes,  where  they  were  represented  taking  leave 
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of  their  family  and  friends,  nor  do  we  possess  any  more  beautiful 
&nd  touching  remains  of  Greek  life  than  some  of  these  tombs. 

In  the  chamber  of  the  dead  many  little  presents,  terra-cotta 
figures,  trinkets,  and  vases  were  placed,  nay,  in  early  times  favorite 
animals,  and  even  slaves  or  captives  were  sacrificed  in  order  to  be 
with  him ;  for  the  Greeks  believed  that  tho  the  parting  with  the  dead 
was  forever,  he  still  continued  to  exist,  and  to  interest  himself  in 
human  affairs  and  in  pursuits  like  those  of  living  men. 

The  crowded  suburbs  where  the  tombs  were  placed  were  gen- 
erally ornamented  with  trees  and  flowers,  and  were  a  favorite  resort 
of  the  citizens.  The  dead  bodies  of  executed  criminals  were  either 
given  back  to  their  relations  or,  in  extreme  cases,  cast  into  a  special 
place,  generally  some  natural  ravine  or  valley  hidden  from  view 
and  ordinary  thorofare.  Here  the  executioner  dwelt,  who  wa» 
generally  a  pubUc  slave.  This  place  was  called  barathrum  at 
Athens,  and  Ceadas  at  Sparta. 

PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  THE  OEEEK  CITIZEK. 

The  aristocracy  of  the  older  Greek  society  was  one  based  on 
the  exclusive  owning  of  land  and  of  dvic  rights,  and  was  not  marked 
by  titles,  but  by  the  name  of  the  clan.  Thus  at  Athens  an  Alc- 
maeonid  was  respected  much  as  the  member  of  an  old  Scottish  clan 
is  now  by  his  fellows.  But  poverty  injured  the  position  of  the  old 
Greek  more  than  that  of  the  Scotchman.  In  the  aristocratic  days 
all  work  in  the  way  of  trade  or  business  was  despised  by  the  landed 
gentry,  and  idleness  was  called  the  sister  of  freedom.  In  such  states 
(as,  for  example,  in  Sparta)  the  pursuit  of  a  trade  often  disquali- 
fied a  man  from  political  rights,  and  in  any  case,  deprived  hun  of 
all  public  influence.  This  feeling  did  not  die  out  even  in  the  com- 
plete democracies  of  later  days,  and  there  was  always  a  prejudice 
in  the  Greek  mind  against  trades  and  handicrafts,  because  they 
compelled  men  to  sit  at  home  and  neglect  the  proper  training  of  the 
body  by  sports,  and  the  mind  by  sodety.  Mercantile  pursuits  (em- 
poria)  were  also  objected  to  by  Greek  gentlemen,  but  on  different 
groimds.  It  was  considered  tiiat  the  making  of  profits  by  retail 
trading  was  of  the  nature  of  cheating,  and  the  life  of  a  merchant 
in  any  Greek  city  not  his  own  was  always  one  of  dependence  and 
fear,  for  nowhere  were  aliens  treated  with  real  justice  and  liberality. 
Thus  even  the  poor  citizen  of  Athens,  living  by  the  small  pay 
(10  cents  a  day)  given  him  for  sitting  on  juries,  and  performing 
other  public  duties,  looked  down  with  contempt  upon  the  rich  trades- 
man, who  was  confined  all  day  to  a  dose,  dark  shop,  or  still  worse, 
did  his  work  in  the  hot  atmosphere  of  a  furnace. 

Unioerriiy  qf  Dublin.  J.  Mahafft. 
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History  of  Art. 

Roman  Hrt.  IX. 

BUR  visit  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  houses  at  Pompeii  has 
shown  us  the  beauty  of  ancient  art  even  in  efveryday  life. 
Everywhere  are  found  evidences  of  complete  union  of 
beauty  with  omvenienoe;  everything,  down  to  the  com- 
monest  object,  is  not  only  beautiful  in  form  and  decora- 
tion, but  by  its  form  and  decoration  is  admirably  fitted  to  fulfil  ib 
purpose.  This  is  most  completely  carried  out  in  the  Greek  house. 
In  the  Roman,  the  most  striking  feature  was  the  respect  paid  to  an- 
cestors and  the  sanctity  which  was  imparted  to  the  f anuly  life  bj 
the  domestic  worship  of  the  gods.  The  house  is  the  expression  of 
the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  just  as  dress  is  the  expression  of  tiie 
character  of  the  individual.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
us  what  pictures  and  utensils  have  surrounded  us  from  the  moment 
of  our  fixvt  entrance  into  the  world,  and  have  occupied  our  attentiim 
in  childhood.  Little  as  our  own  houses  have  in  common  with  andent 
houses  in  architecture  and  other  respects,  we  can  nevertheless  grasp 
this  central  idea  and  apply  it  to  the  conditions  of  our  own  Uf  e. 

The  grand  ccxnposition  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  reminding  us  of 
the  victory  of  European  culture  over  Asiatic  despotism,  brings 
us  back  into  the  wider  stage  of  the  world.  It  catches  the  central 
moment  of  the  battle,  and  brings  out  the  grandeur  of  the  individual 
in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  terror  of  the  fight.  We  are  lifted 
above  the  terrible  details  and  are  conscious  of  a  higher  power  in- 
visibly working  for  the  good  of  both  race  and  individual. 

Let  us  approach  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  world,  the  queea  of 
the  cities  of  aU  ages.  Here  where  the  Appian  Way  leaves  the  Alban 
Mount  let  us  look  about.  The  broad  Campagna,  the  tomb  of  count- 
less flourishing  cities,  Hes  at  our  feet ;  on  the  one  side  it  is  bounded 
by  the  sea,  on  the  other  by  the  lofty  Sabine,  Volsdan  and  Alban 
mountains.  Wonderfully  beautiful  in  its  picturesque  undulation, 
solemn  in  its  autumnal  stillness,  it  seems  like  a  grand  elegy  on  the 
glory  that  has  here  perished.  The  setting  sun  produces  magic  tones 
in  the  autumnal  brown,  which  change  again  and  again  ere  it  sinb 
into  the  sea.  On  our  right  there  stretches  an  aqueduct  with  its  two 
stories  of  vaulted  arches — a  grand  work. 

The  Romans  were  the  first  successfully  to  apply  the  vault,  in- 
vented by  the  Etruscans,  to  important  architectural  purposes,  and 
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to  forsake  the  straight  lines  of  the  Grecian  temple.    Like  the  vault 
of  heaven,  which  is  the  type  of  the  dome,  Rome  overshadowed  the 


Th«  PftBtheon  at  Rome. 


people  of  the  world.    With  astounding  skill  she  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing her  conquests,  and  in  promulgating  laws  which  formed  a 


The  Pantheon  (Facade). 


bond  of  union  between  peoples  widely  differing  in  race,  language 
and  charact^,  and  which  still  form  the  basis  of  the  existing  law  of 
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almost  erery  Eimqpean  nation.  Whaterer  the  task  she  undertook, 
small  or  great,  she  achieved  by  the  force  of  her  iron  wilL 

During  a  campaign,  a  girl  in  the  Sabine  mountains  gave  the 
general  a  draught  of  excellent  water.  Immediately  ilie  spring  was 
carried  to  Rome  by  an  aqueduct  forty  miles  hxc^  whidi  has  re- 
mained to  the  present  day.  It  is  still  firm  and  solid  as  if  built  to 
endure  for  eternity.  The  pavement  of  the  road  to  Lower  Italy 
ccmstructed  by  the  consul  Appius,  and  bearing  his  name,  shows  no 
indication  that  it  is  over  two  thousand  years  <dd.  Like  a  long» 
broad  band,  this  road,  studded  with  tcMnbs,  stretches  thru  ihe 
Campagna.  The  oldest  of  these  tombs,  that  of  Aruns  the  son  of 
Porsena,  but  traditionally  dedicated  to  the  heroic  Horatii,  rises  in 
five  conical  turrets  upon  a  rectangular  base  in  the  ancient  Etruscan 
style.  For  many  miles  this  row  of  tombs  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  now 
partially  or  entirely  destroyed,  stretches  along  the  Appian  Way, 
and  shflifts  of  columns  and  capitals  Ue  scattered  around.  A  few 
towers  better  preserved,  are  still  standing,  and  were  utilised  as  for- 
tresses during  the  middle  ages.  Now  many  are  occupied  by  peasant 
families.  All,  especially  those  of  the  time  of  the  emperors,  tdl  of  a 
people  who  sought  their  highest  good  in  glory,  and  who  liked  to  be 
reminded  of  their  great  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  the 
highway. 

Among  the  vineyards  and  gardens  nearer  Rome  simpler  toori», 
called  Columbaria,  are  seen.  They  have  niches  all  round  the  walls, 
in  which  were  preserved  the  vases  containing  the  ashes  or  bones  of 
the  dead.  The  family  tomb  of  the  Sdpios  consists  of  a  deep  vault 
The  walls,  in  which  are  the  openings  for  the  dnerary  urns,  bear 
inscriptions,  and  in  some  places  simple  paintings  and  reliefs. 

The  most  colossal  of  all  the  tombs  in  Rome  itself  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tiber ;  it  is  that  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 

The  conquered  Greeks  had  given  the  Romans  more  than  their 
little  land,  they  had  given  them  their  art  and  learning.  Not  until 
the  time  of  Augustus  did  the  imperial  city,  hitherto,  in  part  at 
least,  timber-built  and  straw-roofed,  transform  itself  into  a  marble 
city  whose  ruins  tell  us  of  the  mighty  spirit  of  the  ancient  Rome. 

The  giant  dome  of  the  Pantheon,  with  its  Grecian  portico  and 
Roman  circular  cella,  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  small  piazza  sur- 
rounded by  modem  houses  and  churches,  and  shows  us  Roman  art  at 
its  height.  The  temple  stood  originally  on  a  platform  of  seven 
steps,  now  covered.  In  the  triangle  of  the  Greek  pediment  the  war 
of  the  Titans  with  Zeus  attracts  our  attention.  We  might  think 
ourselves  back  in  Greece.  Two  circular  arched  niches  in  the  bade 
wall,  containing  statues  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  remind  us  that 
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we  are  in  Rome.  As  we  pass  thru  the  vestibule  into  the  huge 
rotimda,  and  see  how  grandly  its  vault  rises  above  us,  forming  a 
majestic  dome  firm  as  the  solid  rock  out  of  which  its  stone  was  hewn, 
ure  find  the  character  of  the  Roman  people  expressed  in  this  building. 
The  loudest  noise  in  the  street  outside  inaudible  in  this  vast 
building,  which  in  its  majestic  silence  and  strength  seems  destined 


The  Arch  of  Titus,  at  Rome. 

to  stand  as  long  as  the  world  shall  endure.  Eight  large  niches, 
whose  stone  arches  are  supported  by  yellow  columns  with  Corinthian 
capitals,  form  the  sanctuaries  where  stood  the  statues  of  the  chief 
gods  of  Olympus.  Above  these  niches  smaller  recesses  and  half- 
colimms  repeat  the  harmony  of  the  lower  circle,  and  support  the 
cornice  out  of  which  the  vaulting  of  the  dome  springs.  The  dome 
itself  depends  for  its  effect  on  its  form  and  structure  rather  than  on 
the  deep  coffers  and  the  bronze  flowers  which  formerly  adorned  it. 
Its  summit  is  pierced  by  a  single  aperture,  26  feet  in  diameter,  thru 
which  the  sunlight  streams  in  a  broad  beam,  shedding  a  great  circle 
of  light  on  the  porphyry  and  marble  floor.    So  vast  is  the  elevation 
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that  neither  cold,  heat  nor  tempest  produces  any  effect  thru  this 
opening.  The  rain  falls  vertically  and  slowly  thru  it,  making  a 
circle  of  moisture  on  the  floor.  There  is  but  a  single  aitrance  from 
the  portico. 


Interior  of  a  Colombaritmi. 

How  great  is  the  contrast  between  the  Greek  portico  and  the 
Roman  rotunda!  Each  is  beautiful  in  itself,  but  the  two  do  not 
belong  together. 

Agrippa,  the  great  general  of  Augustus,  who  founded  &e 
Pantheon,  intended  it  originally  as  a  part  of  a  grand  public  bath  for 
the  people.  Later,  its  surprising  beauty  led  to  its  dedication  to  the 
gods.  Still  in  good  preservation,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  in  Rome.  To  the  circumspect  Agrippa,  who  gave  Augus- 
tus such  good  advice  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  people,  Rome  also 
owes  the  grand  aqueduct  from  the  Sabine  mountiuns,  the  arches  of 
which  we  were  recently  admiring.  To  this  very  day  one  of  these 
springs  spurts  out  of  the  magnificent  triton  fountain  of  the  Aqua 
Virginia,  and  many  a  stranger  takes  one  last  draught  from  it  before 
departing,  that  he  may,  according  to  the  popular  superstition,  see 
Rome  again.  One  hundred  and  thirty  water  towers  formerly  dis- 
tributed an  immense  volume  of  pure  water  over  the  city,  700  tanks 
were  used  by  the  washerwomen,  and  400  marble  columns  marked  the 
many  wells.  Even  in  their  ruins  they  show  their  beauty.  The 
bridges  were  designed  on  the  same  grand  scale.  Later  architects 
labored  in  vain,  after  a  destructive  flood,  to  restore  them  on  the 
original  plan. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  the  first  built  at 
Rome,  the  grand  vaulted  arches  of  which  are  now  used  for  work- 
men's dwellings.  These  vaults  supported  the  auditorium,  which  did 
not,  as  in  Athens,  rest  on  a  hill-side.     Doric  and  Ionic  pilasters 
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adorn  the  pillars  of  the  vaults,  and  combine  Greek  grace  with  Roman 
grandeur. 

But  first  let  us  turn  our  steps  to  the  Forum,  the  simple  market- 
place of  ancient  Rome,  with  which,  however,  so  many  memories  are 
connected  that  it  is  imposing  merely  by  force  of  them.  The  more 
we  study  the  history  of  this  great  city  and  understand  its  signifi- 
cance, tiie  stronger  will  be  the  interest  that  every  detail  of  this 
historic  site  wiD  have  for  us.  In  coming  from  the  Pantheon  we 
have  ascended  and  descended  the  Capitoline  Hill.  A  world  of 
ruins  lies  at  our  feet,  the  fragments  of  the  buildings  of  many 
centuries. 

At  the  time  of  Augustus  the  Forum  was  already  surrounded 
by  temples  and  marble  buildings,  with  statues  and  porticos  in 


North  Side  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Pompeii. 

which  the  spectators  were  stationed  at  the  time  when  the  circus  was 
held  here.  Later,  new  buildings  arose,  especially  upon  the  Palatine, 
the  hill  which  stretches  away  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forum,  and 
which  was  the  cradle  of  the  oldest  legendary  Rome ;  upon  it  stand 
the  houses  of  Livia  and  Cicero,  the  golden  palace  of  Nero,  and  the 
other  imperial  buildings  of  fabulous  splendor,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  mighty  arches  and  subterranean  chambers. 
Marble  columns  and  frescoes  are  also  still  visible.  Almost  all  the 
columns  we  find  here  have  Corinthian  capitals,  the  foliage  of  which 
18  surmounted  by  volutes.  The  principle  of  the  development  of  the 
capital  out  of  plant  form  is  thus  ignored.  The  shaft  is  slighter, 
and  frequently  without  flutings  (Tuscan). 

The  Capitoline  Hill  stands  immediately  above  the  Forum, 
rising  steeply  from  it  into  two  flattened  summits,  on  one  of  which 
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stands  a  venerable  Etruscan  temple  dedicated  to  Jupit^,  Minerva, 
and  Juno,  ornamented  in  gold  and  rich  colors,  with  an  uncouth 
statue  of  Jupiter;  on  the  other  the  splendid,  but  oTcrdeccHuted, 
temple  of  Jupiter  erected  by  Augustus.  In  the  hollow  between  the 
two  lay  a  broad,  beautiful,  and  graceful  building,  ilie  Treasuiy. 
Below  the  Treasure  House,  standing  out  into  the  Forum,  we  see 
the  orator's  pulpit  of  yellow  marble,  adorned  with  the  provs 
of  ships. 

Once,  a  word  spoken  from  this  place  could  determine  the  fate 
of  the  world.  At  a  little  distance  hence  the  spot  is  pointed  out 
where  Julius  Cssar  was  murdered.  A  second  large  pulpit  stood 
by  the  temple  of  Vesta,  in  front  of  the  Julian  Basilica.  Thb 
Basilica  (Court  of  Justice),  begun  by  Julius  Cesar  and  completed 
by  Augustus,  we  will  look  at  rather  more  closely.  Two  rows 
of  columns  divide  a  spacious  building,  into  three  naves.  At  the 
extreme  end  is  a  round  apse  containing  an  elevated  tribune,  where 
the  matters  in  dispute  were  discussed  and  settled.  Such  buildings 
we  find  in  all  places  where  markets  were  held,  even  where  smaUer 
household  requirements  were  sold,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the 
Forum  Romanum.  The  side  aisles  were  often  provided  with  gal- 
leries, the  backs  of  which  were  supported  by  small  pilasters.  Csesar 
and  Pompey  vied  with  each  other  in  providing  them  with  splendid 
decoration  in  the  way  of  statues  and  reliefs.  These  buildings  were 
a  worthy  monument  of  the  respect  paid  by  the  Romans  to  the  law, 
and  the  value  they  set  on  the  study  of  jurisprudence;  to  us  they 
are  interesting  from  an  entirely  dlifferait  standpoint;  for,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  they  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  diurch  architecture. 

We  wander  along  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  to  the  Ardi  of  Titus. 
This  is  the  Via  Sacra  alcmg  which  the  proud  triumphal  processions 
used  to  i>ass  on  their  way  to  the  Capitol.  The  triumphal  ardi 
is  that  dedicated  to  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem.  Its  Greek  pilas- 
ters have  Ionic  volutes  between  the  acanthus  leaves  of  the  Corinthian 
capitals.  The  reliefs  within  and  without  show  realistic  figures, 
noble  and  dignified,  but  still  scarcely  idealized  at  all.  We  see  the 
victor  entering,  led  by  the  goddess  Roma,  surrounded  by  citizais 
and  warriors,  on  a  car  drawn  by  four  high-metUed  horses:  the 
goddess  of  Victory  confers  on  him  his  well-earned  crown.  On  the 
other  side  the  spoils  are  being  carried  in  procession,  among  them 
the  seven-branched  candlestick  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 

In  this  we  see  Roman  sculpture  at  its  best.  The  striving  after 
pure  naturalism  is  also  shown  in  the  lofty  column  with  whid^ 
the  noble  Emperor  Trajan  adorned  his  Forum.     The  story  of  his 
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life  is  faithfully  told  on  a  broad  band  of  relief  coiled  round  it, 
especially  his  achievements  against  the  Dacians.  How  simply, 
naturally,  and  characteristically  are  the  passions  of  the  combatants 
and  the  prayers  of  the  wives  and  children  of  the  vanquished 
portrayed.  Many  touching  stories  are  told  of  the  kindliness  and 
humanity  of  this  emperor. 

Hence  we  turn  our  steps  to  the  round,  purely  Roman  temple 
of  Vesta,  surrounded  with  Corinthian  colimms.  Here  white-veiled 
maidens  tend  the  sacred  and  eternal  fire  of  the  hearth  which 
symbolized  the  sanctity  of  family  life.  In  the  service  of  the  chaste 
goddess  Vesta  they  have  renounced  the  blessings  of  love  and  home, 
and  are  held  in  high  honor.  Further  on  rises  a  building  like  a 
cavemed  rock.     It  is  the  amphitheater    (Colosseum)   begun  by 


Th«  Colosfl^um  at  Room. 

Vespasian  and  completed  by  Titus,  who  during  his  short  reign  of 
two  years  raised  himself  this  eternal  monument.  Three  rows  of 
arcades,  one  above  the  other,  surround  the  immense  circle.  On 
the  massive  pillars  between  these  arcades,  Doric  half -columns  stand 
out  in  the  first  story,  Ionic  in  the  second,  Corinthian  in  the  third ; 
above  which,  at  a  height  of  200  feet,  lofty  pilasters  support  the 
comioe  of  the  building.  Roofless  like  the  Greek  theater,  it  was 
protected  against  the  blazing  sun  by  a  tent-like  awning  (velarium) 
supported  on  poles,  the  sockets  for  which  can  still  be  seen.  We 
wander  round  this  colossal  building,  looking  at  its  arcades  with 
ever-increasing  pleasure,  and  enter  the  interior  thru  one  of  its 
800  entrances.  A  fabulous  splendor  is  displayed  in  the  amphi- 
theater adorned  with  statues  and  columns.  Three  tiers  of  seats 
correspond   to  the  external  stories.     Eighty   thousand   men   are 
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seated  there,  watching  with  feverish  attention  the  arena  below,  into 
which  the  wild  beasts  are  springing  forth  from  their  cages  to  enter 
into  an  unequal  contest  with  wretched  slaves  and  Christians. 


Ground  Plan  of  the  ColoMenm. 

The  beauty  of  this  indescribably  grandiose  building  makes  us 
at  moments  forget  its  purpose;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  blot  it 
entirely  from  our  mind  if  we  bring  with  us  to  Rome  and  its 
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monuments  some  knowledge  of  the  scenes  of  history  and  of  their 
aignificanoe. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  group  of  buildings  which,  in  splendor 
and  extent,  surpass  everything  else  that  Rome  has  to  show  us. 
The  luxury  of  the  baths,  which  at  first  merely  fulfilled  a  necessary 
purpose,  grew  by  degrees  to  a  fabulous  height,  and  weakened  body 
and  soul  by  the  increased  temperature  and  other  refinements  of 
luxury.  The  effeminate  and  inhuman  Emperor  Caracalla,  who 
murdered  his  brother  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  and  disgraced  his 
reign  with  a  continuous  series  of  crimes,  sought  to  conciliate  the 
pleasure-seeking  Romans  by  the  foundation  of  baths  like  these. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  if  we  ascend 
the  Coelian  Hill,  near  the  Via    Appia,  we  see  before  us  a  splendid 


Baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome. 

two-storied  square  building,  surrounded  by  plane-trees.  Above 
the  center  of  it  a  majestic  dome  rises  into  the  blue  sky.  To  the 
south  a  somewhat  lower  building  projects  from  it  on  one  side  only, 
forming  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  main  body.  The  whole  is 
surrounded  and  shaded  by  a  pleasant  garden. 

Before  descending  the  hill  to  examine  the  building  we  involim* 
tarily  pause  to  enjoy  the  view.  To  the  south  lies  the  Via  Appia, 
with  its  tombs  and  columbaria  of  the  old  days  of  the  republic — the 
first  characteristic  features  of  Rome  that  met  our  eye.  Then  we 
entered  Rome  and  enjoyed  the  simple,  beautiful,  and  suitable  build- 
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ings  of  the  time  of  Augustus.  But  how  these  marble  palaces,  with 
which  the  first  emperor  replaced  the  low  timber  and  brick  houses, 
have  sprung  up  around  us !  With  higher  and  higher  facades  thej 
have  risen,  like  Aladdin's  palace.  On  their  flat  roofs  gardens 
bloom,  not  merely  with  the  rarest  flowers,  but  with  high  trees — 
oranges,  myrtles,  and  planes.  Thence  the  eye  sweeps  over  the 
majestic  city  and  the  paradise  of  the  Campagna,  to  tiie  crown  of 
blue  mountains  and  the  silver  streak  of  the  Mediterranean.  Over 
there  on  the  Pincian  the  gardens  of  Lucullus  stretch  far  away, 
with  their  villas,  extending  the  architectural  taste  into  the  land- 
scape in  regular  beds,  trim  trees,  straight  avenues,  graves  and 
grottoes,  which  in  Italy  certainly  bring  the  houses  and  gardens 
well  into  harmony  with  the  outlines  of  the  hills.  This  taste,  un- 
fortunately, grew  more  and  more  artificiaL  Native  beauty  was  no 
longer  sufficient ;  all  quarters  of  the  world  had  to  contribute  fresh 
luxuries  to  satiate  the  esthetic  craving  as  well  as  the  palate. 

With  the  Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Indian  religions,  the  art  of 
these  lands  was  also  introduced.  Ridicule  and  satire  soon  attacked 
these  excesses,  as  they  had  attadced  the  faith  in  the  Roman  gods  and 
in  foreign  philosophies,  and  destroyed  this  stimulant  amid  sensual 
enjoyments.  An  attempt  was  made  to  stem  the  tide  of  riotous 
luxury  by  the  adoption  of  a  Spartan  serenity  and  indifference,  bat 
it  only  extended  to  individuals. 

Reaching  the  baths  themselves,  we  stand  lost  in  wonder  bef(xe 
a  row  of  majestic  colmnns  in  red  granite,  in  the  middle  of  whidi  a 
flight  of  white  marble  steps  leads  up  to  a  portico.  Upon  these 
columns  rests  the  second  story  of  the  palace,  which  surrounds  the 
exterior  of  the  baths.  To  the  right  and  left  we  see  two  flints  of 
marble  steps  before  us,  an  endless  number  of  antechambers  adorned 
with  paintings  and  swarming  with  slaves.  They  have  accom- 
panied their  masters,  bringing  his  countless  requirements  for  the 
bath  in  proud  procession,  and  are  waiting  for  his  return  from  the 
entertainments  of  the  bath,  which  often  thrust  its  principal  object 
into  the  backgroimd.  A  lofty  vaulted  passage  leads  us  thru  a 
broad  open  space  of  plane-trees  into  the  interior.  Here  are  said 
to  be  16,000  marble  seats  beneath  the  shade  of  the  spreading  trees. 
Then  we  pass  thru  a  long  series  of  chambers  to  the  left,  looking 
back  at  the  corresponding  part  on  the  other  side,  and  stand  before 
a  wonderfully  beautiful  round  outbuilding,  which  is  open  towards 
the  plane-trees,  and  forms  a  semi-circular  tribune  with  marble  seats. 
From  this  we  pass  along  a  long  passage  to  a  crescent-shaped  portico. 
Here  we  see  old  and  young  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  hall  (stadium) 
of  marble  and  stucco,  amusing  themselves  with  various  games  of 
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ball.  Another  large  hall  and  two  small  ones  follow.  In  these, 
sophists  and  orators  interchange  their  opinions  and  writers  read 
their  works.  At  the  back  of  the  building  is  a  large  space  sur- 
rounded by  plane-trees  and  flower  beds.  Here  in  motley  crowds 
traders  and  artists  throng  the  broad  paths  to  serve  the  requirements 
of  the  pleasure-seekers. 

But  where  shall  we  find  the  baths?  From  the  middle  of  the 
large  piazza  we  can  at  least  see  the  two-storied  water  reservoir, 
approached  by  a  huge  staircase,  and  the  extensive  arrangements 
for  carrying  the  water  to  the  baths.  To  the  left  are  rooms  for 
the  attendants  who  look  after  the  bath,  and  at  last,  in  the  middle 
of  the  plantations,  two  antechambers  with  mosaic  pavement  and 
marble  walls  catch  our  eye.     Then  we  enter  the  dressing-room. 


Coin  of  Dmsos,  Brother  of  Tiberioi  Cs&iar. 


and  thru  this  the  great  open  hall  of  the  cold  bath  (frigidarium). 
The  marble  swinmiing  tank  has  not  the  extent  of  that  of  Diocletian 
in  which  a  thousand  men  could  bathe  at  once,  while  3,000  dressings 
rooms  were  at  their  service,  but  it  is  so  charming  that  one  might 
think  it  a  resort  of  gods  and  nymphs.  Thru  the  dear  crystal 
water  the  glorious  colors  of  the  maible  bottom  are  reflected.  On 
the  walls  Tritons  beckon.  A  number  of  other  smaller  covered  rooms 
surround  the  large  hall,  and  are  decorated  with  bright  and  lively 
arabesques  and  frescoes. 

In  the  lukewarm  baths  we  are  surroimded  by  a  rotunda  of 
inomense  size.  The  dome  above  it  rests  on  eight  porphyry  columns 
and  a  cross  framework.  Its  circumference  was  so  great  that 
architects  of  our  own  time  have  declared  it  impossible.  Radiating 
mosaic  arabesques  branch  out  from  the  center  and  enclose  the 
pictures  on  it;  the  walls  up  to  the  slope  of  the  dome  consist  of 
polished  porphyry. 

We  return  to  the  outer  building  and  wimder  thru  the  magnifi- 
cent palace  on  the  second  story.  What  a  splendid  vaulted  roof  in 
the  hall  which  we  enter;     How  beautifully  its  white  stucco  sets 
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oiF  the  dark  marble  waDt  surmounted  with  a  golden  frieze!  Then 
we  hatten  up  a  broad  marble  staircase  into  a  picture  gallery,  in  the 
halls  of  which  are  collected  the  works  of  great  Greek  and  Roman 
painters,  Etruscan  vases,  metal  mirrors  with  pictures  on  the  bade, 
many  beautiful  and  in  good  taste. 

He  baths  of  Caracalla  are  the  last  work  of  art  at  Rome  in 
the  contemplation  of  which  we  can  find  any  pleasure;  and  indeed 
we  may  really  find  more  artistic  value  in  a  single  coin  of  the  time 
of  Augustus  than  in  all  the  splendid  frescoes  of  these  baths.  In 
the  heads  and  figures  on  these  coins  there  is  a  reflection  of  the 
national  spirit  which  gives  them  a  deep  interest.  Under  tins 
emperor  we  see  art  develop,  imder  Gretk  influence,  with  an  almost 
miraculous  rapidity,  and  then  sink  again  almost  as  quickly,  tiH, 
under  Hadrian,  it  once  more  rises  into  a  momentary  life ;  in  wfaicji. 


Coin  of  Antoniniis  Phis. 

however,  traces  of  artificial  forms  are  to  be  seen,  as,  for  example, 
in  a  double  temple  of  Venus.  Henceforth  art  is  lost  in  extrava- 
gance of  proportion  and  exuberance  of  unnatural  and  tawdry 
decoration.  We  see  this  in  the  gaudy  voluted  capitals  and  the 
rough,  worthless  sculpture.  This  is  already  visible  in  the  statue 
of  the  excellent  but  weak  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the  Capitol; 
it  is  still  more  evident  in  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimus  Sevenis 
And  its  sculptures. 

But  the  breath  of  true  life  is  felt  in  the  figures  on  the  Sarco- 
phagus, which  present  the  significant  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psydie 
as  a  symbol  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Thus  even  the  fantastic 
Oriental  tendency,  which  is  growing  stronger,  is  producing  a  dis- 
position favorable  to  the  reception  of  Christianity. 

The  decline  of  architecture  is  well  shown  in  the  palace  of 
Diocletian  at  Spalatro ;  it  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  towers,  highly 
picturesque  but  not  harmonious,  rich  in  excess  of  disccmnected 
detail. 
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11m  ooaitfoiif  liTen  iB  tlii«  d^paitBM^^Te  been  Mleolod  from  M 
teauiMi're»>infaMtftoni  tn  lerenl  itelee.  Tke  aiwiren  are  n«o— irflj  tiifgeettTe  i»llier 
then  final,  Iho  their  Moiinej  OMi  be  depended  apoii  M  far  M  thffj  go. 

Jitw  York  8totc  Clnif orm  6xaminat{oii  Qucetfone* 

(Hdd  January  14,  1904.) 

QBOORAPHT 

1  Draw  a  map  of  Australia,  and  on  it  locate  and  name  a)  a  tropic,  6)  a 
river,  0}  two  dttes. 

9  Which  hemisphere  has  the  greater  water  surface  a)  eastern  or  western, 

b)  northern  or  southern? 

S  Name  a)  a  country  of  South  America  which  has  no  seacoast,  6)  its 
capital,  e)  an  important  product 

4  Name  a  larse  lake  of  which  the  Nile  river  is  the  outlet,  and  three  kinds 
of  large  animals  akidj  to  be  found  in  its  waters  or  on  its  banks. 

5  Name  the  chief  port  and  an  important  export  of  each  of  the  following 
countries:  a)  Belgium,  b)  Germany,  e)  Prance,  d)  Austria,  0)  PortugaL 

6  Name  and  give  the  location  of  a  part  of  Asia  wliich  is  under  the  control 
of  a)  Great  Britain,  &)  France^  e)  Russia. 

7  Admiral  Evans  recently  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  warships  from  Yokohama 
to  Howdulu.  State  a)  on  wliat  ocean,  6)  in  wliat  direction,  e)  about  how  many 
mOes  he  sailed  on  this  voyage. 

Name  four  important  cities  of  the  United  States  each  at  or  near  the 
month  of  a  river,    what  is  an  advantage  of  such  a  situation? 

9  Name  a)  two  dties  or  villages  of  the  state  of  New  York  each  noted  as 
the  seat  of  a  university;  b)  two,  each  noted  as  the  seat  of  a  Normal  school; 

c)  the  one  which  is  the  seat  of  the  United  States  militarv  academy. 

10  With  reference  to  a  river  define  a)  source^  b)  basin,  e)  tributary, 

d)  delta. 

AirswEas 
1  Personal  answer,    a)  Tropic  of  Capricorn.     6)  Murray,    c)  Sydney 
smd  Mdboume. 

9  a)  Western.    &)  Southern. 

5  a)  Bolivia.    &)  Sucre,    c)  Rubber. 

4  Victoria  Nyania;  crocodile,  hippopotamus  and  buffalo. 

6  a)  Antwerp;  lace.  6)  Hamburg;  iron  manufactures,  e)  Havre;  wine. 
d)  Trieste;  crain.    e)  Oporto;  olive  oU. 

6  a)Incua,  south  central  part  b)  Indo-China,  southeastern  extremity. 
«)  Siberia,  northern  half. 

7  a)  Pacific.    &)  Southeast    e)  About  4,900  mUcs. 

8  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Portland,  Ore.  A  city  so  situated 
usually  has  great  commercial  advantages. 

9  a)  I&aca,  Syracuse,    b)  Albany,  Jamaica,    e)  West  Point. 

10  a)  The  be^nning  or  head.  &)  All  the  land  which  sheds  water  into 
a  single  river  system,  e)  A  smaller  stream  flowing  into  main  river,  d)  Plain 
Iniilt  of  sediment  at  the  mouths  of  rivers. 

ABRHlfSnC 

1  Define  and  illustrate  a)  abstract  number,  6)  compound  number,  e) 
"power. 

9  At  9450  an  acre,  find  the  cost  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  land  8  ch.  60  L 
long  and  5  ch.  90  L  wide. 

5  A  dstem,  containing  16,975  gallons  of  water,  leaks  at  the  rate  of  7 
gaL  3  qts.  in  9  hours.  How  long  will  it  take  to  empty  the  dstem?  (Solve  by 
proportion.) 
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4  A  gnin  dealer  diiooiinted  a  note  ot  99^500  for  60  days  at  6  per  cent, 
and  purchased  ^rtieat  at  91SS  a  biubel  with  the  proceeds.  How  many  bodids 
did  be  purchase? 

5  I  buy  16  shares  of  stock  at  96  and  sell  the  same  at  96,  paying  %  per 
cent  brokenge  in  each  case;  find  the  net  sain. 

6  A  baseball  club  won  86  games  and  lost  88.  What  was  the  per  cent  of 
games  won  of  all  the  games  played? 

7  A  sawmill  valued  at  936^000,  insured  at  9%  per  cent  on  fon]>-fifliis  of 
its  Talue,  was  destroyed  by  fire.    What  was  the  loss  of  the  insurance  ooo^Mny? 

8  Find  the  cost  of  1,716  feet  of  pine  lumber  at  988.60  per  M  and  8;900 
lath  at  18  cents  per  C. 

9  If  A  is  40*  16'  west  of  B,  and  it  is  1  p.  m.  solar  time  at  B,  what  is  tbe 
Umeat  A? 

10  Two  men  hire  a  pasture  fat  990.    A  puts  in  8  horses  for  10  ^ 
B  0  horses  fdr  IB  weeks.     How  much  should  eadi  pay? 


1  a)  An  abstract  number  is  a  number  used  wtthout  reference  to  any 
particular  thing  or  unit  6)  A  compound  number  is  one  composed  of  two  or 
more  dilFerent  units,    e)  A  number  multiplied  by  itsdf  any  number  of  times. 

9  91376.10. 

^(7.76  I  16,976  =  9  j  X 

'  }  18,900  hours,  or  787)  days. 

4  1380  bushels. 

6  944.94. 

6  .769. 

7  998,080. 

8  953.09. 

9  Eleven  minutes  after  ten. 

10  A»  916.79  {  B,  914 Jl. 

AKEIICAir  HisvoaT 

1  a)  How  many  voyages  of  discovery  to  the  new  world  did  Columbus 
make?  &)  About  how  many  years  elapsed  between  his  first  voyage  and  his  last? 

9  State  the  principal  historical  facts  in  r^ard  to  the  life  of  Captain 
Miles  Standish. 

3  The  first  voyace  from  the  upper  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
was  made  by  a  Fren<£man.    Give  his  name  and  Driefly  describe  the  voyage. 

4  Write  a  brief  account  of  one  of  Montcalm's  campaigns  in  America. 

6  Name  three  battles  fought  in  the  State  of  New  YoHe  during  the  Revolu- 
tionaiy  war  to  an  end,  and  give  a  brief  account  of  one  of  them. 

6  In  what  year  was  a)  the  treaty  signed  wliich  brought  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  to  an  end,  6)  did  Washington's  mvt  administration  begin?  e)  How 
was  the  government  administered  during  the  period  between  these  events? 

7  Write  briefly  in  regard  to  the  beginning  and  growth  of  railroad  build- 
ing in  the  United  Stotes. 

8  Draw  a  map  of  the  United  States  showing  the  territory  acquired  from 
xacxico. 

9  Briefly  describe  the  draft  riots  in  New  Yori^  during  the  Qvil  war. 

10  Name  five  states  which  have  been  admitted  to  the  Union  shioe  1860. 


1  a)  Four.    6)  Twelve. 

9  Bom  in  1684;  fought  in  Flanders;  sailed  on  Maflower;  captain  of 
colonists;  wagol  war  on  Pecksuot;  went  to  England  as  ccdony's  agent  in  1695; 
in  1636  attacked  French  forts  on  Penobscot;  died  in  1666. 

3  La  Salle.  After  founding  several  forts  he  started  from  Illinois  and 
floated  down  the  Mississippi  Named  country  Louisiana,  after  Louis  of  France. 
Reached  the  mouths  ot  river  in  April,  1689. 

4  Personal  answer. 

6  Oriskany,  Saratoga,  Harlem  Heights.    Personal  answer. 

6  a)  1788.    6}  1789.    e)  Under  articles  of  confederation,  by  a  congress. 
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7  a)  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Delaware  Canal  were  the  first  In  1869 
Pacific  railroad.    Tbese  are  most  important  events. 

8  TerritoiT  included  New  Mexico,  Arixona,  California. 

9  Personal  answer. 

10  Utah,  West  Virginia,  Nevada,  Nebraska,  Colorado. 

HIBTORT  AND   CI7IC8 

1  Name  five  men  whom  most  teachers  would  include  in  an  oral  biographi- 
cal course  extending  through  the  Revolution.  Outline  what  yon  would  teach 
about  any  one  of  them. 

2  What  is  the  value  of  legends  and  myths  in  the  lower  grades? 

3  What  material  equipment  does  the  teacher  need  for  tiie  class,  in  order 
that  her  work  may  be  successful? 

4  Show  that  history  stories  may  be  interesting  to  children,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  valuable.  On  which  point  should  greater  stress  be  placed? 
"Why? 

5  In  an  elementary  course,  on  what  basis  will  you  select  the  facts  to  be 
studied;  to  be  memorised? 

6  Consider  the  relative  merits  of  using  a  number  of  different  text-books 
and  of  using  one  book,  in  grammar  grades. 

7  Outline  a  lesson  on  some  particular  incident  in  the  history  of  your  own 
city. 

8  Show  what  diverging  lines  of  study  may  center  in  the  mayor  and  the 
postmaster. 

9  Suggest  how  we  may  best  teach  ideals  of  public  conduct 

10  Outline  a  lesson  <m  the  method  of  choosing  a  governor  or  a  president 

AKSWEIS 

1  a)  George  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
Benedict  Arnold  and  some  one  of  the  English  leaders,  b)  Benjamin  Franklin: 
His  home  and  earlv  life;  apprenticeship  as  printer;  work  as  author  and  as 
diplomat;  his  part  m  the  Remution  and  the  founding  of  the  Republic. 

9  They  are  of  value  as  a  means  of  acquainting  children  with  what  they 
will  meet  later  in  literature;  for  stimulating  the  imagination;  from  their  con- 
nection with  nature  and  peoples;  because  of  their  interest  to  the  children. 

S  Everything  that  sne  can  get  in  the  way  of  objects,  appropriate  to  each 
of  the  studies  in  hand. 

4  A  history  story  read  or  told  for  its  own  sake  is  of  litUe  value.  It 
should  be  taken  up  in  relation  to  what  precedes  and  what  follows,  and  its  bear- 
ing upon  our  present-day  history  should  be  brought  out 

5  Advantages  of  different  text-books:  Gms  pupils  used  to  studying  up 
a  topic  for  themselves;  gives  breadth  of  view;  prevents  oommittink  wor&  ot 
a  text-book;  adds  to  the  interest  in  such  a  subject  as  history;  Advantases  of 
a  sincle  text-book;  avoids  a  smatterins  of  knowledge;  pupils  do  not  find  it 
difficult  to  get  just  what  facts  they  need  with  r^;ard  to  a  subject  studied. 

6  Personid  answer  required. 

7  Majfor  suggests  p<wsibilities  for  study  of  local  government  Pott- 
matUt  suggests  possibilities  of  study  of  national  government 

9  Meuod  of  choosing  a  president:  National  conventions  and  who  attend 
them;  electors  and  how  chosen;  part  of  the  individual  voter  in  the  selectton  of 
a  preiidcnt 

iXAmiro,  PHOxncB  akd  oaTHOoaAPHT 

THX  AMXUGAX  FLAG 

When  the  French  tricolor  rolls  out  to  the  wind,  we  see  France.  When 
the  new-found  Italian  flag  is  unfurled,  we  see  resurrected  Italy.  When  the 
united  crosses  of  St  Andrew  and  St  George  on  a  fieir  ground  set  forth 
the  banner  ot  old  England,  we  see  not  the  doth  merely;  there  rises  up  before 
the  mind  the  noble  an>ect  of  that  monarchy  which,  more  than  any  other  on 
the  g^obe,  has  advanced  its  banner  for  liberty,  law  and  national  prosperity. 

lUs  nation  has  a  banner  too;  and  wherever  it  has  streamed  aiyroad  men 
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have  seen  davbreak  bunting  cm  their  eyes,  for  the  American  flag  has  been 
the  symbol  of  liberty,  and  men  have  rejoiced  in  it.  Not  another  flag  on  tlK 
riobe  had  such  an  errandt  or  went  forth  upon  the  sea,  carrying  everywhere  such 
hope  for  the  captiTe  and  such  furious  tidings.  The  stars  upon  it  were  to 
the  pining  nations  like  the  morning  stars  of  God,  and  the  stripes  upon  it  were 
beams  of  morning  light 

Conskler  tlie  men  who  devised  and  set  forth  this  banner;  they  were  men 
that  had  taken  tlieir  lires  in  their  hands,  and  consecrated  all  their  woikttf 
possessions  —  for  what?  for  the  doctrine,  and  for  the  personal  fact,  of  liberty, 
for  the  riffht  of  aU  men  to  liberty. 

The  bistoiT  of  this  banner  is  all  on  the  side  of  liberty.  Under  it,  rode 
Washington  and  his  armies;  before  it,  Burcc^e  laid  down  Us  arms.  It  waved 
on  the  highland  at  West  Point;  it  floated  over  old  Ft  Montgomery.  Wbeo 
Arnold  would  have  surrendered  these  valuable  fortresses  and  precious  legacies, 
his  night  was  turned  into  day,  and  his  treachery  was  driven  away,  1^  the 
beams  of  lig^t  tram  this  starry  banner. 

Let  us,  then,  twine  eadi  thread  of  the  glorious  tissues  of  our  coontzy's 
flag  about  our  heartstrings;  and,  looking  upon  our  homes  and  catdiing  tiie 
spirit  that  breathes  upon  us  from  the  battle  fields  of  our  fathers,  let  us  resolve^ 
come  weal  or  woe^  we  will,  in  life  and  in  death,  now  and  forever,  stand  by  the 
stars  and  stripes.  They  have  been  unfurled  from  the  snows  of  Canada  to  the 
plains  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  haUs  of  the  Montesumas,  and  amid  the  soUtnde 
of  every  sea;  and  evervwhere,  as  the  luminous  symbol  of  resistless  and  benefi- 
cent power,  fhey  have  led  the  brave  to  victory  and  to  i^ory. 

1  Point  out  the  valuable  features  of  the  passage  as  a  reading  lesson. 

9  Explain  how  you  would  treat  this  selection  as  a  reading  ksson. 

9  Sdect  five  words  from  the  passage  to  the  spelling  of  which  special 
attention  should  be  called  and  in  eaoi  case  give  the  peculiarity  of  the  spdling 
that  demands  attention. 

4  Indicate  the  expressions  and  allusions  in  the  selection  that  you  would 
have  eradained. 

5  Define  emphasis  and  mention  the  different  ways  in  which  words  and 
phrases  may  be  emphasiied. 

6  Discuss  the  plaoe  of  phonics  in  teaching  reading. 

7  What  are  the  essentials  of  sood  reading  matter  for  children? 

8  ''The  reading  lesson  should  be  primarily  a  thinking  lesson."    Discuss. 

9  Outline  a  lesson  in  word  buUding  using  as  a  basis  tiie  roots  port,  dme, 
v§rt. 

10  ''Reading  should  have  for  a  main  purpose  the  cultivation  of  a  taste 
for  the  best  boou,  and  the  inculcation  of  the  habit  of  always  having  a  good 
book  to  read.**    Explain  how  these  objects  may  be  accomplished. 

AKSWBBS 

1  Ibe  passage  selected  is  valuable  as  a  reading  lesson  1)  because  it  was 
intended  to  be  spoken,  and  the  wording  is  arranged  for  the  oratorical  effect; 
9)  because  it  will  awaken  interest  in  the  history  to  which  it  alludes;  3)  because 
it  suggests  points  for  study  of  emphasis,  and  fine  reading  generally;  4)  it  in- 
stils thoughts  of  patriotism. 

9  The  passage  may  be  read  paragraph  by  paragraph,  by  different  meoi- 
bers  of  the  dass.  It  is  so  well  suited  for  concerted  work  that  it  may  be  re-read 
in  concert  It  can  then  be  taken  up  more  in  detail  —  the  meaning  of  the  sevoal 
paragraphs  be  given  by  pupils  in  their  own  words,  spedal  words  may  be  taken 
up  for  study,  etc 

9  MoxTAacHYt  the  root  areh  found  in  a  word  always  indicates  the  idea  of 
government.  Symbol:  Ibe  letter  y  used  as  a  vowel,  with  sound  of  i,  Pimmg: 
Final  #  of  pi»#  dropped  before  enmns  ia^  „L§aaeie$:  In  the  plural  y  changed 
to  <M.    Tr0achery:    Note  silent  a  in  first  syllable. 

4  French  tricolor;  crosses  of  St  Andrew  and  St  George;  symbol  of 
uberty;  like  the  morning  stars;  beams  of  morning  light;  Washington,  Burgoyne^ 
West  Point,  Ft.  Montgomery,  Arnold's  treadiery;  halls  of  the  Monteiumas,  etc 
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5  a)  Emphasis  in  reading  is  calling  special  attention  to  certain  words  or 
phrases,    b)  Bj  stress  of  voice,  inflection,  and  rate  of  reading. 

6  Phonics  has  large  place  in  the  teaching  of  reading,  bu  tit  is  to  be  used 
as  a  mechanical  aid,  never  as  an  end  in  itself. 

7  It  must  be  of  interest  to  the  reader,  simple  enou^  so  as  to  be  read 
iinderstandingly,  and  yet  the  reading  matter  must  be  neither  silly  nor  valueless. 

8  If  any  lesson  be  not  made  a  basis  for  development  thru  thought  it  is 
time  wasted. 

9  Teach  meaning  of  prefix  and  aufflx.  Take  some  such  prefix,  as  re,  and 
have  pupils  find  its  effect  on  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  roots.  From  which  of 
the  roots  may  words  be  formed  by  prefixing  con,  in,  ex,  etc.  From  which  may 
words  be  formed  by  adding  or,  al,  er,  etc.  Have  pupils  make  lists  of  words 
formed  from  these  roots,  and  find  meaning  from  dictionary. 

10  a)  A  taste  for  good  reading  may  be  cultivated  by  using  material  which 
has  literary  value,  always  within  the  comprehension  of  the  cMd,  and  yet  not 
too  simple.  6)  By  always  having  good  books  about,  talking  about  them,  and 
expecting  pupUs  to  read  them. 


1  interior 
9  foreign 

3  irritation 

4  epidemic 

5  influence 

6  relief 

7  supplies 

8  delegates 

9  experience 

10  Japan 

11  system 
19  decision 
IS  excellency 

14  colonial 

15  wonder 

16  condition 

17  movement 


18  convex 

19  auditory 
SO  conspicuous 
91  harmony 
99  desirable 

93  confusion 

94  supreme 

95  powerful 

97  question 

98  including 

99  possession 

30  negative 

31  physical 
33  declare 

33  suitable 

34  opaque 

35  speedy 


36  probable 

37  organization 

38  Jewel 

39  miUtery 

40  dvU 

41  resolution 
96  opinion 
49  postal 

43  inventor 

44  control 

45  treasury 

46  local 

47  pressure 

48  accumulate 

49  remote 

50  bicuspid 


Teacher  and  Papil.— Woodcat  from  ''Ehiddariue,''  Augaburg,  14S1. 
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Editorial  Notes. 

arbtn  8d)oot  Orsfanization  in  a  Democracy. 

The  best  way  of  choosing  a  city  board  of  education  is  now  by 
thoughtful  people  generally  conceded  to  be  election  by  the  yote  of 
the  people  of  the  municipality.  President  Eliot  argues  for  ^  elec- 
tion at  large,  one  member  at  a  time,  or  two  at  a  time,  aiid  each  mem- 
ber re-eligible  once,  but  no  more.^  Appointment  by  the  mayor  may 
be  adopted  as  an  expedient  where  public  sentiment  is  at  so  low  an 
ebb  that  it  cannot  be  trusted  with  a  direct  yoice  in  school  affairs. 
But  generally  speaking,  slow  replacement  by  election  has  proved  to 
be  the  more  satisfactory  plan. 

Is  election  a  safe  method?  As  safe  and  safer  than  the  election 
of  a  mayor.  The  schools  are  nearer  to  the  ethical  citizenship  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  voters  than  any  other  institution,  and  judi- 
cious voting  can  be  cultivated. 

The  civic  responsibility  of  it  all  ought  to  be  brought  very  near 
to  the  heart  and  judgment  of  the  individual  voter.  My  personal 
preference  would  be  for  a  more  representative  and  less  partisan 
board,  than  elections  at  large  inevitably  produce,  under  present 
methods  of  voting.  Municipal  elections  are  usually  conducted  on 
partisan  lines.  Grood  Government  Clubs,  Citizens'  Unions,  and 
other  organizations  have  tried  from  time  to  time  to  relieve  existing 
political  parties  from  responsibility  in  running  these  elections,  but 
they  have  not  had  very  much  success  in  changing  the  attitude  of  the 
average  citizen.  But  there  is  a  way  of  rescuing  the  school  system 
from  party  control  and  at  the  same  time  obtaining  a  board  whose 
representative  character  will  not  be  as  doubtful  as  one  composed  of 
members  elected  at  large  in  general  municipal  elections. 

Let  each  school  community  elect  its  own  local  board  of  trustees 
in  annual  school  meeting  and  n(Mninate  one  trustee  as  candidate  for 
the  central  board  of  education.  Three  or  more  adjoining  sdiool 
communities  forming  together  a  city  school  district  might  then  in 
election  choose  one  of  the  several  candidates  nominated  in  the  district 
as  representative  to  the  general  city  board.  In  New  York  city 
where  the  number  of  districts  is  forty-six  and  in  other  large  dties  a 
board  including  all  district  representatives  would  be  an  unwieldy 
body  with  temptations  to  much  speech  making.  Here  the  chosen 
district  representatives  should  constitute  an  advisory  body  acting  as 
an  intermediary  between  the  various  school  conmiunities  and  the  cen- 
tral board  of  education.  The  latter  could  then  be  made  up  of  mem- 
bers chosen  in  general  municipal  election,  "  one  member  at  a  time,  or 
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two  at  a  time,  and  each  member  re-eligible  once,  but  not  more." 
The  citizens  would  make  their  choice  from  the  list  of  district  repre- 
sentatiyes  without  interrenient  nominations  by  political  peurties.  In 
this  way  partisan  influence  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  board  would  represent  the  educational  sentiment  of  the 
municipality  in  the  f uUest  possible  measure.  Eyery  citizen  has  had 
a  chance  to  express  his  choice  in  nomination  as  well  as  election.  It 
is  important  that  the  educational  responsibilities  should  come  as 
dose  to  him  as  tlus. 


aianted— H  8chootma8tcn 

Maters  "  Illustrated  Guide  to  Bumham^^  prints  this  advertise- 
ment for  a  schoolmaster,  which  giyes  a  vivid  picture  of  the  require- 
ments in  1774 : 

"WANTED.— A  person  qualified  to  teach  school,  and  as  an  amanuensis 
to  write  grammatically  for  the  press  th»  compositions  of  an  old  invalid. 
He  must  be  a  proper  judge  of  securities  for  cash;  draw  leases;  make  wills 
•  •  •  and  undertake  the  clerkship  of  a  lai^  Benefit  Society,  with 
whom  be  must  by  their  articles  pray  extempore  and  give  them  lectures. 
He  ought  to  be  able  to  sing  and  play  different  instruments  of  music,  to 


teach  his  pupils  to  dance,  and  to  snave  and  dress  a  few  gentlesMn  in  the 
neighborhood.  Bleeding,  drawing  of  teeth,  and  curing  fire-legs,  agues, 
ana  chilblains  in  childroi,  will  be  considered  as  extra  qualifications.'' 

The  salary  to  be  paid  this  prodigy  is  not  mentioned. 

If  some  teachers  had  their  way,  advertisements  of  this  nature 
might  still  be  seen  in  the  ^'want^^  columns  of  the  newspapers 
finom  time  to  time.  Self-complacency  always  sticks  to  the  good 
old  times.  Effort  at  self-improvement  looks  wasteful  to  it.  But, 
fortunately  for  teaching,  the  professional  spirit  is  growing  stronger 
every  year.  The  teacher  of  1904  must  be  a  better  teacher  than  he 
of  1908.     Continuous  self-improvement  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
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The  important  problem  of  securing  for  teachers  adequate  i 
is  being  discussed  in  a  remarkable  series  of  articles  now  appeaxtagj 
School  Jouikal  (weekly).     The  department,  the  ''ProfeBBi0Bil.i 
nancial  Side  ^^  is  conducted  by  William  McAndrew,  the  1 
in  the  moTement  for  the  improvement  of  the  material  wd&sei 
teachers.     The  interchange  of  ideas  here  ofiered  cannot  fail  to : 
practical  benefit  to  subscribers.     We  want  the  aid  of  every  i 
Educational  Foundations  in  pushing  this  reform  and  wish  to  < 
names  as  regular  readers  to  The  School  Joubnal  also. 

The  monthly  School  Board  Number  will  commend  itself  spedaUji^ 
ing  as  it  does  the  questions  relating  to  the  administrative  side  of  t 
work — buildings,  heating,  apparatus,  text-books,  etc.  All 
current  educational  movements  and  thought  as  (its  friends  say)  tit  4 
educational  journal  does.  S2. 00  will  secure  it  for  a  year ;  for  iS.(Mt 
add  Dr.  Munson's  remarkable  new  book  on  ^^  Education  Throo^l 
Study  '^  (r^ular  price,  SI. 85  postpaid.)  For  $4.00  we  will ' 
subscription  to  Educational  Foundations  in  addition.  We  are  ] 
larly  desirous  of  securing  your  subscription  to  The  School  Jouimak*  - 
special  offers  are  good  for  April  only.     Please  send  your  ordcK  9k4 
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Co-cpcration  of  8ocitt  forced* 

ISrverj  community  has  a  progressive  sentiment  that  makes  for 
social  well-being.  Essentially  it  is  educational  in  its  influence. 
It  organizes  for  study  and  improvement,  encourages  adequate  li- 
brary privileges,  provides  lecture  courses  and  art  exhibits,  supports 
■ocial  settlements,  charity  organizations  and  humane  societies,  estab- 
liahes  hospitals,  homes  for  neglected  and  dependent  children,  and 
juvenile  courts  for  delinquents,  provides  public  parks  and  play- 
jprounds,  encourages  municipal  beauty  and  in  various  ways  develops 
a  strong  community  interest  and  creates  a  healthy  public  opinion. 

Incidentally  this  same  public  spirit  operates  actively  in  support 
of  school  needs.  It  urges  playgrounds,  the  decoration  and  sanita- 
;tion  of  school  buildings,  the  establishment  of  kindergartens,  the 
introduction  of  manual  training,  art,  music,  choice  literature,  and 
I  physical  training.  It  is  a  positive  influence  in  improvng  the  stan- 
I  dard  of  teachers  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  system.  It 
stands  ready  at  all  times  to  co-operate  with  school  authorities  in 
1.  securing  improved  conditions  for  public  education. 

In  an  organized  way  this  spirit  differentiates  itself  into  various 
I  spedfie  interests,  prominent  among  which  are  woman's  dubs,  art 
I  leagues,  musical  sodeties,  commerdal  clubs,  labor  assemblies,  young 
I  men's  and  young  women's  Christian  associations,  etc.,  each  having 
'  its  special  field  of  activity.  The  school  touches  hands  with  all  these 
varied  interests,  draws  help  and  inspiration  from  all  and  offers  a 
eommon  meeting  ground  for  all  forms  of  social  endeavor.  A  feder- 
ation of  all  these  varied  social  forces  that  operate  in  the  o(Hnmunity 
for  the  spread  of  dvic  intelligence  and  the  growth  of  community 
;  interest,  with  the  school  as  a  common  center,  would  be  a  public  ben- 
'  tfaction.  Suft.  W.  H.  Elson. 

Grand  Rapids^  Mich. 

The  best  thought  of  the  community  must  be  kept  in  dose  sym- 
tthy  with  the  common  schools.  The  point  is  simple  and  the  con- 
quences  are  plain. 

If  a  portion  of  the  thoughtful  people  of  the  nation  withdraw 
liheir  support  from  the  common  schools  the  omens  are  not  fistvor- 
laUe  to  substantial  progress. 
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School  Administration* 


Cbe  Rating  of  Ceadnra. 

BNE  of  the  perennial  problems  of  school  administratioD  h 
that  of  judging  and  rating  teachers. 
Recorded  and  defensible  judgm^it  of  teadiers  is 
necessary  at  times  to  determine  whether  they  shall  be 
retained  in  service.  This  is  the  lowest  iise  of  rating,  and, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  easily  made.  Some  definite  system  of  re- 
corded judgment  also  is  needed  when  teachers  are  to  be  selected 
from  a  corps  for  promotion  to  higher  places,  —  prindpalships, 
for  instance.  In  some  school  systems,  too,  advances  in  salary  are 
determined  by  an  official  rating.  For  these  purposes  an  aocunte, 
definite,  and  reliable  standard  is  needed. 

No  universally  satisfactory  system  of  rating  has  yet  been 
i^proximated,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  no  method  has  been  adc^ted 
which  is  satisfactory  even  locally.  Yet  great  varieties  of  tests  hs^e 
been  made,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  unrecorded  and  unchecfed 
individual  judgment  of  a  supervising  officer  to  the  most  eUborate 
plan  of  marking  by  points,  and  while  some  of  these  work  fairij 
well,  all  are  criticised.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  the  fact  thftfc 
those  who  are  unfavorably  afi^ected  by  sudi  judgments  are  not  to 
be  expected  to  be  satisfied. 

What  constitutes  excellence  in  a  teacher?  Is  there  any  one 
characteristic,  or  any  one  dass  of  characteristics  which  can  be  pot 
down  definitely  as  superior  to  all  others  and  most  to  be  desired  in 
a  teacher?  Theoretically,  yes,  otherwise  what  does  the  science  of 
teaching  mean?  How  catf  there  be  a  science  of  education  unless 
there  are  certain  classifiable  facts  relating  to  its  principles?  And 
if  the  points  of  good  teaching  can  be  definitely  classified,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  teachers  who  manifest  these  are  the  good 
teachers,  and,  yet,  so  general  are  our  principles,  and  so  varied  the 
characteristics  of  various  successful  teachers  tiiat  the  difficolties 
of  proper  classification  and  rating  are  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

Teaching,  as  I  have  often  said  in  these  articles,  is  a  s{»ritaal 
process,  and  its  results  are  not  immediately  manifest.  If  a  man  is 
placed  in  charge  of  a  gang  of  workmen,  there  are  always  a'  tijik 
standards  of  ccmiparison  so  that  the  employer  can  qui  xly  deter- 
mine whether  the  man  is  an  efficient  foreman  or  not.  A  salesman 
in  a  shop  with  other  salesmen  very  soon  makes  it  evidoit  to  the 
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proprietor  how  he  compares  with  his  fellows,  but  the  teacher's 
work  is  of  so  recondite  a  character,  and  apparent  results  are  so 
often  fallacious,  that  I  doubt  if  we  shall  ever  arrive  at  a  strictly 
satisfactory  standard.  And  yet  it  does  seem  that  we  might  have 
something  fuller,  more  reasonable,  and  more  satisfactory  to  those 
marked  than  anything  yet  attempted.  But  when  all  is  said  and 
done  it  is  so  largely  a  matter  of  judgment,  almost  of  instinct,  that 
I  believe  the  sufferers  by  any  system  of  rating  can  never  be 
satisfied. 

If  a  salesman,  to  refer  to  him  again,  week  after  week  sells  only 
50  per  cent,  as  much  as  a  fellow  salesman  at  another  counter,  he 
must,  if  at  aU  fair-minded,  be  compelled  to  admit  that  he  is  not  so 
good  a  salesman,  but  the  inferior  teacher  is  practically  never  ready 
to  make  tins  admission.  He  sees  excellence  in  his  own  work  whidi 
he  is  sure  his  superior  officer  does  not  take  into  consideration  in 
marking  him.  There  may  be  some  defects  which  are  noted,  but  he 
is  quite  confident  that  they  are  over-balanced  by  unnoted  merits. 

With  regard  to  the  three  classes  of  cases  in  idiich  the  rating 
of  teachers  is  utilized,  as  I  have  said,  the  case  of  the  teacher  who  is 
so  poor  as  to  merit  discharge  or  to  be  in  danger  of  discharge,  is 
the  most  easily  judged.  In  an  ordinary  system  the  faults  that 
are  serious  enough  to  reach  this  extremity  are  usually  flagrant,  — 
are  manifest  upon  the  surface :  the  order  is  bad,  the  teacher's  dispo- 
sition is  offensive,  the  teacher  is  ignorant,  the  class  does  not  attain 
even  a  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency.  Scarcely  ever  are  less  mani- 
fest errors  than  these  treated  as  sufficiently  bad  to  justify  dis- 
darge,  and  these  can  easily  be  discovered  without  a  system  of 
marking. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  quite  necessary  to  have  some  principle  of 
rating  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  promotion  to  higher  positions,  it  is 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  such  a  rating  is  possible.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly more  difficult  to  reach  a  just  determination  for  pnxno- 
tion  than  when  the  only  question  is  whether  the  teacher  is  to  be 
retained  in  the  system,  —  many  more  elements  enter  in,  including 
those  characteristics  not  manifested  by  the  teacher  in  the  class- 
room but  which  are  required  in  the  higher  field.  For  example,  if 
it  is  a  prindpalship,  executive  ability  is  a  special  characteristic, 
the  j^nttession  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  in  the  case  of 
teachers  \  ho  have  not  had  opportunity  to  display  it.  StUl,  the 
problem  is  a  fair  and  just  one,  and  we  will  discuss  the  principles 
involved  a  little  later. 

As  to  the  third  use  of  the  rating  system,  —  the  determination 
of  salaries,  it  must  be  confessed  that  at  present  there  is  no  status 
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sufficiently  reliable  to  justify  such  a  course.  TheoreticaUy,  the 
best  teachers  should  get  the  best  salaries.  Practically,  in  Urge 
school  systems  there  is  danger  of  so  much  injustice  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  standards  that  I  am  confident  the  attempt  cannot 
be  successfully  made  at  present.  If  reliance  is  placed  upon  maridng 
systems,  there  are  differences  among  markers,  and,  further,  oil 
the  evils  incident  to  marking  systems  are  introduced.  If  judgmeot 
of  superior  officers  is  the  basis,  poor  human  nature  is  the  sure  pre- 
▼entive  of  justice.  Moreover,  no  supervising  officer  coukl  long 
survive  the  antagonisms  created  and  the  charges  of  partiality  made. 
So  I  shaU  not  attempt  to  consider  the  use  of  any  system  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  salaries,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be 
determined  by  the  grade  of  license  held  or  the  position  occupied. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  a 
definite  system  of  grading  teachers  is  the  protection  which  it  af- 
fords the  supervising  officer  who  must  make  decisions.  His  pro- 
tection, however,  does  not  require  an  elaborate,  heart-breaking  sp- 
tem,  but  a  general  record  is  sufficient,  made  as  the  result  of 
observations  from  time  to  time,  stated  in  broad  terms,  supported 
by  the  various  sorts  of  written  evidence  that  the  principal  or 
supervisor  can  always  collect. 

There  are  two  general  bases  for  the  grading  of  teachers  for 
all  purposes,  both  of  which  are  veJid  and  should  be  treated  as 
elements  of  all  decisions.  One  is  the  teacher's  personality  and  gen- 
eral influence  over  the  pupils  in  stimulating  endeavor,  arousing 
interest,  and  affecting  character.  The  other  is  what  we  comnxmlv 
call  results,  meaning  the  more  definite  evid^ices  of  good  teadiing, 
such  as  the  possession  of  knowedge  by  the  pupil  after  a  period  of 
instruction.  Just  how  these  two  elements  should  be  balanced  in 
an  official  judgment,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  will  vary  with  the 
cases,  for  after  all  we  can  never  get  away  fran  iiie  haraan 
element. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  some  teachem  who  would  be  rated 
as  ]>oor,  according  to  any  accepted  technical  or  exact  standard, 
have  many  admirable  qualities  which  make  them  desirable  eooh 
panions  for  the  young,  and  considering  education  in  the  facnad 
sense,  these  elements  are  of  great  importance.  There  axe  aki 
many  teachers  who,  according  to  any  plan  of  rating  that  ooaU 
be  employed  in  a  large  school  system,  would  rank  hi^^,  with  whoa 
we  would  not  care  to  associate  ourselves  daily,  and  conseqneBOj 
with  whom  we  should  not  care  to  have  our  children  aasooated. 
These  fine  distinctions  cannot  be  put  down  in  any  bode  under  any 
heading,  but  they  will  inevitably  influence  the  judgment  of  the 
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wise  and  observant  supervisor  if  the  exercise  of  judgment  is  al- 
lowed,—  that  is,  if  a  determination  with  regard  to  the  standing 
of  the  teacher  is  not  made  to  depend  wholly  upon  technical  and 
exact  ratings,  —  and  they  should  enter  in.  Sometimes  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  they  are  even  more  important  than  what  is 
known  technically  as  good  teaching.  I  recall  once  taking  a  dis- 
tinguished visitor  —  a  college  president  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  visit  a  certain  school,  and  led  him  into  the 
kindergarten.  The  kindergartner  w€is  a  young  woman  of  fine 
presence,  culture,  beauty  £md  dignity  of  character,  but  failing 
egregiously  in  those  characteristics  which  one  could  mark,  and 
yet  it  was  a  happy  and  wholesome  kindergarten.  When  I  spoke 
of  some  of  the  defects  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  learned  doctor, 
he  remarked,  *'  Well,  the  children  are  in  good  society  any  way," 
and  it  set  me  thinking.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  those  children  were 
more  benefited  by  the  good  society  they  were  in  than  they  would 
have  been  under  a  strictly  orthodox  and  proper  kindergartner  who 
might  have  carried  out  the  principles  by  the  book  with  perfect 
exactness. 

My  argument  from  all  this  is  that  in  all  estimates  made  upon 
teachers,  personality  should  be  included,  and  by  that  I  mean  this 
▼ague,  indefinite,  spiritual  quality  which  cannot  be  put  down  in 
words,  much  less  indicated  in  figures  or  other  symbols,  such  as 
are  used  commonly  in  the  formal  rating  of  teachers,  and  this  means 
that  somebody's  judgment  must  be  exercised. 

There  are  certain  features  of  what  is  known  as  civ3  service 
reform,  which,  carried  to  the  extreme,  are  disastrous  in  any  sys- 
tem, and  particularly  so  in  the  spiritual  work  of  the  teacher,  and 
if  human  nature  cannot  be  trusted  to  judge  of  personality  and  to 
^ve  that  judgment  official  valuation,  then  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  getting  good  teaching.  In  trying  to  get  away  from  puU  and 
favoritism  we  are  in  danger  of  going  so  far  as  to  do  away  with 
humanity,  and  to  reduce  our  school  systems  to  the  condition  of 
machines,  which  is  always  one  of  the  penis  of  large  systems. 

The  second  and  more  commonly  recognized  basis  for  rating 
is  what  is  ordinarily  called  results.  Now,  what  are  results?  No 
term  could  be  more  misleading.  As  usually  interpreted,  the  least 
important  product  of  the  teacher's  art  is  tiie  only  thing  included 
in  this  term,  and  the  commonplace,  iron-clad  teadier  can  get  the 
kind  of  results  which  extreme  officialism  wants.  The  most  simple, 
direct,  and  easily  ascertained  results  are  those  which  have  been  ex- 
alted by  the  late  lamented  Board  of  Regents  in  this  state  into  an 
educational  deity,  viz.:  the  ability  to  answer  a  few  set,  technical. 
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narrow  questions  of  fact,  —  height  examinations.  Many  teadiefB 
like  this  sort  of  thing  because  it  is  easy.  Their  work  is  cot  oat 
for  them ;  they  are  not  compelled  to  think,  except  so  far  as  menUl 
acumen  may  be  employed  in  inferring  what  the  next  PYaminatinn 
is  going  to  be  f  nxn  what  the  preceding  have  been,  and  tiien  dnUing 
the  children  <m  the  supposititious  questions  to  be  asked.  Of  ooarK^ 
this  is  not  teaching,  but  it  is  what  results  from  an  exact  and  definite 
rating  of  either  pupils  or  teadiers.  If  the  teacher  knows  that 
she  is  to  be  rated  for  any  purpose  according  to  the  number  of  cfaS- 
dren  who  "  pass,**  she  natundly  will  bend  every  effort  to  have  a 
large  number  of  children  pass,  and  if  the  promotion  is  based  npoa 
a  set  examination,  furnished  from  headquarters,  the  shrewd  teadier 
very  quickly  learns  what  sort  of  examination  is  coming  and  driUi 
her  children  accordingly. 

Under  the  Regents*  system  referred  to,  it  very  commonly  hap- 
pened that  the  poorest  schools,  according  to  any  reasonable  stand- 
ard of  education,  regularly  got  the  largest  number  of  R^enti' 
certificates,  and  the  poor  teachers,  so  far  as  spiritual  results  vere 
concerned,  many  of  tiiem,  were  able  to  drill  the  few  inconsequential 
facts  required  for  the  examination  into  their  children  so  that  they 
could  pass,  while  the  good  teachers,  whose  influence  upon  the  lives 
of  the  children  was  broadening,  sweetening,  and  stimulating,  faikd 
to  get  the  children  up  to  the  required  standard  because  iheir  time 
had  been  spent  upon  better  things.  Their  children  knew  modi 
more  than  those  who  could  pass  the  Regents'  examination,  but  it 
wasn't  the  same  knowledge,  and  consequently  it  was  of  no  use,  and 
it  was  not  so  distinctly  categoried  for  question  and  answer.  In- 
terest under  such  a  syst^n  is  disastrous,  because  intoest  leadi 
minds  afield  and  asks  many  questions. 

So  it  is  evident  that  for  a  proper  basis  we  must  broaden  the 
term  ^results."  Aside  from  the  ability  to  answer  connndrams, 
what  should  be  the  result  of  a  good  teacher's  teaching?  First,  in- 
terest in  the  work  itself  and  in  its  larger  phases.  If  the  subject  is 
history,  a  result  of  the  study  should  be  not  so  much  Hie  abiKty  to 
remember  facts  and  their  dates,  as  the  kind  of  interest  whidi 
prompts  the  student  to  read  much  more  than  is  required  for  the 
examination,  and  to  continue  to  be  a  student  of  history  after  the 
work  of  this  teacher  has  passed. 

Second,  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  makes  the  pursuit  of 
further  knowledge  possible,  which  is  quite  different  from  the  abifitj 
to  answer  the  ordinary  examination  questions.  It  means  the  possei- 
sion  of  salient  and  suggestive  points,  —  those  points  which  tuimah 
apperoeiving  centers  for  new  knowledge,  and  whidi  are  perhaps 
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moet  noticeably  manifested  in  an  inquiring  mind  and  an  intelligent 
curiosity. 

A  third  result  is  the  ability  to  pursue  a  study,  not  merely 
"when  prompted  by  a  secondary  end,  cruch  as  a  prize  or  a  mark,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  study  itself,  and  to  pursue  it  beyond  the  simple 
limits  of  the  examination  with  intensity,  continuity,  and  success, 
rrhe  old-fashioned  application,  in  other  words,  and  the  power  of 
abstraction  from  surrounding  influences  and  from  secondary  im- 
pidses  must  be  added  to  the  kind  of  interest  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
The  child  acquires  the  power  of  intense  application  from  being  in- 
tensely interested,  and  the  habit  of  such  application  comes  from 
repeated  absorption  in  valuable  occupation.  These  are  typical 
results.  It  is  not  by  any  means  an  exhaustive  list,  but  I  name  them 
simply  to  illustrate  that  product  of  teaching  which  is  higher  than 
the  ordinarily  valued  "  result." 

Now  the  question  arises,  can  these  results  be  definitely  ascer- 
tained so  as  to  form  a  basis  of  rating?  and  if  so,  how?  It  certainly 
is  not  easy  to  formulate  any  definite  plan  of  rating  the  spiritual 
and  higher  intellectual  results  of  teaching.  Here  again  we  must 
jnely  upon  the  judgment  of  supervising  officials,  and  get  away  ab- 
solutely, but  gradually,  from  llie  fetish  of  the  civil  service  reformer 
that  everything  can  be  determined  by  examination.  In  the  end 
our  schools  will  be  better  off.  Is  it  possible,  however,  to  make  such 
rating? 

First,  as  to  interest :  There  are  several  indications  which  ihay 
gaide  the  supervisor.  Commonly  a  visit  to  the  class-room  is  a  fairly 
reliable,  tho  inadequate,  guide.  The  shrewd  supervisor  notes  the 
quality  of  interest  shown.  It  is  to  be  rememberal  that  the  inter- 
est referred  to  here  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  nervousness 
which  is  often  manifested  during  the  recitation  and  which  passes 
for  interest.  I  mean  the  app€urent  excitement  of  children  over 
what  is  being  presented  to  them,  and  sometimes  the  undue  eager- 
ness to  talk,  the  raising  and  waving  of  hands.  Teachers  them- 
selves are  often  deceived  by  this  fictitious  and  superficial  interest. 
It  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  vital  interest  that  excitation  of 
the  muscles  of  a  frog's  legs  by  a  galvanic  battery  does  to  a  good 
jump,  and  it  is  often  the  product  of  the  professional  smile  and  the 
professional  fluttering  and  hopping  of  the  teacher,  —  the  substi- 
tution of  cutaneous  excitement  for  activity  of  the  spirit.  I  have 
seen  classes  of  children  in  this  state  of  unwholesome  and  deceptive 
activity  resembling  little  jacks-in-the-box,  bobbing  up  and  down 
continually  with  the  hope  of  catching  the  teacher's  eye,  and  often 
without  a  solitary  thought  beyond  that.     But  real  interest  in  a 
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dass-rocMn  is  manifested  in  the  recitation,  of  course,  and  the  keen 
observer  cannot  f aS  to  detect  it ;  the  bright  eye,  the  earnest  look, 
the  serious  and  thoughtful  question  or  attentive  listening  are  indi- 
cations ;  the  desire  to  know,  more  than  the  desire  to  shine ;  the  desire 
to  tell  when  there  is  something  really  worth  telling  rather  than 
the  desire  to  make  a  noise.  But  the  best  criterion  of  the  real  povcr 
of  the  teacher  to  stimulate  interest  is  found  in  that  portion  of  the 
class  not  reciting. 

Of  course,  I  take*  it  for  granted  that  mass  work  by  the  whde 
school  has  already  been  rejected  by  readers  of  these  articles.  Tie 
kind  of  zeal  whidi  controls  the  children  at  their  seats  in  the  porsoit 
of  further  knowledge  is  a  good  test  of  the  teaches  power.  If  tiie 
children  are  studying  as  you  would  study,  in  su<^  a  way  as  to 
get  the  most  out  of  the  subject,  not  simply  committing^  to  memory 
answers  to  questions  so  as  to  be  able  to  recite  and  get  a  mark;  if 
they  are  inquisitive  and  are  consulting  books  of  refeteace^ — axe 
really  pursuing  their  subjects,  it  speaks  well  for  the  teacher.  And 
especially  if  the  subject-matter  of  the  class-room  becomes  the  topic 
of  conversation  after  school  and  at  intermissions,  not  flippant  or 
slighting,  but  in  earnest  inquiry,  it  speaks  well  for  the  teacher. 
And  if  the  pupils,  after  promotion,  carry  into  the  class  above  in- 
terest in  one  or  more  subjects  and  a  superior  knowledge  of  these 
subjects,  with  a  desire  to  pursue  them  further,  this,  perhaps,  best 
of  all,  shows  that  the  teacher  has  been  doing  the  right  kind  of  wotk 
as  ip  interest. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  ia  a  lack  of  devotion  to  the  ends 
of  the  school,  if  the  children  are  idle  and  listless  and  frittering 
away  their  time,  it  is  a  bad  sign.  If  they  are  struggling  eageily 
and  fiercely  for  marks,  and  holdiog  the  teacher  to  the  categorical 
question  and  answer,  which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  be  marked, 
it  is  almost  as  bad  a  sign  as  listlessness  or  inattention.  The  chil- 
dren who  openly  manifest  their  lack  of  interest  in  what  is  going  on 
are  pretty  sure  to  find  something  that  does  interest  them.  The 
childben  who  are  studying  for  marks  are  interested,  but  in  that 
which  is  of  injury  rather  than  value. 

Even  witii  tiie  youngest  children  there  may  be  deveIoi>ed  as 
interest  in  life  itself,  in  the  vital  problems  which  must  be  met  even 
by  them,  and  if  there  is  a  tendency  among  the  children  to  apply 
the  teaching  of  the  school  to  the  problems  out  of  sdiool  —  to  sohe 
serious  questions  by  means  of  the  help  which  the  sdiool  has  fur- 
nished, tiiat  is  perhaps  the  very  highest  proof  of  all  that  the  right 
kind  of  teaching  is  being  done,  and  the  right  sort  of  interest 
created. 
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The  second  result  to  which  I  referred  is  the  kind  of  knowledge 
that  is  fruitful  or  that  may  be  used  for  apperceiving  centers.  If 
the  pupils,  after  a  recitation,  possess  a  few  facts  which  they  regard 
as  final,  so  that  they  think  tiiey  have  a  thoro  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  the  teaching  has  been  bad.  There  is  a  very  popular  fetish 
known  as  ^^  thoroness "  which  means  the  picking  out  of  a  few 
facts,  so  unimportant  and  so  limited  that  they  can  be  known  by  the 
inferior  mind  thru  and  thru,  and  teaching  these  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  broader  knowledge  which  reaches  out  into  the  world  con- 
tinually for  more  knowledge.  If  the  pupils  go  to  their  seats  satis- 
fied with  having  answered  all  the  questions,  with  no  unanswered 
questions,  with  no  desire  to  go  on  and  tie  new  knowledge  to  the 
old,  the  teaching  has  been  poor.  If  they  go  to  their  seats  without 
thinking  much  about  what  kind  of  a  recitation  has  been  made,  but 
full  of  the  subject  and  eager  to  know  more  of  it,  and  disposed  to 
attach  all  new  things  that  come  into  the  mind  to  the  old  as  co- 
ordinate parts,  then  the  teaching  has  been  good.  Grood  teaching 
relates  everything  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  children  to  see 
new  relations  between  the  new  and  the  old.  Any  teaching  which 
produces  a  sense  of  finality  and  completeness  or  so-called  ^^  thoro- 
ness,'' is  hopelessly  bad.  Much  better  the  teaching  which  closes 
up  nothing  but  sets  the  tentacles  of  the  mind  all  agog  for  new 
possessions  than  that  which  closes  up  everything,  the  tentacles 
themselves  included. 

This  sort  of  knowledge  does  not  necessarily  exclude  certainty 
on  minor  points.  It  is  possible  to  know  the  few  inconsequential 
things  just  as  well  with  this  sort  of  teaching  as  with  the  other, 
but  with  this  difference:  the  result  does  not  stop  with  this  but  goes 
on  into  a  wider  world  and  the  mind  continually  enriches  itself  by 
the  new  things  that  it  attaches  to  itself  thru  their  natural  af- 
finity for  the  old.  It  is  only  such  knowledge  that  is  really  worth 
while,  —  the  knowledge  that  is  never  final  but  is  always  secondary, 
that  continually  enlarges  the  curiosity  or  desire  for  more  knowl- 
edge, that  places  the  student  in  the  attitude  of  Newton  upon  the 
seashore.  All  good  teaching  gives  this,  and  the  degree  to  which 
this  sort  of  knowledge  is  imparted  is  one  of  the  perfectly  fair 
criteria  by  which  the  teacher  may  be  judged. 

The  third  result  of  good  teaching  that  cannot  be  included  in 
a  category,  is  the  ability  to  pursue  study  for  its  own  end  and  be- 
yond the  limits  of  examination,  with  intensity,  continuity,  and  suc- 
cess. This  has  been  largely  covered  in  the  treatment  of  one  and 
two.  It  means  the  elimination  of  secondary  ends,  such  as  prizes, 
marks,  and  punishments  from  among  the  stimulants  to  study.    It 
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means  also  the  reaching  oat  for  new  knowledge,  of  winch  I  ha^e 
already  spdcen.  It  means,  further,  however,  the  power  of  con- 
centration  upon  a  subject,  making  pursuit  for  the  time  being  an 
end  in  itself,  and  shutting  out  all  extraneous  and  disturbing  mat- 
ters. This  power  of  hard  study,  alone  and  unaided,  for  the  sake 
of  the  desired  primary  end,  is  one  of  the  highest  results  of  good 
teaching.  It  can  almost  never,  if  ever,  be  secured  in  a  school- 
room where  there  is  mass  teadiing,  —  that  is,  where  the  classes 
all  recite  together  and  all  study  together  with  the  teacher  ever  at 
hand.  But  the  boy  or  girl  who  can  sit  down  in  a  school-room  while 
a  class  is  reciting  an  interesting  subject  to  the  teacher,  and  be 
deaf  and  blind  to  all  this  and  become  so  absorbed  in  his  study  that 
he  pursues  it  thoroly  without  regard  to  anything  else,  has  ac- 
quired a  power  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  means  success 
in  life,  and  it  can  be  the  result,  at  least  to  a  degree,  of  good  teadi- 
ing. Of  course,  there  are  great  differences  in  minds  and  some 
minds  never  can  concentrate  closely,  but  all  can  improve  under  the 
regime  of  the  school  if  the  teacher  is  of  the  right  sort,  if  the  inter- 
ests are  in  the  right  direction,  and  if  the  ends  pursued  are  such 
as  appeal  to  the  children  as  worth  while.  And  this  is  another  hi^ 
mark  of  good  teaching. 

Now  these  three  results,  while  they  are  more  tangible  than 
the  higher  spiritual  results  of  which  I  spoke  at  first,  still  are  to  a 
degree  intangible  and  cannot  be  exactly  recorded.  It  is  not  easy 
to  mark  teachers  on  the  basis  of  these  qualities  by  definite  symbok, 
but  the  observant  supervisor  knows  whether  any  or  all  of  them  are 
possessed  by  the  teachers  and  within  reascmable  limits,  to  what 
degree,  —  that  is,  he  can  tell  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  say  whether, 
so  far  as  schocd-room  achievement  is  concerned.  Miss  Smith  or  Miss 
Jones  ou£^  to  be  appointed  to  the  prindpalship,  both  having  the 
proper  kind  of  license.  As  to  estimating  the  ability  of  teachers 
to  do  work  which  they  have  not  yet  done,  as  for  example,  to  exei^ 
cise  the  functions  of  principal,  that  again  is  a  matter  of  judg^ 
ment  and  of  inference  to  be  drawn  from  aU  the  various  points  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  many  of  which  I  have  not  spdcen. 

So  that  in  conclusion  we  come  back  again  to  the  assertion  that 
no  code  of  rules,  civil  service  or  otherwise,  can,  with  any  exactness 
or  precision,  or  by  any  formal  system  of  marking  whatever,  de- 
termine those  finer  points  of  excellence  in  teadiing  which  really 
make  one  teacher  more  desirable  than  another.  They  can  only  be 
determined  by  observation  in  contact  with  teachers  by  critics 
possessed  of  sound  sense  and  fairness,  and  it  is  necessary  that  school 
systems  rely  upon  the  possession  of  these  qualities  by  the  supei^ 
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vising  force,  otherwise  the  whole  thing  becomes  mechanical  and 
lifeless.  Records  of  observations  should  be  kept  by  those  observing 
as  carefully  as  possible,  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  at  exact 
mathematical  rating.  There  is  no  measure  for  the  spirit  nor  for 
spiritual  work.  The  principles  of  promotion  by  examination  €Jone 
as  applied  to  teachers  are  fraught  with  error  and  with  evil  of  all 
kinds.  They  have  in  some  places  been  introduced  as  a  substitute 
for  political  patronage  whidi  oreeps  into  schools,  and  within  fair 
limits,  they  have  done  some  good  in  this  respect,  but  they  can 
never  be  the  fin€J  criteria  as  to  the  power  of  the  teachers.  They 
can  never  serve  as  a  proper  sole  basis  for  the  promotion  of  teach- 
ers. While  their  introduction  may,  in  some  cases,  remove  political 
influence,  it  brings  with  it  greater  evils,  because  even  under  a  bad 
political  system  personal  judgment  has  weight  and  excellence 
does  to  a  ckgree  tell.  Under  a  mechanical  system  excellence  of  the 
highest  sort  does  not  tell;  it  rather  stands  in  the  way,  and  the  me- 
chanical virtues  which  can  be  rated  are  placed  inevitably  above  the 
spiritual  virtues  which  are  beyond  computation. 

New  York.  C.  B.  Gilbsbt. 


An  exceptionally  efficient  school  principal  lately  said  to  her 
superintendent,  ^I  don't  mind  fault-finding,  but  when  people 
praise  me  it  scares  me.''  Yet  the  superintendent  writes  of  her, 
that  ^*  she  is  able  to  live  up  to  praise  more  easily  than  most  people." 

Not  minding  fault-finding  must  become  second  nature  to  a 
teacher  who  wishes  to  keep  some  sunshine  in  her  school  life.  It's 
a  pathetic  thing.  But  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  immediate 
change.  It  is  well  that  teachers  should  not  bathe  in  so  much  praise 
that  it  is  expected  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  meek  schoolmaster, 
trembling  at  every  word  of  critidsm  from  the  guardians  of  his 
flesh-pots,  has  be^  preserved  in  literature.  His  counterpart  of 
to-day  is  the  irritable  school-ma'am  who  cannot  bear  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  disapproval. 

Happy  is  the  one  who,  omscious  of  imperfections,  is  willing 
to  profit  by  criticism,  tho  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given  be  not 
friendly.  Cultivate  imperturbable  good  nature.  It's  worth  having 
in  every  station  in  life,  especially  in  teaching.  Don't  let  praise 
scare  you.  Take  it  and  be  thankful  for  it.  If  you  are  engaged 
in  educational  work  you  may  be  sure  it  would  not  have  come  to  you 
if  you  had  not  well  deserved  it.  You  will  not  have  to  live  up  to 
any  higher  standard  because  of  it.  Just  continue  as  you  have  done, 
doing  the  best  you  can,  and  more  of  the  same  praise  will  f  dlow  you. 
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CtasB  Inspection  and  Rating  of  Ceacbera. 

ThsM  d«Uils  haT6  been  collated  by  teeeben  mud  tbe  prmcipel  of  the 
Girls'  Teebnical  Hi|^  Scbool,  New  Yoric  d^,  from  forms  of  vsrions  schools. 
Tkej  are  to  be  considered  soggestiTe  rather  than  complete.  Each  iwfnt 
need  not  be  rated.  The  idea  is  that  the  inspecting  officer  is  to  note  down 
what  most  impresses  him  on  a  visit  to  a  teacher's  class-room.  In  order  that 
later  (Ufficnltief  may  he  obviated  it  is  well  to  date  the  report  end  specify  in 
exact  fifores  the  number  of  minutes  spent  in  the  room.  SometiBMs  it  msy 
be  sdfiutble  to  have  the  teacher  herself  sign  to  the  correctness  of  the  date 
and  time.  William  Mc4ndrew  Is  principal  of  the  school 
'^^■^— ^"^— ^"^ 
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«ffort 
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School  Management. 

Gorporat  f>ini{8bimnt. 

Regulations  in  Cities  of  Ovee  100,000  Inhabitants. 

Corporal  punishment  is  forbidden  in  the  schools  of — 

The  entire  State  of  New  Jersey.     (New  Jersey  School  Laws, 

190S,p.  46,sec.  106.) 

New  York  dty.    (By-Laws,  Board  of  Education,  1902,  p.  41, 

sec.  461.) 

Chicago,  m.     (Rules  and  Regulations,  1898,  p.  28,  sec  62.) 
Baltimore,  Md    (Rules,  1901,  p.  17,  art.  181.) 
Cleveland,  Ohio.     (Handbook,  190S,  p.  90,  sec  22.) 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  except  to  repel  violence,  etc    (Annual  Report, 

1901-2,  p.  262,  sec.  1S4.) 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.     (Rules  and  Regulations,  1898,  p.  80,  sec 

20.) 

Providence,  R.  L,  in  grades  above  primary;  permitted  only 

with  parent's  consent  in  primary  grades.     (By-laws,  1897,  p.  2S, 

art.  16.) 

Regulations  in  Othse  Cities  of  Ovee  100,000  Inhabitants. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. :  There  is  no  rule,  but  corporal  punishment 
is  said  to  have  been  abandoned  by  conmion  consent. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. :    Not  mentioned  in  rules  of  1902. 

Boston,  Mass. :  Forbidden  in  high  schools  and  kindergartens, 
and  as  to  girls  in  any  school.  In  any  case  it  is  restricted  to  blows 
upon  the  hand  with  a  rattan.  Each  case  must  be  reported  thru  the 
principal  to  the  superintendent.  (Rules  and  Regulations,  1902, 
sees.  218  and  241.) 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  The  schools  must  be  governed,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, without  corporal  punishment.  Except  when  the  superin- 
tendent gives  specud  permission  to  other  teachers,  only  a  principal 
or  acting  principflJ  may  inflict  it.  (Charter  and  Ordinances,  1896, 
Chap.  XIV.,  p.  218,  sec  89.) 

San  Francisco,  Cal. :  May  not  be  inflicted  in  the  high  schools 
or  upon  girls  in  any  schools.  It  is  pemfitted  only  in  extreme  cases 
and  may  be  inflicted  only  by  principals  or  by  vice-prindpak  with 
the  consent  of  principals.  Excessive  pumshment  is  prcdubited,  only 
a  strap  or  a  rattan  h&ng  allowed.    (Rules,  1900,  p.  26,  sec  64. )  ' 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  May  not  be  inflicted  for  failures  in  lessons 
or  recitations.     Blows  on  head  or  violent  shaking  of  pupils  pro- 
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hibited.  (Sixty-sixth  Report  Board  of  Education,  1896-96,  p.  199, 
sec.  84.) 

Pittsburg,  Pa. :  Not  forbidden,  but  is  inflicted  only  in  extreme 
guises.    (Rept.,  1900,  p.  11.) 

New  Orleans,  La. :  Prohibited  in  boys'  high  school,  and  in  aU 
girls'  departments.  May  be  inflicted  only  in  extreme  cases  and  then 
•only  upon  the  hands.  (Rules  and  Regulations,  1901,  p.  7,  art.  7, 
sees.  6  and  7.) 

Detroit,  Mich.:  Must  be  avoided  if  possible.  Must  not  be 
inflicted  without  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  principal.  (Rules 
Board  of  Education,  1896,  p.  S9,  rules  90  and  99c.) 

Milwaukee,  Wis. :  Permitted,  as  last  alternative,  by  principal 
only.  Excessive  punishment  and  lonely  confinement  prohibited. 
Must  not  be  inflicted  in  presence  of  class.  All  cases  must  be  reported 
monthly  to  superintendent.  (Rules  and  Regulations,  Board  of 
School  Directors,  1898,  art.  IS,  sees.  7  and  8.) 

Washington,  D.  C. :  Must  be  avoided  if  possible.  All  cases 
must  be  reported  monthly  to  principal  and  thru  him  and  supervis- 
ing principal  to  superintendent.     (Rules,  1901,  p.  10,  sec.  60.) 

Louisville,  Ky.:  Must  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Cruel 
punishment  or  confinement  in  closets  prohibited.  May  be  inflicted 
only  after  nature  of  offense  has  been  fully  explained  to  pupil. 
(Manual  of  School  Board,  1898,  p.  81,  sec.  8,  rule  8.) 

Minneapolis,  Minn. :  Permitted  only  when  all  other  means  fail. 
PrincipflJ  only  may  inflict  corporal  punishment;  then  only  when 
parents  give  written  consent.  Each  case  must  be  reported  by  princi- 
pal to  superintendent.     (Report,  1902,  p.  148,  sec.  6.) 

Indianapolis,  Ind. :  Must  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  May 
be  inflicted  only  in  presence  of  principal,  and  must  be  immediately 
reported  by  hun  to  superintendent.  (Manual  of  Public  Schools, 
1900-1901,  p.  61,  sec.  11.) 

Kansas  City,  Mo. :  May  be  inflicted  in  cases  of  flagrant  of- 
fenses, and  thai  only  after  duly  notifying  parents  or  guardians 
of  intended  punishment ;  and  if  parent  or  guardian  will  administer 
punishment,  so  as  to  preserve  discipline  of  the  school,  teacher  must 
inflict  no  additional  punishment.  Must  not  be  inflicted  in  presence 
of  school,  but  at  the  close  of  session  and  in  presence  of  two  other 
teachers  or  the  superintendent.  (Rules  and  Regulations  Board  of 
Education,  1896,  p.  S4,  sec.  88.) 

Rochester,  N.  Y.:  May  be  inflicted  in  extreme  cases  by  the 
principal  or  with  Us  consent  by  an  assistant.  (By-laws  and  Rules* 
Board  of  Education,  1898,  p.  88,  sec.  6.) 
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Denver,  Colo.,  district  No.  1 :  May  be  inflicted  only  after  oon- 
miltation  with  and  with  consent  of  principal.  When  practicable, 
superintendent  should  be  consulted.  All  cases  must  be  inunediatdy 
reported  to  superintendent.  (Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report,  Board 
of  Education,  district  No.  1,  1899,  p.  112.) 

Toledo,  Ohio:  Forbiddm  in  by-laws  of  1886,  p.  5S,  sec.  S. 
Not  mentioned  in  by-laws  of  later  date. 

Allegheny,  Pa. :  Must  be  avoided  when  obedience  and  good  order 
can  be  preserved  by  milder  measures.  (Rules,  Annual  Report  Su- 
perintendent Public  Schools,  1902,  p.  ISiS,  art.  4,  sec.  S.) 

Columbus,  Ohio:  Allowed  when  all  other  means  have  fafled 
To  be  inflicted  in  school-room  by  pupil's  teacher,  the  principal  being 
the  judge  of  special  cases.  Punislunent  in  the  nature  of  personal 
indignity  forbidden.    Report,  1891,  p.  1S6,  sees.  27,  28.) 

Worcester,  Mass. :  Permitted  only  in  extreme  cases,  then  only 
when  approved  by  principal  or  superintendent.  Must  not  be  in- 
flicted in  presence  of  school.  Teachers  are  required  to  make  and 
keep  complete  records  of  all  cases.  (Rules  of  School  CiHnmittee, 
1900,  p.  22,  sec.  12.) 

New  Haven,  Conn.:  May  be  administered,  with  consent  of 
principal,  in  extreme  cases  only,  but  never  at  same  session  of  sdiool 
at  which  the  offense  was  committed.  Cases  to  be  reported  monthly 
to  superintendent.    (Manual,  1891,  p.  66,  art.  12,  sec.  176.) 

Fall  River,  Mass.:  May  be  inflicted  where  milder  measures 
fail.  Must  not  ordinarily  be  administered  in  presence  of  school. 
Record  of  each  punishment  and  offense  must  be  sent  to  superin- 
tendent for  inspection  of  the  board.  (Rules  and  Regulations,  1894, 
p.  IS,  sec.  46.) 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. :  Must  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Elach 
case  to  be  reported  to  principal  and  by  him  monthly  to  superin- 
tendent.    (Report,  1889-90,  p.  170,  sec.  18.) 

Omaha,  Neb. :  Teachers  are  required  to  govern  their  pupils  by 
kindness  and  appeals  to  their  nobler  affections  and  sentiments. 
(Rules  and  Regulations,  1900,  p.  66,  sec.  106.) 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  Must  be  avoided  if  possible;  switch  or 
strap  to  be  used;  blows  upon  face  or  head  forbidden.  (Repwi:, 
1901-2,  p.  168,  sec.  82.) 

Memphis,  Tenn. :  Must  be  avoided  when  good  order  can  be 
preserved  by  milder  measures.    (Manual,  1897-98,  p.  68,  sec.  48.) 

Scranton,  Pa. :    No  information  is  at  hand. 

— ^From  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commiiiioner  of  Education 
for  190e. 
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Rctigfoue  and  fflorzl  6ducation  f n  tbc  8choot8* 

HHERE  is  difference  of  opinion,  and  difference  of  practice 
as  well,  as  regards  religious  and  moral  education.  In  a 
pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  Paulist  Fathers  I  find 
this  statement  of  the  Catholic  position :  ^^  Nor  do  they  be- 
lieve that  morality  and  religion  are  separable;  that  men 
will  revere  the  law  if  they  ignore  the  lawgiver.  Now,  since  morality 
has  divine  sanction,  to  attempt  to  teach  its  principles  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Divinity  is  to  ignore  the  lawgiver;  yet  just  as  surely  as 
you  speak  of  the  Lawgiver,  so  surely  do  you  trench  on  the  ground 
of  doctrinal  teaching.'*  That  this  view  is  held  by  other  religious 
bodies  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  multitude  of  denominational 
schools.  And  yet,  in  practice,  so  far  as  the  public  schools  are  con- 
cerned, religion  and  morality  are  no  more  connected  than  two  remote 
planets  whose  orbits  never  meet.  Nobody,  I  take  it,  objects  to  the 
teaching  of  morality  in  the  public  schools ;  generally  it  is  recognized 
in  some  formal  way  in  the  curriculum.  But  specific  religious  teach- 
ing is  practically  banished  by  law  from  every  public  school  in  this 
country,  so  far  as  I  am  informed. 

This  is  a  very  modem  condition.  The  fathers  of  our  common 
schools  had  no  such  notion.  Luther  had  as  much  as  anyone  to  do 
with  starting  state  support  of  popular  education,  and  with  him  the 
maintenance  of  schools  was  flJways  for  two  purposes  —  the  welfare 
of  the  church  and  the  prosperity  of  the  state.    He  says : 

1  maintain  that  the  dvil  authorities  are  under  obligation  to  compel  the 
people  to  send  their  children  to  schooL  ....  For  our  rulers  are  certainly 
bound  to  maintain  the  spiritual  and  secular  olBces  and  callings.  ....  If 
the  goiremment  can  compel  such  dtixens  as  are  fit  for  military  service  to  bear 
spear  and  rifle,  to  mount  ramparts  and  perform  other  material  duties  in  time  of 
war,  how  much  more  has  it  a  right  to  compel  the  people  to  send  their  diildren  to 
school,  because  in  this  case  we  are  warring  wiu  the  devil  whose  object  it  is 


without  a  struggle,  and  without  its  knowledge. 

Of  the  Reformation,  Br^l  says  that  ^  it  contracted  the  obliga- 
tion of  placing  everyone  in  a  condition  to  save  himself  by  reading 
and  studying  the  Bible/'  Luther  who  did  so  much  to  furnish  a 
powerful  motive  for  reading  the  Bible  by  translating  it  into  tiie 
Temacular,  supplied  the  chief  reading  material  of  the  next  three 
centuries. 

And  what  of  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  the  great  Catholic  educator 
of  Luther's  generation?  The  Jesuit  society  which  he  founded  has 
always  devoted  itself  chiefly  to  education,  and  the  very  first  sentence 

*  Prom  a  paper  read  before  the  Rdigkms  Education  Association  in  IMS. 
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in  the  Ratio  Studiorum  refers  to  the  ^^  abundant  practical  fruit  to 
be  gathered  from  this  manifold  labor  of  the  schools,"  that  fruit 
being  **  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  Creator."  On  a  statue  of 
Christ  before  one  of  their  coUq^  is  this  inscription: 

For  Thee  these  meadows  smiley  and,  on  the  hill-top  smoothed  awaj,  these 
beds  bedeck  themselTes  with  flowera;  and  the  youth  from  erery  dime  uifolds, 
in  Tirtue  and  in  science^  the  hopes  of  Christian  manhood. 

The  Jesuits  k^^ye  dealt  with  secondary  and  higher  education,  it  is 
true,  but  the  other  teaching  bodies  that  arose  in  the  Catholic  diurdi 
to  care  for  elementary  education  and  the  education  of  women  ware, 
it  need  scarcely  be  said,  permeated  with  the  same  religious  spirit 

Comenius,  the  good  Moravian  bishop,  who  has  been  called  the 
'*  Father  of  the  Common  School,"  writes : 

That  onlj  I  call  a  school,  which  is  truly  of[Uma  hmummm,  where  minds 
are  instmcted  in  wisdom  to  penetrate  all  things,  ^Hiere  souls  and  their  affec- 
tions are  guided  to  the  uniTersal  harmony  of  the  virtueSy  and  hearts  are  aUnred 
to  divine  love. 

Pestalozzi,  one  of  the  noblest  names  adorning  any  profession, 

writes: 

I  am  unwilling  to  bring  these  letters  to  an  end  witboat  touching  on  what  I 
may  call  the  keystone  of  my  whole  system.  Is  the  lore  of  God  encouraged  hj 
these  principles  which  I  hold  to  be  the  only  sound  bads  for  the  defdopment  of 
humanity? 

Rousseau,  who  did  much  for  education  and  who  had  boxed  the  com- 
pass as  regards  religious  belief,  so  far  from  leaving  morality  and 
religion  out  of  Us  system  of  education  for  the  natural  man  and 
woman,  gives  them  both  a  very  important  place.  He  could  preadi 
better  than  he  practiced.  To-day,  however,  some  might  disagree 
with  his  dictum  that  — 

Every  girl  ought  to  follow  the  religion  of  her  mother,  and  erery  wife  that 
of  her  husband.  If  this  religion  be  false,  the  docility  which  makes  the  motiber 
and  the  daughter  submit  to  the  order  of  nature  wipes  out,  in  God's  sight,  the  sin 
of  error.  Being  incapable  of  judging  for  themsdiyes,  they  ought  to  acoqit  the 
decision  of  their  fathers  and  husbands  as  that  of  the  church. 

The  views  of  the  pedagogical  fathers  prevail  to-day  in  the 
public  schools  of  Germany  and  England  They  prevcdled  far  into 
this  century  in  our  own  country.  In  Mass€u:husetts,  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  from  the  founding  of  the  public  schools, 
Dogmatic  religious  instruction  was  given  in  them  without  let  or  hindrance.  Thii 
was  one  object  that  the  founders  of  these  schools  had  in  view  in  foundlngtfacm.  . 
The  free  use  in  the  schools  of  the  shorter  catediism  gave  no  offense.  The  fre- 
quent visits  of  the  minister  to  the  sdiool  to  catechise  the  diildren  were  taken  as 
a  matter  of  course.  In  fact,  the  minister  had  a  definite  educational  status 
assigned  him  by  the  school  law. 

That  this  attitude  was  not  peculiar  to  Massadiusetts  is  shown 
in  the  famous  passage  from  the  Ordinance  of  ITST,  creating  the 
Northwest  Territory: 
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Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged. 

Montesquieu  says: 

It  is  in  the  republican  form  of  government  that  the  whole  power  of  edu- 
cation is  absolutely  needed. 

If  there  were  not  good  ground  for  believing  that  to-day  we  are 
in  danger  of  departing  from  the  order  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787 — 
first  religion,  then  morality,  then  knowledge  —  and  reading  it  first 
knowledge,  then  more  knowledge,  then  more  knowledge  still,  and 
are  not  using  quite  the  whole  power  of  education  as  Montesquieu  de- 
clared a  republic  must  —  if  this  were  not  so,  this  Convention  would 
not  be  in  session. 

The  causes  that  are  responsible  f or.  the  new  condition  are 
Tery  complex.  The  change  took  place  so  gradually  that  no  one 
can  tell  when  it  happened*  In  Massachusetts  we  find,  in  18£7,  a 
law  declaring  ^  that  school  committees  should  never  direct  to  be  used 
or  purchased  in  any  of  the  town  schools  any  school-books  which 
were  calculated  to  favor  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  Chris- 
tians.'' This  was,  in  great  measure,  only  a  recog^tion  of  a  con- 
dition that  already  existed,  for  sudi  a  law  could  not  have  been 
placed  on  the  statute  books  if  the  public  sentiment  to  enforce  it 
were  not  already  powerful.  But  the  New  England  Primer  and  the 
Catechism  did  not  leave  the  schools  all  at  once.  They  were  saying 
farewell  for  half  a  century.  The  multiplying  of  religious  sects 
cxmtributed  powerfully  to  the  movement.  Since  the  schools  could 
not  teach  tlie  peculiar  doctrines  of  every  denomination,  they  be- 
came neutral  ground.  This  was  the  easiest  way  out  of  that  diffi- 
culty. 

But  another  element  entered  in,  less  obvious,  difficult  to  catch 
in  the  act,  perhaps  for  the  most  part  unconscious,  yet,  we  must  be- 
lieve, most  powerful.  This  was  a  subtle  politioed  feeling,  rather 
than  doctrine,  that  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  national  idea.  In 
regard  to  the  schools,  this  influence,  I  believe,  shows  itsdf  in  two 
directions.  The  new  nation  was  inclined  at  first  to  break  with  all 
the  forms  of  the  government  against  which  it  had  rebelled.  Many 
of  the  colomsts  had  crossed  the  seas  to  escape  from  a  state  church ; 
and  while  they  had  seized  the  opportunity,  as  in  Massachusetts,  to 
make  their  own  church  the  state  church,  yet  when  other  denomina- 
tions grew  powerful,  the  natural  tendency  was  to  separate  state 
and  church  absolutely,  so  that  the  spectacle  of  one  denomination 
tyrannizing  over  another  might  not  be  repeated  in  the  New  World. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  new  nation 
had  a  most  interesting  and  important  experiment  on  its  hands.  This 
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^as  nothing  less  than  the  reconstruction  of  the  Tower  of  BabeL 
Immigrants  streamed  in  from  every  land,  speaking  all  the  tongues 
that  sprang  up  from  Babel's  ruins,  and  out  of  them  a  homogeneous 
people  had  to  be  constructed  What  was  the  agency  to  rely  on  to 
do  the  work?  Not  the  church,  manifestly,  for  every  ship  brought  a 
new  sect.  So  it  must  be  the  school,  and  so  the  school  became  ^  the 
symbol  of  an  eternal  unifying  spirit."  Some  sudi  underlying 
forces  as  these  must  have  wrought  for  present  conditions,  for,  altho 
each  state  acted  by  itself  when  the  time  came,  each  being  a  law  unto 
itself  in  school  matters,  yet  the  result  was  everywhere  practically 
the  same. 

Now  it  is  time  to  look  seriously  at  the  present  situation.  What 
are  the  facts  as  to  moral  and  rdigious  teaching  in  our  sdiods 
to-day?  No  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  studied  that  question  so 
thoroly  as  an  English  scholar,  who  came  over  here  on  the  Gilchrist 
foundation  some  three  years  ago  especially  to  look  into  this  very 
matter,  and  published  two  substantial  volumes  giving  the  result 
of  his  inquiry.  In  these  pages  we  may  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us.  Prof  esor  Mark,  in  summing  up  his  observations,  finds  that  — 
With  Uie  exception  of  the  partly  scientific,  partly  moralising  teaching  of  ton- 
perance  under  the  name  of  physiology,  it  is  very  uncommon  to  find  anything 
upon  the  time-table  under  the  name  of  character  lessons  or  lessons  in  morals. 
Tlie  direct  moral  teaching  is:  (a)  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  good 
habits,  such  as  cleanliness,  or  kindness;  (b)  taken  up  as  part  of  the  opening 
exercises  for  the  first  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  minutes  of  morning  school;  or  (c)  asso- 
ciated with  class  mottoes,  or  with  selected  quotations  written  uxK>n  the  Uack-' 
board. 

The  Massachusetts  state  law  contains  this  paragraph: 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  instructors  of  youth  to  exert  thdr  best  endeav- 
ors to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth,  conmiitted  to  their  care  and 
instruction,  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice  and  a  sacred  regard  of  truth; 
love  of  their  country,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence;  sobriety,  industzy, 
and  frugidity;  chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance;  and  those  o&er  virtnei 
which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  r^ubUcan 
constitution  is  founded;  and  it  shall  be  the  du^  of  such  instructors  to  endeavor 
to  lead  their  pupils,  as  their  aces  and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a  dear  under- 
standing of  uie  tendency  of  tne  abore-mentioned  virtues  to  preserve  and  per- 
fect a  republican  constitution,  and  secure  the  Uessings  of  uberty,  as  well  as 
to  promote  their  future  happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  tiiem  the  evil  ten- 
dency of  the  opposite  vices. 

I  know  that  many  courses  of  study  presented  for  cities  con- 
tain regulations  similar  in  character  to  this  law,  and  I  presume  that 
practically  all  do.    Here  is  a  form  typical  of  many  others: 

In  aU  grades  teachers  should  embrace  e<rery  convenient  opportunity  to 
instruct  their  pupils  in  morals  and  manners.  Hie  following  list  of  topics  win 
supply  bases  for  many  interesting  talks: 

Duty  to  parents,  to  brothers  and  sisters,  to  playmates,  to  the  aged,  to  the 
poor  and  unfortunate^  to  the  ignorant  and  stupid^  to  strangers  and  forcigners» 
to  the  pnbUc^  to  one's  ooontiy. 
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Home  manners,  table  manners,  school  manners,  street  manners,  manners 
in  public  assemblies  and  in  public  conveyances. 

Industry,  punctuality,  order,  economy,  honesty,  truthfulness,  cleanli- 
ness, self-req)ect. 

Other  topics  will  be  suggested  to  the  thoughtful  teacher  by  occurrences 
that  come  under  her  observation  in  the  schoolroom  and  elsewhere. 

This  is  all  excellent,  but  there  is  one  weak  point  where  it  would 
not  be  surprising  to  find  the  system  breaking  down  every  now  and 
theri)  and  I  must  digress  for  a  moment  to  offer  a  eritidsm  and  a 
positive  suggestion.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  all  teachers  will, 
without  any  special  preparation,  be  able  to  give  ^^  interesting  talks," 
to  quote  the  language  of  the  ordinance,  on  all  the  difficult  and  deli- 
cate topics  therein  specified?  How  many  in  this  audience  would  like 
off-hand  to  face  a  body  of  forty  to  sixty  children,  the  keenest  critics 
in  the  world,  and  give  them  an  *^  interesting  tidk  "  on  their  duty 
^'  to  the  ignorant  and  stupid  "?  With  the  best  will  in  the  world 
the  average  teacher  might  not  make  the  talk  either  interesting  or 
profitable.  This  partly  explains  why  direct  moral  or  religious 
teaching  is  often  thought  to  be  of  very  doubtful  value  in  the  school- 
room. Moral  or  ethical  knowledge  no  more  comes  naturally  of  itself 
to  the  teacher  than  to  anyone  else.  It  has  to  be  learned  like  any- 
thing else;  and  especially  if  it  is  to  be  presented  to  others  must  it 
be  learned  in  some  orderly  and  systematic  way. 

My  constructive  suggestion  is  this :  Let  provision  be  made  for 
the  teacher  to  learn  this  subject.  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine 
the  courses  of  study  of  many  normal  schools,  nor  many  of  the  ex- 
amination papers  set  for  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates,  but 
my  impression  is  that,  at  present,  training  in  morals  is  nowhere 
recognized  as  a  part  of  the  teacher's  preparation.  That  the  teacher 
is  expected  to  be  of  good  mor€J  character,  and  almost  universally  is 
6o,  goes  without  saying;  but  the  possession  of  personal  morality 
no  more  qualifies  for  teaching  morality  than  does  the  fact  that  I 
personally  (so  far  as  anybody  knows)  possess  a  perfect  outfit  of 
bones,  musdes,  arteries,  veins,  lungs,  stomach,  liver,  and  all  the 
rest,  qualify  me  to  be  demonstrator  in  anatomy  in  a  university 
medical  school.  It  is  certain  that  formal  text-books  in  morak  have 
never  been  successful  in  schools  in  this  country.  The  instruction 
must  all  come  from  the  lips  of  the  teacher.  All  the  more  reason 
that  we  should  see  to  it  that  the  teacher  is  at  least  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity for  special  preparation. 

Direct  religious  exercises  in  public  schools  seldom  go,  or  are 
allowed  to  go,  farther  than  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  The  law  in 
the  several  states  varies  not  a  little.  In  New  York,  pupils  cannot 
be  compelled  to  attend  religious  services,  and  the  law  gives  no  author- 
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ity,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  use  any  portion  of  the  regular  adiool 
hours  in  conducting  any  religious  exercises  at  which  the  attend- 
ance of  pupils  is  made  compulsory.  Some  places  —  the  cities  of 
Rochester  and  Troy,  for  example,  unless  the  rule  has  been  changed 
very  recently  —  forbid  any  religious  exercises.  But  the  opening 
of  the  sdiool  with  Bible  rouling  and  some  form  of  prayer  is  gen- 
erally considered  unobjectionable  and  desirable.  This  is  permitted 
unless  some  one  in  the  community  objects  and  caUs  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  state  department,  when  the  department  imme- 
diately enforces  the  law.  In  other  words,  the  Bible  may  be  read,  if 
no  one  objects,  but  must  not  be  read  if  anyone  objects.  Massachu- 
setts requires  some  portion  of  the  Bible  to  be  read  daily  in  the 
public  schools.  In  Missouri  the  trustees  may  compel  Bible  reading. 
In  Illinois  a  student  may  be  expdled  for  studying  during  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible.  In  Gieorgia  the  Bible  must  be  used  in  the  sdiooL 
Iowa  leaves  the  matter  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  and 
permits  no  dictation  by  either  parents  or  trustees.  In  Arkansmt 
the  trustees  settle  the  question.  In  North  and  South  Dakota  the 
Bible  may  not  be  exclu<fed  from  any  public  sdiool,  and  may  be  read 
daily  for  not  to  exceed  ten  minutes,  at  the  option  of  the  teadier.  In 
most  states  that  permit  Bible  reading  no  pupil  can  be  compelled 
against  his  parents'  wishes  to  take  part  in  die  reading  or  to  be 
present  during  the  reading.  But  in  Maine  a  diild  expdled  for  re- 
fusing to  read  the  Bible  cannot  recover  damages.  Arkansas  forbids 
the  granting  of  a  certificate  to  a  teacher  who  does  not  believe  in  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  Rhode  Island  recommends  the  rejection  of  any 
teacher  who  is  in  the  habit  of  ridiculing  or  scoffing  at  religion. 
Washington  prohibits  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schods; 
Arizona  revokes  the  certificate  of  any  teacher  who  conducts  rdigious 
exercises  in  sdiool;  and  in  1890  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin 
dedded  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  is  uncon- 
stitutional. In  1869  the  Cincinnati  sdiool  board  was  upheld  m 
forbidding  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  The  same  action  was  taken 
in  Chicago  in  1876,  and  in  New  Haven  in  1878.  New  Hampshire 
requires  that  **  the  morning  exerdses  of  all  the  schools  shall  com* 
mence  with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  followed  by  the  LonFs 
Prayer."  Pennsylvania  says:  *^The  Scriptures  come  under  the 
head  of  text-books,  and  they  should  not  be  omitted  from  the  list;  '^ 
in  1896  the  Bible  was  read  in  87%  per  cent,  of  the  sdiools  of  the 
state.  Virginia  seems  to  have  no  law  on  the  subject,  but  the  Bible 
is  generally  read.  South  Carolina  also  has  no  law  on  the  subject. 
The  Bible  is  not  read  in  any  of  the  schools  of  Utah. 

In  1896  reports  on  this  subject  were  gathered  from  946  super- 
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m-fcendents,  representing  all  parts  of  the  country.  Of  this  number 
4iS4  reported  the  Bible  as  read  in  all  their  schools,  296  reported 
it;  as  read  in  part  of  their  schools,  and  197  reported  it  as  read  in 
none  of  their  sdiools/  The  law  ranges,  as  you  have  observed,  be- 
t^ween  absolute  prohibition  of  Bible  reading;  permitting  it  when 
no  one  objects,  but  not  otherwise;  leaving  it  to  the  option  of  the 
local  authorities,  either  trustees  or  teacher ;  and  requiring  it,  either 
leading  the  amount  and  method  to  the  option  of  the  teacher  or  pre- 
scribing a  very  limited  amount  of  reading  daily. 

At  the  best,  this  is  not  much  —  not  mudi  of  the  Bible,  and 
almost  nothing  in  the  way  of  effective  teaching.    But  it  is  well  to 
understand  that  there  are  laws  governing  this  matter,  and  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  a  question  that  can  be  settled  off-hand  in  a  reli- 
gious gathering  or  teachers'  convention.     If  there  is  not  more 
direct  religious  teaching  in  our  schools,  at  least  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  teachers.    Nor  can  there  be  more  than  there  is  now,  unless  the 
laws  are  dianged.     Referring  to  the  reasons  I  have  suggested  for 
the  enactment  of  these  laws,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  lurking 
danger  of  sectarian  strife,  we  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that 
we  have  here  a  most  difficult  and  delicate  problem. 
But  Kipling  says  that  the  American  turns 
A  keen  untroubled  face 
Home,  to  the  instant  need  of  things. 

To  state  the  problem  clearly,  with  no  blinking  of  unpleasant  facts, 
18  the  first  step  toward  discovering  the  *^  instant  need.''  Is  the 
problem  insoli^le?  If  so,  the  sooner  we  make  up  our  minds  to 
that  fact  the  better,  that  we  may  not  spend  our  strength  tilting 
against  wind-mills.  I  certainly  have  no  ready-made  answer.  But 
I  think  I  see  the  first  step.  I  have  often  been  appealed  to  by  a 
pupil  to  help  read  a  problem:  ^  If  I  could  only  read  it,  I  know 
I  could  solve  it."  What  teacher  has  not  heard  that  wail?  The  first 
step  is  to  read  our  problem  right.  To  that  end  we  must  have  more 
facts,  all  the  facts.  This  Convention,  or  rather  the  organization 
which  will,  we  all  hope  and  believe,  grow  out  of  it  in  some  per- 
manent form,  has,  I  take  it,  no  more  pressing  duty  than  to  get 
full  and  exact  information  bearing  on  every  phase  of  this  subject. 
The  second  practical,  constructive  suggestion  that  I  venture  to 
offer  is  just  this,  that  somebody  get  these  facts.  Professor  Mark, 
to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  got  a  good  many  facts,  and  his 

'See  the  report  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Educational  Union,  189S| 
Bardeen's  Common  School  Lano,  and  Coolcy  on  TorU,  It  is  quite  poHible 
that  tome  recent  legislation  wliich  has  not  oome  to  mv  attention  may  have 
modified  slightly  the  laws  as  I  have  Jnst  stated  them,  W  tli^  are  sabstafr- 
tiaUj  accurate  to-day. 
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reports  will  be  of  immense  suggestiveness  to  whatever  person  or 
committee  takes  this  investigation  in  hand.  Only  let  the  investiga- 
tion be  in  strong  hands,  free  from  every  chance  of  suspicion  of 
ulterior  motives.  The  first  step  must  be  the  collection  and  classifi- 
cation of  our  materiaL 

Did  time  permit,  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  in  detail  what 
the  other  great  civilized  nations,  especially  France,  Germany,  and 
England,  are  doing  for  moral  and  religious  training  in  the  public 
schools.  As  you  know,  there  is  no  divorce  between  churdi  and  state 
in  England  and  Grermany,  and  both  provide  as  definitely  for  in- 
struction in  religion  as  in  any  other  subject.  Bauermeister's  great 
work  gives  no  less  than  8S8  huge  pages  to  the  details  of  the  method 
and  materials  for  religious  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools, 
or  high  schools ;  and,  moreover,  treats  religion  first  of  all  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction.  Latin  ocMnes  next,  with  265  pages,  nearly 
100  pages  less  than  religion ;  and  the  study  of  Latin  is  not  n^ 
lected  in  Germany,  as  everyone  knows.  The  official  programs  of 
instruction  in  the  lower  primary  schools  of  France  are  divided  into 
three  parts,  treating  respectively  of  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  education.  Under  the  last  head  die  work  for  each  grade  is 
indicated  with  great  minuteness.  This  outline  is  most  interesting 
and  suggestive,  and  I  wish  there  were  time  to  give  it  in  full.  One 
subdivision  is  headed  ^'  The  Soul,''  another  *^  Duties  toward  God," 
and  the  word  *^  Grod  "  frequently  appears. 

I  am  not  yet  fully  persuaded  that  more  emphasis  upon  the 
mere  literary  study  of  tlM  Bible  will  result  in  much.  The  Bible 
was  once  almost  the  only  reading  book,  in  sdiool  and  home.  Hie 
appalling  increase  in  printed  matter  —  I  will  not  say  literature  — 
made  it  inevitable  that  something  else  should  be  read  in  the  sum 
total  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Bible.  Tastes  change  in  literature 
as  in  everything  else.  Every  now  and  then  we  read  of  the  "  revival " 
of  some  author,  a  "  Shakespeare  revival,"  "  Milton  revival,"  **  Dick- 
ens revival,"  and  the  like.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  a  ^'  Bible  revival "  as  well.  Let  us  hope  there  may  be,  and 
for  literary  purposes  a  revival  of  the  King  James  version,  too. 
Yet  the  mere  literary  study  of  the  Bible  will  produce,  I  imagine, 
mainly  literary  results. 

But  there  are  two  mighty  influences  constantly,  and  one  of 
them  at  least  consciously,  operative  in  our  public  schools  in  the 
interests  of  morality  and  to  a  large  extent  of  religion.  The  first 
ia  the  study  of  literature,  which  is  gaining  an  ever  larger  place  in 
our  school  curriculum.  Great  care  is  exercised  in  the  sdeddon  of 
this  literature,  but  the  greatest  care  is  none  too  great.    The  world's 
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best  literature  mirrors  the  most  instructiye  experience  of  the  race. 
Here  all  the  passions  and  the  virtues  that  have  ever  lorded  over  the 
kingdom  of  man's  soul  are  seen  in  their  action,  reaction,  and  results. 
Here  the  child  may  learn  all  the  lessons  of  experience  without  pay- 
ing the  very  large  fees  which  that  school  exacts.  Interest  is  spon- 
taneous and  genuine.  Only,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  lessons  that 
should  appear  the  teacher  needs  all  culture  and  conscience,  all  tact 
and  tenderness. 

Less  recognized,  but  most  potent,  I  must  believe,  is  the  influ- 
ence of  school  music.  Music,  I  know,  is  called  a  '^  fad,"  with  which 
epithet  men  habitually  denounce  what  they  do  not  understand.  But, 
quite  aside  from  its  emotional  and  aesthetic  value,  school  music  may 
be  a  most  potent  moral  and  religious  force.  Here  is  a  song  I  hit 
upon  in  a  popular  school  music  reader,  for  third-grade  children, 
that  is,  children  about  eight  years  of  age : 

Loving  Shq)heTd  of  thy  sheep. 
Keep  me,  Lord,  in  safety  keep; 
Notiiing  can  thy  power  withstand; 
None  can  pluck  me  from  thy  hand. 

Loving  Shepherd,  ever  near. 
Teach  me  still  the  voice  to  hear; 
snffer  not  my  foot  to  stray 
From  the  strait  and  narrow  way. 

Another: 

As  the  twilij^t  shadows  TIs  the  dear  petition. 
O'er  the  moontain  creep.  Old  as  English  speech, 

Happy  little  diildren  .  Which  adorinff  mothers 
Lay  them  down  to  sleep.  To  their  dmdren  teach. 

Tiny  hands  are  folded  Hear  them  says  **  I  pray  Thee 

For  the  evening  prayer.  Lord  my  soul  to  iceepP* 

Sweet  confiding  voices  Thus  the  little  diildren 

Ask  the  Father's  care.  Trusting  go  to  sleep. 

Hundreds  of  such  songs  as  these  are  sung  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  children  in  our  public  schools  every  day.  With  this  in  mind, 
let  us  be  wary  in  joining  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  school  music 
as  a  "  fad." 

A  dozen  other  agencies  might  be  mentioned,  all  of  which  are 
working  powerfully  for  righteousness  thru  our  public  schools. 
The  last  report  of  the  United  States  commissioner  of  education  has, 
for  the  fiist  time  I  believe,  a  section  devoted  to  *^  Educational 
Pathology,"  which  discusses  these  topics:  institutions  for  prevent- 
ing social  diseases ;  saving  boys  from  crime ;  the  ^*  junior  republic  " 
— government  of  boys,  for  boys,  by  boys ;  and  school  government. 
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It  indudes,  by  the  way,  the  oonstitutioii  drawn  up  by  the  pnpib 
of  one  of  the  schools  of  Chicago  for  their  own  government.  Hie 
observance  of  special  days  is  also  utilized  for  impressing  monl 
lessons  from  the  lives  of  great  men.  Long,  indeed,  would  be  the 
mere  catalog  of  all  the  useful  expedients  resorted  to  by  those  id 
charge  of  our  schools,  to  further  the  cause  this  Convention  aimi 
to  promote.  Nowhere  may  you  look  for  more  intelligent,  tyn- 
pathetic,  and  devoted  co-operation  in  this  movement  than  among  the 
school  teachers  of  this  land. 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  intelligence  is  itself  a  moral  force.  Too 
are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  Jokes  family,  that  daasic  set 
of  vagabonds  and  criminals.  But  not  so  many  may  have  read  Dr. 
Winship's  little  book  Jukes-Edwardtt  in  which  he  sets  side  by  sde 
the  histories  of  the  family  of  Max  Jukes  and  Jonathan  Edwaidt 
The  mere  facts  are  reveiberatingly  eloquent.  Of  the  desoentkafs 
of  Max  Jukes  1,800  were  traced  by  Mr.  Dugdale,  of  whom  SIO  wcr 
professional  paupers,  400  were  wrecked  physically  in  early  hf e  by 
debauchery,  60  were  habitual  thieves,  180  were  criminals  oonvided 
more  or  less  often  of  crime,  and  7  were  murderors.  The  desoendaotB 
of  Jonathan  Edwards  were  not  so  easily  classified,  but  there  were 
60  eminent  physicians,  more  than  100  dergymen,  missionaries,  and 
theological  professors,  and  80  at  least  reached  hi£^  political  prefer- 
ment. There  were  100  lawyers,  80  judges,  and  Theodcnre  W. 
Dwight ;  and  at  least  120  were  graduated  f  rmn  Tale  CoU^^  alone. 
No  sacrifice  was  ever  too  great  for  the  members  of  that  family  m 
order  to  get  an  education.  The  moral  and  religious  elements  wen, 
of  course,  always  strong  in  the  family.  But  what  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  illiterate  Jukeses  and  the  literate  Edwardses ! 

The  probability  is  always  strong,  and  this  is  a  hopeful  f set, 
that  morality  and  biowledge  were  not  linked  together  f ortuitoudj 
in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  but  tend  naturally  to  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  people  do  not  want  unmoral  schools.  Political  oonsidemtioos 
may  make  it  seem  impracticable  to  do  much  in  the  public  schools  for 
specific  religious  teaching.  But  no  one  objects  to  the  constant 
teaching  thru  literature  and  song,  and  a  score  of  less  noticeaUe 
agencies,  that  is  going  on  all  the  time.  The  educators  of  the  land 
are  united  for  moral  teaching  in  the  schools.  But  they  cannot  have 
too  much  help  from  enlightened  public  sentiment ;  they  cannot  have 
too  much  expert  assistance,  provided  that  it  is  rendered  wisdy, 
sympathetically,  intelligently.  In  many  of  their  efforts  in  tins 
direction  school  men  have  heretofore  been  hampered  by  a  misunder- 
standing of  their  aims  and  motives. 

Boston,  Mass.  Chakus  H.  THumBSB,  PhJD. 
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Physical  Education. 

Cbe  Ccacbf ng  of  eimmastics. 

HH£  cause  of  Physical  Culture  in  America,  owes  very  much, 
—  more  than  words  can  tell,  —  to  the  magnificent  gen- 
erosity of  Mrs.  Mary  Hemmingway,  the  earnest  enthusi- 
asm and  executive  ability  of  Miss  Homans,  and  the 
marvelous  skill  of  Baron  Enebuske.  The  great  merit  of 
the  Boston  Normal  Training  school  is,  that  by  theory  and  superior 
practical  work,  it  has  brought  the  question  of  physical  training 
squarely  before  the  people,  and  especially  before  tiie  teachers  of 
America. 

Some  wise  man  has  said  that  the  greatest  discovery  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  is  the  *^  Suspended  Judgment.**  Suspended 
judgment  means  a  thoro,  honest  iavestigation  of  all  theories,  an 
investigation  not  handicapped  by  implicit  belief,  or  burdened  by 
bigoted  dogmatism. 

We  are  here  to  search  for  the  best,  —  here  in  this  conven- 
tion, —  and  here  on  earth,  for  that  divine  purpose.  Any  suspicion 
that  we  have  already  found  the  best,  is  unworthy  of  human  reason. 
We  accept  with  profound  gratitude  what  the  day  has  brought 
us,  and  idll  use  our  precious  inheritance  for  future  discoveries. 

The  development  of  the  body  is  solely  and  entirely  to  make 
it  the  most  perfect  possible  instrument  of  the  soul  in  its  two  funda- 
mental functions  of  attention  and  expression.  We  hold  that  any 
exerose  or  set  of  exercises  of  the  body  that  does  not  directly  re- 
act and  enhance  mind  and  soul  power,  is  useless.  The  body  per- 
ishes; the  effects  of  the  soul's  action  are  everlasting.  But  min- 
gled and  entangled  with  this  central  educative  motive  have  been 
and  are,  many  other  inferior  motives.  These  unphilosophical  mo- 
tives may  be  summed  up  in  a  phrase,  —  physical  exerdses  for  the 
sake  of  physical  strengtii  and  skill.  Pure  athletics,  acrobatics,  and 
military  accomplishments  are  the  motives  that  lie  without  the  line 
of  education.  Our  question  is,  and  there  is  no  dissenting  voice,  — 
what  is  the  pedagogical  value  of  physical  training?  What  are 
the  relations  of  physical  exercises  to  the  brain  and  mind,  and  what 
are  the  best  exercises  to  enhance  the  development  of  the  whole 
being? 

Of  all  nations,  Grermany  has  the  first  claim  to  anything  like  a 
science  of  education.  In  America,  the  science  of  education  is  still 
in  the  cradle,  and  the  poor,  puny  child  has  very  little  substantial 
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nourishment.  Books  upon  education  give  us  some  indication  of  the 
growth  of  Uus  science  of  sciences.  Fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  hard 
to  find  a  book  upon  education  in  the  heavily  loaded  shelves  of  oar 
book  stores.  More  books  upcxi  the  subject  of  teaching  have  been 
published  in  English  during  the  last  ten  years  than  in  all  the  pre- 
vious centuries.  Grermany,  to-day  has  more  books  upcm  any  one  of 
the  main  branches  of  education,  than  we  in  America  have  in  all  of 
them.  The  names  of  celebrated  German  educators,  I  have  but  to  re- 
peat,—  Comenius,  Ratich,  Sturm,  Basedow,  Pestalozzi,  Herbait, 
Diesterweg,  Stoy,  Zller,  Rein,  and  Froebel,  —  no  other  nation  or 
all  nations,  can  present  such  a  list  of  original  thinkers  and  w<xkers 
in  the  great  field  of  education.  German  **  Tumen  "  was  bom  of  the 
enthusiastic,  philosophic  spirit  of  German  thought  in  education;  it 
is  the  direct  product  of  earnest,  zealous,  thoroly  educated  German 
teachers ;  it  sprang  directly  from  the  necessities  of  the  schools,  and 
the  development  of  children  and  has  always  been  ck>sely  related  to 
mental  and  moral  growth.  Every  great  name  which  the  Germans 
delist  to  honor  as  a  master  spirit  in  Tumefi^  is  borne  by  a  uni- 
versity educated,  professionally  trained  teacher;  a  teacher  of  otha 
subjects  than  gymnastics.  Father  Jahn  was  a  famous  Sprachlehrer 
(language  teacher) ;  Gutsmuths  was  an  excellent  teacher ;  Pestalozzi 
was  active  in  his  support  of  physical  culture;  Hamisch  has  left  a 
flattering  record  as  a  teacher;  Massman  was  a  school  principal; 
Spiess  and  Langenthal  were  co-workers  with  Frodbd  in  Burgdorf. 
These  teachers,  who  have  left  us  great  names  on  the  honored  roll  of 
pedagogs,  were  philanthropinists. 

Whatever  is  progressive  in  education,  whatever  is  stimulat- 
ing to  renewed  study  of  our  divine  art,  came  from  the  earnest,  honest 
child-loving,  self  sacrificing  philanthropinists.  Here  are  the  men, 
tho  not  in  name  ranked  as  philanthropinists,  they  had  the  spirit  of 
these  lovers  of  mankind,  —  Comenius,  Basedow,  Froebel,  —  the 
latter  name  suggests  the  highest  point  that  this  noble  school  of  edu- 
cators has  yet  attained.  Froebd  sums  up  the  difference  between 
the  old  school  master  and  the  new :  —  the  old  said  to  his  pupils,  — 
**  Here  am  I,  the  incarnated  truth,  learn  what  I  know  and  learn  it 
as  I  have  learned  it.  Follow  me,  be  like  me.**  The  new  says,  — 
**  With  your  hand  in  mine,  I  will  try  to  point  the  way  to  the  Invis- 
ible Third,  the  everlasting  truth.  Come  with  me.'' 
•  •••••• 

Every  proposition  of  a  fixed  and  rounded  method  of  teaching  sug- 
gests an  alarming  suspicion  as  to  its  validity.  A  method  of  educa- 
tion is  the  adaptation  of  knowledge  and  exerdse  to  the  development 
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of  the  whole  being.  A  fixed  method  suggests  that  the  being, — 
body,  mind,  and  soul,  is  thoroly  known,  €md  that  all  knowledge  and 
all  conditions  of  growth  are  also  known  and  that  the  true  method  is 
also  known,  a  presumption  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment  by  a  reasonable  being.  Grerman  "Tumen" 
is  not  a  method,  —  it  never  had  one  discoverer  or  inventor; 
it  has  had  hundreds  of  great  educators  as  its  devoted  students 
and  contributors.  Every  Turner  recognizes  that  every  step 
in  progress  is  merely  tentative.  It  has  a  full  literature;  an 
enunciation  of  principles,  and  countless  details  of  an  ever 
growing  method.  Its  one  claim  is  that  it  is  the  honest  growth 
of  eighty  years  of  earnest,  thoughtful  work  of  souls  consecrated  to 
the  development  of  the  whole  being ;  its  claim  is  that  this  marvelous 
evolution,  which  has  had  the  ardent  support  of  all  the  great  Grerman 
philosophers,  should  be  carefully  and  thoroly  studied,  and  applied 
when  found  good  and  true.  If  the  sole  purpose  of  gymnastics 
should  be  pedagogical,  what  educators  are  best  informed  as  to  what 
is  pedagogical.  Truly  those  educators  who  have  studied  and  prac- 
ticed the  science  of  education. 

Grerman  "  Tumen  '*  is  a  system  of  perpetual  research  and  per- 
petual progress;  it  appeals  to  genuine  students.  There  is  a 
marvelous  fcuscination  to  the  average  mind  and  the  great  majority 
of  people  in  a  fixed  and  complete  method  of  whatever  nature.  A 
fixed  method  as  propaganda  has  immense  advantages  over  a  method 
that  is  ever  moving  on  towards  the  better  and  the  best.  The 
human  soul  seeks  for  the  ultimate  in  the  present  and  worships  it  as  a 
pagan  idol.  Tell  me  what,  how  and  where,  and  I  wHl  follow,  is 
the  prayer  of  the  spiritual  descendants  of  the  hvma/nists.  Teach 
me  the  principles  and  I  will  find  a  tentative  method,  is  the  cry  of 
the  progressive  teacher. 

The  Grerman  "  Turners  "  have  a  profound  belief  in  arousing 
joy  and  delight  in  physical  exercises  in  plays  and  games,  and  this 
is  a  direct  inference  from  the  results  of  all  true  study,  which  is  the 
striving  and  struggling  to  know  the  truth,  and  that  struggle  is 
full  of  intense  delight.  As  the  fresh  blood  aroused  by  normal 
physical  exercise  enUvens  and  invigorates  the  whole  body,  filling 
the  niind  with  happy  emotions,  so  in  a  far  higher  way,  the  striving 
of  divine  energy  tlmi  the  soul  brings  a  culmination  of  delight.  The 
humanists  would  have  us  believe  that  severe,  prolonged  exertion 
should  be  accompanied  by  pain,  sorrow  and  the  strap ;  the  philan- 
thropinists  believe  that  the  most  prolonged  exertions  of  both  body 
and  mind  in  natural  lines  is  a  perennial  source  of  pleasure. 
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Of  all  beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  Americans  are  in 
imminent  need  of  the  gospel  of  healthy,  hearty  play  and  fun.  The 
test  of  all  exercise  is  enthusiasm  that  springs  from  healthy  growth. 
But  our  honored  friend  carried  his  fun  a  little  too  far  when  he 
referred  to  the  national  peculiarities  of  the  Grermans.  The  ques- 
tion for  us  to  decide  is  in  matters  of  true  socialism  and  rational 
religion,  are  we  moving  towards  the  liberty-loving  German  ideak 
or  are  they  moving  towards  us?  For  fur&ier  study,  I  would  re- 
spectfully refer  you  to  the  Higher  Criticism. 

Grerman  ^  Tumen  "  in  America  was  bom  in  a  terrible  struggle 
for  human  rights.  '48  tells  that  story.  But  the  story  of  the 
influence  of  German  '^  Tumen  "  in  America  upon  our  we^are  and 
progress  has  not  yet  been  told.  I  have  time  only  to  relate  one 
incident.  The  greatest  of  all  orators  of  this  century  threw  himself 
into  the  breach,  almost  single  handed  and  alone,  for  human  liberty. 
We  can  scarcely  believe  to-day  how  our  great  modem  Athens  witk 
its  wealth  of  culture  and  refinement  frowned  down  and  even  ostra- 
cised Wendell  Phillips,  when  he  heroically  sought  to  shake  off  the 
fetters  from  the  slave.  You  remember  the  oft-repeated  story, — 
how  in  classic  Boston,  with  its  wealth  and  culture,  the  people  rose 
in  a  mighty  wrath  against  the  intruder  upon  so-called  Divine 
Rights ;  how  he  stood  in  Faneuil  Hall  and  spoke  against  a  surging 
mob  of  wrathful  citizens;  how  night  after  night  his  wonderful 
eloquence  sang  the  song  of  freedom  for  the  down-trodden  slave,  and 
how  great  mobs  of  roughs  and  rowdies,  doing  the  behests  of  culture 
and  refinement,  covered  him,  as  he  stood  in  his  sublime  dignity,  with 
the  filth  of  the  street. 

One  picture  our  own  Mrs.  Livermore  has  painted.  The  hall 
was  crowded ;  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  was  a  crowd  of  roughs  gathered 
from  the  slums  of  the  street,  who  had  promised  to  shut  the  mouth 
of  the  marvelous  orator.  First  they  covered  the  stage  with  rottea 
eggs,  cabbages,  and  the  missiles  used  on  such  occasions,  then  they 
advanced  down  the  aisle  to  tear  Wendell  Phillips  from  the  stage; 
but  halt !  quickly  there  had  sat  in  the  front  rows  a  little  crowd  of 
men  whose  firm-set  teeth  and  grave  countenances  told  that  they  had 
a  work  to  do.  They  rose  as  the  mob  moved  down  the  aisles,  as  one 
man,  and  filed  out  and  drew  from  their  pockets  their  revolvers. 
**  Back ! "  they  cry,  *^  back !  back ! "  and  that  was  an  argument 
which  ,the  ruffians  understood,  and  back  they  went,  step  by  step,  at 
the  muzzles  of  the  unwavering  shooting  irons,  back  out  of  the 
aisles  into  the  corridors,  back  out  into  the  street,  and  the  first 
victory  over  ruffianism  of  the  old  civilization  that  protected  slavery 
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was  accomplished.  Then  these  same  men  surrounded  the  sublime 
orator  and  marched  in  closed  ranks  around  him  to  his  home,  where 
he  bade  them  good-night  and  uttered  the  prophecy  that  those  same 
ruffians  who  had  mobbed  him  would  soon  toss  their  dirty  caps  in  the 
air  in  his  honor. 

These  men  that  were  in  the  vanguard  of  liberty  were,  my 
friends,  Grerman  **  Turners,"  trained  by  pupils  of  Jahn  and  Spiess. 
Such  national  peculiarities  we  can  admire  when  we  know  them.  I 
have  not  time  to  tell  the  story  of  the  brave  Capt.  Lyon  of  St.  Louis, 
how  with  Grerman  Turners  he  turned  the  tide  and  saved  Missouri  for 
the  Union,  or  of  the  riots  in  which  the  Turners  stood  on  the  Union 
side  in  the  Civil  war,  or  of  their  brave  fightings  all  thru  the 
great  Civil  war,  led  by  Schurtz,  Sigel,  and  Heintzelman. 

When  history  is  written,  it  will  place  above  all  battles  or  wars 
for  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  the  fight  of  the  Grerman  schoolmaster 
for  freedom,  and  in  that  battle  the  doctrine  ment  sana  in  carport 
sano  was  foremost.  Francis  W.  Pabkeb. 

[This  Is  bdieved  to  be  the  first  time  that  the  above  paper  by  the  great 
educator,  who  has  passed  away,  appears  in  print.  It  was  given  by  liim  to  the 
Bditor  some  years  since.  In  looking  over  old  files  of  manuscripts,  this  paper 
came  to  lif^t  and  is  here  offered  to  the  readers  of  Eoucatiokal  Foukdatioxs 
as  a  diaracteristic  contribution  of  the  Odond.] 


Teach  a  child  to  consider  aU  animal  life  sacred  —  in  short, 
give  him  the  heart  of  a  Hindu,  not  the  heart  of  a  Cartesian  phil- 
osopher. 

I  here  speak  of  something  higher  than  compassion  for  animals, 
tho  of  that  also.  Why  has  it  been  long  remarked  that  children's 
cruelty  to  animals  predicts  cruelty  to  men,  as  the  Old  Testament 
sacrifices  of  beasts  foreshadowed  the  New  Testament  sacrifice  of  a 
man?  It  is  certain  that,  unless  associated  with  other  things,  the 
little  human  being  can  only  sympathize  with  those  sufferings  which 
speak  in  tones  similar  to  his  own.  Consequently  the  unusual  cry  of 
a  tortured  animal  sounds  to  him  only  like  the  strange  and  amusing 
howl  of  the  inanimate  wind  but,  as  he  sees  life  and  voluntary  motion, 
and  even  attributes  them  to  inanimate  forms,  he  sins  against  life 
when  he  separates  them  as  tho  they  were  but  machinery.  Life 
itself  should  be  sacred;  every  life,  irrational  as  well  as  any  other. 
And  does  the  child,  in  fact,  know  of  different  kinds  of  life?  Or  is 
the  heart,  beating  under  bristles,  feathers,  or  hard  wing-covers, 
therefore  any  the  less  a  heart? 

Jeak  Paul  FusnaicH  Richtke. 
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Course  of  Study  and  Didactics. 

Hdirfoabk  Omissions  from  the  6UmcnUi7  Curric- 
ulum, and  the  Basis  for  tbem. 

^5^^  QUARTER  of  a  century  back  the  common  stadies  were 
I  ^^  I  the  three  R's,  plus  spelling,  geography,  some  history,  some 
I^ysiology  and  hygiene,  and  possibly  some  music  and 
drawing.  To  these  have  been  added  handwoik,  including 
either  manual  training,  domestic  science,  domestic  art  or 
all  three;  nature  study,  literature  in  the  primary  as  a  subject  sep- 
arate from  beginning  reading ;  and  physical  exercises.  Hence  the 
number  of  studies  has  increased. 

There  are  also  more  topics  included  under  the  various  studies 
than  there  were  a  generation  ago.  For  instance,  while  history  was 
formerly  confined  to  the  eighth  grade,  or  to  the  seventh  and  eighth, 
it  now  frequently  includes  pioneer  life  and  industrial  history,  and  ex- 
tends thru  the  higher  four  or  five  grades.  Home  geography  has 
been  added  to  the  former  geography,  and  the  whole  subject  now 
extends  frequently  from  the  third  or  fourth  grade  thru  the  seventh 
or  eighth,  while  formerly  it  began  with  the  fifth  year  of  school 
Music  and  fine  arts  are  also  much  more  prominent  than  formerly, 
extending  over  a  greater  number  of  years. 

Finally  the  amount  of  detail  considered  under  the  individual 
topics  has  been  greatly  increased.  One  generation  ago  we  were  rea- 
sonably content  with  mere  outlines,  or  at  least  with  brief  presenta- 
tions of  subjects.  Now  the  principles  of  interest  and  apperception 
require  enough  detail  to  produce  vivid  and  interesting  pictures,  so 
that  our  books  are  now  thicker  than  formerly,  and  oral  instruction 
—  which  allows  much  **  filling  in  "  —  is  more  popular.  The  in- 
crease of  subject  matter  from  this  cause  is  possibly  even  greater 
than  that  due  to  either  of  the  other  two  causes. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  we  now  have  more  studies  than  former- 
ly, more  topics  under  many  of  them,  and  more  detail  under  the 
topics.  These  additions  altogether,  probably  double,  and  possibly 
treble,  the  work  required  a  generation  ago. 

If  we  assume  that  children  at  that  time  did  all  the  work  that 
they  well  could,  and  that  general  conditions  have  remained  the  same, 
children  must  now  be  submerged  with  school  work. 

But  the  full  truth  of  that  assumption  is  to  be  doubted.  For 
example,  beginning  reading  receives  about  half  the  time  devoted  to 
it  twenty  years  ago,  oral  work  in  literature  often  receiving  the 
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other  half.  But  children  now,  beyond  question,  learn  to  read  more 
rapidly  than  formerly,  reading  from  two  to  five  times  as  much 
matter  during  the  first  three  school  years.  In  other  words,  we  may 
assume  that  improved  methods  have  led  to  the  accomplishment  of 
more  wo)*k  in  a  given  time  in  education,  as  in  manufacturing. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  common  school  cur- 
riculum is  seriously  overcrowded.  The  reasons  for  the  overcrowding 
are  not  so  apparent.  Teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  think  that 
they  might  speedily  find  a  remedy  for  their  state  of  surfeit,  if  they 
could  devise  some  means  of  escape  from  college  pressure.  But  are 
not  the  primary  schools  suffering  a  similar  evil  without  such  outside 
influence?  When  elementary  school  teachers  get  beyond  the  three 
R's,  spelling,  and  a  modicum  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  gram- 
mar, there  is  no  public  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  teach 
any  recorded  amount.  What  portion  of  the  public  or  even  of 
school  superintendents  knows,  or  greatly  cares,  just  how  much 
ground  is  covered  in  Literature,  History,  Color  Work,  Drawing, 
Domestic  Science,  Domestic  Art,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Manual 
Training,  Music,  Nature  Study  and  Gymnastics?  Indeed,  in  the 
newly-adopted  New  York  City  Course  teachers  are  either  expressly 
instructed,  in  printed  directions,  or  evidently  expected,  owing  to 
the  wording  of  the  directions,  to  choose  only  that  amount  in  such 
subjects  which  they  can  treat  properly.  Yet  in  that  dty  the  com- 
plaints against  overcrowding  are  numerous  and  violent  enough  to 
produce  the  suspicion  that  the  school  authorities  are  standing 
over  the  teachers  with  a  lash,  to  compel  them  to  do  an  impossible 
task.  What  is  the  explanation?  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  to  be  found  primarily,  tho  not  wholly,  within  the  teachers 
themselves. 

It  is  not  unconmion  for  people  to  impose  heavy  burdens  upon 
themselves,  and  then  to  go  into  mourning  for  these  very  burdens. 
This  is  the  case  with  grade  teachers,  inasmuch  as  they  are  under  the 
guidance  of  ideals,  or  ideas,  that  themselves  lead  to  overcrowding. 
College  professors,  no  doubt,  are  subject  to  the  same  ideas;  other- 
wise their  influence  on  the  high  school  would  be  chargeable  solely 
to  their  natural  perversity.  The  millennium,  therefore,might  notcome 
to  high  schools  even  if  colleges  ceased  to  exist ;  for  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  secondary  teachers  would  have  to  blame  themselves  for 
an  overcharged  curriculum,  if  they  could  no  longer  make  the  col- 
lege a  scapegoat  for  such  ills.  The  fact  is,  overcrowded  curricula 
are  the  fashion,  rather  than  the  exception,  in  all  kinds  of  educational 
institutions. 
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Let  us  see  the  reasons  for  this  condition.  In  particular,  kt 
us  consider  the  main  ideas  that  have  been  guiding  teachers  during 
the  last  generation  in  the  selection  of  subject  matter  for  the  element- 
ary schools,  and  determine  to  what  extent  these  ideas  are  now  accept- 
able as  standards  for  selection.  Then  we  shall  proceed  to  discuss 
the  omissions  that  these  accepted  standards  require. 

1.  Belief  in  utility  long  ago  established  the  three  R's  in  the 
curriculum,  to  be  accompanied  by  spelling,  composition  work,  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  some  physiology.  This,  to  be  sure,  might  be 
material  quite  free  from  thnlling  incident  for  the  pupil,  but  it  was 
considered  absolutely  necessary  for  later  life. 

Our  present  interpretation  of  social  requirements  and  needs 
includes  this  doctrine  of  utility,  but  is  much  broader.. 

•  ••••••# 

In  the  first  place,  health  is  accepted  as  a  larger  factar 
in  life  and  in  the  school.  We  therefore  require  not  only 
physiology  and  hygiene,  but  physical  examinations  of  chil- 
droi,  games,  and  physical  exercises  in  abundance. 

Secondly,  history  including  civics,  and  nature  study,  must 
be  added  to  these,  without  debate. 

Thirdly,  our  belief  in  emotiany  as  a  vital  factor  in  secur- 
ing efficiency,  is  far  stronger  than  formerly.  Hence  muck 
more  emphasis  is  placed  on  literature,  music  and  fine  arts  than 
twenty  years  ago.  Thru  the  latter  subjects  one  is  made  not 
only  more  refined  and  sympathetic  in  various  directions,  but 
more  energetic  as  well ;  one  function  of  emotion  is  the  produc- 
tion of  energy,  and  energy  is  coming  to  take  the  same  rank  in 
education  as  steam  takes  in  manufacturing. 

Fourthly,  the  old  notion  of  utility,  coupled  with  greater 
belief  in  efficiency,  calls  also  for  manual  training,  domestic 
science,  and  domestic  art.  These  are  studies  that  combine 
theory  with  practice.  Indeed  the  accepted  principle,  **  no  im- 
pression without  expression,"  not  only  strongly  supports  these 
subjects,  but  is  even  insisting  that  an  end  point  of  practice 
be  added  to  various  other  studies,  such  as  fine  arts,  literature 
and  nature  study,  thereby  threatening  greatly  to  increase  the 
amount  of  time  necessary  for  such  branches. 

•  ••••••» 

In  brief,  therefore,  our  present  interpretation  of  social  require- 
ments and  needs,  as  the  first  standard  of  selection  of  a  curriculum, 
is  far  broader  than  that  of  a  generation  ago.  Utility  is  still  our 
watchword,  but  not  the  bread-and-butter  variety   alone.      High 
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ideals,  permanent  interests,  energy,  and  ability  to  apply  theory 
also  rank  among  the  most  useful  acquisitions  and,  accordingly,  we 
have  added  numerous  lines  of  study  to  the  meager  curriculum  of 
our  childhood.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  there  is  no  satisfaction, 
at  this  point,  to  be  gained  by  tiiose  desiring  to  curtail  the  curriculum. 

But  other  ideas  have  been  very  important  in  introducing  and 
rejecting  subject  matter,  especially  the  topics  within  these  separate 
lines  or  studies. 

2.  The  children's  mental  ability  is  one  of  these  ideas.  In  the 
main  the  limits  in  the  children's  power  of  comprehension  have  always 
acted  as  a  check  to  the  introduction  of  material,  yet  not  an  absolute 
one  by  any  means.  A  retentive  memory,  for  example,  has  often  led 
to  the  introduction  of  memory  gems  from  the  Bible  that  could  not 
be  comprehended  till  later.  But  we  have  now  become  generally  con- 
vinced that  there  is  so  much  classic  material,  even  in  the  Bible, 
which  children  can  fairly  understand,  that  there  is  no  need  of  ad- 
mitting other  selections.  The  one  argument  supporting  this  con- 
Tiction  is  the  fact  that,  the  younger  a  child,  the  more  important 
that  each  year  and  each  subject  of  study  shall  prove  richly  nourish- 
ing to  him.  The  fullest  possible  growth  now  is  the  fullest  prepara- 
tion for  the  future.  Therefore,  it  is  foUy  to  sacrifice  the  present 
for  the  future,  and  any  subject  that  cannot  be  fairly  compre- 
hended by  the  child  at  the  time  it  is  presented,  should  be  excluded. 

S.  The  children's  interest  has  been  a  third  factor,  closely  re- 
lated to  the  preceding,  and  recognized  as  increasingly  important 
in  recent  years.  On  the  whole,  interest  is  necessary  for  the  same 
reason  as  comprehension,  because  both  are  essential  to  proper  diges- 
tion. But  the  interest  likely  to  be  aroused  by  a  subject  should  not 
be  an  absolute  test  of  its  worth.  Every  kind  of  subject  matter 
should  run  the  gantlet  of  the  first  two  factors  named,  to  wit,  social 
needs  and  the  child's  ability  to  comprehend,  before  being  accepted 
in  the  curriculum.  But  not  so  with  this  third  point.  Indeed,  these 
first  two  standards,  particularly  the  first,  may  be  so  important  as 
to  overrule  the  third  entirely.  This  is  the  only  explanation  of  our 
admission  of  spelling,  writing,  the  multiplication  table,  and  begin- 
ning reading  into  the  curriculmn.  For,  in  spite  of  improved  meth- 
ods, there  is  some  school  work  that  approaches  drudgery  in  nature, 
and  yet  we  propose  to  retain  it  because  it  is  a  social  requirement. 
The  test  of  interest,  therefore,  is  not  absolutely  binding.  We  can 
only  say  that,  in  general,  whatever  does  not  promise  to  excite  an 
intrinsic  interest  has  one  strong  point  scored  against;  and,  unless 
other  reasons  for  its  acceptance  are  particularly  strong,  it  should 
be  rejected. 
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A  fourth  factor  that  has  been  very  influaitial  on  admisnons 
to  the  curriculum  has  been  the  scientiiic  attitude  towards  knowledge. 
According  to  this  idea,  any  fact  is  valuble  because  it  is  a  fact,  and 
should  therefore  be  learned.  Remarks  of  that  kind  are  frequently 
heard  in  nature  study  classes.  It  is  partly  the  love  of  mere  logical 
completeness  that  has  led  to  extensive  classification  in  grammar  and 
in  science,  and  that  insists  on  the  cause  of  the  seasons  in  geography. 
But  this  idea  should  be  utterly  rejected  as  a  standard  of  selection,  on 
the  ground  that  it  has  no  negative  side ;  it  lets  down  the  bars  for 
anything  and  rejects  nothing;  hence,  it  is  non  selective  and  canmot 
guide. 

A  fifth  extremely  influential  factor  has  been  "  the  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  faculties,"  as  the  accepted  aim  of  instruction. 
But  what  topic  would  be  rejected  when  tested  by  relation  to  this 
aim?  Like  the  former,  it  is  a  blanket  excuse  for  anything  and 
everything.  Recall,  for  instance,  how  it  has  favored  the  hard  prob- 
lems,—  the  puzzles. that  puzzled  the  teachers  in  arithmetic,  the 
mere  lists  of  names  in  geography  and  of  dates  in  history.  It  should 
be  utterly  rejected  as  a  standard  of  selection,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  absolutely  non-selective. 

Mental  development  should  be  expected  as  a  very  valuable 
bi-product  brought  about  in  the  course  of  the  accomplishment  of 
pieces  of  work  that  for  other  reasons  deserve  to  be  done.  Only  when 
this  view  is  taken,  and  when  the  above  statement  is  forgotten  as  a 
test  of  subject  matter,  is  there  promise  that  one  of  the  chief  bar- 
riers to  a  sane  curriculum  will  be  removed.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  last  two  points,  when  applied  to  the  high  school  and  the  ocdkge, 
tend  to  knock  the  props  from  tmder  some  prominent  studies,  as 
algebra,  for  instance ;  but  I  for  one,  am  ready  to  go  on  record  as 
opposing  any  subjects  that  owe  their  existence  in  the  curricukmi 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  they  contain  facts,  or  exercise  the  mind. 
Life  is  too  full  of  large  specific  ends  to  be  attained,  to  aUow  time 
for  work  that  has  no  really  tangible  object. 

The  sixth  and  final  factor  that  I  wish  to  discuss  is  the  prev- 
alent conception  of  thoroness.  Thoroness  in  speDing  means  the 
mastery  of  every  word;  thoroness  in  primary  arithmetic  means  a 
knowledge  of  every  possible  combination  of  numbers  within  a  oertais 
limit.  Thoroness  in  beginning  reading,  and  in  writing,  likewise 
means  primarily  ability  to  recognize  or  make  each  word  and  letter. 
In  these  subjects,  on  tiie  whole,  there  is  no  special  organization  of 
matter  called  for ;  the  unit  of  progress  is  <me  small  fact ;  qnestiani 
as  to  what  is  large  and  small,  or  as  to  relative  values,  do  not  fit 
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in,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  neglect  of  any  single  part.  One  roust 
simply  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  work  until  he  reaches  the  end, 
'taking  all  as  he  goes.  Here  the  sum  of  the  details  in  each  study 
xnakes  up  the  whole.  Hence,  in  these  cases,  the  proverbs  hold  that 
^*  thoroness  has  to  do  with  details,"  and  that  ^  trifles  make  per- 
fection." 

Now  it  is  natural  to  want  to  apply  this  conception  of  thoroness 
to  other  branches  of  learning,  thereby  placing  all  the  parts  of  liter- 
ature, history,  nature  study  and  geography  on  the  same  level,  as 
equally  worthy  of  attention.  Then  it  becomes  the  employment  of 
the  teacher  and  pupils  to  "  run  down  facts." 

But  their  task  is  hopeless ;  for  there  are  so  many  possible  things 
to  consider  that  such  studies  as  these  have  practically  no  beginning 
or  end;  they  contain  very  many  large  and  innumerable  small 
thoughts,  many  of  the  largest  being  not  even  in  print,  but  to  be 
read  between  the  lines.  And  thoroness  in  these  means,  first  of  oB, 
judicious  selection,  a  careful  choosing  of  the  more  valuable  ]>arts, 
with  willingness  to  neglect  the  rest.  This  latter  is  the  vital  point 
here.  Thoro  instruction  parallels  good  discipline  in  the  requirement 
that  many  things  be  overlooked.  Until  we  have  learned  to  slight 
and  even  to  omit  outright^  as  well  as  to  lay  special  emphasis  here 
and  there,  we  are  unprepared  to  read  a  book  intelligently ;  and  until 
our  conception  of  thoroness  favors  such  action  freely,  we  lack  one 
of  the  first  elemoits  necessary  for  the  selection  of  a  curriculum, 
particularly  the  major  part  of  it,  the  details.  In  brief,  thoroness 
in  the  treatment  of  most  topics,  means  he  selection  of  the  main 
points,  and  whatever  details  are  necessary  to  support  them,  with 
the  neglect  or  omission  of  whatever  facts  are  comparatively  unneces- 
sary or  irrelevant  to  these  main  issues. 

Of  the  six  standards  for  selection,  that  have  now  been  con- 
sideredf  two  are  rejected  outright  because  they  are  practically  non- 
selective, namely,  truth  for  truth's  sake  and  the  harmonious  devel- 
opment of  all  the  faculties ;  and  one  needs  very  serious  modification, 
the  conception  of  thoroness.  Accordingly,  we  hold  to  the  following 
propositions  in  the  rejection  of  subject  matter: 

(1)  Whatever  cannot  be  shown  to  have  a  plain  relation  to 
some  real  need  of  life,  whether  it  be  aesthetic,  ethical,  or  utilitarian 
in  the  narrower  sense,  must  be  dropped. 

(S)  TVhatever  is  not  reasonably  within  the  child's  compre- 
hension, likewise. 

(S)  Whatever  is  unlikely  to  appeal  to  his  interest;  unless  it 
is  positively  demanded  for  the  first  very  weighty  reason. 
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(4)  Whatever  topics  and  details  are  so  isolated  or  irreLerant 
that  they  fail  to  be  a  part  of  any  series  or  chain  of  ideas,  and 
therefore  fail  to  be  necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  any  large 
point.  This  standard,  however,  not  to  apply  to  the  three  R's  and 
spelling. 

The  practical  application  of  these  standards  will  be  discussed 
next  month. 

It  is  evident,  at  tlie  start,  that  in  spite  of  our  large  number  of 
studies,  not  one  can  be  wholly  omitted.  Reform  does  not  lie  in 
that  direction.  It  is  well  to  call  to  mind,  too,  when  violent  com- 
plaints break  forth  against  our  excessive  number,  that  the  Frendi 
program  for  the  oonmion  school  includes  all  the  branches  that  we 
ordinarily  have,  and  distributed  over  about  as  many  years.  Sub- 
stantially the  same  statement  holds  for  Germany,  for  while  she 
largely  neglects  handwork,  except  sewing  for  girls,  one  of  her  most 
prominent  subjects  is  religion.  And  the  English  code  of  1900, 
for  the  public  elementary  school,  almost  duplicates  the  Grerman  plan, 
with  the  excepticm  that  various  kinds  of  handwork  tend  to  take  the 
place  of  religion.  Judged  by  these  civilized  nations,  therefore, 
we  have  not  yet  gone  mad  in  our  devotion  to  fads. 

Omissions,  then,  must  be  confined  to  particular  topics  and  de- 
tails. Again  the  example  of  the  French  is  suggestive,  for,  eveiy 
second  year  of  their  course,  they  largely  duplicate  the  work  of  the 
preceding  year,  thus  devoting  nearly  one-half  of  all  their  time 
almost  exclusively  to  review,  aside  from  the  abundance  of  review 
provided  while  the  ground  is  being  covered  for  the  first  time. 

(1 )    Let  us  first  apply  these  standards  to  arithmetic. 

The  contents  of  even  the  newer  texts  can  be  scarcely  any 
guide  whatever,  because  commercial  competition  has  made  ihese 
books  almost  encyclopaedias  on  quantitative  facts.  But  on  the 
basis  of  social  custom,  our  first  standard,  the  following  things  — 
very  often  taught  —  may  well  be  omitted : 

Apothecaries*  weight 

Troy  weight. 

Examples  in  longitude  and  time,  excq>t  the  veiy  simplest,  inTot^ 
ing  the  15°  unit,  since  our  Standard  time  makes  others  unnecessary. 

The  furlong  in  linear  measure. 

The  rood  in  square  measure. 

The  dram  and  the  quarter  in  avoirdupois  weight. 

The  surveyor's  table. 

Table  for  folding  of  paper. 

All  problems  in  reduction  ascending  and  descending,  involving 
more  than  two  steps. 

The  G.  C.  D.  as  a  separate  topic,  but  not  practice  in  detectinc 
divIsabiUty  by  «,  S,  5,  and  10. 
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[  All  common  fractions  except  those  of  a  rery  low  denomination 

and  customary  in  business. 

All  work  with  L.  C.  M.  except  the  L.  C.  M.  of  such  very  common 
denominators  as  those  just  mentioned. 

Complex  and  compound  fractions  as  separate  topics. 

Compound  proportion. 

Percentage  as  a  separate  study,  with  its  cases. 

True  discount. 

Most  problems  in  compound  interest,  and  all  in  Annual  Interest 

Problems  in  Partial  Payments,  except  those  of  the  very  simplest 
kind. 

The  same  for  commission  and  brokerage,  for  example,  all  prob- 
lems involving  fractions  of  shares. 

Profit  and  Loss  as  a  special  topic. 

Equation  of  Payments  —  made  unnecessary  by  improved  banking 
facilities. 

Partnership,  made  unnecessary,  in  the  old  sense,  by  stock  com- 
panies. 

Cube  root 

All  algebra,  except  such  simple  use  of  the  equation  as  is  directly 
helpful  in  arithmetic 

In  addition  to  all  these,  arithmetic  may  be  omitted  as  a 
sex>arate  study  thruout  the  first  year  of  school,  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  no  need  of  it,  if  the  number  incidentally  called  for 
in  other  work  is  properly  attended  to. 

(2)  In  Greography  the  following  subject  matter  might 
well  go. 

All  explanation  of  the  anise  of  9$a»on$,  except  the  mere  fact  of 
the  changing  direction  of  the  sun's  rays. 

There  is  no  social  demand  for  such  matter  (except  possibly  teach-- 
ers'  examinations)  and  it  is  beyond  the  grammar  school  pupil's  compre* 
hension,  calling  into  use  our  second  standard. 

The  cause  of  the  tides,  leaving  the  fact  only. 

Quite  probably  one  of  our  two  treatinents  of  Asia,  Africa,  Aiu^ 
traUa,  and  South  AiMrica, 

French  and  German  children  study  their  native  country 
very  thoroly,  and  Europe  fairly  well.  They  attempt  comp«ir- 
atively  little  with  the  remainder  of  the  world.  We  would  be 
unwilling  to  adopt  their  plan.  But  why  could  we  not  have  one 
good  treatment  of  these  four  continents  —  with  more  interesting 
detail  than  we  ordinarily  present  in  either  our  small  or  our  large 
geography,  —  and  then  expect  the  supplementary  reading  to  con- 
tinue this  geographical  knowledge?  It  should  be  remembered  that, 
while  we  have  a  large  amount  of  supplementary  reading,  its  content 
is  not  usually  prescribed.  But  it  should  be.  This  plan  might  save 
one  year  of  geography  work. 

(S)  In  Grammar  the  potential  mood  can  probably  be  omitted, 
and  all  of  the  minor  classifications,  such  as  the  kinds  of  limit- 
ing and  of  qualifying  adjectives,  of  coordinate  and  of  subordinate 
conjunctions,  etc.    This  separate  subject  need  not  then  receive  more 
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than  one  year  of  study,  with  one  period  daily.  So  mudi  for  the 
omission  of  somewhat  definite  topics,  a  very  inadequate  treatment, 
I  must  admit. 

These  suggestions,  if  adopted,  might  lead  to  some  improve- 
ment. But  the  main  remedy  lies  outside  of  them,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  a  changed  conception  of  thoroness.  Thoroness,  as  we  saw,  in- 
volves much  selection^  with  special  emphasis  on  main  issues  and  such 
details  as  are  really  necessary  to  them,  with  corresponding  neglect 
of  other  facts.  But  the  average  scholarly  person  is  disinclined  to 
selection,  involving  omission.  Here  is  the  difficulty  that  confronts 
teachers  when  they  approach  a  modem  curriculum.  Every  one  be- 
lieves in  an  enriched  course  of  study,  with  many  options,  in  aosor- 
dance  with  the  environments  and  abilities  of  children  and  teachers. 
But  the  latter,  being  accustomed  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  take 
everything  as  they  go,  in  spelling,  in  the  multiplication  table,  etc, 
even  to  the  end,  —  often  the  bitter  «id,  —  are  confused  when  they 
come  to  such  studies  as  literature  and  nature  study  that  really 
have  no  wdl  defined  beginning  or  end.  What  can  they  do?  Merely 
begin,  and  go  as  far  as  they  can,  and  then  sigh  over  the  impossible 
task  assigned. 

And  when  finally  one  topic  has  been  chosen  from  among  a 
dozen  suggested,  as  the  crayfish  for  example,  in  Nature  Study, 
note  the  same  tendency  to  go  from  beginning  to  end,  in  this  case, 
from  head  to  tail,  observing  *^  all  that  one  can  find."  I  am  not 
wanting  to  decry  the  average  teachers  here.  These  remarks  apply 
rather  to  our  so-called  best  teachers,  to  those  who  are  really  ez- 
cell^it  in  most  respects. 

In  one  of  our  best  schools,  I  was  recently  presoit  while  a 
second  grade  class  reached  the  conclusion  that  grasshoppers  habit- 
ually lived  in  dry,  sunny  places,  the  children,  when  playing,  having 
seen  them  there.  They  decided  that  the  insect  went  under  boards 
and  rocks  when  it  rained,  and  some  related  how  they  had  fed  some 
captive  grasshoppers  apple  and  water. 

I  saw  a  fifth  grade  write  out  a  description  of  a  dead  red  oak 
leaf,  the  paper  nearest  me  reading  as  follows : 

B$d  Oak  L&af, 

Skc  — 7y,"  long;  4"  widest  part 

Shape,  —  somewhat  oval  —  wiaest  at  top. 

Lolies,  —  alternate;  long  pointed,  10  lobes  on  leaf. 

Indentation,  — 10  indentations,  rounded,  deep,  alternate. 

Petiole,  —  short,  thick,  dark  brown,  midvein  thinner  near  top  of  leaf. 

Veins,  —  alternate^  thin»  not  many. 

Color,  —  dark  brown,  near  mid  vein. 

What  a  mass  of  worthless  matter  in  such  instruction!    Mnch 
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of  it  so  valueless  that  there  is  no  pretense  of  reviewing  it  next  day ; 
it  is  even  unnecessary  for  examinations.  Here  lies  probably  the 
greatest  waste  in  our  instruction.  Where  there  is  no  careful  selec- 
tion of  details,  there  is  only  an  aggregation ;  chaos  rules  there,  and 
despair  is  constant,  because  the  field  can  never  be  covered. 

The  teachers  are  not  satisfied  with  such  haphazard  work,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  bring  about  improvement.  However,  the  difficulty 
lies  not  in  method,  but  in  the  choice  of  matter,  and  I  desire  to  make 
three  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  remedy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  subject  matter  in  those  branches  that 
easily  offer  mere  aggregations  of  facts,  like  history;  geography, 
and  nature  study,  should  be  brought  under  as  few  large  headings 
as  possible,  just  as  a  good  lecturer  is  under  obligations  to  present 
his  thoughts  under  a  very  few  points.  These  headings,  too,  should 
be  so  worded  as  to  be  truly  restrictive.  Chapters  in  history  on 
**  Columbus  *'  or  "  the  early  explorers,'*  and  "  the  settlements ;"  or 
in  geography  on  ^^  the  Western  States,"  do  not  meet  this  require- 
ment; they  admit  a  wide  range  of  fact,  much  of  which  may  be 
practically  valueless.  Suppose,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the 
suggestions  of  some  of  my  friends,  wc  study  in  history  How  the 
Europeans  Found  a  New  World,  How  Spain  Took  Possession  of 
this  New  World,  How  a  Rival  Sprang  Up  in  France,  How  the  Eng- 
lish came  to  be  a  second  Rival,  etc. ;  also,  in  geography.  What  are 
•the  principal  industries  that  have  become  established  in  the  Western 
States,  and  their  cause.  Such  headings,  because  they  are  definite 
problems  and  therefore  restrictive,  would  ensure  extensive  elimina- 
tions of  minor  topics  in  most  of  the  studies. 

In  the  second  place,  those  sub-topics  should  be  selected  in  each 
branch  of  study  that  are  the  best  types  of  large  groups,  and  that 
thus  give  control  of  the  strategic  positions  in  the  field.  In  history, 
for  example,  the  catbses  of  our  wars  might  be  considered  in  detail,  but 
the  study  of  the  wars  themselves  should,  I  believe,  be  reduced  to  a 
very  few  crucial  campaigns  and  battles,  these  being  accepted  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  others.  So  irrigation  about  Salt  Lake  City,  or 
in  Southern  California,  might  be  carefully  studied,  once  for  all,  as 
a  type  of  such  attempts  the  world  over.  There  is  already  a  growing 
conviction  that  strategic  positions,  as  secured  by  types,  should  re- 
ceive the  same  emphasis  in  the  curriculum,  as  strategic  positions 
in  a  physical  way  receive  in  warfare.  As  that  idea  is  applied  fur- 
ther, it  will  make  us  willing  to  omit,  entirely,  many  topics  that  we 
now  include,  and  do  more  intensive  work  on  a  few. 

In  the  third  place,  the  leading  questions  that  need  to  be  an- 
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swered  under  each  type,  or  other  topic,  need  to  be  clearly  conodved 
in  order  to  find  a  basis  for  selection  of  details.  For  instance,  I 
have  an  extension  class  of  76  primary  teachers  —  much  aboTe  tbe 
average  in  ability  —  who  agreed  on  22  little  points  that  they  de- 
sired to  teach  on  the  cat,  as  a  topic  in  Nature  Study.  But  until  the 
principal  questions  that  they  had  to  answer  in  regard  to  the  cat 
were  known,  to  whidi  these  many  facts  might  be  the  answa^s,  tfaeir 
subject  matter  was  absolutely  unorganized,  and  thej  were  unpre- 
pared to  give  the  instruction.  Now  our  main  interest  in  cats  is  as 
pets,  and  if  we  set  out  to  learn  (1)  to  what  extent  cats  can  provide 
for  themselves,  and  therefore  (2)  to  what  extent,  and  how,  we 
should  take  care  of  them  as  our  pets,  we  shall  cover  all  that  is  ne 
cessary  about  them.  And  when  we  desire  only  the  answers  to  these 
problems,  we  Aire  given  a  standard  that  allows  the  omission  of  the 
number  of  teeth,  the  color  of  the  hair,  the  length  of  the  tail,  and 
forty  other  facts  that  might  consume  time ;  in  short,  that  lets  us 
know  when  we  are  done  with  the  cat.  So,  if  we  set  out  to  find  out 
how  grasshoppers  sometimes  prove  injurious  to  man,  and  what 
means  may  be  used  to  destroy  them,  we  must  discuss  the  food  of 
the  insect,  his  voracious  appetite,  his  means  of  locomotion  and 
quickness,  his  enemies,  including  parasites,  his  protection  by  mim- 
icry, and  his  stages  of  development;  but  we  shall  have  no  time  to 
consider  whether  or  not  he  knows  enough  to  go  under  cover  when  it 
rains,  provided  he  can  find  cover,  or  the  fact  that  he  can  eat  apples, 
since  he  will  never  get  many  apples  to  eat  anyway. 

Similarly,  in  geography,  if  we  set  out  to  learn  what  are  tbe 
main  industries  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  Western  States,  with 
the  causes,  we  shall  need  to  consider  the  dimate  and  topography, 
as  the  principal  key  to  the  situation,  and  then  the  mining,  liunbci^ 
ing,  agriculture,  manufacturing,  trade  and  manufacturing  centers, 
etc.,  but  we  shall  have  no  excuse  for  botmdmg  all  the  states,  learn- 
ing each  capital  and  locating  various  capes,  small  tcwns^  insigni- 
ficant mountains,  etc.  Above  all,  we  shall  be  unwilling  to  drop  into 
the  state-treatment  of  our  theme,  which  means  a  mere  aggregation 
of  facts,  dry  enough  to  cause  a  healthy  child  to  long  to  play  hookey, 
not  for  the  pleasures  anticipated,  but  for  the  pains  escaped. 

These  three  recommendations  together  call  for  such  an  organ- 
ization of  subject  matter  as  has  thus  far  been  scarcely  attempted. 
The  thoroness  customary  —  and  probably  justified  —  in  the  three 
R's  and  spelling,  ignored  unity  of  arrangement  entirely;  indeed, 
was  independent  of  it.  But  the  thoroness  proper  to  other  studies 
presupposes  organization,  and  is  based  upon  it.    This  kind  of  thoro- 
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ness  requires  that  much  attention  be  directed  to  relative  values  or 
perspective,  and  to  sequence,  just  as  in  a  story. 

And  such  organization  must  be  planned  from  the  learner's 
point  of  view.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  the  content  of  studies 
has  been  determined  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  so  far  as  there 
was  a  point  of  view,  and  the  love  of  **  truth  for  truth's  sake  "  has 
been  so  marked  that  one  fact  has  seemed  nearly  as  good  as  another ; 
hence  the  curriculum  of  the  common  school  reveals  little  selection 
or  pedagogical  arrangement.  Studies,  like  geography  and  nature 
study,  are  little  more  tlian  conglomerate  masses  of  fact,  showing 
our  educational  development  to  be  still  in  the  barbarous  stage. 
Studies  in  the  high  school  and  college  are  little  better.  History,  for 
example,  is  no  better  organized  there  than  in  the  grades,  and  prob- 
ably not  so  well.  To  be  sure,  in  some  subjects,  there  is  a  more 
highly  developed  classification,  but  it  is  not  the  classification 
most  appropriate  to  the  learning  mind,  because  the  scientist's  point 
of  view  is  not  that  of  the  learner's ;  it  is  rather  that  of  the  philoso- 
pher, who  has  digested  his  field  and  then  arranges  it  logically,  not 
psychologically. 

The  extent  to  which  pedagogical  organization  of  most  studies 
is  lacking  is  most  clearly  revealed  by  turning  to  literature,  the  only 
branch  that  is  not  an  offender  in  this  direction.  Literature  shows 
a  few  large  thoughts  supported  by  inniunerable  details;  but  the 
latter  are  so  subordinated  to  the  former  that  the  outline  of  the  whole 
is  simple,  and  relative  values  are  apparent.  Also  the  sequence  from 
fact  to  fact  is  so  close,  that  reproduction  from  memory  is  easy. 
Here  is  the  ideal.  The  problem  is,  Shall  other  studies,  likewise  con- 
taining an  abundance  of  rich  thought,  aim  at  similar  organization ; 
shall  they  approach  a  narrative  form,  thus  providing  an  easy  per- 
spective, and  eliminating  all  detail  that  is  irrelevant  or  that  fails  to 
fall  into  line?  If  literature  were  accepted  as  a  standard  for  other 
studies,  as  to  selection  and  arrangement  of  matter,  and  if  intelli- 
gence were  shown  in  the  attempt  to  attain  this  standard,  we  should 
omit  much  of  what  we  now  teach,  and  complaints  against  over- 
crowding would  be  fewer. 

Reform  in  the  main  is  not  to  be  effected  by  lopping  off  here  and 
there,  but  by  changing  the  present  aggregation  of  ideas  in  each 
study  to  an  organized  body  of  thought.  But  we  must  honestly 
agree  to  be  willing  to  omit  many  things,  even  thothey  have  long 
been  held  sacred.  All  of  us  have  been  radicals  for  some  years  in  ad- 
mitting new  things.  Let  us  now  apply  the  same  spirit  to  the  omissions. 

Fkank  M.  MgMukkt. 
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History  of  Education 


Rcrbcit  8penccr. 

|Y  the  death  of  Herbert  Spencer  the  world  lost  the  most 
celebrated  among  contemporary  philosopherB.  Hidden  in 
a  retreat  that  he  might  give  himself  wholly  to  the  search 
for  speculative  truth,  his  work  had  a  tremendous  inflnence 
on  the  public  opinion  of  the  age.  It  was  felt  not  only  io 
Great  Britain,  but  in  foreign  countries  as  well,  especially  in  France 
and  the  United  States. 

Spencer  comprehended  in  his  **  System  of  Synthetic  Philoso- 
phy," the  cycle  of  modem  knowledge.  He  showed  the  principles 
of  his  system  in  "  First  Principles,"  and  he  applied  them  successivelj 
to  all  the  branches  of  science,  except  mathematics,  in  the  ^  Prindplo 
of  Biology,"  "Principles  of  Psychology,"  "Principles  of  Soci- 
ology," and  "  Principles  of  Ethics."  The  titles  themselves  give  aa 
idea  of  Spencer's  immense  work,  a  task  which  was  easy  for  the  old 
philosophers,  when  science  was  young,  but  which  with  the  rajnd 
extension  of  science  in  all  directions  has  become  more  and  more 
difficult.  The  task  of  giving  a  faithful  abstract  of  the  great  mass 
of  thought  in  Spencer's  works  would  be  difficult  and  to  a  d^ree 
worthless.  Systems  of  philosophy  are  of  but  short  duration.  Tbit 
of  Spencer  has  already  grown  old,  but  it  has  some  elements  that 
will  Uve.  The  original  ideas  that  have  given  it  birth  will  survive 
and  will  reappear  continually  in  newly  organized  systeoos  of 
thought. 

The  first  great  idea  in  Spencer's  system  was  that  of  evolution. 
The  idea  of  progress,  the  historic  progress  of  humanity  which  with 
certain  ups  and  downs  goes  on  indefinitely,  dominated  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  leading  thought 
of  the  world  from  Condorcet  to  Hegel,  to  Buckle,  to  Comte.  Its 
poet  was  Victor  Hugo.  In  the  second  half  of  the  century,  as  a 
result  of  the  development  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  the 
idea  of  progress  gave  way  to  the  idea  of  evolution. 

Evolution  is  a  slow  and  continued  growth,  like  that  of  a  child's 
body,  a  development  of  the  parts  of  one  whole,  parts  which  become 
more  and  more  specialized  and  distinct,  while  at  the  same  time  theii 
likenesses  increase  and  are  more  strongly  united.  In  the  language 
of  Spencer,  they  differentiate  themselves  and  they  integrate  them 
selves ;  that  is  to  say,  in  becoming  unlike  they  aire  the  more  closelj 
bound  together.     In  our  modem  society  the  efi^ects  of  the  divisioi 
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of  labor  illustrate  this  idea.  Laborers,  farmers,  inventors,  soldiers 
and  doctors  are  necessary,  for  each  operation  of  each  industry 
specialists  are  needed,  thirty  workers  are  necessary  to  make  a  cart 
wheel.  The  obvious  effect  is  that  the  individucds  are  more  and  more 
unlike  and  for  this  very  reason  all  the  more  dependent  upon  each 
other.    That  is  one  of  tibe  characteristics  of  social  evolution. 

The  idea  of  progress  is  ethical  and  benevolent;  the  idea  of 
evolution  is  physical  and  scientific.  Progress  is  the  onward  move- 
ment of  the  human  race,  partly  conscious  and  voluntary,  toward 
an  end  which  we  naturally  conceive  of  as  a  higher  degree  of  happi- 
ness, knowledge  and  civilization.  Evolution  is  a  natural  phenome- 
non, the  result  of  blind  and  physical  causes,  a  fatal  change  which 
has  no  end  except  to  introduce  more  diversity  and  symmetry  pre- 
paratory to  a  final  state  of  equilibrium.  This  equilibrium  itself 
will  not  continue  long,  for  it  wiD  yield  to  the  law  of  perpetual 
change,  and  instead  of  a  long  period  of  evolution  there  will  be  an 
equally  long  period  of  dissolution. 

The  idea  of  evolution  is  absolutely  opposed  to  that  of  creation. 
When  we  begin  to  reflect  on  the  causes  of  natutal  objects,  when 
we  ask,  for  example,  how  the  earth  was  covered  at  a  gtven  movement 
with  living  beings,  with  these  great  organisms  of  so  delicate  a  con- 
struction that  all  our  science  fails  to  penetrate  their  complexity,  the 
first  hypothesis  whidi  pres^its  itself  is  that  of  a  Creator  who  with 
powerful  hands  fashioned  each  species.  Science  begins  by  distin- 
guishing in  each  class,  in  each  family  of  objects,  a  countless  number 
of  nearly  related  species.  It  finds  in  the  earth  the  remains  of 
extinct  species  representing  intermediary  forms  between  living 
species.  It  recognizes  in  the  organs  of  the  simplest  creatures,  the 
outlines  of  the  more  perfect  organs  of  higher  creatures.  Briefly, 
it  sees  a  process  of  evolution  by  transformation  of  species  and  in- 
dividuals, where  others  speak  of  separate  acts  of  creation. 

The  idea  of  evolution  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  revolution. 
If  the  elements  of  everything,  whether  the  organs  of  living  bodies 
or  social  institutions,  change  only  by  unnoticeable  degrees,  a  com- 
plete revolution  is  impossible,  superficial  and  deceitful,  appearances 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  In  18S1  Cuvier  wrote  his  2>w- 
cours  9ur  les  Revolutions  du  Globe.  Nine  years  later  Lyell's 
**  Principles  of  Greology  '*  began  to  appear.  Lyell  overturned 
Cuvier's  hypothesis  by  explaining  the  great  changes  of  the  earth's 
surface  by  the  slow  and  prolonged  action  of  causes  still  to  be  found 
at  work.  In  the  same  way  Tocqueville  showed  that  in  the  French 
revolution  of  1789  some  of  the  institutions  of  the  Old  Regime 
survived. 
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To  Spencer  belongs  the  distinction  of  representing  most  fnllj 
the  philosophy  of  evolution.  At  an  early  age  he  grasped  Lydl's 
principles.  He  accepted  boldly  the  ideas  of  Lamarck,  the  Frenck 
predecessor  of  Darwin.  He  soon  decided  to  apply  the  principle  of 
evolution,  so  fertile  in  results  in  physical  science,  to  the  science  of 
the  mind.  Up  to  that  time  the  philosophers,  both  idealists  and 
metaphysicians,  who  had  tried  to  make  out  the  anatomy  or  physi- 
ology of  the  human  brain,  from  Locke  to  Mill,  from  Descartes  to 
Kant,  had  considered  only  a  single  mind,  the  mind  of  mankind  in 
general.  They  had  tried  to  explain  the  knowledge  which  we  acquire 
by  the  accumulation  of  the  facts  of  experience  rather  ilian  by  the 
development  of  certain  innate  ideas.  AU  agreed  that  individual 
consciousness  produced  within  itself  alone  all  its  ideas,  whether  it 
received  them  from  without  or  drew  them  from  within.  Spencer 
inquired  whether  the  consciousness  did  not  receive  them  from  former 
generations  as  a  sort  of  inheritance.  He  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
acquisitions  of  thought  imprint  themselves  and  fix  themselves  little 
by  little  in  the  brain,  and  that,  transformed  into  instincts,  thej 
transmit  themselves  from  generation  to  generation  with  the  oth^ 
peculiarities  of  the  organic  structure.  Thus  there  is  a  heredity  of 
mind,  as  well  as  of  body.  The  mind  of  the  child,  in  its  formative 
period,  passes  thru  all  the  phases  of  thought  of  the  primitive  man, 
as  fetishism,  anthropomorphism,  etc.  But  in  the  end,  the  diild 
manifests  the  intellectual  faculties  of  a  man  of  our  own  age,  so  that 
he  is  capable  of  understanding,  after  some  years  of  study,  all  the 
sciences  which  have  required  centuries  of  research  and  work  for 
their  ancestors  to  grasp. 

As  the  human  mind  itself  is  changed  in  the  general  evolution, 
there  is  so  much  more  reason  to  believe  that  our  sciences,  moral  be- 
liefs, ideals  of  beauty  must  be  changing  constantly,  without  our 
being  able  to  stop  the  progress  and  to  fix  them  at  the  point  where 
our  individual  thought  is  arrested.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  are 
assured  that  by  a  happy  necessity,  fashioned  by  nature,  they  will 
adjust  themselves  better  and  better  to  the  reality,  and  will  reproduce 
from  it,  scientifically,  a  more  and  more  complete  image. 

Is  this  idea  of  evolution  true?  Spencer  placed  it  at  the  heart 
of  his  system,  developed  it  in  every  way.  We  cannot  think  without 
some  compassion  that  the  idea  of  evolution  itself  is  doomed  to  the 
same  fate  which  it  announces,  and  must  submit  itself  to  the  same 
law  of  instability,  without  exception  and  without  limits,  which  it 
decrees  for  all  things.  Already,  in  the  domain  of  natural  history, 
from  which  the  idea  of  evolution  came,  the  hypothesis  of  transforma- 
tion is  no  longer  understood  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Darwin 
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ix>ok  it  forty  years  ago.  The  idea  of  evolution  is  not  weakened 
thereby,  but  it  loses  the  absolute  character  of  a  first  principle  which 
suffices  to  explain  everything.  Other  laws  reveal  themselves  in 
nature's  handiwork  contrary  to  those  which  appeared  to  be  true 
ipvhen  Spencer  built  up  as  his  synthesis,  the  ruling  scientific  formulas, 
the  law  of  heredity  in  biology  and  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
'energy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  resources  of  nature  are  infinite, 
and  we  shall  never  be  able  to  penetrate  them. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  Spencer's  system,  which  is 
the  principle  of  the  "  Unknowable."  Human  science  is  always 
incomplete,  as  we  have  just  seen,  not  only  because  it  is  surrounded 
by  ignorance,  but  because  it  contains  within  itself  its  own  limita- 
tions. To  explain  a  fact  scientifically,  is  simply  to  bring  forward 
A  more  general  fact  which  requires  a  new  explanation,  and  so  on 
without  end.  As  a  result  science  only  puts  off  the  mystery,  but 
cannot  suppress  it. 

A  third  idea  in  Spencer's  system  of  philosophy  is  that  of  the 
parallelism  between  the  facts  of  consciousness  and  the  phenomena 
of  the  physical  organisms.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
the  highest  powers  of  the  human  intellect,  as  those  which  charac- 
terize the  poet  or  man  of  genius,  have  come,  thru  a  tremendously 
long  series  of  successive  transformations,  from  elementary  sensa- 
tions which  in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  accompany  the  nervous 
reaction.  But  there  has  not  been  nor  can  there  be  any  connection 
between  the  action  of  a  nerve  or  of  a  cell  and  the  state  of  conscious- 
ness which  is  joined  there.  Mind  and  matter  are  two  correlative 
things,  but  they  are  distinct  from  the  "  highest  Force,"  the  "  un- 
knowable" principle.  The  mind  is  an  original  thing.  The  ma- 
terialistic thesis  which  wishes  to  see  in  it  any  materialistic  properties 
is  unintelligible. 

The  fourth  idea  of  Spencer's  system  is  the  sociological  idea; 
the  idea  that  the  individual  ought  to  be  studied  as  related  to  society, 
if  one  wishes  to  explain  his  ideas,  beliefs,  and  moral  conscience.  As 
each  cell  of  the  living  body  draws  up  nourishment  from  the  blood 
which  covers  it,  so  the  individual  gathers  all  the  material  for  his 
intellectual  and  moral  life  from  the  social  body  surrounding  it. 
The  child  learns  to  spell  the  language  of  his  people  and  the  national 
spirit  which  is  contconed  in  it  insinuates  itself  into  him,  and  forms 
his  mind.  And  then  he  does  not  stop  imitating  the  acts  and  repeat- 
ing the  words  of  those  about  him.  Long  before  he  can  think  for 
himself,  if  he  becomes  capable  of  that,  he  is  an  echo  of  the  voice  of 
the  people,  an  expression  of  the  collective  thought  common  among 
men  of  his  time  and  country.    Thus  it  becomes  proper  to  study  all 
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the  moral  sciences,  politics,  political  economy,  ethics  itself,  in  the 
light  of  social  science.  So  it  becomes  necessary  to  substitute  histny 
for  the  idealistic  and  abstract  synthesis.  Spencer  has  oontributed 
greatly  to  the  broad  views  which  are  to-day  scattered  broadcast  as 
the  result  of  study  from  these  ideas.  But  here  he  was  a  disciple  of 
the  French  philosopher  Comte. 

Nevertheless  Spencer  was  considerably  separated  f  rcHn  Comte  in 
his  practical  conclusions.  While  Comte,  following  a  dream  of  social 
organization,  denied  the  rights  of  the  individual,  Spencer,  who  had 
breathed  in  his  youth  the  radical  ideas  of  Bentham  and  his  school, 
remained  attached  to  the  principle  of  freedom.  He  never  ceased 
to  protest  against  the  extension  of  the  attributes  of  the  state  as 
in  the  matter  of  regulating  hours  of  work  and  supplying  schools. 
It  almost  seems  that  Spencer  did  not  understand  the  principle  wbid 
justifies  the  state  in  intervening  in  such  matters;  tiie  idea  of  the 
elective  liberty  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

spencee's  educational  thoughts. 

Spencer's  ideas  on  education  have  entered  deeply  into  scfaod 
life.  They  were  inspired  by  the  principles  of  his  philosophy.  The 
highest  law  of  intellectual  education  which  is  to  follow  all  brancbes 
of  instruction,  the  spontaneous  development  of  the  faculties  of  the 
child,  is  simply  the  conclusion  of  his  theory  of  knowledge.  This 
asserts,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  past 
generations  is  as  if  folded  away  in  the  recesses  of  the  brain,  so  thai 
it  is  sufficient  that  one  give  to  the  tender  brain  the  opportunity  of 
opening  and  unfolding  itself  to  render  the  knowledge  a  present 
reality.  The  highest  law  of  moral  education,  which  is  to  abandon 
the  child  to  the  natural  consequences  of  his  actions,  so  that  he 
acquires  most  quickly,  but  always  by  himself,  the  experience  of  good 
or  evil,  is  a  consequence  of  the  same  principles,  and  also  an  applica- 
tion of  his  ideas  on  ethics  as  well. 

At  first  glance  nothing  resembles  the  pedagogy  of  Spencer  so 
much  as  that  of  Rousseau ;  one  might  think  that  Rousseau  was  a 
disciple  of  Spencer,  or  rather  that  Spencer,  like  all  the  educators 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  belonged  to  the  school  of  Rousseau.  Bat 
when  the  two  men  are  examined  more  closely,  their  difi^erences  ap- 
pear. Their  pedagogical  ideas  would  raise  two  different  sorts  of 
men.  Rousseau's  pupil  would  be  a  man  who  would  protest  against 
the  vices  of  the  state,  and  would  resist  the  general  enthusiasms  and 
movements  of  national  life.  Spencer  would  instruct  a  boy  so  that 
he  could  adapt  himself  to  all  times  and  conditions. 

What  wiD  remain  of  Spencer's  attempt  to  write  the  sum  of  the 
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knowledge  of  the  nineteenth  century?  Will  posterity  give  Spencer 
a  place  among  the  great  philosophers  like  Aristotle,  Descartes, 
Kant,  or  a  little  lower,  with  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Gomte?  The 
first  view  is  the  common  impression,  but  we  are  too  near  the  man  to 
judge  at  present.  A.  Darlu  in  Revue  Pedagogique. 

Hn  66timate  of  Derbert  8pciicen 

HI}£  death  of  Herbert  Spencer  has  stirred  varied  memories 
in  a  number  of  men  and  women  now  in  middle  life.  Most 
of  the  people  in  England  and  America  —  and  probably 
all  the  people  in  Russia  —  who  were  perplexed  by  the 
great  intellectual  and  social  problems  of  the  day  in  the 
latter  'Sixties  or  earlier  'Seventies,  have  had  a  Spencerian  phase 
of  thought  —  followed  not  infrequently  by  a  period  of  reaction, 
ending,  as  the  philosophic  fire  burnt  itself  out,  in  complete  indif- 
ference. Spencer  came  at  an  epoch-making  crisis,  and  made  an 
epoch  himself.  He  became  fully  known  to  the  reading  public  just 
at  that  critical  time  when  the  old  Utilitarianism  and  Assodation- 
ism,  more  or  less  transformed  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  had  reached 
their  limit  of  service,  and  when  new  conceptions  were  fast  remodel- 
ling science  and  making  a  new  metaphysic  of  nature  imperative. 
Spencer  was  one  of  the  torch-bearers  of  those  new  conceptions,  the 
leader  of  that  typicaUy  English  thought,  which  comes  down  from 
Locke  and  Hume,  away  from  a  narrow  and  atomic  phenomenalism 
to  something  more  objective  and  obviously  real. 

It  was  Spencer  who,  by  a  combination  of  the  views  of  the 
contending  parties  in  the  famous  controversy  between  MiU  and 
Hamilton,  restored  to  the  ordinary  philosophic  student  that  belief 
in  a  substratum  behind  the  organized  world  of  phenomena  which 
it  is  so  easy  to  demolish  and  so  difficult  to  dispense  with.  It  was 
he  who,  by  developing  the  results  attained  by  Von  Baer  and  by 
Helmholtz,  supplied  biology  and  psychology  respectively  with  a 
new  set  of  regulative  ideas,  and  who  put  into  philosophic  language 
those  conceptions  the  establishment  of  which  we  mainly  owe  to 
Darwin,  but  which  Darwin  alone  could  not  have  translated  into 
any  philosophic  phraseology. 

As  to  theological  thought,  it  is  beyond  our  scope  or  power 
to  examine  his  influence.  His  Unknowable  is  at  least  more  in 
conformity  with  current  religious  ideas  than  either  the  early  scepti- 
cism or  the  later  positivism  of  Hume,  or  than  that  terribly  dreary 
collectivism  of  real  and  rational  which  was  made  in  Grermany,  and 
is  even  less  intelligible  when  expounded  in  English  than  in  its 
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natiye  tongue.  His  philoBophy  began,  of  course,  as  heresy;  but 
pqpular  theological  thought  seems  to  have  assimilated  some  of  its 
idots,  and  still  more  of  its  terminology,  with  quite  surprising  suc- 
cess ;  so  that,  to  many  mnrthy  people,  ^  enyironment "  is  as  com- 
f  orting  a  term  as  the  traditional  Mesopotamia. 

In  political  thought  he  has  traveled  far,  and  yet  has  found 
himself  in  some  degree  left  bdiind.  By  the  unmetaphysical  irorid 
he  is  probably  regarded  only  as  the  unannpromising  individualiBt 
who  has  parted  company  with  all  actiye  political  forces,  and 
preaches  in  the  desert  to  a  select  congregation  from  the  liberty 
and  property  defence  league.  But  in  this  world,  which  not  even 
his  synthetic  i^osophy  has  adequately  synthesized,  a  phOoso- 
pher  must  be  judged  by  his  ideas  rathtf  thsA  by  his  deductions  or 
by  the  minor  details  in  their  apjdicatkm.  Otberwise  the  greatest 
names  in  the  history  of  philosofdiy  would  fare  badly  —  not  least 
Aristotle  and  Plato. 

It  seems  ungenerom  at  sudi  a  time  to  mention  the  minor  de- 
fects, most  yinble  in  the  philosof^ier's  later  and  more  detailed 
works,  and  most  conspicuous  to  the  younger  genaration.  Time, 
and  perhaps  increasing  knowledge,  have  dimmed  for  most  of  us 
the  halo  which  once  surrounded  the  prophet  of  evolution.  We  see 
the  conclusions  discrepant  with  our  own  beliefs  or  ezperioices,  the 
small  flaws  in  the  details,  still  more  in  the  means  adopted  to  verify 
them;  while  some  of  the  leading  ideas  have  passed  so  oompletdy 
into  our  intellectual  life  that  we  cannot  recognize  their  source  — 
still  less  realize  that  people  forty  years  ago  had  not  got  them  all- 
Spencer's  Unknowable  was  discovered,  at  a  very  early  date, 
to  involve  contradictions  —  which,  however,  is  the  way  with  ulti- 
mate ideas. 

Psychologists  have  gone  off  into  laboratories,  and,  instead 
of  writing  chapters  on  the  associability  of  feelings,  they  make 
interesting  and  amusing  experiments  with  ingenious  machines  on 
their  own  ^'  reaction-time."  Sociologists  and  anthropologists,  like 
philologists,  have  got  beyond  the  stage  of  sweeping  generalization 
into  the  humbler,  but  usually  more  advanced,  stage  of  collecting 
facts.  Students  of  history  and  of  scientific  method  dip  into  the 
great  tables  in  Spencer's  "  Descriptive  Sociology,"  or  into  the  works 
based  on  them,  and  find  there  much  which  they  do  not  know  at  all, 
and  some  things  which  they  know  to  be  conspicuously  wrong.  If 
they  cannot  trust  Spencer  or  his  secretary  on  ancient  Rome  or 
mediasval  England,  they  withhold  their  credence  as  to  the  Bodos 
and  Lepchas,  about  whom,  after  all,  we  know  a  good  deal  less. 

We  only  mention  a  few  defects  to  point  out  their  relative  un- 
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importance.  The  merit  of  a  philosophy  is  not  in  its  deductions, 
nor  will  it  be  till  a  philosophy  arises  which  is  at  once  true  and  com- 
plete. The  philosopher  suppUes  his  contemporaries  with  regula- 
tive ideas  for  their  science;  and  he  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
philosophers  which  progresses  towards  an  ever  more  adequate 
theory  of  things.    What,  then,  has  Spencer  given  us? 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  said,  he  helped  the  English- 
speaking  world  to  a  new  realism  —  a  transfigured  realism,  to  which, 
in  spite  of  all  more  comprehensive  resolutions,  mankind  will  again 
and  again  return.  Of  still  greater  importance  is  his  insistence  on 
the  world  as  a  process,  a  continuance  —  a  notion  which  we  can 
only  estimate  at  its  true  value  if  we  think  of  the  theories  of  eternally 
separate  species  and  catastrophic  cataclysms,  that  dominate 
natural  science  fifty  years  ago.  The  refutation  of  these  doctrines 
is  the  work  of  others,  but  it  is  Spencer  who  has  enforced  the  refuta- 
tion upon  us.  He  it  is,  too,  to  whom  we  really  owe  our  acceptance 
of  another  truth  —  that  correspondence  of  life  and  mind,  of  nerve- 
changes  and  mental  changes,  wbidi  is  the  basis  of  modem  psy- 
chology, and  which  was  all  but  ignored  and  often  denied  fifty 
years  ago.  Finally,  no  philosopher  of  our  time  has  done  more  to 
make  the  world  understand  that  morality,  apart  from  all  social  or 
supernatural  sanctions,  is  rooted  in  the  nature  of  thing^. 

Of  Spencer's  political  thought  we  have  left  ourselves  no  space 
to  speak.  We  may  think  that  he  has  neglected  even  those  meas- 
ures of  indirect  protection  to  the  worker  that  are  implied  in  his  own 
conception  of  justice.  We  may  regret  that,  having  grasped  the 
unity  of  the  universe,  he  has  done  nothing  with  ^*the  general 
mind  "  and  its  expression  in  the  State. 

Spencer's  earlier  works  are  his  true  monument.  But  we  have 
absorbed  the  best  of  their  contents  and  reject  the  rest.  Perhaps 
under  the  circumstances,  and  for  the  non-philosophic  world,  a  more 
visible  presentation  may  be  wanted  to  keep  his  memory  alive.  — 

From  The  Speaker, 


I  have  talien  your  various  papers  for  many  years,  and  they  have 
been  one  of  my  richest  sources  of  help  and  pleasure.  Especially 
has  Educational  Foundations  helped  me  this  year.  I  have  been 
thru  a  confilict  with  an  old-fogy  board  of  education,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  knew  only  the  three  R^s,  and  those  imperfectly. 
Thanks  to  your  good  publications,  I  have  too  high  an  ideal  of 
teaching  to  become  a  machine,  as  they  wished  me  to. 

New  Jersey.  E.  F.  Way. 
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Educational  Classics. 

6xtract9  from  fkrhtrt  Qptnur^s  Gesay  on 
education*  XL 

DIEECT    SEL7-FRE8EKVATION. 

As  vigorous  health  and  its  accompanying  high  spirits  are 
larger  elements  of  happiness  than  any  other  things  whatev^,  the 
teaching  how  to  maintain  them  is  a  teaching  that  yields  in  moment 
to  no  other  whatever.  Therefore  we  assert  that  such  a  course  of 
physiology  as  is  needful  for  the  comprehension  of  its  general  truths, 
and  their  bearings  on  daily  conduct,  is  an  all-essential  part  of  a 
rational  education. 

D7DIRECT   SELF-PEESEKVATION. 

We  need  not  insist  on  the  value  of  that  knowledge  whidi  aids 
indirect  self -preservation  by  facilitating  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood 
This  is  admitted  by  all;  and  indeed  by  the  mass  is  perhaps  too  ex- 
clusively regarded  as  the  end  of  education.  But  while  every  one  u 
ready  to  endorse  the  abstract  proposition  that  instruction  fitting 
youths  for  the  business  of  life  is  of  high  importance,  or  even  to  con- 
sider it  of  supreme  importance,  yet  scarcely  any  inquire  what  in- 
structions will  so  fit  them.  It  is  true  that  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  are  taught  with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  uses; 
but  when  we  have  said  this  we  have  said  nearly  all.  While  the  great 
bulk  of  what  else  is  acquired  has  no  bearing  on  the  industrial  ac- 
tivities, an  immensity  of  information  that  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  industrial  activities  is  entirely  passed  over. 

To  all  such  as  are  occupied  in  the  production,  exchange,  or 
distribution  of  commodities,  acquaintance  with  science  in  some  of  its 
departments  is  of  fundamental  importance.  Whoever  is  immediately 
or  remotely  implicated  in  any  form  of  industry  (and  few  are  not) 
has  a  direct  interest  in  understanding  something  of  the  mathemati- 
cal, physical,  and  chemical  properties  of  things ;  perhaps,  also,  has 
a  direct  interest  in  biology ;  and  certainly  has  in  sociology.  Whether 
he  does  or  does  not  succeed  well  in  that  indirect  sdf^^preservation 
which  we  call  getting  a  good  livelihood,  depends  in  a  great  degree 
on  his  knowledge  of  one  or  more  of  these  sciences ;  not,  it  may  be,  a 
rational  knowledge ;  but  still  a  knowledge,  tho  empirical.  For  what 
we  call  learning  a  business  really  implies  learning  the  science  in- 
volved in  it ;  tho  not  perhaps  under  the  name  of  science.  And  hence 
a  grounding  in  science  is  of  great  importance. 

THE  BEARING  OF  OFFSPBINO. 

Is  it  not  an  astonishing  fact,  that  tho  on  the  treatmait  of  off- 
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spring  depend  their  lives  or  deaths,  and  their  moral  welfare  or  ruin, 
yet  not  one  word  of  instruction  on  the  treatment  of  offspring  is  ever 
given  to  those  who  will  hereafter  be  parents?  Is  it  not  monstrous 
that  the  fate  of  a  new  generation  should  be  left  to  the  chances  of 
unreasoning  custom,  impulse,  fancy? 

For  regulating  the  third  great  division  of  human  activities, 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  is  the  one  thing  needful.  Some 
acquaintance  with  the  first  principles  of  physiology  and  the  ele- 
mentary truths  of  psychology  is  indispensable  for  the  right  bring- 
ing up  of  children. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

What  knowledge  best  fits  a  man  for  the  discharge  of  the  func- 
tions of  citizenship  ?  That  which  it  concerns  us  to  know,  first  of  all, 
is  the  natural  history  of  society.  We  want  all  the  facts  which  help 
us  to  understand  how  a  nation  has  grown  and  organized  itself. 
Such  alone  is  the  kind  of  information  respecting  past  times,  which 
can  be  of  service  to  the  citizen  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct. 
The  only  history  that  is  of  practical  value  is  what  may  be  called 
descriptive  sociology.  But,  even  supposing  an  adequate  stock  of 
this  truly  valuable  historical  knowledge  has  been  acquired,  it  is  of 
comparatively  little  use  without  the  key.  And  the  key  is  to  be  found 
only  in  science.  Without  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  truths 
of  biology  and  psychology,  rational  interpretation  of  social  phe- 
nomena is  impossible.  Only  in  proportion  as  men  obtain  a  certain 
rude,  empirical  knowledge  of  human  nature  are  they  enabled  to 
understand  even  the  simplest  facts  of  social  life:  as,  for  instance, 
the  relation  between  supply  and  demand.  And  if  not  even  the  most 
elementary  truths  of  sociology  can  be  reached  until  some  knowledge 
is  obtained  of  how  men  generally  think,  feel,  and  act  under  given 
circumstances,  then  it  is  manifest  that  there  can  be  nothing  like  a 
wide  comprehension  of  sociology,  unless  thru  a  competent  knowl- 
edge of  man  in  all  his  faculties,  bodily  and  mental.  Hence  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  biology  and  psychology  are  indispensable  as 
interpreters  of  sociology.  In  other  words,  we  see  more  simply:  All 
social  phenomena  are  phenomena  of  life — are  the  most  complex 
manifestations  of  life — are  ultimately  dependent  on  the  laws  of  life 
— and  can  be  understood  only  when  the  laws  of  life  are  understood. 
Thus  then,  we  see  that  for  the  regulation  of  this  fourth  division  of 
human  activities  we  are,  as  before,  dependent  on  science. 

KEFINEMEKTS. 

Far  from  thinking  that  the  training  and  gratification  of  the 
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tastes  are  unimportant,  we  believe  the  time  will  ocmie  when  thej  wiD 
occupy  a  much  larger  share  of  human  life  than  now.  When  the 
forces  of  nature  have  been  f uUy  conquered  to  man's  use ;  when  the 
means  of  production  have  been  brought  to  perfection ;  when  labor 
has  been  eoMiomixed  to  the  highest  degree ;  when  education  has  been 
so  systematised  that  a  preparatimi  for  the  more  essential  activities 
may  be  made  with  comparative  rapidity;  and  when,  consequently, 
there  is  a  great  increase  of  spare  tune,  then  will  the  poetry  both  of 
art  and  nature  rightly  fill  a  large  space  in  the  minds  of  all. 

But  it  is  <»e  thmg  to  admit  that  aesthetic  culture  is  in  a  hi^ 
degree  conducive  to  human  happiness,  and  another  thing  to  admit 
that  it  is  a  fundamental  requisite  to  human  happiness.  However 
important  it  may  be,  it  must  yield  precedence  to  those  kinds  of  cul- 
ture which  bear  more  directly  upon  the  duties  of  life.  Acochh- 
plishments,  the  fine  arts,  belles-lettres,  and  all  those  things  which, 
as  we  say,  constitute  the  efllorescence  of  civilisation,  should  be  whollj 
subordinate  to  that  knowledge  and  discipline  in  which  civilizatioD 
rests.  A$  they  occupy  the  leimre  part  of  life,  eo  should  they  occupy 
the  leisure  part  of  educatkm. 

Recognizing  thus  the  true  position  of  aesthetics,  and  holding 
that  while  the  cultivation  of  them  should  form  a  part  of  education 
from  its  commencement,  such  cultivation  should  be  subsidiary ;  we 
have  now  to  inquire  what  knowledge  is  of  most  use  to  this  end — 
what  knowledge  best  fits  for  this  remaining  sphere  of  activity. 
To  this  question  the  answer  is  still  the  same  as  heretofore.  Unex- 
pected as  the  assertion  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the 
highest  art  of  every  kind  is  based  upon  science — ^that  without  science 
there  can  be  neither  perfect  production  nor  full  appredation. 
Science,  in  that  limited  technical  acceptation  current  in  society,  may 
not  have  been  possessed  by  many  artists  of  high  repute ;  but  acute 
observers  as  they  have  been,  they  have  always  possessed  a  stock  of 
those  empirical  goieralizations  which  constitute  science  in  its  lowest 
phase ;  and  they  have  habitually  fallen  far  below  perfection,  partly 
because  their  generalizations  were  comparativdy  few  and  inac- 
curate. That  science  necessarily  underlies  the  fine  arts  becomes 
manifest,  &  priori,  whai  we  remember  that  art-products  are  all  more 
or  less  representative  of  objective  or  subjective  phenomena;  that 
they  can  be  true  only  in  proportion  as  they  conform  to  the  laws  of 
these  phenomena ;  and  that  before  they  can  thus  conform  the  artist 
must  know  what  these  laws  are. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  science  will  make  an  artist 
While  we  contend  that  the  leading  laws  both  of  objective  and  sub- 
jective phenomena  must  be  understood  by  him,  we  by  no  means 
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contend  that  knowledge  of  such  laws  will  serve  in  place  of  natural 
perception.  Not  only  the  poet,  but  also  the  artist  of  every  typie, 
is  bom,  not  made.  What  we  assert  is,  that  innate  faculty  alone  will 
not  suffice ;  but  must  have  the  aid  of  organized  knowledge.  Intuition 
will  do  much,  but  it  will  not  do  all.  Only  when  genius  is  married 
to  science  can  the  highest  results  be  produced. 

Science  is  necessary  not  only  for  the  most  successful  produc- 
tion, but  also  for  the  fuU  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts.  In  what 
consists  the  greater  ability  of  a  man  than  of  a  child  to  perceive  the 
beauties  of  a  picture,  unless  it  is  in  his  more  extended  knowledge  of 
those  things  in  nature  or  life  which  the  picture  renders? 

And  let  us  not  overlook  the  further  great  fact,  that  not  only 
does  science  underlie  sculpture,  painting,  music,  poetry,  but  that 
science  is  itself  poetic.  Those  engaged  in  scientific  researches  con- 
stantly show  us  that  they  realize  not  less  vividly,  but  more  vividly, 
than  others  the  poetry  of  their  subjects.  Whoever  will  dip  into 
Hugh  Miller's  works  on  geology,  or  read  Mr.  Lewes's  '^Seaside 
Studies,"  will  perceive  that  science  excites  poetry  rather  than  ex* 
tinguishes  it.  And  whoever  will  contemplate  the  life  of  Groethe  will 
see  that  the  poet  and  the  man  of  science  can  coexist  in  equal  activity* 

Is  it  not,  indeed,  an  absurd  and  almost  a  sacrilegious  belief 
that  the  more  a  man  studies  nature  the  less  he  reveres  it?  Think 
jou  that  a  drop  of  water,  which  to  the  vulgar  eye  is  but  a  drop  of 
water,  loses  anything  in  the  eye  of  the  physicist  who  knows  that 
its  dements  are  held  together  by  a  force  which,  if  suddenly  liberated, 
would  produce  a  flash  of  lightning?  Think  you  that  what  is  care- 
lessly looked  upon  by  the  uninitiated  as  a  mere  snow-flake,  does  not 
suggest  higher  associations  to  one  who  has  seen  thru  a  micro- 
scope the  wondrously  varied  and  elegant  forms  of  snow-crystals? 
Think  you  that  the  rounded  rode  marked  with  paraUel  scratches 
calls  up  as  much  poetry  in  an  ignorant  mind  as  in  the  mind  of  a 
geologist,  who  knows  that  over  this  rock  a  glader  slid  a  million  years 
ago?  The  truth  is,  that  those  who  have  never  entered  upon  sden- 
tific  pursuits  know  not  a  tithe  of  the  poetry  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. We  find,  then,  that  even  for  this  remaining  division  of 
human  activities  sdentific  culture  is  the  proper  preparation.  We 
find  that  aesthetics  in  general  are  necessarily  based  upon  scientific 
principles,  and  can  be  pursued  with  complete  success  only  thru  an 
acquaintance  with  these  prindples.  We  find  that  for  the  critidsm 
and  due  appredation  of  works  of  art  a  knowledge  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  things,  or,  in  other  words,  a  knowledge  of  sdence,  is  requisite. 
And  we  not  only  find  that  science  is  the  handmaid  to  aU  forms  of  art 
and  poetry,  but  that,  rightly  regarded,  science  is  itsdf  poetical. 
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WHICH  18  BEST  FO&  DIBdPIXErE? 

We  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  acquirement  of  those  daam 
of  facts  which  are  most  useful  for  regulating  conduct,  inTolres  a 
mental  exercise  best  fitted  for  strengthening  the  faculties.  It  would 
be  utterly  contrary  to  the  beautiful  economy  of  nature  if  one  kind 
of  culture  were  needed  for  the  gaining  of  information  and  another 
kind  were  needed  as  a  mental  gymnastic  Everywhere  thmout 
creation  we  find  faculties  developed  thru  the  performance  of  those 
functions  which  it  is  their  office  to  perform, — not  thru  the  per- 
formance of  artificial  exercises  devised  to  fit  them  for  these  f unctums. 
We  may  be  certain  a  priori,  that  the  educaticm  of  most  value  for 
guidance  must  at  the  same  time  be  the  education  of  most  value  for 
discipline. 

WHAT  KKOWUEDGE  IS  OF  MOST  WORTH? 

Thus  to  the  question  with  which  we  set  out — ^What  knowledge 
is  of  most  worth?— the  uniform  reply  is — science.  This  is  the  ver- 
dict on  all  the  counts. 

For  direct  self-preservation,  or  the  maintenance  of  life  and 
health,  the  all-important  knowledge  is — science. 

For  that  indirect  self-preservation  which  we  call  gaining  a 
livelihood,  the  knowledge  of  greatest  value  is — science. 

For  the  due  discharge  of  parental  functions,  the  proper  guid- 
ance is  to  be  found  only  in — science. 

For  that  interpr^tion  of  national  life,  past  and  present, 
without  which  the  citizen  cannot  rightly  regulate  his  conduct,  the 
indispensable  key  is — science. 

Alike  for  the  most  perfect  production  and  highest  enjoyment 
of  art  in  all  its  forms,  the  needful  preparation  is  still — science. 

And  for  purposes  of  discipline — ^intellectual,  moral,  religious — 
the  most  efficient  study  is,  once  more — science. 

The  study  of  science,  in  its  most  comprehensive  meaning,  is 
the  best  preparation  for  aU  these  orders  of  activity.  And  yet  the 
knowledge  which  is  of  such  transcendent  value  is  that  which,  in 
our  age  of  boasted  education,  receives  the  least  attention. 


Educatiokal  Foundations  is  very  popular  with  our  teachers' 
classes.  The  courses  are  well  chosen,  suggestive,  comprehensive, 
and  pre-eminently  profitable.  It  is  bound  to  help  teadiers  in  a 
professional  way.  In  this  respect,  it  is  superior  to  the  conven- 
tional text-book  work  in  pedagogy,  philosophy,  art,  etc. 

Ecutan^  Pa.  J.  H.  Likdemann. 
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Classic  Antiquity. 

Life  in  Hncicnt  Greece.  XV. 

PUBLIC   UFE   OF   THE   6KEEK   CITIZEN. 

I  he  greater  part  of  the  shops  in  Athens,  and  most  of  the 
trades  were  in  the  hands  of  licensed  aliens,  who  paid  cer- 
tain taxes  to  the  state,  and  by  making  large  profits  re- 
couped themselves  for  the  risk  of  being  persecuted  and 
plundered  by  the  citizens  in  days  of  danger  and  distress. 
These  people  may  be  compared  as  to  their  social  and  political  posi- 
tion with  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages,  who  lived  all  thru  the  cities  of 
Europe  without  civic  rights,  or  landed  property,  merely  by  trade 
and  usury.  They  were  despised  and  persecuted,  but  still  tolerated 
as  useful,  and  even  necessary,  by  the  governments  of  those  days. 

Rich  capitalists  who  were  able  to  manage  a  large  business  thru 
an  overseer  and  a  number  of  slaves  were  not  at  all  despised,  even 
tho  their  ways  of  making  profits  were  sometimes  very  shameful. 
But  any  free  man  who  was  compelled  by  poverty  to  perform  this 
manual  labor  was  held  little  better  than  a  slave.  There  were  cer- 
tain privileged  classes  in  Homer's  day,  such  as  the  leech,  the  seer, 
the  bard,  and  the  cunning  worker  of  brass.  So  in  later  days  the 
sculptor  and  the  sophist  were  in  some  respects  considered  good  so- 
ciety, but  still  the  gaining  of  money  by  giving  up  their  time  to 
others  told  very  seriously  against  them. 

THE    PRINCIPAL    TRADES. 

A  great  part  of  the  ordinary  clothing  and  breadstuf fs  were 
prepared  by  the  slave  within  the  Greek  house.  The  principal 
tradesmen  who  supplied  the  other  necessaries  of  life  were  the  ar- 
chitect, who  was  often  a  great  and  important  person  —  indeed  the 
only  tradesman  very  honorably  mentioned;  under  him  masons, 
carpenters,  and  cabinet-makers.  There  were  potters,  who  must 
have  been  a  very  large  body,  considering  the  great  demand  for 
their  wares,  as  neither  glass  nor  wooden  vessels  were  much  used.  So 
there  were  separate  makers  of  lamps,  jewelry,  weapons  of  war, 
musical  instruments. 

There  were  few  weavers,  and  hardly  any  tailors,  as  the  forms 
of  dress  were  perfectly  simple  and  the  fashions  did  not  change,  but 
many  bleachers  and  dyers  of  clothes.  The  making  of  shoes  was 
even  subdivided  among  several  tradesmen. 

There  were  in  the  market,  cooks  (hired  by  the  day),  rope- 
makers,  tanners,  and  also  many  perfumers  and  druggists.    Tan- 
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ners  were  generally  compelled  to  have  their  workshops  outside  tbe 
city. 

We  may  also  without  doubt  consider  military  service  by  sea  or 
land  one  of  the  ordinary  trades  of  Greece,  practised  from  verj 
early  times  in  Asia,  and  all  thru  Greek  history  by  the  Arcadians 
who  were  the  Swiss  of  the  old  world.  The  usual  pay  for  a  mei^ 
cenary  soldier  or  sailor  was  four  obols,  which  was  of  course  often 
raised  in  times  of  difficulty.  When  the  former  outlet  which  oiter-  i 
prising  young  men  had  found  in  new  colonies,  was  closed  by  the  f 
rise  of  new  races  and  new  empires,  this  trade,  disreputable  as  it  j 
was,  became  very  common  indeed.  The  celebrated  10,000  whom 
Xenophon  brou^t  safely  from  the  heart  of  the  Persian  emjaR 
were  an  army  made  up  of  these  adventurers,  who  had  followed  the 
younger  Cyrus  merely  for  the  sake  of  pay  and  plunder.  Tims 
Agesilaus  and  Cleomenes,  kings  of  Sparta,  were  not  ashamed  to 
serve  in  Egypt  as  mercenaries. 

HXftCANTIUK   PURSurrs. 

It  was  the  fashion  among  Greeks  to  sell  one's  own  produce  in 
the  market.  But  of  course  such  people  as  fishermen,  or  shep- 
herds, could  not  leave  their  business  to  journey  a  long  way  to  a 
market-town.  Thus  we  find  in  large  places  like  Athens  many 
butchers,  fishmongers,  vegetable  and  other  grocers,  and  particular- 
ly wine  sellers,  who  went  about  with  their  wine  in  carts.  These 
people  were  accused  of  extortion  and  insolence,  the  fishmongers  of 
selling  stale  fish,  the  vintners  of  watering  their  wine.  Thore  were 
street  cries,  and  often  even  the  buyer  going  into  the  market  called 
out  what  he  wanted. 

The  wholesale  merchant  was  of  course  a  more  important  per- 
son, and  the  rise  of  this  larger  trade  was  in  fact  what  raised  up  a 
wealthy  city  class  in  opposition  to  the  landed  aristocracy,  and  was 
generally  the  cause  of  overthrowing  oligarchies.  Many  respectable 
citizens  (except  in  Sparta)  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  follow  this 
sort  of  business,  and  none  of  them  scorned  to  invest  money  in  it 
as  a  speculation.  As  the  land  traffic  in  Greece  is  unusuaDy  difficult 
and  roundabout,  almost  all  commerce  was  carried  on  by  sea. 

The  Greek  waters  were  in  summer  so  covered  with  traffic  and 
life,  that  a  Greek  poet  speaks  of  sailors  as  the  ^*  ants  of  the  sea," 
hurrying  in  all  directions  with  ceaseless  industry.  There  were  pub- 
lic wharfs  and  warehouses  close  to  the  quays.  With  the  exception  of 
the  com  and  slave  factors,  the  Greek  merchants  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  trading  in  one  kind  of  goods,  but  conveyed  anything 
according  as  they  saw  chances  of  prc^t.    Pottery  from  Samos  and 
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Athens,  fine  woolen  stuffs  and  Assyrian  carpets  from  Miletus,  paper, 
unguents,  and  glass  from  Egypt,  salt  fidi,  skins,  and  com  from 
the  Black  sea,  ship  timber  and  slaves  from  Thraoe  and  Macedonia, 
ivory  and  spices  from  Cyrene  —  these  were  amcmg  the  usual  ar- 
ticles imported  and  exported  thru  the  Greek  waters.  Merchants 
irere  in  some  places  treated  with  peculiar  favor,  had  their  taxes 
and  military  duty  forgiven,  and  above  all,  were  granted  a  speedy 
trial,  and  in  the  idle  winter  months,  in  case  of  disputes  about  con- 
tracts, or  other  lawsuits. 

OF  WEIGHTS,  MJBASUKES,  AND  COINAGE. 

All  these  great  helps  to  trade  were  originally  imported  from 
the  Babylonians  thru  the  Phoenicians  into  Greece,  but  with  so  many 
variations  that  the  computing  of  values  according  to  the  different 
standards  is  very  intricate. 

As  to  measures  of  length  it  seems  that  the  Olympic  ttadium 
or  furlong  was  generally  received  thru  Greece.  It  was  divided 
into  six  plethra  of  100  feet  each.  A  foot  was  nearly  equal  to  our 
English  foot.    Surfaces  were  measured  by  the  plethrvm  squared. 

Cubic  measures  started  from  the  half-pint  used  for  both  fluids 
and  solids. 

In  these  measures  the  iEginetan,  Attic,  and  Olympic  standards 
varied.  The  latter,  tho  originally  brought  from  Babylon,  was  some- 
what smaUer,  the  cubic  foot  being  only  two-thirds  of  the  Baby- 
lonian. To  this  Olympic  cubic  foot  the  Attic  was  as  27  to  SO,  the 
^ginetan  as  9  to  4.  Similarly  as  to  weight,  the  Babylonians  had 
fixed  a  cubic  foot  of  rain  water  as  the  standard  weight  of  their 
talent.  The  Attic  talent  was  much  smaller,  whereas  the  iSginetan 
was  nearly  equal  to  the  Babylonian,  as  was  the  older  Euboeic  talent, 
reduced  by  Solon. 

All  the  various  talents  however  agreed  in  having  60  minse; 
each  mina  100  drachmas,  each  dracfame  6  obols.  The  terms  JEgine- 
tan  and  Euboeic  point  to  the  fact  that  the  early  Greek  trade  was 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  these  people,  where  the  weights  and  coinage 
were  first  fixed,  just  as  the  Attic  standard  became  almost  universal 
afterwards.  The  Attic  talent  was  about  $1200,  the  obolus  S  cents. 
Silver  was  the  only  metal  habitually  coined  for  a  long  time  in 
Greece,  as  gold  was  very  scarce.  The  Macedonian  mines  first  pro- 
duced gold  enough  for  ordinary  coinage.  So  also  copper  coinage 
came  in  from  Sicily  and  Magna  Gneda,  where  the  talent  was  re- 
garded as  a  weight  of  copper,  and  only  equal  to  six  (or  even  less) 
Attic  drachmae.  Later,  and  in  copper  coinage,  each  obol  was  di- 
vided into  fifty-six  lepta,  so  that  there  was  a  coin  in  use  less  than 
the  fifteenth  part  of  one  cent.    This  shows  how  much  scarcer  money 
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was  then  than  now^  and  how  the  public  treasures  and  private  for- 
tunes, which  seem  to  us  so  small,  were  reaU  j  large  in  proportion  to 
the  price  paid  even  for  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Debasing  the  coinage,  and  using  alloy,  were  common  devices 
among  the  Greeks,  whose  local  coins  seem  seldom  to  have  had  any 
general  currency.  It  was  specially  noted  of  the  Attic  money,  that 
it  passed  everywhere,  on  account  of  its  excellence,  just  as  English 
gold  and  notes  now  command  respect  abroad.  But  the  people  had 
no  token  money,  like  our  paper  coinage,  except  in  the  few  isolated 
instances  where  they  used  iron  money,  of  which  we  hear  at  By- 
zantium. 

Such  a  thing  as  a  traffic  in  money,  or  a  stock  exchange,  was 
unknown  to  them,  and  we  find  intelligent  men  of  business  in  De- 
mosthenes' day  supposed  to  have  hidden  money  (during  peace)  in 
the  ground,  a  practice  which  proves  a  complete  ignorance  of  the 
value  of  investment. 

THE  HIGHER  FBOFESSIONS. 

(1.)  Politics.  —  The  general  principle  of  Greek  states  was  to 
consider  high  political  office  as  both  a  duty  and  an  honor,  but  not  a 
profession,  so  that  no  salaries  were  attadied  to  such  duties.  It  is 
certain,however,  that  the  indirect  profits  were  very  great,  inasmudi 
as  the  bribery  of  that  day  was  applied,  not  to  the  dectors,  but  to  the 
holders  of  even  very  high  office.  The  lower  state  officials,  such 
as  secretaries  and  heralds,  were  paid  moderate  salaries. 

When  Athens  became  an  imperial  city,  the  sovereign  people 
were  paid  sundry  emoluments  from  the  taxes  of  their  subjects. 
For  example,  those  Athenian  citizens  who  were  employed  as  dicasts 
or  judges  in  court  received  three  obols  per  day  —  an  income  on 
which  most  of  the  poorer  citizens  lived.  They  were  also  paid  by 
public  distribution  a  sufficient  siun  for  their  entrance  to  the  theater, 
and  to  enjoy  themselves,  at  the  great  festivals  of  the  city.  These 
profits  were  the  direct  result  of  political  privileges. 

(2.)  War. — As  the  trade  of  mercenary  warfare  was  com- 
mon, so  that  of  mercenary  g^ieral  was  practiced,  even  by  distin- 
guished Greeks,  such  as  Agesilaus  and  Cleomenes,  in  later  days. 
As  the  pay  was  only  four  times  that  of  the  common  soldier,  it  is 
evident  that  extortion  and  plunder  must  have  been  presupposed  as 
an  additional  means  of  gain,  and  this  was  the  case  with  many  of  the 
older  citizen  generals  of  whom  we  read  in  history,  such  as  Pausan- 
ias,  Themistodei,  and  others.  The  profession  of  military  engineer 
was  not  common,  but  was  practiced  with  success  and  fame  by  a 
few  remarkable  men,  such  as  Artemon,  whose  mechanical  genius 
made  them  very  valuable. 
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(3.)  Law.  —  As  men  pleaded  their  own  case  among  the 
Greeks,  the  legal  profession,  as  far  as  we  know,  could  only  give 
friendly  advice,  or  compose  speeches  for  litigants,  and  this  was  an 
extended  and  lucrative  profession  at  Athens.  In  some  cases  friends 
or  supporters  were  allowed  to  speak  in  addition  to  the  actual  liti- 
gants, but  paid  counsel  were  not  directly  recognized.  When  the 
state  retained  what  we  should  call  a  prosecutor,  he  was  only  paid  one 
drachme  (10  cents)  for  a  speech,  which  reminds  us  of  a  mediaeval 
entry  quoted  by  Hallam,  where  8  cents  and  his  dinner  was  a  lawyer's 
£ee.  But  distinguished  orators  like  Demosthenes  obtained  large  pri- 
vate fees.  There  was  also  in  almost  all  democracies  special  encour- 
agement for  any  citizen  to  denounce  any  violation  of  the  laws 
which  he  could  detect.  This  gave  rise  to  a  profession  called  syco- 
phancy ^  which  usuaUy  degenerated  into  that  of  a  spy  or  informer; 
and  such  men  constantly  extracted  money  from  rich  people  and 
from  politicians  by  threats  of  accusation. 

(4.)  Literature.  —  In  addition  to  the  school-masters,  .who 
were  not  in  high  repute,  and  were  rather  considered  a  trade  than  a 
profession,  there  were  the  sophists,  who  were  both  rhetoricians  and 
philosophers,  and  who  performed  exactly  the  functions  now  ex- 
pected from  universities,  as  distinguished  from  schools.  People 
spoke  of  a  pupil  of  Isocrates'  as  they  now  do  of  ^^  a  Harvard  man.'' 
These  men  taught  politics,  rhetoric,  literary  criticism,  and  higher 
science  in  a  practical  way,  and  made  large  incomes  in  spite  of  their 
great  unpopularity  with  the  old-fashioned  side  of  both  political 
and  social  Greece.  At  first  they  obtained  enormous  fees,  but  by 
competition  these  were  reduced  to  an  average  of  from  five  to  ten 
minae  for  a  course  of  instruction.  Their  course  lasted  about  three 
years. 

We  do  not  hear  of  any  authors  making  a  livelihood  by  their 
work,  except  poets,  who  were  largely  paid  for  occasional  poems  by 
both  states  and  kings,  and  whose  dramatic  works  were  a  source  of 
profit  as  well  as  honor.  Copies  of  books  were  easily  multiplied  by 
means  of  slave  labor,  so  that  we  hear  of  Anaxagoras'  treatise  being 
sold  for  one  drachme,  when  very  dear.  This  was  at  a  regular  book- 
stall in  Athens,  from  whence  books  were  actually  an  article  of  expor- 
tation as  far  as  the  Black  sea.  Still  collections  of  books  were  rare 
till  after  the  time  of  Euripides,  and  we  know  of  no  fortunes  made 
by  writing  books.  Anaxagoras  himself,  tho  so  popular  with  the  ris- 
ing generation,  is  said  to  have  died  in  poverty.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  the  old  epic  rhapsodists  lived  at  the  courts  of  kings  by  way  of 
direct  remuneration  for  their  poems. 

(6.)    Fine  Arts.  —  As  might  be  guessed  from  the  ruins  of 
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their  woA^  the  profession  of  architect  was  esteemed  far  the  greatest 
among  artists,  and  was  the  most  richly  paid.  They  were  no  dewdbi 
men  of  culture,  and  were  literary  men,  as  for  example,  Ictinus,  one 
of  the  architects  of  the  Parthenon,  who  wrote  a  special  wofk  about 
the  great  temple.  The  professions  of  sculptiMr  and  paints  were  not 
so  at  first,  the  sculptor  being  hardly  more  than  a  skilful  workman, 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  case  in  most  great  art  epodis. 

Men  like  Pheidias  and  Polygnotus,  who  were  of  a  higher  kfd, 
often  worked  without  accepting  any  pay,  but  the  sculptors  who 
adorned  the  Ereetheiun  at  Athens,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  at 
Greek  temples,  were  either  paid  by  the  day  from  <me  to  two  dndt- 
vomf  or  by  the  job,  receinng  tOO  to  240  drachnuB  (under  $60)  for 
eadi  figim  or  small  group  of  figures.  This  was  in  PerideB*  tinie, 
when  art  had  reached  its  highest  perfection.  But  in  later  days  enor- 
mous prices  were  given  for  great  statues  luid  pictures.  At  tiie  same 
time  inferior  artists  had  a  hard  and  struggling  position. 

Similarly  in  music,  tho  amateur  singing  and  playing  were  y&j 
common,  it  was  not  thought  gentlemanly  to  live  by  them,  and  pro- 
fessional musicians  were  ranked  with  actors  and  jugglers,  and  the 
other  classes  who  lived  by  amusing  the  rich.  At  later  periods,  how- 
erer,  both  celelnrated  musicians  and  cdebrated  actors  became  im- 
portant personages,  and  were  courted  by  a  society  whidi  had  aban- 
doned higher  and  more  serious  pursuits. 

(6.)  Medicine  and  Surgery.  —  The  medical  profession  had 
always  a  high  position  in  Greek  life,  from  the  days  of  Machaoa 
and  Podalirius,  in  Homer,  down  to  the  doctors  of  Plato's  day,  who 
sometimes  brought  an  orator  with  them  to  persuade  the  patient  to 
take  their  remedies.  This  was  done  because  it  was  the  fashion  to 
discuss  everything  in  Greece,  and  people  were  not  satisfied  to  sub- 
mit silently  to  anybody's  prescriptions,  either  in  law,  politics,  re- 
ligion, or  medicine.  There  were  not,  besides,  any  accredited  bodies, 
like  our  universities,  and  hospital  schools,  whose  degrees  were 
acknowledged  all  over  Greece,  tho  certain  medical  guilds  enjoyed 
considerable  fame. 

There  was  of  course  a  great  deal  of  superstitious  quackery, 
which  dealt  in  amulets  and  charms,  and  there  were  slave  assistants, 
who  visited  slave  patients,  but  the  higher  members  of  the  profession 
were  not  only  well  paid,  but  appointed  publicly  by  the  various 
cities  as  official  physicians.  These  salaries  at  times  reached  $2500 
a  year  —  a  very  large  income  in  Greece.  Such  men  gave  advice 
without  special  fees. 

The  most  famous  schools  of  medicine  were  at  Croton,  Cnidus, 
Rhodes,  and  Cos,  where  the  name  of  Hippocrates  is  celebrated  as 
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'tHe  founder.  These  schools  were  guilds  or  trade  unions,  into  which 
'the  apprentice  entered  with  a  very  remarkable  and  solemn  oath. 
Such  accredited  physicians  were  specially  exempted  by  law  in  some 
cities  from  prosecution  for  manslaughter,  if  their  patients  died. 
rriie  descriptions  of  the  symptoms  and  the  treatment  of  various 
diseases  still  preserved  in  tiie  works  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  are 
8o  striking  for  their  good  sense  and  acute  observation,  that  the 
most  competent  judges  consider  them  the  foundation  of  all  rational 
medicine  in  Europe. 

(7.)  Religious  Offices.  —  Besides  the  various  traveling 
soothsayers  and  diviners,  there  were  many  hereditary  priesthoods 
attached  to  special  temples,  with  small  duties  and  large  emoluments, 
And  sudi  places  were  at  times  bought  for  money.  There  were  also 
unattached  prophets  of  high  character  like  Lampon  who  led  the 
colony  to  Thurii  —  men  of  mark  and  influence.  We  have  no  infor- 
mation left  us  about  their  incomes. 

SOCIAL    AMUSEMENTS. 

The  social  intercourse  of  a  lighter  kind  may  be  divided  into 
entertainments,  visits,  athletic  meetings  and  festivals,  if  we  may  sep- 
arate, for  arrangement's  sake,  what  was  usuaUy  combined. 

According  to  Homer,  the  chiefs  seem  prepared  at  all  hours  to 
sit  down  to  a  heavy  meal  of  roast  meat,  bread,  and  wine,  without 
special  regard  to  hours.  But  the  regular  time  for  dinner  was  mid- 
day, as  is  almost  universally  the  case  in  undeveloped  society. 
Gradually  the  hour  of  dinner  was  pushed  back  from  noon  to  after- 
noon, and  then  to  evening,  so  that,  in  historical  days,  we  must  not 
imagine  a  dinner  party  much  before  five  o'clock. 

When  a  Greek  gentleman  went  out  to  dinner,  he  brought  an  at- 
tendant slave  with  him,  who  often  served  him  at  his  host's  table  (as 
is  still  the  custom  in  the  wild  parts  of  Greece),  but  at  aU  events 
took  charge  of  his  shoes,  which  he  put  off  on  entering.  He  was 
then  offered  water  to  be  poured  over  his  hands.  The  guests  as- 
sembled in  the  dining-room  itself,  and  took  their  places  on  couches, 
to  which  they  went  up  by  a  stool.  In  Homeric  times  people  used 
to  sit,  each  at  a  separate  small  table.  With  the  increase  of  luxury 
men  came  to  lie,  resting  on  their  elbows,  whereas  children  and  re- 
spectable ladies,  if  they  dined  with  men  at  all,  were  always  required 
to  sit,  and  at  separate  tables  from  the  men.  Two,  or  at  most  three, 
lay  on  each  couch,  and  had  a  table  to  themselves.  They  used  spoons, 
perhaps  sometimes  knives,  but  never  forks. 

The  dinner  consisted  of  herbs,  salt  fish  and  oysters,  by  way 
of  preliminary  relish,  then  came  the  first  course,  of  fish,  flesh  and 
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fowl,  cooked  in  various  ways,  after  it  the  second,  which  was  of  sweet- 
meats. It  was  not  customary  to  drink  any  wine  during  dinner,  but, 
possibly,  water.  At  its  conclusion  water  was  poured  bj  slaves  on  the 
hands  of  the  guests,  which  had  already  been  wiped  by  morsels  of 
dough,  which  they  threw  under  the  table,  and  a  taste  of  unmixed 
wine  was  taken  as  a  sort  of  toast  to  the  ^  good  daemon  ''  (at  least  in 
Attica).  Then  came  the  p«an  or  grace,  and  then  the  tables  were 
cleared  or  changed  for  drinking. 

The  wine  was  mixed  in  a  large  vessel,  of  which  three  were  gen- 
erally in  the  room ;  and  as  each  was  broached  by  the  slaves,  a  liba- 
tion was  offered  to  the  Olympic  gods  from  the  first,  the  heroes  from 
the  second,  and  to  Zeus  Soter  from  the  third.  The  guests  were  gen- 
eraUy  crowned  with  garlands,  and  drank  mutual  healths.  Then 
conversation  began  and  songs  with  or  without  the  lyre,  also  riddles 
and  jokes,  and  above  all  scoUa,  which  consisted  in  one  man  starting 
a  song  which  must  be  continued  in  meter  and  sense  by  any  guest 
to  whom  he  handed  the  myrtle  branch  which  he  held.  They  also 
played  cottabas^  which  was  the  throwing  of  the  last  drops  in  their 
cup  into  a  metal  bowl,  and  taking  the  sound  as  an  omen  in  their 
love  affairs. 

There  were  besides  professional  makers  of  amus^nent,  jesters 
who  came  in  uninvited  (parasites),  and  were  made  the  butt  of  the 
company,  jugglers  who  performed  their  tricks  and  even  had  a  scnrt 
of  ballet  danced  by  their  attendants.  There  were  also  dancing  girls 
and  flute  girls,  who  were  dispensed  with  in  serious  society.  Grames, 
such  as  dice  and  draughts,  were  common,  but  not  perhaps  in  the 
evening.  The  conduct  of  late  drinking  parties  was  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  now  is. 

VISITS  AND  TaAVEUNG. 

Seeing  that  the  Greek  inns  offered  (as  they  now  do)  very  bad 
accommodation,  and  were  besides  kept  by  extortionate  people,  and 
often  of  ill-repute,  it  w€is  not  usual  for  the  Greeks  to  travel  for 
pleasure,  unless  they  either  went  to  a  public  feast  or  athletic  meet- 
ing, where  special  accommodation  was  provided,  or  to  a  private 
guest-friend,  who  invited  them  to  his  house  in  a  foreign  dty. 

In  all  the  larger  Greek  towns  the  art  collections  were  always 
the  main  object  of  curiosity,  which  every  one  went  to  see.  There 
were  the  temples  either  venerable  for  age  or  remarkable  for  archi- 
tectural splendor,  and  in  them  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  the  por- 
traits of  heroes  and  victors  which  were  the  work  of  famous  sculptors. 
The  inner  walls  of  both  temples  and  porticoes  were  often  covered 
with  frescoes,  and  had  even  separate  pictures  hung  upon  them.    In 
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fact  just  as  we  nowadays  go  to  see  in  such  a  town  as  Antwerp  or 
Rouen  the  churches,  the  pictures,  the  statues  or  carvings,  and  the 
antiquities,  so  every  educated  Greek  enjoyed  the  arts,  and  thought 
his  life  incomplete  without  having  seen  their  highest  products. 
Crowds  went  to  see  the  Pheidian  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  the 
£ros  of  Praxiteles  at  Thespiae,  the  cow  of  Myron  at  Athens. 
Such  great  works  were  constantly  copied,  and  to  this  practice 
we  owe  the  inestimable  benefit  of  finding  in  Roman  galleries 
close  imitations  of  the  Greek  masterpieces  brought  from  Greece 
itself. 

Each  important  state  was  indeed  represented  in  considerable 
cities  by  a  proxemiSj  who  corresponds  to  our  modem  consuls,  but 
of  coiurse  he  could  not  be  expected  to  offer  hospitality  to  all  trav- 
elers, tho  he  did  so  to  official  visitors.  Every  distinguished  family 
had  accordingly  family  friends  in  foreign  cities  to  whom  they  were 
bound  by  mutual  ties  of  hospitality.  These  friendships  were  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  and  when  the  traveler  had 
never  seen  his  host  he  often  brought  with  him  a  token  formerly 
given  to  his  family  by  the  family  which  he  went  to  visit.  On  his 
arrival  the  host  gave  him  a  separate  set  of  apartments,  and  supplied 
him  with  light,  firing,  and  salt ;  he  also  sent  him  his  dinner  the  first 
day,  and  invited  him  to  dine  afterwards,  but  for  the  rest  the  guest 
was  attended  by  his  own  servants,  and  supplied  himself. 

As  to  the  actual  traveling,  so  much  of  it  was  done  by  sea  that 
there  seem  to  have  been  but  indifferent  means  of  journeying  on 
land.  To  Delphi,  Olympia,  and  such  public  resorts  there  were  good 
roads,  which  could  be  traveled  in  carriages,  but  elsewhere  pack 
mules  and  riding,  or  even  walking  was,  as  it  now  is,  the  only  way 
of  crossing  the  country,  and  was  indeed  called  walking.  The  slaves 
often  carried  the  luggage,  which  included  bedding,  as  the  Greeks 
commonly  slept  on  the  ground,  wrapped  in  rugs.  On  sea  the  means 
of  communication  were  very  ample  and  very  cheap.  But  the  accom- 
modation was  very  bad,  in  no  way  better  than  that  of  our  steerage 
passengers,  and  often  without  any  covering.  However,  people 
only  traveled  by  sea  in  the  fine  season,  and  when  the  summer  heat 
makes  all  cabins  unbearable. 

ATHI^TIC  MEETINGS. 

Contests  were  always  held  conjointly  with  festivals,  and  there 
were  hardly  any  great  festivals  without  athletic  meetings,  so  that 
in  this  article  and  the  next  we  must  sepcurate  two  phases  in  the 
greatest  and  most  complex  enjoyment  of  Greek  society.     In  fact 
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the  Greeks  always  oombined  rdigimi  with  sport.  The  greatest  of 
these  meetings  was  undoubtedly  that  held  at  Olympia  erery  fifc 
years,  and  at  which  the  victors  were  recorded  since  776  b.  c.  It  was 
gradually  thrown  open  to  all  Peloponnesians,  then  to  all  European 
Greeks,  and  finally  to  all  the  colonies,  in  620  b.  c.  This  extemion 
was  followed  by  the  founding  in  rapid  succession  of  the  public  eonk- 
tesU  at  Delphi  (586),  the  Isthmos  of  Corinth  (682),  and  Nemoi 
(576  B.  c).  They  were  celd>rated  in  honor  of  the  peculiar  god 
revered  at  the  place  —  ApoUo  at  Delphi,  Poseidon  at  the  lathmus, 
Zeus  at  Nemea  and  Olympia.  There  was  a  solemn  truce  declared 
thruout  Greece  during  the  Olympic  games,  and  all  the  world  fiodced 
thither  to  enjoy  the  sports,  meet  their  friends,  transact  mercantile 
or  even  political  business,  and  pubUsh  or  advertise  new  works  and 
new  inventions.  At  Delphi  musical  and  poetical  contests  predom- 
inated, but  at  the  others  the  athletic  elements.  There  were  also 
horse  races  with  chariots  and  for  riders. 

The  athletic  contests  consisted  of  races,  wrestling,  boxing, 
throwing  the  discus,  and  throwing  the  spear.  The  competitors 
were  trained  very  carefully,  and  were  submitted  to  the  most  careful 
inquiry  as  to  pure  HeUenic  parentage  and  honorable  character  by 
the  judges,  who  were  chosen  a  year  before  each  feast,  and  who 
made  their  duties  a  matter  of  deep  study. 

Tho  extraordinary  feats  were  sometimes  recorded,  the  Greeb 
did  not  understand  atiiletics  at  all  well.  Their  trained  men  are 
described  as  generally  sleepy,  they  fed  on  enormous  quantities  of 
meat,  and  were  obliged  to  swear  that  they  had  spent  ten  months  in 
training  before  the  games.  Good  generals,  such  as  Alexander  and 
Philopoemen,  discountenanced  athletics  as  producing  bad  soldiers. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  combination  of  art  contests  with  athletics 
made  the  Greek  meetings  fine  and  imposing. 

MUSICAL  AND  DBAMATIC  CONTESTS. 

In  addition  to  athletic  games,  many  musical  and  poetical  con- 
tests were  encouraged  at  the  festivals,  as  for  example,  at  the 
Pythian  games,  held  at  Delphi,  and  at  the  Dionysia,  held  at 
Athens.  So  much  did  these  competitions  come  into  fashion  that 
the  best  advertisement  and  publication  of  a  new  poem,  or  of  a 
novelty  in  music,  was  its  production  on  one  of  these  occasions.  The 
great  tragedies  handed  down  to  us  were  all  composed  in  this  way, 
and  brought  out  at  Athens  in  honor  of  the  god  Dionysus.  For  a 
fee  of  two  obols,  granted  him  by  the  state,  every  citizen  and  his 
wife,  at  some  contests  even  resident  strangers,  could  go  and  sit  in 
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the  theater,  and  hear  four  plays  of  iJEschylus  pitted  against  four 
plays  of  Sophocles  and  four  of  Euripides. 

The  endurance  of  an  audience  not  given  to  reading,  and  not 
fond  of  staying  at  home,  is  of  course  much  greater  than  that  of 
our  modem  pky-going  people;  and  besides  these  plays  were  only 
brought  out  twice  a  year,  and  were  always  new  plays,  and  often  of 
great  merit.  But  even  with  all  these  allowances,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  how  the  audience  could  endure  and  enjoy  it  so  much.  They 
are  said  to  have  had  wine  and  sweetmeats  handed  round  to  them 
during  the  play,  and  Aristotle  alludes  to  their  eating  such  sweet- 
meats when  the  acting  was  bad. 

A  certain  number  of  judges  were  chosen  by  lot,  and  they  as- 
signed the  prize  (originally  a  goat)  to  the  poet  of  the  best  plays. 

The  tragedies,  which  had  a  satyric  or  serio-comic  drama  added 
by  way  of  contrast  to  each  group  of  them,  were  even  more  relieyed 
by  the  comedies,  of  which  we  have  splendid  specimens  in  the  remain- 
ing plays  of  Aristophanes.  These  were  the  bitterest  satires  on  the 
politics,  the  manners,  and  the  tendencies  of  the  day,  and  with  no 
lack  of  coarseness  and  ribaldry,  gave  a  great  deal  of  sound  advice, 
and  a  great  deal  of  wholesome  reproof.  They  corresponded  very 
much  to  our  leading  articles  and  reviews.  To  these  women  were 
not  admitted. 

Such  inteUectual  feasts,  provided  in  the  service  of  religion, 
but  really  becoming  an  engine  in  the  politics  and  the  culture  of 
the  day,  must  have  been  a  most  anxiously  looked  for  and  important 
amusement  among  the  citizens  of  all  important  Greek  cities.  The 
huge  remains  of  the  Greek  theaters  in  various  places  —  Syracuse, 
Argos,  Athens,  and  even  in  small  and  obscure  towns,  show  how  the 
whole  population  must  have  resorted  to  them.  Indeed  in  later 
days,  the  theaters  became  places  of  assembly  for  the  people  in  demo- 
cratic cities. 

FESTIVALS. 

As  the  games  and  dramatic  shows  were  in  honor  of  the  gods, 
or  sometimes  in  honor  of  deceeised  heroes  —  such  as  those  at  Pa- 
trodus'  funeral,  described  in  the  Iliad  —  so  they  were  originally  a 
secondary  part  which  gained  the  upper  hand ;  the  real  celebration 
consisted  in  sacrifices,  prayers,  and  solemn  processions.  These  sac- 
rifices were  combined  with  public  feasts,  as  a  great  many  victims 
were  slain.  An  inscription  tells  us  of  169  oxen  being  required  for 
one  feast  at  Athens. 

In  all  processions  the  military,  or  citizens  in  armor,  and  on 
horseback,  formed,  as  they  now  do,  an  important  and  imposing  part. 
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We  have,  fortonately,  preserved  to  us  in  the  frieze  whidi 
round  the  wall  of  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  a  splendid 
representation  of  such  a  procession. 


There  were  also  great  choral  odes  performed,  and  stately 
dances,  on  which  much  care  was  employed,  and  no  expense  spared. 
But  we  are  bound  to  add  that  in  addition  to  all  the  splen- 
dor of  the  festivals  and  athletic  contests,  there  was  the  usual  col- 
lection of  mountdbanks,  jugglers,  thimble-riggers,  and  other  bad 
characters,  who  now  frequent  horse  races.  This  was  so  much  the 
case  in  later  days,  that  Cicero  indignantly  denies  the  report  that  he 
had  gone  to  the  Olympic  Grames,  just  as  some  sober  divine  might 
now  object  to  being  seen  at  *^  the  races.'' 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  regard  the  home  festivals  in  each 
Greek  city  among  the  most  humane  and  kindly  institutions  in  their 
life.  They  corresponded  to  our  Sundays  and  holidays,  when  the 
hard-worked  and  inferior  classes  are  permitted  to  meet,  and  enjoy 
themselves.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  slaves,  who 
were  treated  more  like  our  horses  than  our  servants,  but  who  enjoyed 
many  indulgences  on  these  special  days.  The  women  also,  in  such 
cities  as  usually  insisted  upon  their  seclusion,  were  allowed  to  join 
in  processions,  and  see  something  of  the  world ;  and  "  the  stranger 
that  was  within  their  gates,"  or  who  came  to  worship  at  the  feast, 
was  received  with  kindness  and  hospitality.  No  executions  or  pun- 
ishments were  allowed ;  prisoners  were  let  out  on  bail,  and  the  sen- 
tences of  the  law  for  debts  or  fines  were  postponed  in  honor  of  the 
gods,  who  were  worshiped  not  in  sadness,  but  with  joy. 

J.  P.  Mahapfy. 
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HORACS  MANN, 

Bom  May  4,  1796,  at  Franklin,  Norfolk  Co.,  Man. 
Diod  Angmt  2, 1869,  at  ToUow  Sprlngt,  Ohio. 
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Review  Questions. 

Baaed  upon  the  contents  of  Educatiokal  Founbations 
for  December,  January,  and  February. 

SelecttoDf  from  the  best  lisU  of  answers  leceiyed  by  the  Editor  will  be  pub- 
lished. QaoUt&oos  shculd  be  indicated  in  the  text.  A  copy  of  a  yafaiBfale 
pedagoicic  book  will  be  sent  to  tlie  one  from  iriiose  list  the  urgest  nnmbcr  of 
answers  are  selected. 

"■— — ^~^"^-~-— ~~"—~~~~""~~~'~~"'~''~"  il 

(Contlniiad  from  the  March  nmn'.  ar. )  i 

I.  What  is  (a)  heuristic  method?  (b)  A  deductive  method? 
(c)  Give  an  example  of  each.  (d)  Compare  the  two  methods; 
point  out  agreements  and  differences. 

5.  Compare  thought  activity  in  children  and  adults.  (Where- 
in are  found  the  principal  diffexenoes?     Illustrate.) 

8.  Outline  rational  principles  of  action  for  training  pupils  ta 
think. 

4.  What  cautions  must  be  observed  in  adopting  as  rules  of  pro- 
cedure the  following  maxims? 

(a)  '^From  the  concrete  to  the  abstract'*^     (Modify.) 

(b)  ''  Begin  with  the  elements.'' 

(c)  **  From  the  near  to  the  remote. '' 

6.  What  should  be  the  status  of  '^special''  teachers  in  a  sdiool 
system?  (Their  relation  to  the  superintendent,  principal,  assistant 
teachers,  pupils.) 

6.  What  precautions  should  be  obeerred  in  every  well-regulated 
school  with  reference  to  the  pupil's  eyesight  and  the  care  of  their 
eyes? 

7.  What  forms  of  questioning  should  be  avoided  in  teaching? 
Give  reasons. 

8.  What  rules  must  the  teacher  observe  in  questioning  if  he 
wishes  to  secure  good  answers? 

9.  Give  five  examples  of  good  forms  of  questioning  and  analyze 
each. 

10.  Describe  a  scheme  of  nature  study  for  the  first  three  school 
years.     (Give  reasons. ) 

I I .  Ferrero  says  that  **  The  capridousness  of  the  average  edu- 
cator greatly  and  needlessly  increases  a  child's  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  a  clear  understanding  of  his  duties."  Discuss  and  apply  to 
school  and  teacher. 

12.    **  A  sin  which  educators  frequently  commit  is  that  they 
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unconsciously  cause  children  pain  by  not  taking  them  seriously 
enough  in  some  matters  and  too  seriously  in  others."  (Ferrero). 
Cite  examples,  discuss  and  make  pedagogical  deductions  for 
teachers. 

18.  What  do  you  consider  the  cardinal  sin  in  child  education 
as  commonly  conducted?  Give  reasons,  illustrate,  give  practical 
deductions. 

14.  What  does  the  '*  happiness  of  childhood  "  really  consist 
in?  Discuss  with  care,  taking  account  of  states  of  feeling  in  chil- 
dren (their  character,  intensity,  continuance,  etc.). 


prfndplcB  of  Reading- 

Three  years  ago,  teachers  of  Princeton,  Bl.,  schools,  M.  6. 
Clark,  superintendent,  made  a  study  of  public  school  reading.  The 
subject  was  at  that  time  thoroly  discussed  and  the  following 
principles  were  derived: 

1.    Reading  is  a  silent  process. 

S.  It  has  to  deal  with  the  translation  of  artificial  symbols  into 
**  reality  images." 

8.  The  test  of  the  child's  reading  is  his  ability  to  tell  in  his 
own  words  the  thought  of  the  paragraph. 

4.  Reading  as  ordinarily  taught  is  a  mere  process  of  symbol 
naming  on  the  part  of  the  duld,  which  is  judged  as  good  or  poor 
as  the  process  is  or  is  not  ^  refleziye  "  in  its  nature. 

5.  Reflex  reading  destroys  thought.  It  makes  the  child 
dreamy,  sleepy,  inattentive  and  disinterested  in  his  work. 

6.  The  inability  of  the  child  when  he  begins  the  formal  study 
of  geography,  history  and  scienoe  to  '*  get  the  content "  is  due 
in  great  measure  to  habits  of  **  reflex  reading.'' 

7.  Therefore  the  teaching  of  reading  demands: 

a.  That  one-half  to  one-third  of  the  time  of  the  reading 
class  shall  be  given  to  silent  reading. 

b.  That  after  the  class  has  read  silently  a  paragraph, 
they  shall  be  tested  in  the  reading  by  reproducing  in  their  own 
words  the  substance  of  the  paragraph. 

c.  Silent  reading  with  its  test  should  gradually  increase 
in  amount  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  grade. 

d.  The  silent  reading  should  be  as  regularly  and  as  care- 
fully taught  as  the  oral  reading  and  the  reproductions  should 
be  carefully  watched  and  good  language  and  dear  expression 
insisted  upon. 
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Teachers'  Examinations. 

The  qaMlioxui  si  yen  in  this  department  have  been  seleoted  from  ntpen  ued  at  reoent 
teMhen^eiamiiiattODB  in  seYeral  ftates.  The  anfwen  are  neoeeaaruy  tnggeetlYe  rather 
than  iinml,  tho  their  aoonraoy  can  be  depended  npon  as  fur  as  they  go. 

New  Y^rh  8tatc  Clnif  orm  Sxamination  Qucetione. 

Held  Jan.  14  and  15,  1904. 

METHODS    AND    SCHOOL    ECOKOACT 

1  Education  implies  the  formation  of  habits  and  the  acquisition  of 
tastes.    Name  three  important  habits  that  should  be  formed  early  in  life. 

2  Describe  a  good  method  for  ventilating  a  school  room. 

3  State  two  distinctive  differences  between  primary  and  advanced 
methods. 

4  Is  the  fact  tliat  a  teacher  is  able  to  use  a  given  device  successfully  in 
one  school  a  guarantee  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  so  in  another?  Give  reason 
for  answer. 

5  What  is  the  most  important  work  of  the  teacher?    Give  reason. 

6  Name  five  books  on  the  subject  of  education,  valuable  to  teachers. 
(State  the  author  of  each,  or  otherwise  identify  the  books  named.) 

7  In  the  discipline  of  a  sdiool  room,  mention  five  things  to  be  required 
of  pupils,  essential  for  their  training. 

8  What  is  meant  by  a)  a  hig^  motive^  6)  a  low  motive? 

9  With  primary  children,  in  what  way  must  all  ideas  be  obtained? 

10  In  studying  history  is  it  more  important  for  pupils  in  advan<^  classes 
to  learn  the  habits,  customs,  and  manner  of  life  of  the  common  people^  or  the 
story  of  dynasties  and  wars?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

▲KSWEBS 

1  Justice,  charity,  obedience. 

2  Fit  a  board  across  the  bottom  of  a  window.  This  will  diffuse  air  over 
the  room. 

3  One  is  inductive,  the  other  deductive. 

4  No.  A  method  is  only  a  generality  which  must  be  adapted  to  the  indi- 
vidual case. 

5  Character-building.  Upon  it  all  other  traits  or  accomplishments 
depend. 

6  Spencer's  **  Education.**  Shaw's  ''  School  Hygiene."  Munson's  "*  Edu- 
catfon  Through  Nature."  Kemp's  •*  History  of  Education."  Taylor's  **  School 
Management." 

7  Industry,  accuracy,  stick-to-it-iveness,  promptness,  obedience. 

8  a)  A  motive  based  on  ethical  principles.  6)  Based  on  selfish  or  un- 
just motives. 

9  ^  an  appeal  to  the  physical  senses. 

10  The  habits,  customs  and  manner  of  life.  In  the  elementary  class  the 
skeleton  or  story  of  dynasty,  etc.,  will  have  been  learned.  It  is  fanportant 
to  know  the  customs  and  habits  of  life  in  order  to  trace  motives  and  the 
development  of  ideas. 

GtAMKAa 

It  is  useful,  also,  to  be  remhided  how  small  a  speck  of  existence  we  are, 
and  how  brief  an  instant  of  duration  is  covered  by  a  human  lifetime,  or  the 
lifetime  of  a  race.  And  assuredly,  in  the  presence  of  such  conceptions  as 
those,  we  may  feel  a  swelling  admiration  or  that  spiritual  capacity  in  man 
wMdi  enables  him  to  grasp  and  comprehend  the  events  of  periods  past  and 
to  come,  whidi  stretch  out  Into  the  realms  of  eternity.  It  is  a  belief  ingrained 
in  the  texture  of  the  human  soul,  that  a  behig  wliose  thought  thus  rises  superior 
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to  all  ttine  and  space  and  change  Is  destined,  howerer  brief  his  corponl  so- 
'^'  e  In  consdoiisncss  all  the  mutatkxis  compassed  by  the  horiMo 


Joarn*  to  oatllTe 

of  his  thought  — ALBXAjmBn  WzjrcHXU. 

1  Select  three  principal  dauses. 

9  Select  three  sobordinate  dauses,  each  used  differently,  and  state  wbaX 
each  modlfles. 

S  Give  the  modifiers  of  a)  mitaiU  |llne  3);  6)  may  f^el  (line  4);  e) 
mmUUiong  (line  9). 

4  Select  three  inilnitiyes  each  having  a  different  syntax  and  grve  sf ntaz 
of  each. 

5  Parse  Oom  (Une  4). 

6  Give  syntax  of  a)  §p0ek  (line  1) ;  6)  tojovm  (lines  8  and  9) ;  e)  sMite- 
tkm»  (Une  9). 

7  Sdect  four  transltiye  verbs  two  of  which  are  in  the  active  voice  and 
two  in  the  passive  voice. 


1  It  Is  useful  to  be  reminded.  We  may  feel  a  swelling  admiratioa.  It 
is  a  belief  ingrained. 

9  How  small  a  speck  of  cadstcnce  we  are,  object  of  to  be  rommdsd. 
Which  enables  him  to  grasp  adjective  plirase  modi^ring  ctLpaekty.  A  beiog 
is  destined  subject  of  i#. 

8  a)  Brief;  of  duration.    6)  in  the  presence  of.    c)  alL 

4  TV)  be  reminded,  object  of  useful  To  grasp,  object  of  enables.  To 
come^  modifies  periods. 

5  Demonstrative  pronoun,  tliird  person,  plural  number,  nominative  csse^ 
subject  of  ors,  understood.  | 

6  a)  Noun,  third  person  singular,  nominative  after  are.  6)  noon,  third  { 
person  singular,  subject  of  may  he,  understood,  e)  noun,  tldrd  person  plural,  ! 
object  of  to  ontlioe.                                                                                                            j 

7  To  grasp,  to  comprehend.    To  be  reminded;  is  covered. 

PHTSICI 

1  Define  a)  extension,  b)  impenetrability,  e)  porosity. 

9  Name  four  specific  properties  of  matter  that  depend  upon  tlie  cohe- 
sion of  the  molecules  of  soUob.  i 

8  Draw  a  figure  to  represent  an  air  pump. 

4  State  two  laws  to  represent  the  vibration  of  strings. 

5  Describe  an  experiment  to  show  that  lieat  expands  a)  solids;  6)  gases. 

6  Under  what  conditions  is  a  substance  a)  colorless,  6)  black? 

7  What  position  will  a  magnetic  needle  influenced  by  the  earth  alone^ 
assume  when  it  turns  freely  a)  in  a  horisontal  plane;  6)  In  a  vertical  plane? 

8  State  two  ways  by  which  electric  currents  may  be  produced. 

9  With  a  block  and  tackle  of  two  movable  pulleys  and  two  fixed  pulleys 
how  great  a  weight  will  a  power  of  40  pounds  support? 

10  a)  Find  the  vdodty  of  a  falling  body  after  it  has  fallen  five 
6)  How  far  did  it  fall  during  the  fifth  second? 


1  a)  Extension  is  the  property  by  wliidi  a  body  occupies  space,  h) 
Property  by  whidi  two  portions  of  matter  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  st 
the  same  time,    c)  Property  by  virtue  of  which  spaces  enst  between  molecnles. 

3  Inertia,  ductility,  tenadty,  malleability. 

3  Personal  answer. 

4  Vibration  numbers  vary  directly  as  the  square  roots  of  the  tensions. 
They  also  vary  Inversdy  to  the  lengUts,  diameters,  and  square  roots  of  tiie 
densities. 

5  a)  A  ball  that  will  pass  thru  a  ring  when  odd  cannot  be  forced  tiira 
wlien  heated,  b)  If  a  bit  of  mercury  Is  placed  in  the  end  of  a  |riass  tube 
when  the  air  within  is  heated,  the  mercury  will  be  driven  into  the  tSbe  as  the 
air  cools. 
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6  a)  When  it  absorbs  no  light;  6)  when  It  reflects  no  light 

7  a)  North  and  south,  b)  Dips  in  proportion  as  it  nears  or  recedes 
from  the  poles. 

8  By  discharging  a  condenser  thru  a  wire.  By  Joining  the  plates  of  a 
▼oltaic  celL 

9  160  pounds. 

10  a)    100.75   ft.  per  second.     6)    144.75  feet 

HISflOKY  OF  EOUCATIOJr 

1  What  training  did  Plato  advocate  for  the  first  seven  years  of  a 
child's  life? 

9  a)  What  was  the  social  condition  of  the  Jewish  women?  6)  In  matters 
pertainins  to  education  what  was  the  relation  of  the  father  to  the  child? 

3  Wnere  did  the  Persian  child  get  his  early  education  and  of  what  did 
it  consist? 

4  In  what  book  does  Froebel  give  his  philosophy  of  education?  What 
is  his  most  popular  educational  book? 

5  a)  What  opinion  did  Comenius  have  of  the  schools  he  attended?  6) 
Name  one  of  his  great  educational  works. 

6  Who  was  Loyola  and  for  what  is  he  famous? 

7  For  what  is  the  educational  world  indebted  to  Herbart? 

8  Discuss  fhe  work  of  the  Jansenists,  or  Port  Royalists. 

9  State  the  effect  of  the  education  of  India  upon  the  character  of  its 
people. 

10  In  the  feudal  ages  what  was  the  education  of  boys  designed  for 
knighthood,  during  the  first  seven  years  of  life^  and  under  whose  direction 
was  it  obtained? 


1  Natural  sports  of  children  until  the  age  of  six»  then  gymnastics 
and  music. 

9  a)  An  exceedingly  high  position.  6)  Father  was  usually  the  teacher. 
The  Talmud  commands  children  to  obey  the  teacher  even  more  than  the  father. 

3  In  the  common  meeting  places  of  the  men.  To  ride»  shoot,  and  tcJl 
the  truth. 

4  "  The  Educatk>n  of  Man."    **  Mother  Songs  and  Games." 

5  a)  A  veiy  bad  one.  Said  they  were  Sie  8laught«>house  of  minds. 
h)  Orbis  Pictus. 

6  Pounder  of  the  Jesuits. 

7  For  his  pedagogical  ideas. 

8  Personal  answer. 

9  Discouraged  ambition  and  led  to  a  readr  acceptance  of  conditions, 
so  prevented  any  tendency  to  change  customs  or  life. 

10  Sons  of  vassals  were  sent  to  house  of  the  feudal  lord  to  be  trained. 

cxriuxT  TonoB 

1  a)  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  organization  of  the  republic  of  Panama. 
b)  Show  how  the  United  SUtes  is  interested  in  that  republic 

9  State  in  general  terms  the  provisions  of  the  Cuban  reclprodty  bilL 

3  Name  a)  four  important  questions  discussed  by  Presiacnt  Roosevelt 
hi  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  and  6)  state  his  recommendations  in  relation 
to  any  one  of  them. 

4  a)  Who  is  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives?  6}  Of  what  state 
is  he  a  lesident? 

5.  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Herbert  Spencer. 

6  Name  a)  three  men  prominently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
next  presidential  nomination,  and  state  6)  to  what  party  each  bdongs. 

7  a)  What  are  the  "Friar  Unds"?  6)  What  has  made  them  a  recent 
topic  of  discussion? 
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8  Show  in  what  wbj  Korea  is  a  cause  of  intemational  discussioii. 

9  State  a  fact  of  current  interest  in  relation  to  eadi  of  the  foUovnng : 
Theodor  Mommsen,  John  R.  Proctor,  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  John  S.  WUtiams, 
Henry  CUj  Trumbnll,  William  H.  Taft,  -"the  Mad  Mullah,"  Wos  j  Ga, 
Jacob  A.  Riis.    (Answer  five  only.) 


1  a)  Panama  revested  from  Colombia  on  Not.  3,  1908.  6)  Has  a  trestr 
proTiding  for  the  purchase  and  construction  of  tlie  trans-isthmus  canaL 

9  Duty  on  Cuban  products  into  the  United  States  is  lower  than  duties  on 
products  from  other  countries. 

S  a)  Labor  question,  the  Philippines,  trusts,  Panama.  6)  Reoommended 
the  passage  of  the  Panama  treaty. 

4  Joseph  B.  Cannon,  of  Illinois. 

5  Bom  in  England  in  1830.  Educated  by  private  teachers.  Became  a 
dyil  engineer  and  worked  on  railroads  for  several  years.  Entered  upon  a 
mUitary  career.  In  1850  published  ''Soda!  SUtics.^  In  1855  ** Principles 
of  P8ychdogy<'*  f<rflowed,  then  came  his  ''Synthetic  PhUoBqpfar"  Died 
Dec  8,  1908. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Republican;  Judge  Paricer  and  William  R.  Hearst, 
Democrats. 

7  a)  Lands  in  the  Philippines  owned  by  RomAi  Catholic  friars,  b) 
Purchased  by  the  government  for  $7,500,000. 

8  Japan  desires  sovereignty  there. 

9  Mommsen  wrote  ''Hlstoiy  of  Rome.**  Proctor,  U.  S.  civil  service 
coomiissioner.  Wood,  elected  major  general.  Williams,  Democratic  leader 
in  the  House.  TrumbuU,  editor  of  Sunday  School  TtiMt.  Taft,  secretary  of 
war.  *'Mad  Mullah,**  ruler  of  Somaliland.  Wos  y  Gil,  a  prominent  revo- 
lutionist in  Santo  Domingo.    Riis  has  written  a  lire  of  President  Roosevelt 


1,  (a)  A  has  m  dollars,  and  B  has  n  doliais.  A  botrows  r  dolluB  of  B  and 
then  has  «  times  B*s  money.  Make  an  equation  showing  this  condition,  (b)  Sim- 
pli^l6-o-{7o-[8-9o-(S-««)]  }. 

9.Plndthep«Miuctof     '^^  X  ^^  X  ^'r^jT'T- 

S.  Find  the  value  of  «  in  the  equation    ?=*  —  fi^  -|.  3«.i9|=rO. 

3  5 

4.  Find  the  value  of  9  and  y  in  the  equations  tM^hif  =  !_zL  and  s— y- 

ao 

ab 

5.  Find  the  square  root  of  a«-4o*(+9a'0+46'— 460+0*. 

«.  Find  the  product  of  «*if— *c"il«  by  «y"c— "dl. 

7.  Reduce  i  }/ If^  }/ mi  V  A"to  similar  mdicals. 

8.  Multtply5V^u'+SV^5byTV^14! 

9.  Find  the  value  of  «  in  the  equation  9«'— S«=909. 

10.  Divide  the  number  48  into  two  parts  so  that  the  exeess  of  one  part  orer 
90  may  be  three  times  the  excess  of  90  over  the  other  part 

AarswEss. 

1.  (a)  ai-hrssCn— r).     (b)  6«-17a+91.  9.  1.  ^3.  «=!«. 

4.  y=*;  «  =  •  5.  «•— 96+c.  «.    }/  xsi^*' 

a  b  

7.  A  V^  JT;  S  V^  91;  J  V^  91.     8    6«5.56.      9.  »=11  or-^.      10.  16  snd  m. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


The  central  pedagogical  projblem  is  economy  of  time  and  effort, 
with  constant  reference  to  the  great  objects  of  education. 


As  time  goes  on  the  truth  will  be  more  and  more  recognized  that 
education  has  to  do  largely  if  not  chiefly  with  the  extending  and 
deepening  of  human  relationships.  Every  day  shows  new  evidences 
that  this  duty  is  being  more  generally  felt  and  will  be  understood 
more  fiilly  when  the  common  school  ideal  has  become  more  visible. 
The  first  relationships  to  impress  themselves  upon  the  thoughtful 
student  of  the  function  of  the  people^s  schools  are  those  involving 
the  various  phases  of  social  intercourse  (including  domestic  relation- 
ships) and  community  life.  And  here  for  a  time  the  main  emphasis 
must  be  placed.  The  simpler  the  relationships  from  which  the 
start  is  made  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result  for  the  stu- 
dent as  a  basis  for  more  difficult  and  complicated  ones. 

In  view  of  these  new  demands  it  behooves  the  teacher  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  social  relationships,  especially  those  that  most  di- 
rectly concern  himself,  his  pupils,  and  tiie  community  in  which  he 
labors. 


The  teacher  who  does  not  consecrate  himself  wholly  to  education 
is  certain  to  fail,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word.  Whatever  he 
wants  his  pupils  to  be,  he  must  be  himself.  If  he  does  not  study 
his  business,  if  he  does  not  toil  for  a  better  knowledge  of  teaching 
day  by  day,  his  pupils  will  not  be  interested  in  their  school  work, 
and  he  must  fail.  Children  are  quick  to  perceive  whether  the 
teacher^s  heart  is  in  his  work  or  not.  To  reiui,  study,  and  medi- 
tate upon  education  and  to  search  for  the  best  ideas  and  most  im- 
proved plans  and  methods  of  teaching,  is  the  road  to  success  in 
teaching. 

The  great  shoal  of  danger  in  education  is  arrested  development, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral.  More  mischief  in  educational  result 
is  traceable  to  the  teacher^s  disregard  of  this  matter  than  to  any 
other  one  cause.  Precocity  and  superficiality  are  next  in  kin  to 
arrested  development.  These  phases  of  danger  must  be  carefully 
studied  by  those  who  wish  to  be  successful  teachers.  They  cannot 
be  made  too  important. 
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Eveiy  effort  should  be  made  to  hold  all  the  children  of  a  oom- 
munity  in  school  as  long  as  possible.  If  the  school  prognms  do 
not  suit  the  people,  make  them  reasonable  and  attractiTe  and  then 
proTC  their  value.  Parents  are  only  too  eager  to  gire  to  their 
children  the  best  that  is  to  be  had.  They  r^ard  their  little  ones 
as  their  own  ideal  selves  in  whom  they  would  fain  see  realized  their 
own  highest  ambitions.  If  they  can  be  shown  that  the  common 
schools  are  truly  the  most  efficient  and  most  desirable  places  for 
their  children  to  attend,  they  will  not  withhold  their  parental  sup- 
port. But  school  people  have  not  yet  realized  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  logic  of  the  meaning  contained  in  the  name  *^  Common  '''* 
schools.  The  common  schools  belong  to  the  people,  to  all  the 
people,  particularly  the  parents,  to  help  them  achieve  thru 
them  their  highest  intellectual  and  moral  objects  in  life. 


Social  Olork  {n  the  8cboot6« 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis,  who  has  done  some  excellent  work  in  the 
development  of  the  social  phases  of  school  life  desires  to  gather  in- 
formation concerning  the  following  questions.  Teachers  who  are 
willing  to  help  in  the  work  are  requested  to  give  narrative  pictures 
of  their  experience  with  as  many  of  the  topics  as  appeal  to  them. 
The  sex  and  approximate  age  of  pupils  and  teacher  should  be 
stated  in  each  case,  also  the  locality  in  which  the  observation  vas 
made. 

1. — If  you  have  ever  done  any  personal  work  in  connection  with 
your  teaching,  which  put  you  in  more  sympathetic  relations  with 
your  pupils,  such  as :  taking  walks,  going  on  nature  study  or  other 
excursions,  playing  games,  visiting,  organizing  societies  or  clubs, 
etc. ,  will  you  kindly  give  an  account  of  what  you  did,  and  what  the 
results  were  (a)  upon  individiials,  (b)  upon  the  r pirit  of  the  class, 
and  (c)  upon  school  discipline? 

2.  Will  you  give  an  account  of  one  or  two  cases  of  disdpline 
either  suffered,  inflicted,  or  observed  by  you  that  led  to  a  more  per- 
sonal relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  with  permanent  improve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  pupil? 

8.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  great  improvement  on  the  part  of  a 
class  follow  instruction  about  personal  habits,  such  as,  combing  hair, 
blacking  shoes,  taking  baths,  etc.  ?  What  was  the  method  of  the 
teacher? 

4.  Have  you  ever  used  or  seen  employed,  any  practical  method 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  pcurents  and  the  home  life  of  the  child? 
If  you  have,  will  you  please  describe  it  and  its  results? 
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6.  Relate  any  experience  of  yours  which  led  you  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  a  child  who  had  not  interested  you  before. 

6.  If  you  have  ever  used  or  seen  used  any  means  of  creating  loy- 
alty to  the  teacher  and  the  other  members  of  the  class  either  by 
competitions  with  the  others,  by  co-operation  in  some  common  en- 
terprise, or  by  any  other  means  that  emphasized  common  interests, 
will  you  please  describe  it  ? 

7.  What  sort  of  a  relation  do  you  consider  most  healthful  be- 
tween pupil  and  teacher?  Does  the  reserved,  stem,  yet  kind  teacher, 
or  the  lenient,  companionable  one,  have  the  more  lasting  influence 
for  good? 

8.  Will  you  give  an  account  of  any  case  you  know  where  a  boy 
or  girl  was  inspired  to  higher  action  by  reading  or  hearing  of  the 
life  of  a  great  man  or  woman?  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  this 
influence? 

9.  Have  you  ever  taught  ethics  to  children,  either  thru  a  text- 
book, by  talks,  or  thru  literature  or  history?  What  did  you  do? 
What  is  your  feeling  as  to  the  result? 

Those  who  wish  to  assist  in  working  out  this  very  interesting  and 
useful  line  of  study  may  address  their  answers  to  Dr.  Henry  S.  Cur- 
tis, 607  W.  124th  street,  New  York  city. 
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Graduation  and  Promotion  of  Pupils. 
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(Zlho  Y^ae  Ceased  to  Qrow^ 

The  most  dangerous  state  of  mind  to  be  in  for  an  otherwise 
moral  human  being  is  self-satisfaction.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  one's  growth.  And  when  growth  ceases  shrinkage  of  life 
becomes  inevitable.  Socrates  saw  the  danger.  That  is  why  he 
gB,ve  Vs  whole  life  to  awakening  others  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
own  imperfections.  A  teacher  who  falls  into  the  snares  of  assur- 
ance and  self-satisfaction  will  soon  lose  his  usefulness.  How  can 
:the  pupils  be  inspired  to  a  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  beauty  if 'the 
^teacher  is  not  an  example  of  continuous  and  earnest  self-improve- 
ment. When  the  teacher  reaches  the  point  where  he  believes  to 
liave  completed  the  circle  of  his  perfection  he  should  be  relieved  of 
!liis  office.  No  greater  wrong  can  be  inflicted  upon  a  school  than 
m  teacher  who  has  ceased  to  grow.  Such  a  teacher  lacks  the  chief 
[quality  which  should  distinguish  a  human  being  from  the  dumb 
^beast.  Self-improvement  shoidd  be  made  an  absolute  condition 
for  continuance  in  school  work.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  applies  to  the  teacher  with  even  more  positive  force  than  to 
ihe  pupil. 


Y^arab  Supervision* 

Supervisory  officers  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  sympathetic 
\  and  helpful  persons  in  a  school  system.  They  are  expected  to  en- 
courage good  teaching  and  to  labor  for  harmonious  co-operation  of 
I  the  teachers  with  their  principals  and  of  one  school  with  another. 
They  are  paid  a  salary  to  do  this.  But  now  and  then  we  meet 
among  them  one  who  unable  to  grasp  the  largeness  of  his  office 
goes  about  spreading  discouragement  and  discontent  and  heartache. 
Many  a  teacher  retires  to  her  room  after  school  hours  to  bathe  her 
pillow  in  tears  because  of  the  visit  of  a  supervisor. 

Cockatrices  and  bullies  should  be  forever  banished  from  any  and 
every  connection  with  school  work.  In  the  same  class  with  them 
belong  the  small,  vindictive  people  who  because  of  personal  dislike 
of  A  teacher  or  a  supposed  afiront  from  him,  seek  revenge  in  their 
own  small  way  commensurate  with  their  caliber,  by  annoying  and 
harassing  the  ^ Subject.**^ 

We  have  talked  much  of  unfit  teachers,  the  unfit  super- 
vising officers  are  doing  far  greater-harm  than  they.  Let  the  un- 
fit be  stricken  from  the  roll. 
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feeling  z%  a  futor  in  8cbool  Craining/ 

low  fatal  is  the  mistake  of  ignoring  the  feelings  in  educa- 
tion, and  how  tragic  are  the  consequences  of  so  doing,  is 
shown  in  fiction  by  "  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel," 
and  in  real  life  by  tiie  autobiography  of  John  Stuart  Mill. 
George  Meredith's  novel  is  highly  prized  by  all  interested 
in  education.  The  resultant  impression  of  that  book,  to  my  mind, 
is  that  no  amount  of  cleverness  in  the  teacher  and  no  amount  of 
excellence  in  system  or  curriculum  is  of  any  avail  if  one  leaves  out 
of  account  the  natural  propensities,  feelings,  and  desires  of  the 
child  whom  we  educate.  Training  is  like  a  game  of  dominoes  — 
it  is  no  good  having  the  best  of  pieces  in  one's  hand,  however  high 
they  may  be ;  unless  one  can  fit  them  in  with  the  pieces  played  by 
one's  adversary,  one  loses  the  game.  I  commend  *^  The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel "  to  any  one  who  does  not  know  it  as  a  most  helpful 
piece  of  educational  thinking.  As  to  John  S.  Mill,  every  one 
knows  the  story  of  his  early  training  —  how  splendidly  it  answered 
as  a  training  in  intellectual  gymnastics  and  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge,  how  utterly  it  ignored  both  lus  hands  and  lus  feelings, 
and  how  prolonged  and  turbid  and  painful  was  the  reaction  of 
outraged  nature. 

The  old  philosophy  of  education  kept  its  eye  on  knowledge  — 
8uch  and  such  knowledge  was  to  be  inculcated,  such  and  such  instru- 
ments of  knowledge  were  to  be  mastered.  The  matter  of  teaching, 
the  system  of  the  teaching,  was  the  same  for  all.  It  was  simple  — 
delightfully  simple  —  but  it  was  wrong.  One  kind  of  feelings  this 
school  did  take  into  its  cognizance  —  the  bodily  feelings.  **  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,"  said  Dr.  Eeate.  *^  Be  pure  in  heart,  boys. 
If  you  aren't  pure  in  heart,  I'll  flog  you."  Such  was  the  old  school. 
And  there  was  no  advance  in  educational  science  until  another  school 
arose,  who  said:  *^  We  are  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  We  have 
been  planning  out  education  for  children  in  the  same  way  as  the 
French  government  makes  clothes  for  its  soldiers.  First  they  make 
the  suit ;  then  they  fit  the  man  to  the  suit.  We  have  got  hold  of 
the  wrong  end*  of  the  stick.  Before  we  make  the  suit  of  clothes, 
we  must  take  the  measure  of  the  child  that  is  to  wear  them.  The 
first  thing  to  study  is  the  growing  organism  that  we  have  to  develop 
—  we  must  find  out  its  latent  powers,  the  laws  of  its  growth,  and 
its  instinctive  tendencies ;  observe  the  lines  along  which  these  tenden- 
cies develop,  and  take  them  as  our  nde  in  the  planning  out  of  our 
methods."    This  is  what  Pestalozzi  (following  Fichte)  called  Der 

*  Partial  report  of  an  address  before  the  London  College  of  Precq>ton. 
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Prozessgamg  der  Natur  in  der  EfUrvickehmg  des  Menschenge- 
iMechiM.  This  was  the  secret  of  what  has  been  called  his  **  ^ft 
of  divinatioii,  lus  luminous  guesswork."  The  discovery  was  tiie 
outcome  of  his  experience.  His  experience  was  not,  of  course, 
unique ;  but  the  reason  why  Pestalozzi  saw  the  lesson  of  his  experi- 
ence,  while  others  who  had  the  same  experience  did  not  see,  was  doe 
predsely  to  the  intense  sjrmpathy  of  his  nature;  he  was  **  full  of 
sensibility,"  and  therefore  he  had  eyes  to  see. 

Now  I  think,  if  Pestalozzi  could  see  to-day  the  results  in  Euro- 
pean and  American  education  of  the  new  truth  which  he  discovered, 
he  would  have  no  reason  to  be  discouraged.  Those  results  are 
most  apparent  perhaps  in  primary  education.  Consider  the  dif- 
ference between  the  modem  kindergarten  and  the  old  elementaiy 
school.  Contrast  the  freedom,  sodableness,  and  spontaneous  joj- 
ousness  of  the  present  infant  class  with  what  Edward  Thring  telb 
us  of  his  own  preparatory  school,  where  all  talking  at  meals  was 
forbidden ;  and  young  Edward  Thring  himself  was  flogged  for  **  a 
very  little  laugh  at  dinner."  "  All  my  life  long,"  he  says,  **  the  evil 
of  that  place  has  been  on  me.  It  is  even  now  one  of  my  strongest 
impressions,  with  its  misery,  the  misery  of  a  clipped  hedge,  with 
every  clip  thru  flesh  and  blood  and  fresh  young  feelings;  its 
snatches  of  joy,  its  painful  but  honest  work  —  grim,  but  grimly 
in  earnest  —  and  its  prison  morality  of  discipline.  The  most  last- 
ing lesson  of  my  life  was  the  failure  of  suspicion  and  severity  to 
get  inside  the  boy  world,  however  much  it  troubled  our  outsides.'* 

Let  that  stand  for  evidence  whidi  might  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely. Such  things  as  this  are  dealt  with  nowadays  by  a  specisi 
society,  and  the  policeman,  the  family  butcher,  the  family  milkman, 
the  family  washerwoman,  and  the  grocer's  boy,  all  combine  to  bring 
such  occurrences  to  the  notice  of  the  society,  and  protect  child  life 
from  such  inhumanity. 

The  results  of  the  new  theory  of  education  are,  as  I  have  said, 
most  easily  seen  in  primary  education.  The  results  in  secondary 
education  have  been  slower  in  maturing;  they  are  not  nearly  so 
universal,  they  are  less  easily  discerned,  but  I  believe  they  are  every 
bit  as  real.  Within  my  own  time  there  has  been  a  wonde^ul  change 
in  the  relations  between  masters  and  boys.  I  don't  think  the  credit 
can  be  ascribed  to  any  one  personality  or  any  one  school  —  it  has 
been  in  the  air,  it  has  been  everywhere  silently  operative,  but  it 
seems  to  me  so  important  that  the  word  ^^  change  "  is  too  weak,  and 
perhaps  the  proper  word  for  rae  to  use  would  be  "revolution." 
In  what  does  this  silent  revolution  consist,  and  how  has  it  come? 
It  consists  in  the  closeness  and  f  reedcMn  of  the  personal  intercourse 
between  master  and  pupil. 
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Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  masters  lived  apart  from  the 
boys.  The  master  was  what  a  master  still  is  in  Omtinental  schools 
—  an  officer  —  and  the  boys  were  the  rank  and  file.  The  idea  of  a 
master  corresponding  with  a  boy  was  unheard  of.  If  a  conmiand 
was  given,  he  no  more  dreamed  of  saying  ^please"  than  the 
officer  on  parade  thinks  of  saying,  **  Right  turn,  gentlemen,  if 
you  please,"  or  *^  Kindly  turn  to  the  front."  The  relationship  is 
very  different  now.  I  remember  when  I  went  to  Rugby  as  a  mas- 
ter being  surprised  at  the  quite  informal  way  in  whidi  boys  and 
masters  foregathered  out  of  school  hours,  how  after  evening  prep- 
aration one  would  drop  in  to  a  study  to  give  back  a  composition, 
or  even  without  any  such  pretext,  just  for  a  bit  of  a  chat,  and 
not  infrequently  also  for  a  bit  of  cake,  without  there  being  the 
slightest  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  boys  that  you  were  an  in- 
truder, or  the  slightest  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  master  that  he 
was  unwelcome  or  de  trap. 

What  this  change  has  accomplished  it  is  not  for  me  to  esti- 
mate. I  will  just  notice  on  the  negative  side  that  it  has  abolished 
in  English  public  schools,  first  of  all,  bullying,  and,  secondly, 
those  coarse  vices  of  self-indulgence  and  driiddng  which  figure  so 
largely  in  Dr.  Arnold's  sermons.  J.  L.  Paton. 


J<^  Bernard  Basedow, 
|the  mat  German  sehool  reformer  of  the  eiffhteenth  eentuy  (17281790), 
whose  pioneer  labors  paved  the  way  for  the  modem  secmar  sehooL 

Oopp«rpl«t«  by  D.  OhodowlMki. 
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School  Administration^ 

6radatf on  and  promotion  of  f>iipil8* 

I N  every  school  system  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  definite 
plan  by  which  pupils  may  be  properly  classified  and  may 
be  advanced  from  grade  to  grade  according  to  thdr  needs; 
it  is  necessary  both  on  educational  and  on  economic 
grounds.  For  economy's  sake  the  pupils  must  be  proper- 
ly distributed  so  that  each  teacher  shall  have  a  suitable  number  of 
pupils  —  that  is,  so  that  the  classes  shall  be  kept  reasonably  f uQ. 
On  educational  grounds  the  pupils  must  move  along  as  rajNidly  as 
their  growth  demands,  and  must  be  associated  with  those  of  simi- 
lar attainments. 

Upon  what  principle,  or  principles,  should  the  rules  regulating 
the  promotion  of  pupils  depend?  There  has  been,  and  still  is,  a 
very  wide  variance  of  custmn  in  regard  to  this  matter  in  sdiooli. 
There  has  been,  moreover,  a  great  change  in  general  sentiment, 
and  also  in  the  prevailing  custom  within  the  past  few  years.  The 
almost  universal  plan  that  came  in  with  the  systematizing  of  schools 
was  promotion  by  examination  alone.  At  stated  times  pupils  were 
all  submitted  to  a  formal  examination  on  questions  prepared  by 
some  one  in  authority,  and  they  stood  or  fell  acooiding  to  the 
results  of  these  examinations. 

In  the  first  public  high  school  of  considerable  size  that  I  took 
charge  of  as  principal  I  found  this  custom  prevailing,  and  con- 
tinued it  until  I  learned  better :  The  last  week  of  each  school  month 
was  given  up  to  review  and  written  examination  —  that  is,  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  time  was  so  employed.  As  I  remember,  two  or 
three  days  were  spent  in  oral  review  and  the  remaining  days  in 
written  examinations.  These  were  rigid  and  mechanical  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  upon  the  completion  of  a 
subject,  another  examination  was  given  and  an  average  was  struck, 
which  determined  absolutely  and  without  any  other  consideration 
whether  the  pupils  were  to  be  promoted  or  not.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  principal  who  inaugurated  this  plan  in  this  particular 
school,  and  who  is  now  one  of  the  most  distinguished  educational 
men  in  the  country,  has  often  laughed  at  his  precision.  But  cus- 
toms scarcely  less  harmful  prevail  now  in  spots. 

The  examination  fetish  still  has  its  worshipers.     I  have  in 
this  series  of  articles  frequently  referred    without  adulation  to  the 
*AU  rigfats  fcserved  by  C.  B.  GUbcrt. 
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late  Board  of  Regents  in  the  state  of  New  York.  They  were,  until 
recently  deprived  of  their  power,  among  the  last  bodies  in  the 
country  to  continue  in  rapturous  adoration  on  their  knees  before 
this  particular  calf,  and  the  schools  of  the  state  have  suffered 
more  than  can  be  told  by  the  rigid,  mechanical,  narrow  teaching 
resulting  from  the  influence  of  the  Regents'  examinations.  So  far 
as  I  know,  there  are  now  comparatively  few  school  systems  in  which 
reliance  is  placed  wholly  upon  examination  in  determining  the 
promotion  of  pupils. 

THE  KATIONALIA  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  loss  of  respect  for  examinations 
as  determining  promotion,  perhaps  I  should  explain  my  position 
upon  that  subject  to  avoid  misunderstanding.  I  believe  emphati- 
cally and  fully  in  examinations.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conduct 
a  scheme  of  education,  whether  for  an  individual  or  for  a  million 
individuals  gathered  into  a  system,  which  did  not  provide  for 
examinations. 

Examination  is  a  partial  test  of  both  knowledge  and  power. 
No  examination  can  fully  test  either  knowledge  or  power.  As  to 
the  former,  at  most  it  can  determine  whether  certain  specific  facts 
have  been  acquired.  It  cannot  determine  how  much  is  known  or 
how  much  is  not  known,  so  it  is  bound  to  be  limited  to  the  strictly 
conventional  or  to  the  specific  things  that  are  known  to  have  been 
taught,  and  yet  in  those  elementary  phases  of  knowledge  which 
are  represented  in  all  educational  institutions  there  are  certain  fund* 
amental  and  characteristic  data  which  all  should  know  who  assume 
to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  subjects  whatever,  and  a  knowledge 
of  these  can,  to  a  limited  degree,  be  tested  by  an  examination.  But 
it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  examinations  that  all  the 
examination  shows  is  whether  the  specific  questions  asked  have 
been  correctly  answered,  and  not  whether  a  question  equally  impor- 
tant might  or  might  not  have  been  answered. 

As  to  power:  An  examination  may  determine  the  ability  of, 
the  student  to  do  certain  specific  and  technical  things.  The  field 
of  activity  is  necessarily  of  the  most  limited  sort,  and  very  little 
can  be  ascertained  as  to  the  ability  of  the  student  to  do  those 
things  that  it  is  most  important  in  life  he  should  be  able  to  do, 
and  so  we  have  the  long  Hne  of  great  men  whose  college  records, 
as  determined  by  examinations,  were  most  unsatisfactory,  largely 
because  the  tests  applied  did  not  determine  the  more  important 
questions  as  to  their  knowledge  or  power. 

And  yet,  as  I  have  said,  all  schools  must  have  examinations. 
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Their  chief  value,  however,  is  to  the  student  and  not  to  the  teadier. 
They  do  not  to  any  very  great  degree  indicate  to  the  broad-oiinded 
and  wise  teacher  any  facts  about  the  students  which  he  has  not 
already  in  his  possession,  but  they  often  do  open  the  eyes  of  the 
student  to  his  own  state  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  It  is  a  very 
good  thing  for  us  to  be  put  up  against  ourselves  and  find  out  thra 
a  bitter  experience  how  much  or  how  little  we  know  and  can  do.  So 
I  would  have  examinations  frequently,  in  which  the  qu^tioos 
asked  cover  a  wide  range.  I  would  have  easy  examinations  to  see 
how  much  the  student  can  tell  about  his  specific  subject  broadly 
stated.  I  would  have  narrow  and  technical  examinations  to  see  how 
little  they  know  about  certain  phases  of  subjects.  I  would  have 
examinations  so  difficult  that  only  the  best  can  pass  them,  but  I 
would  not  base  the  promotion  of  any  child  upon  these  examina- 
tions. I  would  use  them  solely  for  metaphysical  and  educations! 
ends.  Their  only  use  in  determining  the  right  of  the  student  to 
promotion  should  be  their  indirect  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  must  determine  the  question  of  promotion ;  they  are  among  the 
lights  shed  upon  the  case,  not  by  any  means  idways  the  most 
valuable. 

WHAT  SHALL  DETEEIOKE  PROMOTION? 

Another  very  important  method  of  determining  the  question 
of  promotion  is  that  of  the  daily  marking  of  the  recitation.  This 
is  sometimes  used  independently  and  sometimes  in  connecticm  with 
the  examination.  Of  tiie  two  it  is  by  far  the  more  deadly.  Much 
better  an  examination  coming  at  times  with  carefully  prepared 
questions  than  the  fatal  pencil  suspended  over  the  equally  fatal 
note-book  while  the  student  is  trying  to  say  something  that  shall 
secure  a  good  mark.  With  the  deadly  marking  system  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  teachers  to  teach  well  or  students  to  recite 
well,  because  both  imply  freedom,  and  neither  teacher  nor  pupil 
can  be  free  under  this  system.  If  the  student  is  to  be  marked  upon 
his  answers  to  questions,  of  course  the  questions  must  be  strictly 
categorical  and  capable  of  being  answered  correctly  by  him.  The 
teacher  may  not  stimulate  thought  and  appeal  to  the  imagination 
by  asking  questions  outside  the  narrow  field  of  the  text4x)ok,  because 
if  he  does  the  student  will  be  unable  to  answer  them  and  must  re- 
ceive, consequently,  a  bad  mark,  and  the  students  themselves  will 
hold  the  teachers  most  rigidly  to  the  categorical  question  under  these 
conditions.  Nor  can  the  student  indulge  in  any  flights  of  imagina- 
tion or  investigation  or  ask  questions  betraying  curiosity  or  ignor- 
ance. He  must  know  his  questions  and  answers  in  order  to  get  his 
marks.    By  combining  the  two,  the  daily  marking  of  the  recitation 
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with  the  fonnal  examination  at  regular  intervalB,  you  have  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  worst  conceivable  methodB,  —  two  negatives 
that  make  a  positive  evil. 

What,  then,  is  the  best  test?  First,  let  us  answer  another 
questicm.  What  is  the  motive  of  promotion?  It  has  but  one,  — 
placing  the  students  in  the  class  where  they  can  do  the  work  that 
it  is  best  for  them  to  do.  There  should  be  no  element  of  punish- 
ment or  reward  in  the  promotion  of  students,  —  nothing  absolutely 
but  a  conmion  sense  assignment  to  the  best  place  for  work.  It  is 
very  easy  for  teadiers  to  be  governed  in  their  judgment  and  their 
markings  by  the  conventional  or  unconventional  conduct  of  the 
pupil,  by  personal  behavior  or  personal  characteristics,  and  I  have 
frequently  known  teachers  to  refuse  to  promote  pupils  because 
^  they  did  not  deserve  it,"  that  is,  because  they  had  been  offensive 
or  disagreeable,  or  disorderly,  or  had  not  studied  as  hard  as  the 
teacher  thought  they  should  have  studied.  Such  considerations  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case  and  cannot  be  introduced  without  injury* 
Is  John  or  Susan  better  fitted  to  do  the  work  of  grade  one  or  of 
grade  two?  is  the  only  question.  The  time  of  a  child's  education  is 
limited,  and  to  keep  a  boy  or  a  girl  back  a  half  year  or  a  year  for 
any  reason  other  than  his  own  personal  good  is  to  conmiit  a  serious 
offense  against  him.  To  push  him  ahead,  on  the  other  hand,  into 
places  where  he  beccxnes  lost  and  discouraged  and  is  unable  to  do  his 
best  work,  is  equaDy  an  offense. 

Now  to  refer  to  the  original  question,  ^^  What  is  the  proper 
test  for  promotion?  "  there  is  only  one  answer  to  it,  —  the  fitness 
of  the  pupil  for  promotion  is  a  matter  of  judgment  to  be  deter^ 
mined  by  those  who  are  in  position  to  know,  using  all  the  data 
available.  Any  teadier,  after  he  has  been  associated  with  a  child 
for  a  term  of  a  half-year  or  a  year,  listening  to  his  recitations  and 
daily  inspecting  his  work  in  the  various  subjects,  knows  whether 
that  child  is  qualified  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  work  of  the  grade  be- 
yond or  not.  His  judgment  should  be  strengthened  by  all  lands 
of  natural  and  artificial  memory, —  by  records  of  the  various  things 
that  have  been  done  by  the  student  during  the  term  which  indicate 
the  possession  of  sufficient  knowledge  or  power  to  do  the  work  of 
the  grade  beyond,  or  the  contrary.  But  tiiere  are  many  other  con- 
siderations than  those  involved  in  these  various  records,  —  ques- 
tions of  temperament,  of  industry,  of  home  environment,  of  h^th, 
of  age,  of  maturity  of  thought.  These  questions  and  many  more 
should  be  considered  in  determining  the  fitness  of  the  student  for 
any  particular  position.  Some  students  will  do  better  under  a  spur, 
such  as  is  given  by  work  a  little  beyond  them,  but  others  will  be 
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discouraged  by  such  stimulation  and  will  do  better  when  the  woik 
appears  light. 

All  that  is  needed  in  determining  whether  students  shall  be 
promoted  or  not  is  the  application  of  common  sense  judgment. 
Formal  and  mechanical  tests  are  dangerous.  The  various  means 
employed  for  educational  ends,  such  as  oral  and  written  tests  or 
examinations,  reviews,  should  all  be  employed  as  shedding  li^t 
upon  the  situation,  but  the  final  question  should  be  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment as  the  mind  has  been  affected  by  all  these  various  influences. 
It  should  not  be  even  a  matter  of  averages.  Figures,  whether 
taken  singly  or  in  averages,  are  dangerous  as  applied  to  the  needs 
and  the  laws  of  growth  of  the  human  mind.  One  thing  should  be 
borne  in  mind  always,  and  I  fear  that  it  needs  constant  reiteration, 
—  no  consideration  for  the  system  as  such  should  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  promoti<m  of  pupils.  The  system  is  important  and 
must  be  preserved,  but  promotion  is  an  individual  matter,  and  a 
single  child  whose  case  is  under  consideration  is  entitled  to  a  judg- 
ment according  to  his  needs,  not  according  to  the  needs  of  his 
neighbors  or  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  The  system  that  cannot 
stand  the  shock  of  proper  consideration  for  individuals  is  an  un- 
worthy system.  It  should  make  no  difference  whether  the  student 
is  ready  for  promotion  at  the  middle  of  the  term  or  the  beginning 
of  the  term ;  he  should  be  promoted  whenever  he  is  ready.  It  also 
should  make  no  difference  whether  he  is  the  only  one  in  tiie  dass  to 
be  promoted  or  the  only  one  not  to  be  promoted;  his  individual 
good  should  be  the  only  consideration  in  every  case,  and  every 
other  consideration  which  interferes  with  this  should  be  sacrificed 
to  it,  even  if  some  classes  are  unduly  large  and  others  unduly  smaD. 
In  such  cases  the  remedy  can  easily  be  found  in  a  new  division  of 
classes. 

In  this  connection  I  am  moved  to  say  that  it  is  better  to  have 
regular  promotions  frequently  than  to  have  them  infrequently. 
Thru  all  grades  the  regular  class  promotions  should  occur  not  less 
frequently  than  semi-annually,  and  in  the  primary  grades  they 
should  occur  more  often,  as  three  or  four  times  a  year.  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  the  regular  class  promotions  are  perfectly  proper 
and  should  be  maintained.  While  the  individual  diould  receive  all 
the  consideration  he  needs,  the  exceptional  individual  is  the  one  who 
most  urgently  demands  care.  Probably  three-fourths  of  the  chil- 
dren in  every  class  will  move  along  with  sufficient  uniformity  to 
justify  class  promotions  at  regular  intervals ;  possibly  90  per  cent, 
in  many  classes.  It  is  the  remaining  tenth  that  is  in  danger  of 
being  submerged  and  lost. 
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PEOMOTION  DEVICES. 

This  subject  has  been  much  agitated  of  late  years,  and  most  of 
the  leading  thinkers  upon  educational  subjects,  including  the  lead- 
ing superintendents,  are  opposed  to  the  rigid  classification  of  pupils^ 
altho  unfortunattely  this  is  found  in  practice  often  where  it  has 
been  discouraged  in  theory.  As  a  result  of  the  agitation  of  the 
subject  many  people  have  come  forward  with  nostrums  for  remedy- 
ing the  evil,  some  of  which  have  been  widely  heralded.  Some  of 
these  are  simply  mechanical  devices  for  doing  away  with  the  ad- 
mitted evil.  Others  are  based  upon  a  new  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion and  are  radical  and  fundamental  attempts  to  substitute  ex- 
treme individualism  for  the  social  school,  while  still  others  provide 
machinery  for  affording  to  individual  children  new  crutches  in  the 
form  of  advisory  teachers,  so  that  the  weak  may  limp  along  faster 
and  keep  up  with  the  more  active.  Most  of  these  nostrums  are  com- 
-poBed  of  simples,  some  good  and  some  bad,  —  that  is,  practically 
no  one  of  the  patent  methods  for  removing  the  evils  of  rigid  classi- 
fication is  without  merit,but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine 
them  they  are  all  defective  in  that  they  are  superficial  and  based 
upon  a  partial  view  of  the  educational  field  and  exaggerate  certain 
features. 

One  very  much  advertised  method  makes  so  much  of  mechanical 
provisions  for  promoting  individual  students  that  it  quite  ignores 
the  weightier  educational  questions  involved  and  tends  to  inferior 
teaching,  because  the  question  of  promotion  is  made  the  great  ques- 
tion rather  than  a  corollary.  Another  method,  and  also  much  her* 
aided  some  years  since,  tho  now  not  so  frequently  heard  of,  is  attrac- 
tive in  many  ways,  but  based  upon  a  dangerous  philosophy,  viz.  t 
that  the  individual  is  to  be  educated  without  regard  to  his  neighbors^ 
which  ignores  the  most  valuable  feature  of  education.  Any  system 
which  attempts  to  do  away  with  class  recitation  and  to  substitute 
individual  work  is  a  return,  practically,  to  the  unfortunate  private 
tutor  notion,  and  disregards  the  very  valuable  training  which  comes 
from  cooperation  and  competition  in  the  class. 

In  regard  to  the  third  mentioned,  —  the  furnishing  of  ex- 
ternal individual  help  for  students,  —  there  is  extreme  danger  that 
the  help  so  provided  will  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the  individ- 
ual power  of  children;  that  self-reliance  will  be  practically  de- 
stroyed, and  while  apparently  rapid  progress  is  made  through  cer- 
tain elementary  grades,  it  is  too  much  like  the  stufl^ng  for  examina- 
tion, of  which  all  disapprove.  Hence  it  seems  necessary  to  regard 
all  special  methods  as  dangerous.  Nothing  can  take  tiie  place  of 
education  itself,  which  is  growth. 
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Many  notinims  have  been  advocated  for  the  training  of  thii 
or  that  mental  power^  and  for  the  securing  of  some  really  admirabk 
educational  end,  but  each  has  ultimately  either  taken  its  place  as 
one  of  the  many  departments  of  the  general  educational  scbemei  or 
has  fallen  into  innocuous  desuetude.  So  I  reiterate  that  the  only 
thing  needed  in  determining  the  promotion  of  pupils  in  all  grades 
is  common  sense  judgment,  of  course  resting  upon  a  rigid  spinal 
column,  and  the  sooner  we  can  sweep  away  all  diverting  accessories, 
the  sooner  will  the  children  receive  their  due. 

A  KATIONAL  8CHEMX. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  the  promotion 
of  children  in  a  school  system  to  dbance.  A  plan  must  be  carefully 
formulated  by  the  superintendent  and  promulgated  so  that  th«e 
may  be  uniformity  of  thought  and  method,  tho  not  unif ormitr 
of  promotion.  I  beg  to  offer  here  a  scheme  which  has  worked  wdl 
in  some  places,  which  might  not  work  well  in  others,  but  which  may 
at  least  be  suggestive  to  the  studious : 

In  all  grades,  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth,  inclusive, 
at  the  end  of  each  week  teadiers  shall  prepare,  on  blanks  fur- 
nished for  the  purpose,  an  estimate  of  the  work  of  each  stu- 
dent during  the  week.  These  estimates  shall  represent  the 
judgment  of  the  teachers  upon  the  ability  and  industry  &* 
played  by  the  pupils  in  the  various  subjects  pursued.  They 
shall  be  recorded  by  the  use  of  the  letters  A  and  B.  A,  being 
the  ])as8ing  mark ;  B,  indicating  failure. 

At  frequent  intervals,  brief  examinations  or  written  re- 
views of  various  sorts  shall  be  given  the  pupils  in  their  respec- 
tive classes,  and  a  record  of  the  results  obtained  in  each  case 
shall  be  kept  by  the  teadiers.  Questions  for  at  least  one  ex- 
amination in  each  semester  shall  be  furnished  or  specially 
authorized  by  the  superintendent  of  schools.  The  results  of 
these  examinations  shall  not  be  the  basis  for  promotion,  but 
shall  be  used  and  considered  by  the  teacher  as  a  guide  and 
critique  for  his  own  work,  and  as  one  means  for  determioing 
the  diaracter  of  the  work  of  the  students. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  a  report  shall  be  sent  to  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  every  pupil,  giving  the  results  of  the 
weekly  estimates  taken  from  the  teacher's  record  modified  by 
the  results  of  any  written  tests  given  during  the  month.  Each 
of  these  reports,  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  shall  be 
returned  to  the  teacher. 

At  the  end  of  each  semester,  the  teacher  and  principal 
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together  shall  examine  the  record  of  each  pupil,  both  as  to 
weekly  estimates  and  tests  or  examinations  given  during  the 
term,  taking  into  consideration  all  circumstances  so  far  as 
known,  affecting  the  work  of  the  pupil. 

All  pupils  whose  work  has  been  found  upon  the  whole 
satisfactory  and  all  who  have  given  evidence  that  they  are 
qufdified  to  do  the  work  of  the  succeeding  grade,  shall  be 
promoted.  Those  whose  work  has  been  found  to  be  in  the 
main  unsatisfactory  and  those  who  have  not  given  satisfactory 
evidence  of  ability  to  do  the  work  of  tlie  succeeding  grade, 
shall  not  be  promoted,  provided  that  in  the  case  of  exceptional 
pupils,  conditional  promotions  for  a  definite  time  may  be  made. 

This  is  taken  from  rules  already  in  force.  It  will  be  observed 
that  there  are  regular  markings  by  teachers,  but  not  daily,  and 
these  markings  are  not  technical  nor  in  figures;  they  are  simply 
occasional  records  of  the  general  work  done  by  the  pupils  to  serve 
as  aids  to  the  memory.  A  record  is  also  kept  of  all  tests  and  written 
reviews,  these,  too,  as  aids  to  the  memory.  No  one  of  them,  nor  all 
of  them  together,  can  be  used  technically  and  formally  to  determine 
promotion ;  they  are  all  kept  simply  as  aids  to  memory,  nor  are  they 
averaged.  The  average  is  a  most  dangerous  device  in  this  connec- 
tion. Sometimes  a  poor  record  during  the  first  part  of  the  year 
may  bring  the  average  down  to  a  point  below  passing,  when  good 
work  done  the  latter  part  of  the  year  may  indicate  a  state  of  mind 
entirely  fit  for  promotion,  and  the  reverse  might  be  true.  The  only 
object  of  the  records  is  to  prevent  snap  judgments  upon  the  most 
recent  effort  of  the  student,  be  it  good  or  bad. 

The  number  of  marks  used  is  also  important.  My  own  judg- 
ment is  that  there  should  be  but  two  marks  used,  —  one  to  indicate 
work  of  sufficiently  good  character  to  make  it  seem  evident  that 
the  student  ought  to  go  ahead,  and  the  other  to  indicate  the  oppo- 
site. Fine  gradations  are  most  difficult  to  make;  they  are  a  trial 
to  the  teacher,  who  never  can  make  them  accurately,  and  they  are 
dangerous  for  the  students.  It  is  not  necessary  for  tiie  students  to 
be  ranked  in  comparison  with  one  another  by  the  teachers.  They 
will  draw  their  own  conclusions  surely  enough,  and  they  need  no 
artificial  help  to  priggishness  or  to  discouragement  or  bravado. 

There  is  a  further  danger  in  the  use  of  marks  which  indicate 
exceptional  merit  or  exceptional  demerit.  Students  come  to  rely 
upon  marks  and  to  work  for  marks.  Teachers  sometimes  fear 
that  if  special  excellence  is  not  recognized  students  will  not  work 
as  well,  which  is  of  itself  a  confession  that  the  student's  studying 
is  from  a  wrong  motive.    Suppose  students  do  work  a  little  harder 
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to  get  a  marie,  that  work  does  not  have  upon  them  the  right  effect; 
it  does  not  make  them  better  students;  it  does  not  cultivate  the 
habit  of  study ;  it  does  not  even  cultivate  a  love  for  study.  On  the 
contrary,  it  acts  to  divert  the  mind  from  these  very  desirable  ends. 
The  child  comes  to  think  of  this  good  mark  rather  than  of  the  woik 
itself.  I  would  rather  have  good,  average  work  baaed  upon  inter- 
est, than  what  the  teacher  might  mark  as  superior  work,  resting 
back  upon  the  desire  for  a  mark.  The  former  I  should  expect  to 
see  followed  by  good,  average  work  later.  The  latter  is  veiy 
likely  to  be  followed  by  a  complete  drop  when  removed. 

Moreover,  the  reliance  upon  marks  is  most  dangerous  mcnrally; 
it  tends  to  take  the  mind  away  from  the  real  ends  of  life  and  turn 
them  to  inferior  ends.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  to  how 
large  an  extent  the  prevailing  low  standards  of  life,  the  love  for 
money  and  of  secondary  ends,  is  due  to  the  sort  of  standards  that 
have  prevailed  in  our  schools,  and  the  stimuli  presented  to  oar 
young  people  while  getting  their  education.  How  can  we  expect 
the  boy  or  girl  who  has  been  urged  all  thru  his  school  days  to 
work  for  a  mark,  or  a  prize,  or  to  avoid  a  punishment  —  that  is, 
for  some  secondary  end,  when  he  comes  out  into  life  to  immediatdy 
grasp  the  values  of  life  and  work  for  primary  ends?  Is  it  not 
the  most  natural  thing  that  he  should  work  for  money,  place  or 
something  else  which  is  secondary?  The  habit  is  formed  in  sdiool 
and  it  simply  accents  the  worst  in  our  American  Uf  e,  and  no  amount 
of  preachmg  afterward  can  prevail  to  break  this  habit.  It  seen^ 
to  me  that  this  reason  alone  is  sufficient  to  deter  us  from  offering 
any  secondary  inducements  whatever  to  young  people  who  are 
going  thru  school. 

From  the  above  it  must  be  evident  that  in  my  judgment  the 
fuss  made  over  the  promotion  of  students  is  entirely  unwarranted 
by  facts ;  that  there  is  no  need  of  great  agitation  or  of  upheaval, 
but  simply  the  application  of  the  same  sort  of  common  sense  that 
is  applied  to  any  successful  business  enterprise,  and  further,  that 
we  need  to  get  all  of  our  school  work  away  from  the  degrading  influ- 
ence of  vulgar  competition  with  which  our  whole  social  and  business 
life  is  infected.  C.  B.  Gilbert. 


The  fifteenth  volume  of  Educational  Foundations  closes  with 
the  present  number.  There  will  be  no  issues  in  July  and  August. 
With  September  begins  the  sixteenth  series.  Mr.  Gilbert  will 
continue  his  very  valuable  discussion  of  the  practical  problems  of 
school  administration.  Other  interesting  features  have  been 
planned.  A  tentative  outline  of  the  year's  work  will  be  found  in 
the  editorial  pages. 
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Rights  of  the  pcopk  in  8cl)ool  Hff airs.'' 

BHE  public  point  of  view  is  too  often  overlooked  by  the  men 
and  women  of  the  schools.  The  most  cherished  desire  in 
a  parent's  heart  is  that  his  children  may  be  better  educated 
than  he  was.  For  this  no  sacrifices  are  too  heavy  for  him. 
To  this  end  he  will  labor  with  music  in  his  soul  and  find 
abundant  recompense  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  his  household. 
But  sometimes  he  wonders.  He  hears  much  of  modem  educational 
theories  and  of  surprising  methods  in  the  schools.  He  is  made  to 
know  that  of  the  making  of  school-books  there  is  no  end.  He  is  by 
no  means  an  ignorant  man ;  he  has  read  and  worked,  and  such  men 
know  some  things.  But  he  hears  things  thru  his  children  that  he 
never  heard  of  before.  He  must  not  doubt  the  superior  knowledge 
of  the  schools,  however,  and  he  puts  away  his  incredulity.  By  and 
by  something  happens  which  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to  see  the 
teacher,  and  then  he  finds  himself  in  contact  with  a  force  which  is 
of  the  utmost  moment  to  him,  but  which  is  indifi^erent  to  his  rights 
or  powerless  to  assure  them. 

A  mother  of  refinement  sends  her  children  to  the  public  schools. 
The  family  circumstances  hardly  warrant  sending  them  to  private 
schools,  and  beyond  that  she  has  some  patriotic  sentiment  about 
the  matter.  She  wants  to  believe  in  the  public  schools  and  sup- 
port them.  She,  moreover,  wants  to  be  on  terms  with  the  teacher 
of  her  children  to  the  end  that  she  may  give  commendation  and 
support  where  it  is  due,  and  that  they  may  work  understandingly 
together.  To  her  surprise  she  finds  a  woman  far  below  her  standards 
of  womanly  sympathy,  tact,  and  culture.  She  cannot  subject  her 
girls  to  such  an  influence  and  such  teaching  as  that.  But  what  is 
she  to  do?  If  she  seeks  remedy  she  is  more  than  likely  to  find  that 
there  is  none. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  there  is  no  sort  of  a  civic  or 
political  organization  in  this  country  so  fortified  against  the  en- 
forcement of  a  citizen's  right  as  a  school  organization  which  has 
grown  to  large  proportions  on  the  old  lines  and  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to  terms  of  centralized  authority  and  responsibility.  You 
may  start  out  to  redress  a  wrong  which  is  wearing  your  life  at  its 
best  parts.  It  is  not  a  question  of  public  policy,  but  of  an  individ- 
ual citizen's  right.  You  commence  with  the  teacher;  she  refers 
you  to  the  principal;  he  advises  you  to  see  the  supervisor;  that 
official  passes  you  along  to  the  superintendent;  he  would  likely 
aid  you  if  he  could,  but  he  knows  very  well  he  cannot,  and  suggests 

*  Part  of  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Draper  last  year  at  Philadelphia. 
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that  you  cany  the  matter  to  a  trustee  or  a  committee ;  and  there 
you  are  told  that  it  is  a  matter  for  the  whole  board,  and  the  board 
is  utterly  beyond  you.  If  the  truth  were  told,  you  are  thwarted, 
your  rights  are  d^ed  by  reason  of  political  or  personal  influence, 
which  is  not  only  ignorant  and  selfish,  but  resentful  and  spiteful 
Anyone  in  official  position  who  opposes  it  is  likely  to  feel  ite  fang. 
And  the  whole  thing  is  so  arranged  that  no  one  dare  help  you;  no 
one  has  the  authority  to  help  you ;  and  no  one  who  refuses  you  jus- 
tice in  a  just  cause  can  be  called  to  account  for  it. 

It  is  not  implied  that  the  men  and  women  along  this  officisl 
line  you  have  traveled  are  all  vicious.  There  is  wickedness  some 
where  in  the  business,  but  these  people  would,  for  the  most  peri, 
be  glad  to  be  released  from  it.  The  trouble  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
system  is  more  irresponsible  and  vicious  than  the  people  are  who  ad- 
minister it.  It  la  hospitable  to  flagrant  and  insidious  evils  which  no 
power  short  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  state,  or  the  aroused 
and  indignant  political  power  of  a  conununity  can  drive  out. 

Our  fathers  were  more  accustomed  than  we  are  to  call  the 
schools  ^  the  conunon  schools.*'  It  was  a  good  term ;  it  grew  out 
of  a  fact,  and  it  implied  much.  It  would  be  well  to  go  back  to  the 
name  and  give  new  emphasis  to  the  fact.  If  the  schools  are  to  be- 
come the  schools  of  the  poor  who  can  afford  no  other,  if  they  are 
to  become  the  schools  of  the  unfortunate  who  do  not  know  their 
rights  or  cannot  assert  them,  if  they  are  to  irritate  the  well-to-do^ 
who  must  support  them  without  direct  benefits,  if  they  are  to  make 
for  the  segregation  of  classes  rather  than  serve  as  a  bond  of  union 
between  all  citizens,  then  a  unique  and  cherished  ideal  of  our  demo- 
cratic life  is  being  overthrown,  and  an  evil  day  is  coming  upon  us. 

We  will  not  believe  it.  Our  democracy  has  harder  problems 
than  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  but  we  understand  those  problems 
more  clearly  and  are  better  able  to  meet  them  than  they.  The 
shaping  and  the  management  of  institutions  by  the  people  must 
encounter  some  difficulties  that  would  never  appear  to  a  minister  or 
a  cabinet,  but  in  the  end  it  is  better.  The  popular  wiU  is  slower 
than  the  will  of  one  man  in  acting,  but  when  it  does  act  it  is  more 
forceful,  more  steadfast,  more  pervasive.  The  exercise  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle  is  educative  in  itself.  The  mass  slowly,  steadily, 
rises  to  the  enforcement  of  principles  which  it  accepts.  Democracy 
learns  to  do  by  doing. 

Educational  equality,  schools  common  to  all,  at  whatever  pains 
and  at  whatever  cost,  is  a  doctrine  universally  accepted  in  America. 
The  people  will  make  that  doctrine  a  living  fact  in  our  democratic 
life.     It  is  being  put  to  its  severest  test  in  the  great  cities  -where 
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such  vast  amounts  are  involved  and  greed  is  so  rampant,  where  sq 
many  teachers  are  required  and  the  children  are  so  unlike,  but 
even  those  cities  are  rising  to  their  great  task,  and  they  will  be 
no  exception  to  the  universal  rule. 

New  and  higher  standards  are  appearing  in  the  school  sys- 
tems of  our  largest  cities.  Look  upon  the  stately  and  healthful 
buildings  of  the  newer  type,  good  enough  for  the  very  best,  and 
therefore  good  enough  for  all.  The  City  of  New  York  has  not 
always  been  in  a  position  to  claim  commendation  for  the  situation 
and  the  work  of  its  schools,  but  that  city  has  in  recent  years  made 
a  notable  contribution  to  the  architecture,  the  hygiene,  and  the 
decoration  of  the  large  city  school-house.  And  I  would  not  imply 
that  that  is  the  measure  of  its  contribution.  There  is  abundant 
reason  to  believe  that  its  early  contribution,  under  a  capable  and 
free  sui>erintendent,  to  the  organization  and  the  administration  of 
the  schools  will  be  no  less  notable.  What  is  possible  there  is  quite 
possible  in  any  other  American  city. 

But  it  is  possible  only  thru  an  understanding  by  the  citizen 
of  what  he  ought  to  expect  and  what  his  rights  are  in  the  schools, 
and  then  thru  agitation  and  combination  which  will  secure  needed 
legislation  and  an  organization  which  will  make  those  things 
possible. 

WHAT  TO  DEKAKD. 

Every  citizen  is  bound  to  demand  that  within  easy  reach  of  his 
door  there  shall  be  a  school  building  which  is  substantial,  attractive, 
and  healthful.  He  has  the  right  to  expect  that  in  that  building 
there  shall  be  a  corps  of  teachers  of  capacity  and  culture,  with 
teaching  power  and  quick  interest  in  his  child.  Refinement,  truth, 
strength,  industry  and  patriotism  must  all  grow  under  that  roof. 
He  has  the  right  to  expect  that  that  building  and  those  teachers 
shall  be  free  from  partisan  or  sectarian  influence,  and  that  all  that 
is  done  there  shall  bind  all  good  citizens  together  in  a  patriotic 
league  and  make  for  the  intellectual  and  ethical  quickening  of 
society.  If  in  any  particular  it  is  not  so,  he  has  the  right  to  know 
just  where  he  may  go  to  an  experienced  and  capable  officer,  with 
ample  authority,  responsible  to  nobody  but  the  community  he 
serves,  the  law  which  sustains  him,  and  the  intelligence  and  con- 
science which  guide  him,  and  have  immediate  attention  to  his  com- 
plaint and  quick  redress,  if  his  complaint  be  a  reasonable  one. 

HOW  TO  GET  rr. 

If  this  is  not  already  so,  it  is  to  be  brought  about  thru  direct 
appeals  to  the  people  until  the  common  sentiment  is  quickened  to 
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a  revolt,  and  then  thni  a  school  organization  whidi  differentiates 
legislative  and  executive  functions,  which  gives  business  matters 
to  business  men,  and  instructional  matters  to  teachers,  which  cen- 
tralizes authority  and  responsibility  for  doing  things  in  individaals, 
and  is  amply  protected  against  influence. 

We  have  less  confidence  in  the  crowd  than  we  ought.  The 
men  and  women  who  have  descended  from  the  earlier  American 
families  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  interested  in  the  Americas 
schools.  Nor  are  the  men  and  women  who  live  in  costly  houses  the 
only  ones  interested  in  the  schools  by  any  means.  It  often  happens 
that  one  of  the  new  families  has  a  keener  appreciation  of  sdiool 
privileges  than  one  of  the  old  families,  and  that  the  strongest  sap- 
porters  of  the  school  system  are  the  men  who  live  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. Sectarianism  cannot  come  into  the  schools,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  interests  of  the  schools  shall  not  be  carried  to 
the  religious  denominations.  A  public  school  talk  at  a  Presby- 
terian club,  or  a  Methodist  league,  or  a  Roman  Catholic  lyceum  is 
often  welcome  and  always  counts.  A  discussion  of  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  common  schools  before  a  labor  union  always  develops 
a  quick  interest  and  often  an  aggressive  response.  Gatherings  of 
the  people  in  the  school-houses  germinate  public  sdiool  enthusiasm 
and  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  school  system.  You  may 
often  see  things  which  make  you  doubt,  but  there  is  virtue  and 
honest  desire  among  the  people,  and  if  you  agitate  the  mass,  the 
good  and  true  will  come  to  the  surface,  and  if  you  gather  and  direct 
it,  it  will  bear  down  the  combined  forces  of  evil. 

There  is  to  be  no  politics  in  the  schools,  but  the  interests  of 
the  schools  must  often  go  into  assemblages  where  politics  is  ram- 
pant. The  schools  are  very  commonly  administered  by  men  and 
women  who  are  in  official  position  as  the  result  of  political  acticm 
and  partisan  choice.  It  often  happens  that  these  people  do  things 
which  they  would  not  do  if  they  were  free.  Public  sentiment  must 
set  up  standards  and  create  an  organization  which  will  not  only  free 
them  but  punish  them  if  they  put  the  law  on  sale  or  make  plunder 
of  sacred  rights. 

I  am  a  partisan.  I  believe  in  politics.  I  know  tiie  need  of 
organization.  But  if  the  men  who  make  such  boast  of  party 
loyalty  without  being  as  true  as  I  am  to  principles  for  which  the 
party  stands,  if  the  men  who  give  their  days  and  nights  to  man- 
aging "  the  organization  "  and  seem  to  think  that  jrnrty  machinery 
is  to  be  supported  by  plundering  the  whole  people,  do  not  take 
their  hands  off  the  public  schools  and  help  on  legislation  which 
will  give  the  common  schools  their  best  opportunity,  I  would  take 
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All  the  chances  of  throwing  my  vote  and  of  bearing  a  hand  at  poli- 
tics in  a  way  which  they  would  be  very  quick  to  understand.  A  small 
measure  of  manhood  independence,  a  reasonable  exercise  of  a  free- 
man's right  has  a  surprising  efPect  in  the  back  room  of  a  political 
machine. 

LINES  OF  ACTION. 

But  no  matter  how  much  sentiment  may  be  aroused,  it  must  act 
upon  rational  lines.  A  few  men  of  good  standing  who  have  thought 
things  out  to  a  conclusion  and  can  marshall  the  facts  and  the  rea- 
sons in  ways  which  appeal  to  public  sentiment,  and  who  know  how 
to  enable  public  sentiment  to  have  its  way  are  of  more  moment,  in 
the  educationcd  afPairs  of  a  great  city,  than  thousands  of  indignant 
and  unorganized  men  who  do  not  luiow  just  what  they  want  and 
do  not  see  how  to  get  something  which  will  be  of  advantage  to  them. 

PRINCIPUSS  TO  BE  UPHELD. 

It  may  be  said  with  conservatism  that  the  following  principles 
must  be  asserted,  must  be  enf orcable  by  law  before  the  educational 
rights  of  the  people  can  have  any  promise  of  being  satisfied: 

1.  The  Board  of  Education  must  be  small  in  numbers  and 
the  members  must  not  be  chosen  by  or  for  a  district  of  the  city, 
but  must  represent  all  the  people  and  every  educational  interest 
of  the  city. 

S.  There  must  be  a  complete  separation  of  legislative  and 
executive  functions.  The  board  must  have  legislative  powers  only. 
Its  functions  should  be  discharged  by  passing  resolutions  to  be 
entered  in  full  upon  its  published  journal.  It  must  have  no  ap- 
pointments, at  least  it  must  not  have  the  initiative  concerning  any 
appointments  beyond  its  clerk  and  the  heads  of  business  and  instruc- 
tional departments. 

3.  The  actual  doing  of  things  must  be  left  to  executive 
officers.  At  least  two  executive  departments  are  necessary,  one  to 
manage  the  business  affairs  and  the  other  the  instruction.  The 
two  must  be  sharply  separated.  These  two  departments  must  each 
have  a  strong  and  experienced  man  at  its  head,  and  he  must  have 
free  and  ample  powers  and  must  be  held  responsible. 

4.  The  head  of  the  business  department  must  be  charged 
with  the  appointment  of  all  clerks,  janitors,  and  employees,  with 
the  care  of  all  property  and  with  the  making  and  execution  of 
all  contracts.  He  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  passing 
resolutions  and  the  board  nothing  to  do  with  executing  them. 
His  term  of  office  should  be  a  long  one  and  the  law  should  amply 
protect  him.     He  should  get  his  directions  from  the  law  and  the 
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resolutions!  and  he  should  never  be  able  to  plead  that  be  kcbd 
authority  or  means  to  execute  the  high  functions  of  his  office.  He 
should  be  directed  by  law  to  make  aU  his  appointments  wholly  im- 
spective  of  political  official  or  other  influence  and  whdly  upon 
business  principles.  His  appointments  should  be  for  an  inde&iite 
time.  For  any  acts  or  any  neglects  which  violate  his  directioos  be 
should  be  removable  by  the  three-fourths  vote  of  the  board  ind 
punishable  by  the  courts. 

5.  The  Superintendent  of  Instruction  should  be  chosen  for 
his  learning,  his  special  knowledge  of  good  pedagogy,  his  intel- 
lectual forcefulness,  his  steadiness,  his  rational  outlook  and  5Qise 
of  justice,-  his  good  nature  and  stout  backbone,  his  experience  in 
administration,  his  gifts  for  construction  and  his  abili^  to  inake 
himself  the  best  representative  and  exponent  of  conunon  schod  in- 
terests of  a  cosmopolitan  community.  Few  men  meet  these  speci- 
fications ;  but  there  are  some  who  do.  The  man  who  comes  nearest 
to  it  and  who  is  available  should  be  found,  and  the  conditions  dioaU 
be  fixed  so  as  to  bring  him  to  the  high  opportunity  and  the  grett 

service.  The  fact  that  he  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  been 
bom  or  to  have  lived  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  should  not  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  his 
appointment. 

6.  The  Superintendent  of  Instruction  must  have  his  stains 
fixed  by  law  and  not  left  to  the  caprice  of  a  board.  Up  to  this  time 
he  has  been  left  almost  wholly  without  legal  protection  against 
conditions  which  must  wear  his  life  to  the  breaking  point  snd 
surely  overwhelm  him  if  his  physical  or  official  life  lasted  until  the 
situation  grew  large  enough.  He  must  have  a  d^nite  and  long 
tenure  of  office  with  free  powers  and  full  accountability.  The 
members  of  the  board  must  know  that  they  are  not  expected  t0 
have  his  expert  knowledge  or  wide  experience,  and  that  they  are 
not  to  appoint  or  meddle  with  or  redress  the  grievances  or  anl  the 
personal  interests  of  teachers.  If  they  are  not  large-minded 
enough  to  help  him  make  his  success  possible  they  are  to  be  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  doing  things  which  must  humiliate  and  in 
the  end  overthrow  him- 

7.  The  Superintendent  of  Instruction  is  to  be  charged  with 
building  up  a  competent,  right-spirited,  enthusiastic  teaching 
force.  If  there  is  a  bad  spirit  or  worthless  teadiing  in  any  pnUie 
school-room  in  the  city  he  must  be  made  to  answer  for  it.  To  enable 
him  to  bear  this  great  responsibility  I  think  he  should  have  the 
absolute  power  to  appoint,  assign  to  work  and  remove  teadiers. 
If  a  community  will  not  go  to  this  length  it  may  compromifle  upon 
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appointments  being  made  by  a  board  of  examiners  or  assistant 
superintendents,  or  probably  by  the  Board  of  Education  upon  the 
reconmiendation  of  the  superintendent,  but  I  think  experience 
amply  shows  these  compromise  expedients  to  invade  a  sound  prin- 
ciple and  provide  only  partial  remedies  of  a  rampant  evil.  At  all 
events  there  is  no  hope  at  all  imless  the  right  of  initiative  concern- 
ing appointments  upon  the  instructional  force  is  clearly  with  the 
superintendent,  and  the  power  of  removal  is  his  absolutely.  When 
one  man  has  the  responsibility  of  appointments  he  will  guard  ad- 
missions to  the  teaching  service.  A  teacher,  no  matter  how  unfit, 
who  has  not  committed  some  overt  act  positively  criminal  or  im- 
moral, can  never  be  removed  when  it  is  left  to  the  affirmative  action 
of  a  board.  No  one  finds  pleasure  in  removing  a  teacher,  but  when 
one  exi>erienced  man  must  take  the  matter  upon  his  conscience  and 
answer  to  the  high  interests  that  are  at  stake  he  will  let  judgment 
and  conscience  have  their  way. 

8.  There  must  be  recognition  of  artistic  teaching  in  all  the 
lower  as  well  as  in  the  upper  grades.  There  must  be  promotion  on 
the  basis  of  merit.  There  must  be  advance  of  pay  with  length  of 
competent  service.  Self-respecting  independence  must  be  encour- 
aged. There  must  be  opportunity  for  the  play  of  individual  genius 
thru  freedom  in  the  teaching.  The  point  of  equipoise  between 
individualism  and  safe  general  results  must  be  found.  Self-seeking 
must  be  repelled  and  self -improvement  exacted.  There  must  be  a 
leadership  which  commands  respect  and  carries  the  whole  mass  into 
the  very  heart  of  a  conmiunity's  regard. 

9.  There  must  be  publicity  about  all  that  is  done.  The  pur- 
poses and  the  plans  for  attaining  them  must  be  published  and  de- 
clared. For  example,  the  superintendent  will  make  no  appoint- 
ment unless  fixed  standards  of  intellectual  qualifications  are  reached. 
He  must  also  exact  pedagogical  training.  A  city  which  would 
have  a  school  system  of  marked  excellence  must  be  training  teachers 
for  its  own  service.  This  much  must  precede  a  trial :  then  a  contin- 
uing appointment  must  wait  upon  proved  success.  It  must  all  be 
explained  again  and  again.  It  must  all  be  kept  in  print  ready  for 
convenient  distribution.  The  system  must  have  policies  of  its  own 
and  be  assertive,  even  aggressive  about  them.  Of  course  its  poli- 
cies must  be  open  and  above  board,  and  it  must  adhere  to  them 
without  any  exceptions.  There  are  men  who  think  that  published 
policies  are  only  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public ;  that  there 
are  to  be  secret  passages  and  dark-lantern  processes  to  gain  selfish 
ends.  If  there  are  any,  the  whole  system  will  know  it,  and  the 
whole  enterprise  will  be  stranded.     If  there  is  complete  integrity 
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about  it,  the  teaching  will  have  new  life  in  it  and  the  spirit  of 
the  force  will  rise  with  a  bound. 

10.  The  city  must  treat  its  teachers  with  full  justice.  It  most 
not  provoke  movements  for  self -protection  among  the  teachers.  It 
must  leave  no  excuse  for  organizations  to  increase  pay  and  con- 
trol the  policies  or  the  officers  of  the  system.  Organizations  for 
self-improvement  are  all  right;  organizations  for  selfish  ends  are 
all  wrong.  There  should  be  no  just  ground  for  them,  and  where 
there  is  none,  they  should  not  be  allowed.  All  these  things  are  ear- 
marks of  the  soundness  or  of  the  decrepitude  of  a  school  system. 

Afbcmy^  N.  Y.  Akdkew  S.  Dsaper, 


Albtrtas  Magnus  at  a  T«aeli«r. 
A  woodon«  made  lit  CologiM^  about  1480, 
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Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

DisHncHon  Between  Ulork  and  pU]^/ 

Ho  understand  the  distinction  between  work  and  play  is  of 
consequence  to  all  students  of  education,  but,  in  particu- 
lar, to  those  who  regard  Froebel  as  their  master,  because 
he  is  specially  identified  in  English  and  American  popular 
opinion  with  a  belief  in  the  educative  value  of  play.  Not 
that  this  belief  originated  with  him.  Rousseau,  Locke,  Montaigne, 
among  other  modems;  Plato,  most  conspicuously  among  the  an- 
cients, had  written  at  greater  length  than  Froebel  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  play  in  education.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  is  impressed 
not  so  much  with  written  theory  on  education  —  of  which,  indeed, 
it  remains  for  the  most  part  ignorant  —  as  with  a  working  institu- 
tion, which  it  can  watch  in  operation.  This  institution  is  furnished 
by  the  kindergarten ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  with  the  founder  of  the 
kindergarten  that  we  usually  associate  the  idea  that  play  educates. 
On  this  very  ground,  one  of  the  latest  critics  of  the  kindergarten, 
the  admirable  humorist  "  Mr.  Dooley,"  in  his  "  Philosophy,"  at- 
tacks the  system  for  its  alleged  want  of  seriousness  and  grip  on  the 
actualities  of  life.  What  children  mainly  need  to  get,  he  says,  is 
a  ^^  strangle-hold,"  that  is  an  intense  power  of  concentration  on 
the  business  in  hand,  whether  it  is  interesting  or  not.  This  they 
can  never  acquire  by  following  their  own  caprices,  and  playing  at 
work.  And  "  Mr.  Dooley  "  concludes  with  the  aphorism  that  **  it 
doesn't  matter  what  you  teach  children,  so  long  as  they  don't 
want  to  learn  it." 

So  far  as  criticisms  of  this  kind  are  aimed  at  Froebel  person- 
ally, they  overlook  the  fact  that  the  kindergarten  embodies  only  a 
portion  of  his  educational  theory,  and  was  intended  to  provide  for 
only  a  comparatively  short  section  of  the  period  of  growth.  That 
whole  period  was  divided  by  him  into  four  stages —  (1)  the  nurs- 
ling, up  to  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  years;  (2)  the  child, 
from  three  to  seven  years ;  (8)  the  boy  or  girl,  from  seven  to  sixteen 
or  seventeen;  (4)  the  youth  or  maiden,  frcnn  seventeen  to  full  age. 
Of  these,  the  child  stage,  from  the  age  of  two  or  three  to  that  of 
seven  or  eight,  he  calls  the  stage  of  play  and  speech,  during  which, 
as  he  phrases  it,  the  child  is  chiefly  occupied  in  ^  making  the  inner 
outer";  that  is,  in  arriving  at  self-expression  thru  movement 
and  utterance.     The  next  stage,  that  of  the  boy  and  girl,  is  spe- 

*  Partial  report  of  an  address  before  the  Froebel  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
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dally  the  work  stage,  during  which  the  growing  mind  ^  makes  the 
outer  inner  ^ ;  that  is,  masters,  its  surroundings,  learns  to  under- 
stand them,  and,  in  time,  to  control  them. 

Thus  our  distinction  is  one  on  which  Froebel  himadf  lajs 
stress.  There  is  nothing  in  his  writings  to  suggest  that  he  ever 
confused  play  and  work.  Yet  many  people  would  agree  with  ^  Mr. 
Dooley ''  in  saying  that,  if  not  Frodbel,  at  least  the  FroebelianB 
have  been  guilty  of  this  confusion.  It  seems  well  worth  while, 
therefore,  to  grapple  with  the  distinction,  and  to  aim  at  arriring 
at  dear  ideas  upon  four  main  questions :  (a)  In  what  points  does 
play  differ  from  work?  (b)  What  light  have  recent  biological 
investigations  thrown  upon  ibe  nature  of  play  and  its  educative 
value?  (c)  What  is  the  relation  of  play  to  other  educative  adxri- 
ties,  and  what  is  the  specific  function  of  play  in  education?  (d) 
What  is  the  bearing  of  all  this  on  school  practice,  and  espedally  on 
the  practice  of  kindergartens? 

POINTS  OT  IXrFKESKCS. 

In  trying  for  an  answer  to  a  question  of  definition  sudi  as  tiiis, 
we  are  most  Ukdy  to  arrive  at  tiie  simplest  and  broadest  truths 
by  following  the  old  Oreek  method  of  eTamining  comm(mly-reodved 
ideas  embodied  in  stories,  proverbs,  and  ordinary  usages  of  words. 
Thus  it  is  striking  to  find  that  tiie  conception  of  work  is  often 
associated  in  early  forms  of  religious  belief  with  the  idea  of  a  f all, 
by  which  mankind  passed  f hmu  a  state  of  innocence  to  that  of  a 
consciousness  of  good  and  evil,  accompanied  by  a  necessity,  till 
then  unknown,  of  laboring  for  food. 

The  andent  poets  concdved  of  the  earliest  Grolden  Age  as  one 
in  which  there  was  no  work  and  no  exchange  of  goods,  when  the 
earth  was  untilled  and  the  sea  was  untravelled.  Such  an  age,  they 
conceived,  should  some  day  return,  wh^i  time  had  passed  thru 
an  entire  cyde. 

Our  human  life  was  concdved  of  as  lying  between  a  Paradise 
Lost  of  innocence  and  a  Paradise  Regained  of  ultimate  victory  and 
restoration.  This  intermediate  state  is  one  of  labor  and  sorrow 
in  accordance  with  the  curse  —  **  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread  '*  —  denounced  against  the  first  man  who  ate  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Heaven,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  conceived  of  as  a  state  of  existence  in  which  endeavor  was  to 
be  replaced  by  fruition  and  faith  by  love  —  a  state  of  occupation, 
no  doubt,  but  of  spontaneous  and  entirdy  happy  occupation,  where 
live  the  souls  in  bliss  — 

In  solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies 

That  sing,  and  singing  in  tlidr  gioiy  move. 
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Whatever  other  meaning  we  may  attach  to  these  conceptions, 
it  is  clear  that  they  symbolize  the  spiritual  truth  that  uneasiness 
and  effort  are  signs  of  imperfect  adjustment;  while  enjoyable 
activity  is  an  anticipation  of  that  harmonized  service  which  is  per- 
fect freedom ;  and,  further,  that  in  activity  of  either  an  extremely 
simple  or  of  an  extremely  developed  type  the  distinction  between 
work  and  play  does  not  arise,  or  arises  only  to  be  absorbed  in  a 
self -prompted  energy  which  contains  both.  This  is  evidently  true 
of  infants,  who  are  intensely  and  seriously  busy  in  a  number  of 
ways,  which  we  cannot  classify  under  either  the  head  of  work  or 
the  head  of  play.  It  is  true  also  of  certain  forms  of  adult  activity 
—  e.g.^  of  a  mother's  laborious  tending  of  her  children,  of  a 
paint^s  pre-occupation  with  his  studies,  of  the  ceaseless  practice 
of  a  devoted  musician.  Such  forms  of  activity  would  be  called  work 
by  some,  because  they  imply  responsible  effort  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  them  to  expend;  by  others  they  would 
be  called  play,  because  they  are  in  each  case  the  thing  of  all  others 
that  these  persons  love  to  do.  They  are  self -expressive;  they  are, 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words,  free  and  spantaneaui.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  such  higher  activities  are  both  work  and  play  in  one. 

In  the  same  way  a  teacher  who  is  truly  fond  of  children  and  of 
the  subjects  which  she  teaches  never  finds  her  work  mere  work.  It 
is,  at  least,  partly  self -expressive ;  duty  and  spontaneity  are  har- 
monized in  it,  and  for  intervals,  at  any  rate,  the  teacher  is  in  the 
Paradise  Regained  where  the  distinction  is  lost.  It  is  only  when, 
owing  to  some  maladjustment  or  other,  the  activity  becomes  sheer 
strain  and  drudgery,  that  she  falls  to  earth  again.  It  is,  however, 
only  in  the  higher  arts  that  such  a  fusion  of  work  and  play  be- 
comes possible. 

In  many  forms  of  activity  there  is  so  slight  an  amount  of 
spontaneity  and  self-expression,  that  nothing  but  contract  and 
obligation  can  avail  to  keep  people  steadily  employed  upon  them. 
The  derk  who  enters  figures  all  day  long  in  books  cannot,  unless 
he  is  a  Tim  Linkinwater,  have  any  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  whether 
he  is  really  working  sr  playing ;  so  must  it  be  with  a  stoker  in  a 
stoke-hole,  with  a  factory-hand  who  attends,  year  in  and  year  out, 
to  a  particular  comer  of  a  huge  piece  of  machinery,  with  a  shop- 
girl or  a  type-writer  or  a  bricklayer.  And  that  is  why  leisure  and 
•  play  are  of  such  importance  to  tiiese  persons,  and  ought  to  be  so 
largely  considered  in  their  education. 

Even  so,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  come  at  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  work  and  play.  Herbert  Spencer  would  make  it 
consist  in  this:  that  work  has  to  do  with  what  directly  affects  the 
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increase  of  means  to  live,  the  life-preserving  activities ;  while  pky 
is  concerned  with  matters  less  vital.  This  is  exactly  parallel  to  tiie 
distinction  in  economics  between  productive  emd  unproductive  ex- 
penditure. Neither  distinction,  however,  will  stand  investigation. 
The  amount  of  human  energy  or  of  human  wealth  expended  upoi 
simply  preserving  life  is  relatively  small ;  the  greater  quantity  of 
both  goes  to  improving  life  in  some  way  or  other,  and,  whether  the 
improvement  takes  the  form  of  a  tunnel  thru  the  Alps,  or  of  a  water- 
color  painting,  or  of  a  shapely  bonnet,  or  of  the  perfect  singing  of  a 
song,  men  will  be  willing  to  give  something  for  it,  if  only,  in  tbdr 
opinion,  it  makes  life  better  worth  having.  The  mcmey  or  tbe 
energy  expended  on  the  making  of  a  cathedral  is  just  as  prodnctife 
as  that  spent  upon  plowing  a  cornfield  or  making  an  armdiair, 
since  it  satisfies  a  human  need.  It  seems  vain  to  look  for  the  dif- 
ference between  work  and  play  here,  unless  we  are  going  to  take  ss 
simple  a  view  of  the  world  as  a  certain  tobacconist  whom  I  once 
overheard  speaking  to  a  comet-player.  The  poor  minstrel  bad 
been  laboriously  playing  his  instrument  for  twenty  minutes  in  tbe 
rain  outside  the  tobacconist's  cosy  shop;  but,  when  he  asked  far 
money,  '^  No,  Fve  nothing  for  you,"  said  the  shopman ;  ^  we  'arc 
to  work  for  what  we  gets." 

Still  less  will  it  do  to  say  that  work  is  that  part  of  our  adir- 
ity  for  which  we  are  paid  —  since  this  would  exclude  all  that  vast 
quantity  of  gratuitous  labor,  which  every  one  would  call  woik, 
such  as  that  of  Sunday-school  teachers,  or  ofiBcers  of  associations. 

We  might  spend  much  more  time  in  examining  other  pro- 
posed grounds  of  distinction,  such  as  that  play  is  ^  free "  and 
"  pleasurable,"  while  work  is  "  constrained "  and  "  not  directly 
motived  by  pleasure  " ;  but  our  limits  compel  us  instead  to  state  a 
provisional  definition  dogmatically,  and  only  to  indicate  rou^y 
the  reasons  for  its  adoption  and  for  the  rejection  of  others. 

Work  is  an  expenditure  of  energy  in  pursuit  of  a  required  aid, 
an  object  outside  itself.  This  object  may  either  be  set  by  superior 
force  of  others,  as  in  human  slavery  or  in  the  servitude  of  domestic 
animals ;  or  it  may  be  arranged  by  contract  and  bargain,  as  in  the 
different  forms  of  paid  labor;  or  it  may  be  imposed  by  the  worker's 
own  sense  of  duty  or  obligation,  as  in  religious  or  philanthropic 
work ;  or  it  may  be  fixed  by  the  needs  or  desires  of  the  worker,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  peasant  proprietor  who  tills  his  own  soil  for  Ids 
own  sustenance,  or  of  a  pianist  who  repeats  the  same  musical 
phrase  a  thousfiuid  times,  not  because  he  specially  enjoys  it,  but 
to  improve  his  mastery  of  his  instrument. 

Play  is  an  expenditure  of  energy  with  no  further  intentional 
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end  than  the  action  itself,  like  the  gambols  of  a  kitten  or  the 
running  and  jumping  of  boys  let  loose  from  school.  Such  an  ex- 
penditure may  be  caused  by  an  overflow  of  accumulated  force,  or 
by  such  an  instinctive  desire  for  exercise  as  appears  to  be  a  physi- 
I  ological  correlative  of  growth,  or  by  imitation,  or  by  suggestion, 

'  or  by  other  motives.    But  its  characteristic  mark  is  tiiat  it  is  per- 

formed for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  an  ulterior  object;  thus 
~  spontaneity  and  a  sense  of  pleasure  (which  may  also  accompany 

work)  necessarily  accompany  play.  But  it  is  important  to  notice 
that  pleasure  is  not  the  object  of  play.  A  boy  runs  because  he 
wants  to  run,  not  because  he  wants  to  be  pleased.  The  pleasure 
follows,  or  accompanies,  does  not  precede  the  act. 

Even  with  this  distinction  before  us,  we  shall  often  find  it 
hard  to  classify  activities.  Thus  footbaU  is  a  form  of  play  or 
sport;  but  when  it  is  compulsory,  or  is  played  professionally,  it 
may  become  work,  and  sometimes  a  sordid  form  of  work.  Even  the 
element  of  competition  tends  to  make  play  less  playful,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  allowed  to  make  the  vmvnmg  of  the  game  more  of  an  object 
than  the  playing  of  the  game.  Tlie  feeling  of  many  people  that 
**  leagues  ''  and  "  cups  "  and  "  records  "  and  "  averages  "  tend  to 
injure  the  character  of  sport  is  based  on  solid  ground.  Similarly 
with  the  element  of  chance  or  hazard,  an  element  universaUy  found 
in  some  kinds  of  play  —  as  soon  as  palpable  pix^t  turns  upon  the 
fall  of  the  cards  or  the  cast  of  the  d^e,  an  ingredient  that  speedily 
proves  fatal  to  true  ^^  play  "  has  been  introduced,  an  external 
object  which  may  absorb  the  whole  interest  of  the  so-called  ^*  play- 
er." So  also  with  the  desire  for  sympathy  or  applause,  a  feeling 
that  accompanies  most  forms  of  play.  This  quickly  degenerates 
into  "  showing  off  "  and  "  playing  to  the  gallery,"  when  the  ex- 
ternal object  dominates  the  player's  mind. 

But,  besides  this  objective  distinction,  which  may  be  expressed 
by  saying  that  play  is  a  self-contained  activity,  whfle  work  is  tm- 
dertaken  with  a  view  to  some  further  end,  it  is  also  the  case  that 
there  is  a  subjective  or  psychological  difference  between  the  moods 
of  men  and  animals  when  at  work  and  at  play.  The  sense  of  ten- 
sion and  responsibility  which  enters  into  the  working  frame  of 
mind  is  replaced  in  play  by  a  feeling  of  light-heartedness  and  re- 
laxation. The  general  truth  of  this  is,  indeed,  modified  by  the 
elements  of  competition  and  the  desire  to  excel,  combined  with  the 
great  complexity  which  distinguishes  some  modem  forms  of  play. 
Thus  an  English  public-school  boy  plays  cricket  with  an  intense 
solemnity  and  absorption  which  he  does  not  always  bring  to  bear 
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upon  whai  he  calls  his  ^  work."  And  some  people  would  even  dmy 
the  yery  name  of  **  play  "  to  such  a  game  as  diess,  on  the  gimmd 
that  the  diaracteristic  mood  of  its  ^  players  "  is  deep  conoentia- 
tion,  marked  by  extreme  physical  immobility.  Still,  speaking 
broadly,  we  may  allow  that  a  mental  state  of  freedom  and  enjoy- 
ment is  diaracteristic  of  play,  and  one  of  fixity  and  effort  is  char- 
acteristic of  woric.  In  their  extremes,  where  one  of  the  two  states 
becomes  generally  dominant  in  a  character,  there  arises,  on  one 
side,  an  habitual  irresponsibility  and  ^  devil-may-careneas  " ;  and, 
on  the  other,  a  settled  anxiety  and  sternness,  lliese  two  tempera- 
ments make  a  rich  contrast,  such  as  we  find  in  history  in  the  types 
of  CayaUer  and  Puritan ;  or  in  literature,  as  in  Shakespeare's  com- 
parison of  Cassius  and  Antony,  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Juliiu 

Caesar: 

Let  me  lisf«  men  about  me  that  are  f at» 
Skek-headed  men*  and  snch  as  deep  o*  nights. 
Yond  Cassfais  has  a  lean  and  hvngnr  look; 
He  thinks  too  mucht  sudi  men  are  dangennis. 


He  reads  modi. 
He  is  a  great  obaerrery  and  he  looks 
Quite  tiirong^  tlie  deeds  of  men:  he  lores  no  plays  * 
As  tlMm  dosty  Antonyi  he  hears  no  music; 
Seldom  he  smflesi  and  smiles  in  soeh  a  sort 
As  if  he  mocked  himsdf  and  scom'd  his  spirit 
That  could  he  mored  to  smile  at  anything. 

NATUEE   OF    FIAT. 

We  must  turn  now  to  our  second  question.  What  lig^t  have 
recent  biological  investigations  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  play  and 
its  educative  value?  For  a  full  answer  to  this  question  we  must 
go  to  the  two  great  woriu  of  Karl  Groos,  ^  The  Games  of  Ani- 
mals," and  **  The  Games  of  Men,"  which  were  published  at  Jena  in 
1896  and  18999  respectively,  and  whidi  have  both  been  translated 
into  English. 

Among  aninuUs  low  down  on  the  scale  of  life,  e^g.,  the  rep- 
tiles, individuals  come  into  the  world  in  such  a  condition  that  they 
are  fairly  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Among  these  we 
find  few  or  no  traces  of  play.  On  the  other  hand,  among  ^nmnU 
of  more  complicated  structure  the  young  are  bom  in  a  helpless 
state,  and  take  S(Hne  little  time  before  they  can  ^  fend  for  them- 
selves." During  their  period  of  growth  we  find  various  forms  of 
"  play,"  bodily  movements  which  are  just  of  the  kind  best  fitted 
to  strengthen  the  limbs,  quicken  the  senses,  and  prepare  the  whole 
organism  for  its  later  activities.     Thus,  in  a  beast  of  prey,  like 

*  Games. 
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the  cat  or  the  weasel,  the  games  of  the  young  ones  take  the  form 
sometimes  of  a  hunt,  sometimes  of  a  sham  fight.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  animals  whose  future  survival  wiU  depend  upon  their 
speed,  such  as  deer,  rabbits,  or  wild  sheep,  the  games  often  assume 
the  form  of  running,  leaping,  dodging,  and  wheeling. 

Play  is  thus  the  active  aspect  of  growthy  which  gives  an 
animal  the  fuller  and  fuller  use  of  its  powers;  it  is  the  practice, 
exercise,  and  experimentation  which  precede  the  regular  employ- 
ment of  the  limbs  and  senses.  The  German  of  Karl  Groos  puts 
this  main  point  very  neatly:  play  is  the  Vorubimg  and  the  Ein- 
ubung  which  must  go  before  Aumbv/ng,  Thus  play  appears  as 
the  functioning  of  hereditary,  innate  instincts,  which  can  only 
come  to  perfection  thru  this  preliminary  use.  In  the  case  of 
the  highest  animals,  and,  above  all,  of  Man,  imitation  becomes  an 
important  element  in  play,  and  so  also  do  its  gregarious  or  social 
aspects. 

It  will  be  realized  at  once  that  in  these  views  of  Karl  Groos, 
confirmed  as  they  are  by  a  mass  of  careful  observations,  we  have 
a  scientific  basis  for  a  belief  in  the  educative  force  of  play,  such 
as  Froebel  could  only  dimly  and  imperfectly  anticipate. 

It  is  an  obvious  corollary  of  this  view  that,  in  the  different 
forms  of  play  adopted  by  children  in  their  various  stages  of 
growth,  the  general  progress  of  the  whole  race  is  recapitulated, 
or,  as  an  American  writer  (L.  Gulick)  expresses  it,  "  Play  is  the 
ontogenetic  rehearsal  of  the  phylogenetic  series.*'  This  is  just 
an  application  of  the  Herbartian  "  culture  epochs  "  theory  to  the 
sphere  of  play. 

A  further,  tho  very  different,  confirmation  by  recent  scien- 
tific investigation  of  Proebel's  belief  in  the  importance  of  play  is 
to  be  found  in  the  proofs  furnished  by  experimental  psychology 
that  pleasurable  activity  stimulates  and  heightens  the  vitality  of 
children.  This  was  current  opinion  long  ago;  but  it  is  now 
scientific  fact,  measured  and  recorded. 

EDUCATIONAIi   FUNCTION    OP    PIAT. 

What  is  the  relation  of  play  to  other  forms  of  educative 
activity,  and  what  is  its  specific  function  in  education?  As  we 
regard  infants?  The  answer  is  plain  enough.  It  may  be  said  of 
them,  as  of  young  animals,  that  play  is  their  education  and  educa- 
tion is  their  play.  The  use  of  their  senses  and  limbs  in  tasting, 
seeing,  hearing,  and  handling  is  a  form  of  experimentation  of  which 
the  wise  educator,  inspired  by  Froebel  and  guided  by  science,  will 
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take  the  fullest  advantage.  Up  to  the  age  of  four  or  five,  indeed, 
it  is,  perhaps,  truer  to  say  that  the  distinction  between  work  and 
play  does  not  yet  arise,  but  that  the  movements  and  utterances 
of  the  child,  under  the  watchful  care  of  mother  or  teadaer,  arc 
play  and  work  in  one. 

Gradually,  however,  the  distinction  becomes  valuable  and  eren 
indispensable.  For  instance,  the  little  child  learns  to  dress  and 
wash  itself.  At  first  this  is  play ;  but,  as  the  child's  strength  and 
skiU  increase,  it  must  also  be  work.  Even  when  it  no  longer  amusa 
the  child,  as  a  new  sensation,  to  brush  its  own  hair,  jet  it  must 
continue  to  do  so  as  work ;  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  an  ulterior  object 

—  its  own  neatness  and  the  approval  of  others.  So  with  other 
activities;  practiced  first  of  all  as  play,  for  their  own  sake,  with 
the  help  of  impulse  and  curiosity,  they  must  be  kept  up  as  woik 
for  the  sake  of  further  ends,  even  when  the  caprice  of  the  moment 
is  against  their  performance.  Cleanliness,  for  example,  'may  be 
an  instinct  with  some  children;  but  with  most  it  is  only  a  habit, 
which,  in  its  earliest  stages,  must  have  a  strong  element  of  woik 
in  its  composition.  At  the  same  time,  common  sense  and  the  desire 
for  economy  of  effort  will  combine  with  educational  philosophj 
in  reconmiending  that  the  transition  from  impulsive,  instinctive 
action  to  regulated,  intentional  action  should  be  made  as  gently 
as  possible,  and  should  be  restricted  at  first  to  a  number  of 
simple  and  easily  intelligible  acts,  where  even  an  infant  can 
grasp  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  done.  Thus,  slowly 
and  distinctly,  will  the  child  come  to  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  the  "  everlasting  yea  "  and  the  "  everlasting  nay,"  the 
thing  that  must  on  no  account  be  left  undone,  and  the  thing  that 
must  on  no  account  be  done.  Thus,  little  by  little,  grows  the 
power  of  inhibition,  and  with  it  the  power  of  attention,  the  negative 
and  positive  poles  of  the  will.  Thus  is  founded  the  strong  charac- 
ter, at  once  energetic  and  loyal,  full  of  initiative,  yet  self -controlled 

—  the  character  that  may  readily  pass  thru  the  gates  of  effort 
and  obedience  into  the  Paradise  Regained  of  healthy  and  absorbed 
activity. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
when  we  speak  of  the  supreme  value  of  play  at  the  kindergarten 
stage,  we  are  not  thinking  of  play  in  antithesis  to  worky  hut  rather 
of  play  as  the  most  convenient  name  for  the  total  siim  of  self- 
actvoity  in  the  child.  This  self -activity  resembles  play,  in  that  it 
is  pursued  for  its  own  sake  and  as  the  expression  of  inner  impulse; 
but  it  resembles  work  in  so  far  as  it  is  quite  earnestly  carried  wi, 
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and  is  the  most  strenuous  form  of  action  of  which  the  diild  is,  at 
that  stage,  capable. 

When  once  the  antithesis  has  arisen,  and  the  child's  eyes  are 
opened  to  know  good  and  evil,  then  the  child  must  be  accustomed 
from  time  to  time,  in  gradually  lengthened  periods,  to  attack  a  tiuk 
with  entire  attention,  and  not  to  take  its  mind  off  until  that  task 
has  been  completed.  Hence  comes  the  mental  grip,  the  '^  strangle- 
hold," which  our  friend  "  Mr.  Dooley  "  justly  looks  for  as  one 
result  of  a  sound  training.  Yet  his  paradox,  that  ^^  it  doesn't 
matter  what  you  teach  children,  so  long  as  they  don't  want  to  learn 
it,"  is  just  as  certainly  a  fatal  extreme  as  that  excessive  indulgence 
to  caprice  which  it  is  intended  to  correct.  And  from  both  of  these 
extremes  a  sound  study  of  Froebel  ought  to  preserve  us. 

Work  need  never  be  irrational  servitude,  and  the  highest  forms 
of  work  admit  of  the  greatest  amount  of  self-expression,  and  there- 
fore of  true  freedom,  relieved  from  ^^  the  weight  of  chance  desires." 
Thanks,  in  great  measure,  to  Froebel,  the  whole  world  is  coming  to 
see  that  the  work  of  a  little  child  must  be  most  delicately  adapted 
to  its  stage  of  growth,  and  must  give  fuU  scope  to  its  budding 
instincts,  its  love  of  muscular  movement,  of  variety,  of  constructive- 
ness,  of  living  animals  and  plants,  of  pictures,  and  of  dieerful 
sights  and  sounds.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  impair  the 
seriousness  and  the  mental  concentration  which  work  ought  always 
to  imply.  On  the  contrary,  the  ^^  strangle-hold  "  is  far  easier  to 
get  upon  some  subject  which,  to  begin  with,  appeals  to  child- 
nature.  So  frail  and  wavering  is  the  little  child's  power  of  con- 
tinuous attention  that  we  need  not  be  afraid  that  we  can  ever  make 
work  "  too  interesting,"  if  it  be  genuine  work,  i.^.,  energy  devoted 
to  a  definite  object. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  in  most  of  our 
schools  for  children  from  seven  to  fourteen  the  course  of  study  is 
still  far  too  abstract  and  ill-adapted  to  growing  minds.  The  ele- 
ments of  self-activity  and  self-expression  have  yet  to  receive  their 
proper  scope  in  many  of  our  schools  for  older  children. 

These  elements  —  which  may,  if  folks  please,  be  called  the 
play-elements  in  work  —  distinguish  true  work  from  meaningless 
and  stupefying  drudgery.  It  is  all  the  more  essential  that  they 
should  enter  into  the  work  of  our  schools,  because  they  have,  to  a 
large  extent,  ceased  to  enter  into  the  play.  As  Mr.  Rooper  pointed 
out  long  ago  in  his  charming  book  on  "  School  and  Home,"  the 
prevalence  of  some  half-a-dozen  great  games  in  English  schools, 
to  the  destruction  of  all  other  pastimes,  hobbies,  and  amusements, 
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has  had  some  deplorable  results.  Cricket  and  football  played  upon 
pitdies  prepared  by  *^  groundmen  "  are,  after  all,  stereotyped  and 
monotonous,  if  contrasted  with  the  total  range  of  young  actiTities 
which  they  have  killed  out.  Grand  games  as  they  are^  they  give 
scope  to  a  comparatively  few  fine  qualities,  such  as  courage,  deci- 
sion, and  the  like ;  and  altogether  starve  a  number  of  others  scarody 
less  important,  such  as  constructiveness,  curiosity,  ingenuity,  the 
power  of  continuous  thinking,  the  power  of  working  to  a  pkiu 
Now  that  these  games  are  not  merely  obligatory  on  all,  but  thst 
the  day  is  so  arranged  that  there  is  very  little  time  or  spare  enogj 
for  anything  but  compulsory  work  and  compulsory  games,  certain 
forms  of  the  play-spirit  have  deserted  these  schools  altogether, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  scope  in  them  for  variety  of  occupation, 
for  initiative,  for  a  thoughtful  boy's  "  hobby."  It  may  be  seriously 
questioned  whether  the  minute  regulation  of  a  boy's  or  girl's  time- 
table has  not  been  pushed  too  far.  If  Waterloo  was  won  on  Eng- 
lish playing-fields,  may  it  not  be  in  a  certain  sense  true  that  Colenso 
was  lost  there? 

These  are  grave  matters,  not  to  be  settled  lightly.  But  I  fed 
no  doubt  that  those  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  right  which  vary 
the  eternal  pursuit  of  games  of  ball  with  other  occupations,  such 
as  the  learning  of  some  handicraft,  the  playing  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment, simple  forms  of  farm  and  dairy  work,  surveying,  map- 
making,  cookery,  and  the  like.  Such  forms  of  play  bring  into  use 
many  dexterities,  which,  if  not  exercised  in  childhood,  are  apt  to 
perish  by  atrophy.  They  lay  the  foundation  of  hobbies  and  tastes 
which  may  remain  a  source  of  ever-fresh  delight,  even  "  forty  yean 
on,"  when  football  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  possibility.  And,  at  the 
present  moment,  they  give  a  boy  something  pleasant  to  do,  even 
when  he  cannot  find  twenty-one  other  boys  to  kick  a  ball  with  him. 

BEARINGS   ON   SCHOOL   PRACTICE. 

How  does  all  this  bear  upon  school  practice,  cuid  particularly 
on  the  practice  of  kindergartens?  To  begin  with,  there  is  good 
reason  for  thinking  that  a  too  mechanical  conception  of  work  still 
prevails  in  many  of  our  schools,  and  that  mudi  can  be  done  to 
bring  the  curriculum  into  closer  touch  with  the  instincts  and  in- 
terests of  child-nature.  A  great  deal  is  being  attanpted  already. 
The  neuere  Richtu/ng^  or  reform  method  of  teaching  modem  lan- 
guages, is  a  system  conceived  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  FrodseL  So 
also  is  the  movement  for  more  "  practical  methods  "  in  teaching 
mathematics,  for  which  Prof.  Perry  is  doing  so  much.     No  doubt 
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these  methocb  have  their  characteristic  dangers  —  the  ^  play ''  ele- 
ment may  easily  become  too  strong,  as  it  does  scMooetknes  in  so- 
caUed  '^heuristic"  science  methods.  But,  in  contrast  with  what 
they  replace  —  the  meaningless  memorizing  of  misimderstood  f  orm- 
iibe  —  they  are  an  immense  improvement,  and  further  experience 
will  show  us  how  to  avoid  their  dangers. 

As  for  kindergartens,  I  would  venture  to  ask  whether,  in  some 
of  them,  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  *^  work  "  is  not  artificially 
delayed  later  than  is  advisable,  and  whether  the  habit  of  continuous, 
absorbed  attention  gets  enough  practice  among  the  older  children? 
I  would  also  ask  whether  the  type  of  **  play  "  often  used  in  action- 
plays  is  really  ^^  play  "  at  all,  or  something  invented  by  ^'  grown- 
ups" to  look  like  play?  Certainly  it  does  not  look  like  Karl 
Groos's  **  biological  play  " ;  it  is  not  an  anticipation  by  the  young 
organism  of  the  sort  of  situations  and  movements  whidi  wiU  after- 
wards occur  in  **real  life.''  This  ^biological  play"  is  found 
among  children  when  they  are  left  to  themselves,  and  when  they 
act  in  *^  make-believe  "  armies  and  wedding  processions,  and  diurdn 
services,  and  shopping,  and  house-building,  and  the  like.  But  I 
never  saw  a  child,  left  to  itself,  act  the  part  of  a  daisy^  or  a  tree 
with  the  leaves  rustling,  or  any  of  the  other  vegetable  or  inani- 
mate objects  which  it  is  supposed  to  represent  in  many  ^  action- 
plays."  These  are  not  instinctive,  self -expressive  games ;  they  are 
not  play,  they  are  not  work.  The  words  in  which  they  are  written 
an  often  inexcusably  feeble  and  drivelling,  and  the  nnisic  with 
which  they  are  accompanied  is  scMnetimes  not  even  tenth-rate.  A 
good  many  of  them  want  ^  reforming  altogether." 

This  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  us  as  a  nation.  ¥P1io 
can  watch  a  number  of  young  men  and  women  of  the  working  classfs 
let  loose  for  a  holiday  without  feeling  that  their  education  —  in 
spite  of  all  our  boasted  **  games  "  —  has  not  taught  them  to  play? 
They  have,  in  too  many  cases,  no  resources,  no  pastimes,  no  hcMries, 
no  pleasant  and  graceful  ways  of  *^  fleeting  time  carekisly,  as  they 
did  in  the  golden  days."  llieir  singing  is  a  discordant  yell,  theit 
movements  are  clumsy  and  violent.  They  seem  wholly  witiiout  that 
training  for  a  free  and  worthy  enjoyment  of  leisure  which  Plato 
considered  one  of  the  diief  aims  of  education.  Just  at  the  present 
time  every  one  cries  out  for  **  technical  and  commercial  instruc- 
tion "  that  our  people  may  learn  to  work.  We  have  stiD  to  discover 
that,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  vital  eAdency,  it  is  no  leas 
indispensable  that  th^  should  also  be  trained  in  denrable  forms  of 
ploy.  H.  L.  Wmmm. 

Profnmr  of  Edueatton  m  Owern  CcUege,  MamehnUr. 
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Dow  to  be  Xfitcnstfng  in  Ceachf ng.* 

BATURE  has  leen  to  it  that  certain  things  shall  immediatdy 
and  inyaiiably  excite  our  interest.  Loud  sounds,  bri^t 
colors,  pungait  odors,  all  attract  our  attention  without 
any  effort.  They  are  scmietimes  called  *^  grosser  interests," 
because  they  appeal  to  the  self  in  a  very  marked  way. 
Anything  connected  with  our  appetites  interests  us  whether  we  wffl 
or  no.  This,  after  all,  is  not  a  matter  for  which  we  should  fed 
called  upon  to  apologize.  It  is  Nature's  provision  to  ensure  that  we 
shall  attend  to  certain  matters  that  she  knows  to  be  of  primary 
importance  to  our  well-being.  Further,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  ever  to  get  beyond  this  self-refereoce 
in  interest.  From  its  nature,  all  interest  is  self -referent,  however 
altruistic  the  interested  person  may  be.  To  say  that  I  am  interested 
in  a  thing  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  that  thing  in  some  way 
or  other  affects  me.  Even  etymologically  the  word  means  a  state  of 
affairs  in  which  one  thing  affects  another,  in  which  some  thing  mat- 
ters to  another.  The  first  step  then  in  arousing  a  person's  interest 
in  any  matter  is  to  bring  that  matter  into  relation  with  the  person. 

When  we  say  that  a  piece  of  candy  is  more  interesting  to  a 
child  than  is  a  spelling  book,  we  discriminate  between  an  interest 
that  is  caused  by  a  provision  of  Nature  and  one  that,  where  it  exists 
at  all,  is  the  result  of  deliberate  effort  on  the  part  of  somebody,  tiio 
the  success  of  this  effort  depends  ultimately  upon  a  state  of  things 
for  whidi  Nature  is  responsible.  Obviously  we  can  never  get  be- 
yond Nature.  It  is  because  a  boy  is  what  he  ia  that  he  is  interested 
in  plum-pudding,  and  it  is  for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  he  is 
interested  in  postage  stamps.  The  fact  that  the  latter  interest  is 
of  later  development  and  implies  certain  external  stimulants,  in  no 
way  alters  the  fact  that  each  interest  is  aroused  by  bringing  into 
contact  with  the  boy-ego  certain  things  for  which  that  ego  has  a 
more  or  less  direct  affinity. 

The  degree  of  directness  with  whidi  matters  appeal  to  the  ego 
introduces  difficulties  in  the  way  of  cultivating  certain  int^nests 
as  compared  with  others.  But  the  process  of  forming  the  connec- 
tion is  the  same  in  all  cases. 

When  we  hear,  as  we  sometimes  do,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  certain  people  in  certain  subjects,  all  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  believe  is  that  immediate  interest  cannot  be 
aroused  in  a  fpy&i  subject  at  a  given  stage. 

♦  AddreM  before  the  Loodon  College  of  PMoeptors.    FHnted  in  fbll  in  tlie 
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•TABT  raOX  THS  PUPIL'f  FOINT  OT  VIEW. 

The  first  principle  in  seeking  to  make  our  teaching  interesting 
is  to  start  in  every  case  from  the  pupil's  point  of  view.  This  to  the 
teadier  is  of  the  fint  importance ;  for,  if  the  pupil  is  not  interested 
in  hii  work,  nothing  else  really  matters.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  words  on  which  I  have  laid  stress  in  the  last  sentence  are 
of  the  essence  of  the  matter.  It  is  not  difficult  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  pupils  in  matters  outside  their  work.  Teachers  can  easily 
become  interesting  by  telling  funny  stories,  or  by  making  flam- 
boyant but  uninstructiye  experiments ;  but,  unless  the  interest  is  in 
the  work  as  such,  it  is  worse  than  useless.  It  is  a  force  against,  not 
for,  the  teacher's  true  aims. 

It  is  the  teacher's  business  to  seek  about  till  he  finds  some  point 
of  connection  between  the  present  content  of  the  pupil's  mind  and 
the  matter  he  wishes  to  teach.  However  remote  this  connection  may 
be,  it  must  be  used,  as  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  the  new  matter 
can  be  really  assimilated  with  the  old.  To  be  interesting,  from  this 
point  of  view,  is  equivalent  to  being  able  to  teach  at  all.  How  can 
I  get  the  pupil  to  regard  the  matter  I  want  to  teach  him?  is  the  first 
question  tiiat  the  teacher  must  face  before  he  even  begins  to  teach. 
Only  by  adopting  the  point  of  view  of  the  pupil  can  the  teacher  lead 
the  pupil  to  deal  successfully  with  any  subject. 

Naturally,  the  wise  teadier  will  seek  the  nearest  point  of  con- 
tact between  tiie  present  content  of  the  pupil's  mind  and  the  matter 
about  to  be  introduced.  Further,  he  mil  select  a  point  of  contact 
that  involves  a  real  casual  relation  with  the  essential  points  of  the 
subject  in  hand.  There  are  probably  many  mere  extrinsic  links  of 
connection  between  the  pupil's  present  knowledge  and  the  subjects 
to  be  taught,  but  these  must  give  way  to  matters  that  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  system  of  things  with  which  the  subject  is 
connected. 

BSLATB  KXW  TACTS  WITH  THE  PUPIL's  OLD  FACTS. 

Hence  arises  the  second  principle  in  the  art  of  being  interesting. 
Not  only  must  we  approadi  the  subject  from  the  pupil's  point  of 
view,  but  we  must  prepare  a  place  for  the  new  fact  among  tiie  facts 
already  within  the  pupil's  knowledge. 

^  absolutely  new  thing  has  no  interest  for  us.  Indeed,  the 
very  word  **  absolutdy  "  shows  this.  We  can  have  no  relation  with 
it  whatever  if  it  be  absolutely  new;  for,  if  we  do  find  that  we  have 
tome  means  of  relating  the  new  fact  to  our  past  experience,  it  is 
clearly  not  absolutely  new.  Suppose  I  utter  four  words  that  are 
^i^f^ynni'gy  to  you:  they  will  fidl  naturally  into  different  classes, 
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aooording  to  the  way  in  which  yoa  aed  to  bring  them  into  rdation 
with  your  present  knowledge.  Take  the  words  **  aproaexia,"  ^  gran- 
gerise,"  **  cheeselep,''  ^  lazy-tongs."  The  first  word  you  probsUy 
do  not  know,  and,  indeed,  find  it  difficult  to  separate  the  sonnds  of 
which  it  is  made  up ;  the  second  either  conveys  its  meaning  at  cAoe 
from  previous  knowledge  or  passes  through  the  mind  without  leav- 
ing any  trace  whatever;  the  third  probably  suggests  something 
about  a  dairy  or  cookery  or  larders,  tho  there  is  nothing  definite 
about  the  meaning;  the  fourth  either  calls  up  a  perfect  picture  of 
the  instrument  or  it  raises  a  problem  of  which  two  of  the  terms  are 
familiar,  but  related  to  one  another  in  a  way  that  is  obscure. 

These  words  probably  have  roused  a  certain  amount  of  interest 
in  your  minds  as  they  have  been  used  here;  but  this  interest  does 
not  lie  in  the  words  themselves,  but  in  the  connection  in  whidi  they 
are  used.  Isolated  every  sudi  meaningless  term  has  no  interest 
for  us,  save  the  interest  attaching  to  the  question  '*  What  does  it 
mean?"  —  a  question  that,  as  you  see,  really  is  equivalent  to 
^  What  relation  has  the  expression  to  the  rest  of  the  content  of 
my  mind?  "  If  we  are  ever  to  learn  anything  new,  we  must  have 
this  irreducible  surd  of  interest.  One  single  unknown  thing  or  term 
rouses  our  curiosity  because  it  stands  out  against  all  the  known 
and  demands  explanation.  But  a  series  or  group  of  sudi  unknowns 
daunts  us.  Savages  are  not  so  much  interested  as  distressed  by  the 
wonders  of  civilization.  They  cannot  take  them  in.  '^  There  are 
too  many  people,  too  many  houses,  too  many  of  everything.  We 
are  tired  of  it  aU." 

There  is  a  similar  failure  of  interest  in  the  perfectly  familiar. 
The  formation  of  habit  is  fatal  to  interest.  It  is  the  new  in  an  old 
setting,  or  the  old  in  a  new  setting,  that  rouses  interest. 

If  a  fact  is  to  be  presented  in  a  particular  context,  it  is  always 
well  to  revive  all  the  rdated  ideas,  so  that  they  may  form  a  suitaUe 
setting  for  the  new  fact.  If  a  connection  can  be  established  between 
the  old  facts  and  the  new,  there  is  interest  aroused.  If  this  ocxmec- 
tion  comes  with  more  or  less  of  a  shock  of  surprise,  the  interest  is 
increased.  From  this  point  of  view,  interest  may  be  described  as 
the  hedonic  tone  accompanying  mental  assimilation. 

It  is  sometimes  possible  to  cany  the  preparation  further,  and 
not  only  have  the  ideas  gathered  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  new  idea  a  welcome,  but  so  to  work  upon  them  that  there  arises 
a  positive  desire  for  the  coming  fact  Facts  may  be  so  presented  to 
the  mind  as  to  make  it  clamorous  for  another  fact  to  oompkte  a 
combination. 

Even  such  simple  devices  as  the  notice  on  the  front  board  of 
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the  sandwich  man:  ^^  Don't  look  at  mj  back,"  are  successful  in 
creating  a  vacuiun  that  the  mind  insists  upon  filling.  Hiunan  nature 
acts  like  the  rest  of  Nature  when  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
Tacumn.  When  the  teacher  has  brought  his  class  to  the  point  of 
wanting  to  know  certain  things  he  has  made  a  good  use  of  interest. 
It  is  not  always  either  necessary  or  desirable  that  the  teacher 
should  indicate  tajt^^  pupils  what  he  desires  them  to  be  interested  in. 
What  he  has  to  ao  is  to  present  his  facts  in  such  a  way  that  they 
shall  inevitably  arouse  interest  of  a  certain  kind.  The  teacher  who 
is  always  explaining,  always  talking,  invariably  has  to  account 
for  a  great  leakage  of  interest.  The  enthymeme  is  a  logical  form 
the  full  meaning  of  which  has  not  yet  been  realized  by  many 
teachers.  The  homely  phrase  ^*  putting  two  and  two  together '' 
represents  a  process  of  tiie  first  importance  in  the  use  and  cultiva- 
ticm  of  interest.  To  feed  a  class  with  premisses  and  to  leave  to  it 
the  easy  work  of  supplying  conclusions  is  an  excellent  way  of 
arousing  interest.  Even  if  there  be  no  real  thought  involved,  there 
is  distinct  advantage  in  any  way  of  presenting  truth  that  ensures 
that  the  pupil  shall  assimilate  it.  **  Why  not  tell  him  the  conclu- 
sion, since  it  is  already  impUed  in  the  premisses?  "  is  a  question  that 
betrays  a  misconception  of  the  place  of  co-operation  in  teaching. 
It  does  matter  whether  the  fact  is  stated  baldly  by  the  teacher  or 
deduced  with  pikestaff  directness  from  materials  supplied.  It  may 
be  a  poor  thing,  but  it  is  the  pupil's  own,  and  is  held  by  him  in  a 
totally  different  way  from  that  in  which  he  holds  facts  given  him 
directly. 

INTEKEST  AS  SELF-ACTTVrrY. 

Interest  is  in  its  very  nature  active.  It  implies  a  certain  satis- 
faction in  contemplating  what  is  brought  before  the  mind;  but 
along  with  this  satisfaction  is  the  desire  for  a  more  extended  field. 
There  is  always  a  purpose  to  be  served  where  there  is  interest. 
This  purpose  may  rest  content  with  fulfilment  on  the  ideational 
plane,  or  may  seek  an  outlet  in  real  Ufe;  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  interest  the  difference  is  immaterial. 

The  activity  that  marks  interest  is  self -activity.  A  child  is 
always  most  interested  in  what  he  himself  does.  Accordingly,  one 
of  the  most  important  principles  in  making  our  teaching  interesting 
is  to  throw  as  much  work  as  possible  on  the  pupils.  It  is  so  easy 
for  the  teacher  to  make  the  blunder  of  applying  the  laws  of  interest 
to  his  own  case,  and  of  mistaking  the  glow  of  satisfaction  he  feels 
after  doing  a  bit  of  teaching,  for  an  indication  that  his  pupils  are 
interested.    Teadiers  cannot  be  too  frequently  reminded  that  not 
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what  tliey  do  it  importanty  bat  what  their  papik  da.    The  teit  nnut 
alira jt  be  applied  to  the  pupils,  not  to  the  teadier. 

As  a  role,  the  lees  piominent  the  teacher  makes  himself  in  the 
teaching  process  the  more  interested  the  pupils  become,  became 
the  more  is  left  for  them  to  do.  At  first  sight,  this  may  seem  a 
plausible  argument  in  f ayor  of  lazy  teachers.  But  in  order  that 
the  pupils  shall  do  most  of  the  work  during  the  lesson  hour  Ihe 
teacher  must  do  most  of  the  work  before  the  lesson  hour.  Hie 
essence  of  feeling  interested  in  the  sensation  of  working  from  one^i 
own  initiatiye.  Now  it  appears  that  we  are  here  face  to  face  with 
two  irreconcilable  positions.  The  teacher  must  so  arrange  the  woik 
that  the  pupils  cannot  but  act  in  a  particular  way.  Yet  the  pupib 
must  be  allowed  to  follow  their  own  initiative.  The  explanation  if 
that  the  teacher  in  his  arrangements  takes  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  pupils.  He  knows  that  under  given  circumstances  they  must 
act  thus  and  thus,  because  of  their  very  nature.  The  child  is  allowed 
to  follow  the  laws  of  his  own  development,  because  the  teacher  has 
studied  those  laws  and  has  planned  accordingly. 

COMFETINO  INTEEESTS. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  interest  in  any  one  thing  can  be 
aroused  only  at  the  expense  of  withdrawing  it  from  some  other 
thing.  Any  given  interest  is  the  result  of  a  struggle  among 
various  claimants  for  that  interest.  In  educational  work  we  are 
so  busy  with  the  positive  side  that  we  are  apt  to  neglect  the  negative. 
We  often  fail  to  arouse  interest  in  one  thing  because  we  neglect 
the  fact  that  interest  is  already  engaged  with  something  eke.  We 
ought  to  pay  more  attention  than  we  usually  do  to  the  external 
claims  on  the  interest  of  our  pupils.  Most  teachers  are  now  keenly 
alive  to  the  need  for  a  good  system  of  ventilation ;  but  they  seldom 
correlate  this  need  with  the  question  of  retaining  the  interest  of  the 
pupils.  Yet  there  is  no  more  formidable  competitor  for  the  interest 
of  the  children  than  the  headache  that  results  from  breathing  fool 
air.  A  headache  has  an  absorbing  interest  for  most  people.  Again 
anything  striking  and  new  in  the  room,  whether  in  the  way  of 
apparatus  or  adornment,  is  an  element  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
struggle  for  interest.  Even  personal  peculiarities  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  may  have  an  adverse  influence.  The  pupil  who  is  anxious 
to  keep  an  exact  record  of  the  number  of  times  the  master  uses  the 
phrase  *^  as  it  were  ^  during  the  course  of  the  lesson,  is  not  in  a 
suitable  frame  of  mind  to  give  his  whole-hearted  interest  to  anything 
else. 

In  the  actual  process  of  teaching  the  same  competition  for 
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interest  is  going  on,  and  there  is  danger  that  the  teacher  wiU  fail 
^  from  the  very  importance  he  attadies  to  rauring  interest    He  is 

■K  so  occupied  with  winding  up  the  dock  of  interest  that  he  forgets 

T;  that  it  is  necessary  to  let  it  run  down.    Any  interest  roused  dufing 

:  a  lesson  must  either  be  of  fundamental  importance  to  that  lesson, 

and  so  to  be  retained  thruout,  or  it  should  be  allowed  to  exhaust 
itself  before  a  new  interest  is  introduced.  | 

There  are  certain  interests  so  strong  in  themselves  that  the;f 
should  never  be  introduced  at  all  in  the  course  of  a  lesson.  But 
sometimes  with  matters  that  legitimately  belong  to  the  lesson  there 
may  be  minor  interests  aroused  that  do  serious  damage  unless  they 
are  allayed.  The  best  way  to  kill  an  interest  is  to  satisfy  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, aU  subordinate  points  of  interest  should  be  ruthlessly 
explained  away,  tho  the  main  interests  of  the  lesson  are  carefully 
conserved.  If  a  story  is  told  to  illustrate  a  particular  point,  that 
story  should  be  complete  in  itself  and  should  have  a  definite  end  — 
even  tho  the  end  is  not  in  itself  essential  to  the  point  to  be  illustrated. 

TEACHEK's  INTEllEST  AND  PUPIL's  INTEESST. 

It  is  scHnetimes  argued  that  in  order  to  be  interesting  the 
teacher  must  be  himself  interested ;  but  there  is  clearly  a  distinction 
between  the  teacher's  interest  and  the  pupil's.  The  pupil  ought  to 
be  interested  in  the  subject  taught,  while  the  teacher  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  have  anything  like  the  same  keenness,  since  it  is  all  familiar 
ground  to  him.  Yet  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  expected  that  an 
uninterested  teacher  will  rouse  the  interest  of  his  dass.  The  fact 
is  that  teacher  and  pupil,  during  a  well  taught  lesson,  are  both 
interested  —  but  in  Afferent  things.  The  teacher's  inteiest  centres 
in  the  interaction  of  minds :  he  is  less  interested  in  the  facts  he  is 
presenting  than  in  the  effects  these  facts  are  producing  on  the 
minds  of  his  pupils.  All  the  same,  interest  is  infectious ;  the  intd- 
lectual  glow  that  accompanies  the  action  and  reaction  of  active 
minds  on  eadi  other  ought  to  accompany  every  lesson. 

The  interest  of  the  master  cannot  fail  to  inspire  the  pupil,  even 
tho  the  inddence  of  interest  be  different  in  the  two  cases.  The  form 
in  which  the  teadier  may  show  his  interest  depends  to  some  extent 
<m  his  temperament  If  there  is  any  dioioe  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, it  is  better  to  show  too  much  interest  than  too  littie.  It  is, 
in  particular,  a  great  pity  when  a  teadier  —  thru  fear  of  talking 
too  mudi,  or  giving  Ins  pupils  more  hdp  than  he  ought  —  with- 
draws witiiin  himself  and  deab  with  the  dass  in  a  coldly  intdlectual 
way.  Speaking  generally,  however,  a  well  taught  dass  acts  like  a 
grateful  blaze  on  a  cold  day,  and  interest  begets  interest 
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Child  Study. 

BoelMorMirCMIdboed. 

a  WRITER  of  the  present  generation  who  attempts  to 
recall  the  books  read  in  childhood  may  still  expect  tibat 
many  readers  of  the  same  age  will  recall  the  same  — 
thatf  periiaps,  in  some,  tender  and  pathetic  and  mystic 
memories  may  reassert  themsdlYes,  rousing  faint  edioes 
of  the  choir-Toices,  piercing,  sweet,  and  glorious  organ-tones  that 
once  pealed  thru  the  vast  cathedral  of  holy  infan<7.  Soon  thii 
will  be  no  longer  the  case.  The  Yariety  of  the  books  read  by  onr 
diildren  is  so  great  that  they  wiU  hardly  be  able  to  compare  notes 
on  them  as  we  may  still  do. 

Where  are  the  books  of  our  childhood?     Few  of  us,  I  fear, 
can  reply :  ^  On  my  book-shelYes."     The  most  we  can  generally 
claim  is  a  few  precious  surrivals  —  a  Bible  given  on  an  earlj 
birthday,  a  Shakespeare,  or  some  other  poet,  presented  as  a  re- 
ward for  our  youthful  efforts  in  recitation  —  perhaps  a  bek>yed 
Grimm  or  Hans  Andersoi.     Many  of  our  old  favorites  are  out 
of  print ;  and,  for  the  rest,  what  would  a  new  copy  be  to  us  OHn- 
pared  with  that  which  we  loved  and  thumbed,  which  charmed  away 
our  sullenness,  and  caused  us  to  forget  all  time,  particularly  meal- 
times, and  the  fascinations  of  which  sustained  us  under  Nurse's 
contemptuous  rebukes  for  wool-gathering? 
The  pansy  at  my  feet 
Doth  the  same  tale  repeat: 
Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  g^ory  and  the  dream? 

One  who  writes  on  this  subject  must,  therefore,  be  contttit 
to  rely  chiefly  on  the  memory,  whidi,  indeed,  tho  liable  enough 
to  error  as  to  facts^  is  very  trustworthy  with  regard  to  impresMiom. 

The  first  book  which  I  can  remember  reading  was  the  '*  Red 
Spelling^Book."  That  was  what  we  called  it  (my  inseparable 
sister  and  I).  I  know  no  other  name.  It  belongs  to  a  pmod 
when  we  were  still  called  upon  to  go  to  bed  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  but  were  beginning  to  find  this  rest  unnecessary,  and  dis- 
covered, for  the  first  time,  that  reading  was  an  excellent  occu- 
pation when  you  were  not  sJlowed  to  play.  In  the  '^  Red  Spellings 
Book''  there  was  a  picture  of  a  little  boy  on  a  stile,  his  arms 
extended,  with  his  right  hand  to  the  rising  sun.  ^*  Before  him 
is  north  and  behind  him  is  south."  To  ascertain  the  points  of 
the  compass  I  still  often  mentally  place  myself  in  this  boy's  atti- 
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tude,  and  (such  is  the  force  of  early  association)  dothe  myself 
in  the  little  old-fashioned  garments  in  which  the  ^*  Red  Spelling- 
Book"  depicted  him.  My  only  other  distinct  memory  in  con- 
nection with  this  book  is  of  a  description  of  the  form  of  a  Greek 
temple,  illustrated  by  a  picture  of  the  British  Museum.  This  was 
near  the  end,  where  the  words  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  became 
terribly  polysyllabic. 

Another  book  which  I  must  have  read,  or  heard  read,  at  a  very 
early  age  was  "  Little  Susy.'*  I  have  never  come  across  another 
copy  of  it ;  but  I  fancy  that  it  was  fairly  well  known  at  that  time, 
and  (tho  I  cannot  say  why)  that  it  was  written  by  an  American. 
It  is,  I  believe,  in  three  parts  —  "  Little  Susy's  Six  Birthdays,'' 
**  Little  Susy's  Six  Servants,"  and  "  Little  Susy's  Six  Teachers." 
It  was  the  third  part  that  chiefly  impressed  me.  The  delightfully 
frisky  JViiss  Joy,  the  motherly  Mrs.  Love,  and  the  Uttle  angel 
Faith,  whom  one  always  thought  of  as  clothed  in  a  perfectly  clean 
nightgown,  with  sUts  behind  for  his  wings  —  these  were  wholly 
pleasant  figures ;  but  one  could  not  refuse  an  uncomfortable  respect 
to  the  excellent  Mrs.  Patience,  nA:  a  shuddering  awe  to  the  severe 
Mr.  Ought,  who  once  sent  Susy  into  a  dark  cupboard  for  some 
crime,  whidi  I  have  forgotten.  And,  then,  lastly,  there  was  the 
terrible  Mr.  Fain.  He  might  be  a  very  good  teacher  but  he  was 
certainly  not  attractive  —  indeed,  every  Uttle  girl  who  reads  the 
story  will  make  his  further  acquaintance  for  herself,  and  will  then 
discover  that  he  is  no  gentleman;  for  he  caUs  when  you  least 
expect  him.  and  does  not  know  when  to  go,  and,  altho  he  has  many 
coats,  they  are  none  of  them  becoming. 

It  is  strange  to  recall  the  impressions  made  on  one  by  the  early 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible  and  Frayer-Book  which  is  usual  with 
an  EngUsh  child.  Together  with  an  intense  appreciation  of  the 
dramatic  parts  of  the  former,  and  of  the  magnificent  diction  of 
both,  a  profound  reverence  for  the  glory  and  pathos  of  the  story 
told  in  the  Grospels,  and  a  half-puzzled  recognition  of  the  connection 
between  these  works  and  ^^  trying  to  be  good,"  went  the  most  ludic- 
rous verbal  misunderstandings.  A  child  will  often  show  great 
ingenuity  in  providing  itself  with  a  plausible  explanation  of  a 
phrase  which,  at  first  sig^t,  seems  to  it  utterly  unintelligible.  I 
remember  being  much  exercised  by  the  expression  in  one  of  the 
Psalms,  "  Tho  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots."  What  was  **  lien  "  ? 
Something,  evidently,  that  you  could  have  among  the  pots.  Now, 
having  had  French  nurses,  I  know  that  the  French  word  lien  had 
aomething  to  do  with  bindings  and,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration  J 
considered  that  hoit,  which  was  used  for  binding  plants,  was  kept 
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in  the  todhouie  with  the  flower^pots.    Hus,  it  was  trinmphintly 
CTidenty  was  vdiat  the  peopk  in  the  Psahn  had! 

The  Rubrics  have  a  great  attractum  for  the  dbildiBh  mmd. 
I  was  especially  inteiested  by  the  long  Rubric  at  the  beginnmg  of 
the  Communion  Service,  whidi  was  my  unfailing  reaouroe  when  niy 
efforts  to  understand  the  sermcHi  were  peculiarly  unsucoessf d. 
Long  and  seriously  have  I  pondered  the  case  of  that  ^  open  and 
notorious  evil  liver/'  whom  I,  in  my  ignorance,  pitied  as  bemg 
merely  a  person  whose  liver  was  out  of  order ;  and  I  often  wondeid 
that  there  were  none  such  in  our  neighborhood;  for,  if  thi^e  weie, 
the  Curate  had  orders  to  advertise  him,  and,  tho  there  were  ploity 
of  advertisements  on  the  hoardings,  I  could  see  none  which  appeared 
to  refer  to  him.  Every  one  must  remember  similar  quaint  mistakes, 
whidi  the  most  careful  teaching  cannot  guard  against;  tor  no 
teacher  can  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  childish  mind.  They  are 
of  no  consequence  whatever,  and  he  who  should  argue  from  them 
that  a  child  cannot  understand  the  Bible  and  Frayer-Book,  and, 
therefore,  should  not  have  them  put  into  its  hands,  would  be,  indeed, 
a  shallow  reasoner.  A  child  may,  in  seme  sense,  be  said  to  under- 
stand the  Bible  better  than  any  grown  person.  _ 

I  had  the  misfortune  not  to  come  across  *^The  Arabian 
Nights  ^^  at  an  early  age;  but  the  Scriptures  had  made  ^me 
fiuniliar  with  Oriental  imagery,  and  then  there  were  *'  The  Tales 
of  the  Genii,"  and,  above  all,  ^  Lalla  Rookh."  It  is  strange  how 
sometimes  the  authors  who  have  delighted  one  generation  are  passed 
on  to  the  diildren  a  little  later.  I  suppose  few  adult  persons  now 
care  for  *' Lalla  Rookh." 

But  what  worlds  of  ddig^t  are  opened  before  a  child  when 
it  first  enters  that  wonderful  land  where  every  one  lives  in  a  marble 
palace,  where  the  eye  is  dazzled  with  the  blaze  of  jewels,  where  cold 
is  unknown,  and  the  heat  is  tempered  by  ddicious  fountains  and 
iced  sherbet;  where,  instead  of  doing  lessons,  sitting  up  at  a  table 
in  a  plain  frock,  pinafore,  and  ^strong  shoes,"  one  redines  on 
luxurious  couches,  amid  the  scent  of  roses,  dothed  in  silk  and  velvet 
of  brilliant  colors ;  where  clapping  one's  hands  brings  an  army  of 
respectful  slaves  —  one  was  always  the  master  or  mistress,  never 
the  slave  —  and  where,  to  add  zest  to  these  someidiat  enervating 
joys,  there  was  always  the  possibility  that  the  terrible  power  of 
some  ruler  or  genie,  pouncing  out  from  the  dark  back|pound  in 
which  this  brilliant  picture  was  framed,  might  suddenly  place  cme 
in  so  menacing  a  situaticm  that  the  greatest  canning  would  be 
required  in  order  to  evade  a  vi<dent  death! 

The  worid  of  andent  Greece  was  represented  to  me  by  a  single 
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book  —  amongst  works  of  the  kind  still  unequaled  —  Kingsley's 
^  Heroes."  I  must  have  first  read  it  at  a  very  early  age.  I  re- 
member reading  to  my  nurse  the  account  of  how  Danae  and  her 
child  were  cast  upon  ^e  sea ;  and  as  I  finished,  with  great  expres- 
sion, ^^And  all  that  watched  them  wept,  save  that  cruel  father. 
King  Acrisius."  she  burst  out  laughing,  to  my  speediless  indigna- 
tion, and  dismissed  Kingsley  with  the  brief  criticism  that  it  was 
all  "  tommy-rot"  The  language  of  "  The  Heroes  "  is  apt  to  fall 
into  rhythm,  sometimes  of  a  definite  metrical  form;  this  may  be 
a  blemish,  but  it  helps  to  impress  it  on  a  child's  mind ;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  many  phrases  from  these  tales  were  stored  in  mine, 

such,  for  instance  as 

And  ro87-flngred  Eos  came  blushing  up  the  sky; 

and 

And  aU  night  long  they  shine,  a  beacon  to  wandering  sailors; 

AU  day  they  feast  with  the  gods,  on  the  still  blue  peaks  of  Olympus. 

The  Greek  names  were,  of  course,  a  great  stumbling-block;  but  I 

always  invented  a  pronunciation  of  some  sort  for  them,  and  cared 

little  as  to  whether  it  coincided  with  other  people's.     Here  now 

is  a  case  in  which  I  do  not  see  that  our  childr^  have  gained  much. 

They  have  many  versions  of  the  Greek  myths;  we  had  only  one, 

but  it  is  still  the  best;  and  the  child  who  is  intimately  acquainted 

with  this  book  is  already  free  of  the  Heroic  Age,  with  its  vigorous 

and  enduring  men,  its  wise  and  noble  women,  and  those  awful 

beings,  the  gods,  grey-eyed  and  taller  than  mortal,  appearing  from 

a  doud  to  warn  and  slrengthen. 

^'The  Water-Babies,"  tho  fascinating,  was  not  quite  so 
satisfactory  as  ^  The  Heroes."  There  were  so  many  mystifying 
remarks,  and  so  much  ironical  language  about  grown-up  people 
whom  one  had  never  heard  of.  The  book  is  much  disfigured  by 
this  perfectly  unjustifiable  sneering  at  great  scientific  names  and 
theories  which  have  now  quite  supplanted  Kingsley's  • 

On  one  joyful  birthday  I  was  presented  with  ^  Grimm's  House- 
hold Tales."  Until  lately  I  have  been  under  the  happy  delusion 
that  my  edition  was  totally  unezpurgated,  for  I  found  my  friends 
knew  nothing  of  many  stories  whidi  have  long  been  favorites  of 
mine,  but  whidi  are  omitted  in  some  editions,  evidently  because  their 
naive  expressions  may  appear  to  the  sophisticated  to  tondi  upon 
profanity.  Not  long  ago,  however,  in  reading  the  preface  to  my 
^ Grimm"  —  whidi,  of  course,  a  child  never  does  —  I  made  the 
melandioly  discovery  that  even  this  editor  has  omitted  one  or  two 
stories  **  to  which  English  mothers  might  objeet.**  He  also  observes 
that  some  may  complain  that  the  phrase,  ^  The  greater  the  rogue 
the  better  his  fortune,'*  ooears  in  the  take.  This  is  ingenious,  for, 
by  apokgiiing  for  this  as  an  isolated  ease,  he  stands  a  efaanoe  of 
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withdrawing  attentioii  from  the  fact,  otherwise  bat  too  patent,  that 
the  majoritj  of  the  tales  have  no  directly  edifying  tendmcy,  and 
that  many  of  them  eren  set  morality  at  defiance.  Such,  hovever, 
is  the  want  of  accordance  between  the  English  child  and  the  Kngfah 
mother  on  this  point,  that  we  turned  with  relief  from  works  which 
appealed  to  our  higher  natures  to  study  the  adventures  of  the 
Master-thief,  who  stole  a  horse  from  its  stable  where  it  was  guarded 
by  three  men,  one  holding  the  bridle,  one  the  tail,  and  the  third 
sitting  on  its  back ;  of  the  monarch  who  left  his  kingdom  —  with 
our  entire  approbation  —  to  that  <me  of  his  sons  who  proved  himidf 
the  laciest ;  of  Doctor  Know-All,  who,  being  a  perfectly  ignorant 
peasant,  yet  makes  a  large  fortune  by  pure  brag  (there  is  some 
resemblance  between  this  story  and  that  of  ^  Le  M&iecin  malgre 
lui ") ;  and  of  the  immortal  Brother  Lustig,  who,  after  a  career  of 
shameless  audacity,  finally  gets  into  Heaven  by  playing  an  impu- 
dent trick  upon  Saint  Peter. 

Another  great  reason  for  the  peculiar  fascination  Grimm  had 
for  us  children  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  translation  was  almost  abso- 
lutely literal.  We  had  no  idea  that  the  tales  were  originally  written 
in  a  foreign  language,  but  we  reveled  in  such  expressions  as  the 
following:  —  **  He  who  says  A  must  also  say  B."  "  How  do  you 
call  your  child?  "  ^^  I  have  frightened  myself  so  with  what  I  hare 
just  seen."  "  Her  eyes  burned  and  twittered  like  lightning.''  "  To 
whom  belongs  this  beautiful  wood?"  The  echo  replied:  **King 
Thrushbeard  the  good!    Hctd  you  taken  Aim,  so  w<u  it  thine!  ** 

Nor  was  our  f  eding  purely  one  of  bewilderment  when  we  were 
confronted  by  such  words  as  **  Hohenstolz,"  **  Allerleirauh,"  or 
"  Schlauraffenland  " ;  we  felt  it  was  our  duty  to  provide  a  pro- 
nunciation for  them,  and  it  was  as  interesting  as  putting  together 
the  dissected  map  of  France  in  departments. 

But,  perhaps,  the  greatest  charm  of  the  Grimm  stories  was 
their  total  inconsequence  and  disregard  of  mere  reason.  We  are 
told  that  Snow-White  dies  of  eating  a  poisoned  apple,  which  yet 
never  goes  further  than  her  mouth,  and  she  recovers  on  having  it 
jerked  out.  What  a  terrible  perversion  of  physiological  fact !  A 
young  man  employs  the  aid  of  the  Queen  Bee  in  finding  which  is  the 
youngest  and  prettiest  of  three  princesses,  the  great  difficulty  being 
th«.t  they  are  all  exactly  alikel  Two  children  are  made  slaves  of  by 
the  Sprite  who  lives  under  the  water,  but  make  their  escape  one 
Sunday  tchen  she  has  gone  to  church!  These  improbabilities  were 
hailed  with  rapture  by  our  ill-regulated  minds;  nor  did  we  ever 
weary  of  the  expedient  by  which  the  young  person  who  has  been' 
coeroed  into  swearing  not  to  reveal  to  mortal  being  the  treatment 
she  has  undergone,  yet  finds  it  compatible  with  honor  to  make  some 
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remarks  on  the  subject  to  the  oven;  or  that  other,  by  whidi  a  plain, 
unyamished  statement  to  the  guilty  person  of  his  or  her  misdeeds, 
only  (Knitting  names,  always  has  the  desired  effect  of  inducing  the 
unwary  criminal  to  suggest  that  ^^  such-an-one  ^  should  be  placed 
in  a  cask,  stuck  round  with  nails  and  pierced  with  holes,  which 
should  then  be  rolled  into  the  sea. 

A  book  of  a  very  different  kind,  which  made  a  deep  impression 
on  my  childhood,  was  one  containing  three  or  four  aJlegories,  of 
which  I  remember  best  "  The  Distant  Hills  "  and  "  The  Shadow 
of  the  Cross/ ^  In  the  former,  two  little  girls  are  bidden  to  watch  the 
hills  and  to  avoid  an  old  crumbling  wall  near  them.  One  does  so, 
and  all  is  well  with  her ;  but  the  other  —  with  what  awful  interest 
I  followed  her,  lured  by  a  pretty  green  lizard  into  the  shade  of 
the  ancient  structure,  watching  and  pursuing  it  as  it  darted  about ! 
How  I  long  to  warn  her  as  the  inexorable  page  drew  on  which 
related  her  ghastly  death  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  wall !  In  ^^  The 
Shadow  of  the  Cross  "  what  chiefly  aroused  my  horror,  more  even 
than  the  incident  of  a  lion  springing  out  of  the  wood  upon  a  dis- 
obedient child,  was  the  exi)edient  resorted  to  by  some  children  who 
had  stained  their  white  garments,  of  rubbing  them  over  with  chalk. 
The  thought  of  all  these  stains,  which  they  thought  hidden,  but 
whidi  would  eventually  be  brought  to  light,  was  a  perfect  night- 
mare to  me.  If  the  minds  of  the  children  are  cleansed  by  means  of 
pity  and  terror,  these  books  are  good  for  them;  but  I  think  the 
point  admits  of  discussion. 

The  most  definite  fit  of  terror  from  which  I  remember  suffer- 
ing was  brought  about  by  reading  a  tale  of  De  Quincey's,  ^  The 
Loaded  Dice.**  This  was  at  a  time  when  I  had  begun  to  take  books 
from  the  shelves,  regardless  of  whether  they  were  suited  to  my 
age.  The  scene  in  the  tomb,  where  the  soldier  is  gazing,  witii 
softened  feelings,  at  the  inscription  '*  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die 
in  the  Lord,''  and  the  devil,  appearing  to  daim  his  soul,  points 
significantly  to  the  last  three  words,  impressed  itself  with  such 
dreadful  distinctness  on  my  mind  that  it  was  reproduced  in  my 
dreams  that  night;  and  when  the  horror  wcke  me  I  kept  myself 
for  long  from  sleep,  cold  and  trembling,  for  fear  of  coming  under 
its  power  again. 

It  is  a  pleasant  oonsdousness  later  on,  when  one  has  kamt  to 
love  and  reverence  a  great  author,  that  one  was  first  introduced  to 
him  in  early  childhood.  When,  as  a  woman,  I  first  read  ''Let 
Mis^rables,"  at  a  certain  point  I  began  to  be  mystified  by  a  sense 
of  familiarity,  a  feeling  that  I  knew  what  was  coming.  It  was 
where  Jean  Valjean  first  meets  Cosette  and  carries  the  water  for 
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her;  and  cqpecudly  the  description  of  the  unkindneM  with  wfaidi  t 

■he  wmt  trcided,  of  her  raptmoiu  joy  on  reoeiTing  the  grand  doD, 
and  of  the  touching  incident  of  ihe  little  saboU  Before  long  I 
remembered  that  I  had  read  all  this  part  of  the  stoiy  —  tnns- 
lated  into  Engiinh,  and,  no  doubt,  mudi  abridged  —  in  some  maga- 
zine —  I  think  Litile  Fclki,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  diaim 
of  Hugo  was  upon  me  before  ever  I  had  heard  that  dear  and  great 
name. 

I  am  afraid  I  nerer  thoroly  appreciated  two  books  which 
have  enjoyed  great  popularity  —  **  The  Wide,  Wide  World  "  and 
*'The  Lamplighter/'  The  former  I  found  dull;  and  the  latter 
opens  with  an  incident  which  caused  me  such  repulsion  —  a  woman, 
in  a  rage,  throws  a  kitten  into  boiling  water  —  that  I  doubt  if  I 
should  have  read  any  further,  if  I  had  not  been  carefully  tau^t 
that  to  begin  reading  a  book  and  not  to  finish  it  is  highly  immoral. 

My  memory  of  the  third  is  so  peculiar  that  it  may  be  worth  men- 
tioning. I  have  forgotten  the  title,  the  story,  and  every  thing  but  one 
paragraph,  which,  strange  to  say,  I  remember  almost  word  for  word. 
A  little  boy  has  seen  two  statues  in  front  of  the  police-stati(ML 
^^  One  of  tiliem  represented  a  fierce  and  cruel  woman,  such  as  he 
had  often  seen  in  the  street ;  but  upon  her  knees,  and  between  her 
cruel  hands,  was  the  image  of  a  murdered  child."  If  readers  are 
disposed  to  think  that  I  must  have  been  a  child  with  an  exception- 
ally morbid  imagination,  I  would  ask  them  first  to  try  to  recall 
impartially  the  incidents  in  their  early  years  which  struck  them 
most,  and,  secondly,  to  show  any  child  a  good  illustrated  edition 
of  '^The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  observe  which  pictures  arrest 
its  chief  attention. 

The  great  allegory  had,  of  course,  a  stnmg  fascination  for 
me,  as  it  has  for  most  people.  I  must  say  that  I  found  the  edify- 
ing conversations  —  whidi  the  good  habits  above  aUuded  to  for- 
bade me  to  skip  —  enormously  long.  For  the  matter  of  that, 
everything  is  long  to  a  child;  the  days  are  like  wedu.     But  the  ^ 

whole  might  be  described,  in  the  words  of  Baedeker,  as  *'  laborious,  1 

but  repaying."  There  was  mudi  tramping  thro  snow,  mudi 
stumbling  over  rocks,  in  the  shape  of  doctrinal  terms  and  ardiaic 
expressions  —  aUegory  seems  to  be  infectious  —  but  there  were 
many  exciting  mcnnents,  an  excellent  guide,  and  a  glorious  view 
from  the  top. 

I  do  not  know  at  what  age  I  began  to  read  Shakespeare ;  but 
my  sister  and  I  cannot  have  been  very  old  when  we  were  taken  to 
see  Mr.  Irving  in  "  Hamlet."  We  had  a  cousin,  older  than  our- 
selves, on  a  visit,  and  the  day  after  the  play  we  informed  her  that 
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she  was  Horatio;  and  every  now  and  then  one  of  us  would,  without 

the  least  warning,  totter  backwards  into  her  arms,  gasping: 

I  die,  Horatio; 
The  potent  poison  quite  o'ercrows  my  spirit. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  play  filled  us  with  interest  and 
excitement.  The  situation  which  I  found  most  thrilling,  tho 
at  the  same  time  exasperating,  was  that  in  which  Hamlet  neglects 
the  opportunity  of  killing  the  king  while  he  is  praying. 
I  f dt  a  great  inclination  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Prince's  shilly- 
shallying by  showing  him  how  it  should  be  done.  That,  to  be  sure, 
would  put  a  premature  end  to  the  play ;  and,  perhaps,  other  con- 
siderations combined  to  keep  me  silent. 

In  these  brief  jottings  of  early  childish  impressions  I  have 
not,  I  belieye,  included  any  book  which  I  read  for  the  first  time 
after  the  age  of  about  ten.  Now  the  fact  that  the  time  from  the 
first  acquirement  of  the  art  of  reading  for  some  years  onward  is 
peculiarly  a  period  of  vivid  imagination  and  deep  impressions  sug- 
gests the  doubt  whether  we  are  quite  wise  in  filling  up  our  chil- 
dren's time  to  the  extent  that  is  now  usual.  The  advocate  of  greater 
leisure  might,  I  think,  argue  somewhat  as  follows  : 

In  the  first  place,  the  children  who  do  read  of  their  own  accord, 
whether  or  not  they  are  in  a  numerical  majority,  require  at  least 
as  much  consideration  as  those  who  do  not.  And  there  are  many 
children  who  only  want  a  little  help  and  suggestion  in  order  to 
appreciate  good  books  of  some  kind. 

Secondly,  the  sort  of  reading  they  get  at  school  is  very  far 
from  taking  the  place  of  what  they  would  find  at  home ;  for  instance, 
one  does  not  read  fairy  tales  at  school,  or  if  one  does,  where  is  the 
glamor? 

Thirdly,  the  habits  learned  at  school  are,  no  doubt,  invaluable, 
but  might  iliey  not  be  acquired  later,  or  might  not  the  school  hours 
for  young  children  be  so  shortened  as  to  give  them  ampler  leisure? 

Of  course,  children  who  are  devoted  to  reading  do  still  find 
time  for  it.  There  is  Sunday,  and  for  some  there  is  Saturday, 
tho  there  is  a  tendency  to  fill  up  these  days  too;  but  I  am  sure 
many  parents  will  cdrroborate  with  regret  the  statement  that  for 
five  days  in  the  week  at  least  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  is  often  abso- 
lutely without  leisure. 

It  is  futile  to  moan  over  '*  good  old  times,**  which  were  in  some 
ways  very  bad;  but  perhaps  an  occasional  attempt  to  recall  the 
circumstances  of  our  own  childhood,  and  their  eiFeet  on  our  diar- 
acters,  may  help  us  in  the  consideration  of  that  most  diiBcult  and 
burning  question  of  the  day  —  the  right  education  of  our  children. 

IsABXi.  C.  FomTxr 
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Outlines  for  Pedagogic  Discussion. 

flhni  and  Retf gioue  Craining  at  Reboot* 

A.     Tlie  school  should  not  only  train  to  intellectaal  actiyities,  but 
to  emotional  and  volitional  experience* 

I.     An  instruction  should  tend  toward  ethical  training. 
1     The  use  and  abuse  of 
a    Percents. 
b    Examinations, 
c    Prizes, 
d     Emulation. 

S     The  danger  of  purely  moral  teaching. 
S     The  moral  value  of  educational  subjects. 

a    Literature  (Reading.) 

b    History. 

c    Mathematics. 

4  Three  elements  in  moral  culture, 
a    Rig^t  knowing. 

(1)     What  is  oonsdienee? 

(  S  )     Why  not  aa  infallible  guide  ? 
b    Rig^t  living, 
c    Right  doing. 

5  The  moral  value  of  Patriotism?    Ideals, 
a    What  is  patriotism? 

(1)     Not  boasting. 


(«) 
(«) 

(4) 
(») 
(6) 

Not 
Not 

It  is 
It  is 
It  is 

IS  picpi 

partisanship, 
war  heroes, 
obedience  to  law. 
knowledge  of  government, 
willing  service  in  war  or  peace. 

•  This  sxlkbus  wi 
■••  ata  tcMhen'  meet 

- -*     * O^^fr        %M       ^i.       ^IamL-         n#    »*    •                «    -  -            m          |L|> 

tied  Of  Supt.  M.  Cy«  Cwiky  or  nincetOB,  iiL»  w 
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6     What  can  the  school  do? 

(1)  Inculcate  obedience. 

(2)  Teach  theory  of  government. 

(3)  Teach  to  take  share  in  government. 

(4)  Sing  patriotic  songs. 

(6)     Inculcate  reverence  for  our  flag. 

(6)  Recite  quotations  from  great  national  speeches. 

(7)  Observe  holidays. 

(8)  Teach  greater  respect  for  parents,  home  and  home 
institutions. 

n.     Every  school  should  be  distinctly  religious. 

1  Religious  education  is  necessary  to  complete  manhood 
and  womanhood. 

a     Purely  moral  education  will  never  secure  for  us  the 
realization  of  the  public  school  ideal. 
(1)     The  church  and  home  inadequate. 

(a)     Only  50%  of  the  children  receive  definite 
religious  instruction. 
(S)     Religious  instruction  is  not  sectarian. 

2  The  same  freedom  asked  for  the  Bible  that  is  given  to  the 
Koran,  or  the  Veda. 

a     The  solution. 

(1)  The  same  freedom  accorded  the  Bible  that  is 
given  to  other  books. 

(2)  Teach  it  in  its  reference  to  literature  and  his- 
tory. 

(3)  Give  as  much  attention  to  its  stories  as  to  the 
stories  of  Greek  and  other  mythologies. 

(4)  Use  those  parts  that  axe  of  distinct  value  to 
character  growth  for  morning  readings  and 
talks. 


It  was  my  pleasure  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Educational 
Foundations  at  the  Montgomery  Comity  Teachers'  convention.  I  also 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  the  merits  of  the 
magazine  at  the  county  Institute.  In  Montgomery  county  I  was  a  member 
of  the  *'  Reading  Circle  "  committee,  when,  with  Professor  Eisenhower,  I 
r#H!Oinmended  the  adoption  of  the  magazine  by  the  teachers  of  the  coun^. 
I  am  quite  as  loyal  to  it  to-day.  H.  A.  Markley. 

lAnwaod,  Pa. 
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History  of  Education 

numantom  and  pbfUmtbrcpintom : 

THEim    DIFFEEENCE8   AS   SEEN    BY   A   NATURALIST   IN   EDUCATION. 

Niethammer  (an  almost  forgotten  name  of  the  last  century) 
says  as  regards  the  difference  between  the  humanists  and  the  phil- 
anthropimsts  this,  if  I  remember  the  quotation  rightly:  —  ^  1) 
Humanism  aims  at  general  culture ;  philanthropmism  at  utility.  S) 
Humanism  seeks  to  exercise  and  strengthen  the  mind;  philanthrope 
inism,  to  fill  it  with  useful  knowledge.  S)  Humamsm  demands  but 
few  subjects  of  study;  philanthropimsmy  many.  4)  Humanism 
€zercises  the  mind  with  ideas;  philanthropinismy  with  things.  5) 
Humanism  deals  with  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  the  ele- 
ments of  human  culture;  philanthropinism,  with  matter.  6)  Hu- 
manism finds  subjects  of  study  in  classical  antiquity;  philanthrop- 
inism, in  the  present.  7)  Humanism  regards  learning  as  a  serious 
employment;  philanthropinism  makes  it,  as  far  as  possible,  an 
amusement.  8)  Humanism  leads  to  thoroness  in  a  few  things; 
philanthropinism  to  superficiality  in  many.  9)  Humanism 
cuLtwatei  the  memory y  the  repository  of  knowledge;  philanthropin- 
ism neglects  it." 

Dr.  Hartwell  has  given  us  a  glance  back  into  the  dghteenth 
century  of  educational  thought.  He  has  presented  us  with  a  speci- 
men of  the  dying  wail  of  the  deposed  idol,  falsely  named  Humanism. 
The  change  of  opinion  may  be  thus  stated.  It  is  refreshing  to  look 
back  a  hundred  years  and  note  the  changes.  1)  The  humanists, 
following  the  traditions  of  our  race,  the  Aryans,  worshiped  the 
shades  and  shadows  of  their  ancestors ;  the  philanthropinists  studied 
the  demands  of  the  times,  evolved  from  the  dark  ages.  2)  The 
humanists  relied  upon  the  grammar  of  dead  languages  as  the  sole 
means  of  exercising  and  strengthening  the  mind ;  the  philanthrop- 
imsts  brought  the  child  in  contact  with  the  real  world.  S)  The 
humanists  exerdsed  the  mind  with  Greek  roots  ;the  philanthropinists, 
with  roots  of  truth.  4)  The  humanists  dealt  with  the  facts  of  an 
ancient  world;  the  philanthropinists  discovered  that  Grod  revealed 
himself  thru  matter  as  well  as  words.  6)  Humanism  finds  its  sub- 
jects in  classical  antiquity;  philanthropinism,  in  the  present 
(necessities  of  progress).  7)  llie  humanists  regarded  learning  as 
a  serious  employment,  so  serious  that  every  Greek  root  was  basted 
into  the  memory  by  the  material  used  for  straps,  canes  and  ferules ; 
the  philanthropinists  believed  that  true  study,  the  discovery  of  Good's 

Note:— A  portrait  of  Basedow,  the  founder  of  philanthropinism,   wiU  be 
found  on  page  717  of  this  number. 
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eternal  truth,  is  a  joy,  and  its  application  a  ddight ;  the  humanists 
believed  in  the  child  bom  in  sin  and  iniquity;  the  philanthropinists 
beliered  in  every  child  as  a  type  of  the  Divine  One  bom  on  the  hills 
of  Bethlehem.  8)  The  humanists  confined  study  to  dogmatic  asser- 
tions and  its  resulting  mental  slavery;  the  purpose  of  the  philan- 
thropinists was  human  freedom.  9)  The  humanists  cultivated  verbal 
memory;  the  philanthropinists,  reasoning  power.  Look  down  the 
century  thru  which  this  curious  relic  comes  to  us.  What  humanistic 
methods  are  considered  practical  to-day?  The  methods  which  all 
true  and  good  teachers  are  struggling  to  abolish. 

Francis  Wayland  Parker. 
[This  characteristic  statement  by  the  late  Colonel  Parker  was 
handed  to  the  Editor  several  years  since  to  be  used  as  part  of  an 
article  on  physical  education.  It  was  omitted  at  the  time  as  it 
would  have  broken  the  unity  of  that  article,  and  is  here  presented 
as  the  ColonePs  view  of  the  differences  between  humanism  and 
philanthropinism.  ] 

Cautfone  by  an  6fghtcciitb  Century  Olonian  Ceacbcr. 

ATTEND  TO  MEAND^G  OF  WORDS. 

Children  are  well  occupied  in  examining  external  objects,  but 
they  must  also  attend  to  words  as  well  as  things ;  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  early  instruction  arises  from  the  want  of  words ;  the 
pupil  very  often  has  acquired  the  necessary  ideas,  but  they  are  not 
associated  in  his  mind  with  the  words  which  his  tutor  uses ;  these 
words  are  then  to  him  mere  sounds,  which  suggest  no  correspondent 
thoughts.  If  the  children  be  obliged  to  -pasa  over  words  without 
comprehending  them  in  books,  they  will  probably  do  the  same  in 
conversation,  and  the  difficulty  of  teaching  such  pupils,  and  of  un- 
derstanding what  they  say,  will  be  equally  increased. 

COMPARISON   BEFORE   JUDGMENT, 

Until  children  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  effects,  they 
cannot  inquire  into  causes.  Observation  must  precede  reasoning, 
and,  as  judgment  is  nothing  more  than  the  perception  of  the  re- 
sult of  comparison,  we  should  never  urge  our  pupils  to  judge  until 
they  have  acquired  scnne  portion  of  experience.  In  proportion 
to  l^e  distinctness  of  their  perceptions  will  be  the  accuracy  of  their 
memory,  and,  probably  also,  the  precision  of  their  judgment.  The 
first  exercises  for  the  judgment  should  relate,  as  Rousseau  recom- 
mends, to  visible  and  tangible  substances.  Let  them  compare  the 
size  and  shape  of  various  objects;  let  them  frequently  try  what 
they  can  lift;  at  what  distance  they  can  see  objects;  at  what  dis- 
tance they  can  hear  soimds;  by  these  exercises  they  will  learn  to 
judge  of  distances  and  weight.  —  Maria  Edoeworth.   t 
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Classic  Antiquity. 

Greek  f/lythoXogy  and  Religion* 

HHE  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  made  up  of  divers  and  often 
inconsistent  elements  of  belief.    In  the  fundamental  fea- 
tures  of   Greek   mythology   we   find   reproduced  many 
Aryan  or  Indo-European  ideas.    Thus  in  India  and  Persia 
were  worshiped  the  powers  and  operations  of  nature,  such 
as  the  Sun,  the  Dawn,  Clouds,  and  Storms,  and  the  very  names  used 
there  are  preserved,  in  their  Greek  form,  in  Greek  mythology.    This 
then  was  the  earliest  element. 

But  these  natural  powers  were  almost  all  transformed  into  per- 
sons by  the  strong  instinct  of  the  Greeks  to  explain  all  action  in 
Nature  by  will  and  by  passion.  Thus  the  Greek  gods  became  per- 
sons, of  like  passions  with  men,  and  in  the  several  isolated  communi- 
ties into  which  the  country  was  sejMurated,  the  ingenuity  of  the 
priesthood,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  worshipers,  determined  the 
special  worship  of  various  gods,  without  much  regard  to  the  wor- 
ship of  their  neighbors.  So  it  came  to  pass,  even  in  later  days,  that 
the  favorite  residence  of  Zeus,  was  Dodona  or  Olympia;  of  Hera, 
Samos  or  Argos ;  of  Athene,  Athens.  We  can  find  an  analogy  even 
amongst  the  Jews,  who  held  that  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  the 
special  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah,  and  on  this  they  had  (cf.  St. 
John  iv.  20)  a  bitter  controversy  with  the  Samaritans,  who  thought 
He  ought  to  be  worshiped  on  Mount  Gerizim. 

The  genealogical  poets  who  presently  arose,  composed  poems 
like  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  in  which  they  brought  all  the  local 
gods  and  worships  into  relation,  inventing  marriages  and  connec- 
tions, often  based  on  the  old  pictorial  ideas  about  natural  phenom* 
ena.  These  people  made,  so  to  speak,  the  Theology  of  the  nation. 
Along  with  them,  or  immediately  after  thon,  came  the  strictly  Epic 
poets  who  sang  indeed  the  praises  of  men,  and  not  of  Grod,  but  who 
introduced  the  gods  as  a  society  like  that  of  human  princes,  in  order 
to  explain  their  action  upon  human  affairs.  The  poems  of  Homer 
and  his  sdiool  made  the  older  genealogies  familiar  to  the  nation, 
and  also  induced  a  general  belief  in  the  human  character  of  the 
gods,  —  a  belief  perpetuated  all  thru  Greek  history,  and  per* 
f  ectly  established  in  the  vulgar  mind,  when  sculpture  and  painting 
came  to  the  aid  of  poetry,  and  represented  the  gods  not  only  with 
human  motives,  but  with  human  forms.  Thus  arose  all  those  myths 
about  the  adventures  of  the  gods,  which  shocked  and  pained  serious 
thinkers  on  religion  in  Greece.  " 
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But  whik  art  maintained  this  worldly  and  even  immoral  Tieir 
of  the  gods,  the  deeper  and  purer  spirits  sought  and  found  in  mys- 
teries and  in  secret  services,  comfort  and  hope.  We  know  that  these 
mysteries,  especially  the  Eleusinian,  while  in  no  way  ccmflicting 
with  the  popular  bdief s,  yet  taught  the  doctrines  of  future  life  and 
of  retribution  in  such  a  way  that  those  initiated  had  peace  and  joy 
in  Uf  e,  and  a  firm  hope  at  the  hour  of  death.  With  the  decay  of 
the  nation,  and  the  inroads  of  foreign  influence,  foreign  deities  and 
worships  came  in,  but  with  these  we  are  not  concerned. 

IX>CAI.  CHABACTSE. 

Quite  apart  from  the  distinct  classification  of  gods  into  heay- 
enly,  into  earthly  (such  as  the  Njrmphs),  and  into  those  of  the 
nether  world,  there  was  mudi  importance  set  on  the  place  in  which 
a  god  was  worshiped.  This  arose  sometimes  from  his  having  been 
originally  a  strictly  local  god,  only  worshiped  in  a  special  place, 
which  even  after  the  spread  of  his  worship  remained  his  peculiar  and 
favorite  sanctuary.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  oracles,  gloomy 
caves,  and  sulphurous  vapors,  which  maddened  the  priest,  were  the 
cause  of  special  places  being  selected,  or  else  a  stone  which  had  fallen 
from  heaven,  or  the  point  where  lightning  struck,  marked  out  the 
sacred  spot.  In  addition  to  these  physical  reasons,  there  were  moral 
reasons  connected  with  the  sanctity  of  the  citadel,  the  hearth,  and 
the  boundaries  of  property.  Hence  all  these  places  were  under  the 
peculiar  care  and  favor  of  special  gods.  So  also  when  heroes  or 
ancestors  were  worshiped,  the  tomb,  or  the  scene  of  s<xne  mythical 
exploit  was  always  selected  as  the  place  of  worship. 

rrS  NATIONAL  CHAEACTEE. 

But  while  all  these  special  local  worships  subsisted,  still  the 
religion  of  the  Greeks  was  essentially  national.  The  old  poets 
had  thoroly  done  the  work  of  bringing  system  into  their  theology, 
and  tho  the  gods  had  favorite  sdbodes,  their  power  was  everywhere 
acknowledged,  and  even  their  omnipresence  generally  believed.  The 
Greeks  were  in  fact  ready  to  identify  even  foreign  gods  with  their 
own,  and  were  quite  free  from  that  exdusiveness  which  is  the  essence 
of  modem  religion.  When  the  oracle  at  Delphi  took  the  lead  in 
Greece,  it  determined  and  regulated  when  and  where  new  services 
should  be  established,  and  what  deceased  heroes  should  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  heroes,  and  consequently  worshiped.  The 
great  games  and  festivals  of  Greece  were  another  bond  which 
brought  all  special  worships  into  harmony,  for  then  all  Greece  met 
to  honor  the  same  god  with  the  same  rites.  And  lastly,  religious 
offices  and  feasts  were  accepted  as  the  universal  means  of  marking: 
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seasons  and  years,  at  a  time  when  no  other  means  of  chronologj 
had  been  discovered.  Thus  Thuc^dides  fixes  a  date  not  only  by  the 
annual  magistrates  at  Athens,  but  by  the  forty-eighth  year  of  the 
priesthood  of  Chrysis,  at  Argos.  So  the  Olympic  and  Cameian 
victors  were  also  cited.  This  marking  of  a  year  by  several  inde- 
pendent tests  may  be  observed  in  our  Gospels  (St.  Luke  ii.  1). 

THE  OLYMPIC  GODS. 

There  were  generally  twelve  gods  assumed  as  superior  in  power 
and  privileges  to  the  rest,  but  the  lists  vary,  and  no  fixed  principle 
prevailed.  At  the  head  of  Olympus  was  Zeu$^  the  father  of  gods 
and  men,  who  was  said  to  have  dethroned  Saturn  and  the  Titans ; 
the  elder  deities,  perhaps,  of  conquered  races  which  had  disappeared 
before  those  of  tiie  Hellenes.  His  greatest  temple  and  image  (by 
Pheidias)  was  at  Olympia,  in  Elis.  His  sister  and  wife  was  Herc^ 
the  goddess  who  presided  over  marriage,  and  was  worshiped  at  Samos 
and  Argos. 

Next  comes  (in  historical  times)  ApoUo,  whose  worship  was 
specially  adopted  by  the  Dorians  from  the  lonians,  who  had  built 
him  a  famous  temple,  and  made  him  a  great  feast  at  Delos.  But 
it  was  as  the  Pythian  Apollo  of  Delphi,  in  Phocis,  that,  with  the 
Dorians,  he  took  the  lead  of  all  other  gods  in  Greece. 

In  Homer's  day,  Poseidon,  god  of  the  sea,  and  brother  of  Zeus, 
was  more  important.  So  was  AtJiene,  the  special  protectress  of 
Attica  and  of  Athens,  who  plays  so  leading  a  part  in  both  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  She  was  called  daughter  of  Zeus,  and  was  the  goddess  of 
arts  and  sciences. 

Ares,  the  god  of  war,  was  peculiarly  at  home  in  Thrace.. 
Aphrodite,  whose  worship  was  often  confused  with  that  of  the 
Syrian  and  Phoenician  Astarte,  was  the  goddess  of  love.  Her  son 
Erot  was  the  personification  of  Desire  of  all  sorts. 

Artemis  was  the  goddess  of  the  chase^  but  was  also  worshiped 
as  a  goddess  of  the  underworld.  She  was  the  sister  of  Apollo,  and 
both  were  said  to  be  bom  at  Delos,  of  Latona,  another  wife  of  Zeus. 

Demeter  was  the  goddess  of  com  and  agriculture,  worshiped 
in  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  and  elsewhere,  along  with  her  daughter 
Cora,  the  wife  of  Pluto,  brother  of  Zeus,  and  king  of  the  dead,  who 
was,  therefore,  rather  a  neiher  world  deity. 

Hermes  was  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  but  also  the  god  of 
gain,  and  the  escorter  of  the  dead.  He  was  worshiped  at  the  cross- 
ings of  streets,  and  boundary  stones  (with  his  image  upon  them) 
were  caUed  Hermae. 

These  examples  will  suffice.  We  may  add  the  case  of  Heracles, 
who,  having  been  long  worshiped  as  a  hero,  was  translated  into  an 
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Olympian  deity.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  what  gods  were  honored  in 
the  several  temples  from  their  external  appearance,  but  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  temples  dedicated  to  gods  had  the  statue  looking  eastward, 
and  therefore  the  main  door  at  the  east  front,  while  those  of  booes 
faced  westward. 

EABTHLT  DEITIES. 

Tho  the  feeling  for  the  picturesque  in  nature  was  almost 
Btrange  to  the  Greeks,  they  made  up  for  it  by  filling  rivers,  foun- 
tains, and  woods  with  superhuman  beings,  who  protected  and  loved 
external  nature,  and  were  worshiped  there.  These  beings  wore  not  in- 
cluded among  the  Oljrmpian  gods.  Such  were  Pan^  the  shepherd  god, 
who  was  the  cause  of  those  terrors  still  called  panics,  the  nymphi  of 
wells,  the  hamadryadi  of  trees,  and  the  river  gods.  The  old  Greek 
conceived  these  gods  as  dancing  in  the  glades,  and  playing  about  the 
fountains.  Thus,  too,  the  hour  of  midday  was  the  time  when  Pan 
slept,  and  must  not  be  wakened  by  the  flhepherd's  pipe.  Prayers 
are  often  addressed  to  these  gods,  especially  the  river  gods,  in  both 
Diad  and  Odyssey,  and  the  old  Greek  who  wandered  alone  in  the 
woods  was  ever  haunted  by  the  fear  that  he  might  surprise  and  see 
wome  of  these  nymphs  or  goddesses  in  their  retreat  —  a  very  dan- 
gerous accident,  which  was  followed  by  sudden  blindness,  or  even 
death. 

CTTHOKIAN  DEITIES. 

These  were  the  gods  of  the  nether  world,  and  included  not  only 
Pluto  and  Persephone,  and  Hermes,  as  escorter  of  the  dead,  but 
also  those  heroes  or  ancestors  who  had  altars  and  hcmors  assigned 
to  them.  The  worship  of  the  dead  was  very  common.  It  was  uni- 
versally believed  that  the  position  and  happiness  of  the  dead  de- 
pended directly  upon  the  honor  paid  him  at  his  tomb  by  his  rda- 
lives,  and  for  this  reason  offerings  at  the  tomb  at  stated  seasons 
were  among  the  most  solemn  duties  of  filial  piety. 

THE  MINISTSBS  OF  KSUaiOK. 

Many  services  were  performed  by  the  master  of  the  house  at 
his  hearth,  or  by  some  special  dan,  on  whom  the  duty  devolved  from 
their  ancestors.  Such  was  the  du^  of  the  Eumolpidse  of  Athens  at 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Certain  magistrates  always  performed 
•certain  duties.  The  Athenians,  after  abolishing  royalty,  kept  up 
-B,  king  archon,  for  these  religious  reasons. 

Besides  these  ministers,  who  arose  from  the  patriarchal  char- 
acter of  Greek  society  in  early  times,  there  were  professional  min- 
isters, divided,  as  among  the  Hebrews,  into  priests  and  prophets. 
The  priests  were  attached  to  the  temples,  where  they  perfonned 
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sacrifices  and  instructed  the  worshipers  how  to  act.  The  prophets 
were  not  so  attached,  but  generally  accompanied  any  important 
enterprise,  in  order  to  sacrifice,  and  tell  the  will  of  the  gods  by 
omens,  dreams,  and  other  soothsaying.  The  corporation  of  priests 
at  Delphi  combined  both  offices,  and  gave  responses  thru  their 
prophetess  at  the  oracle  of  the  god.  The  social  position  of  the  seer 
or  prophet  varied  from  one  of  great  importance  to  that  of  a  strolling 
fortune-teller.  The  influence  of  all  these  priests  and  prophets  was 
never,  among  the  Greeks,  combined  into  one  great  organized  force, 
acting  upon  politics  and  molding  society.  The  varieties  of  worship, 
the  isolation  of  communities,  and  the  absence  of  a  caste  or  corpora- 
tion feeling,  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  absence,  in  Greece,  of 
priestly  power. 

OEKE&AX  CHAXACTEK  OF  KEUOIOUS  WOBSHIP. 

Prayer  is  the  leading  feature  of  Greek  religion.  When  the 
Greek  raised  his  hands  to  the  gods  at  their  temple,  he  sought  to 
conciliate  them  by  sacrifices  of  oxen,  goats,  or  other  animals,  as 
well  as  with  incense,  and  thought  them  bound  in  fairness  to  hear 
him.  The  animals  were  at  times  wholly  burnt  (holocausts),  at 
others  partly,  and  the  remainder  used  for  a  religious  feast  There 
were  also  curses  €md  imprecations  solenmly  invoked  by  the  wor- 
shiper, either  on  his  enemy,  or  on  himself,  if  he  failed  to  perform 
some  solemn  duty.  Besides  this,  there  was  the  habit  of  inquiring 
of  the  gods  in  cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty  —  a  thing  done  by  going 
with  an  offering  to  an  oracle,  and  obtaining  an  answer  thru  the 
priest.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  oracles  were  a  great  engine 
of  moral  good  in  Greece.  The  last  religious  duty  to  be  here  speci- 
fied are  the  festivals  and  games  already  described. 

As  it  may  be  said  fairly  that  every  religion  is  deeper  and  purer 
than  its  ritual,  so  we  must  not  judge  tiie  piety  of  the  Gredu  either 
by  the  pictures  of  their  art  and  literature,  or  by  the  superstitions 
of  their  sacrifices  and  oracles.  There  is  indirect  evidence  in  their 
literature  that  the  common  people  usually  spoke  of  the  deity  as  one, 
that  they  fully  believed  in  the  rule  of  a  Divine  Providence,  accord- 
ing to  justice  and  mercy,  and  that  they  regarded  not  only  ritual 
but  devotion  to  be  their  duty  towards  the  gods.  Not  merely  physi- 
cal advantages,  such  as  hc»Ith,  beauty,  and  fertility,  but  all  the 
foundation  of  their  liberty  and  their  national  greatness,  were  com- 
monly ascribed  to  the  Divine  favor.  The  greatest  monuments  of 
their  poetry,  their  sculpture,  and  their  architecture  were  worked 
out  with  a  devout  feeling  for  the  honor  of  the  gods,  tho  to  us  they 
have  become  interesting  merely  as  pure  works  of  art. 

UnvoersHff  of  Dublin.  J.  P.  Mahafft. 
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Teacherst  Examinations, 

TlMqiiaflioBt|iT6a  in  iUtdeputmant  have  been  aelaotod  from  papcni^^       

Ut^mn^jmmdmMoDM  ia  mrmnd  stetes.   The  answen  are  necaoizfly  Buggestiw  nthv 
tfciuk  final,  ttio  iheiff  MoonMy  oaa  be  depanded  npon  M  &r  M  tiMy  go. 

flew  Y^rit  8tatc  Onif orm  6xam(iutf on  Queetiom. 

AXXUCAir    HmORT. 

1  a)  By  wfaom  was  Florida  disooyered?  6)  Mention  two  Spaniards  who 
afterwards  attempted  its  conquest. 

9  a)  Wbo  were  tbe  Puritans?  6)  Why  did  tliey  come  to  America?  c) 
What  colony  did  tiiey  establish? 

5  Mention  two  Instances  where  George  Washington  rendered  efficient 
serrice  during  the  inter-colonial  wars. 

4 a)  Describe  the  treasonable  plot  of  Benedict  Amold.6)  How  was  the 
plot  detected? 

6  Wlqr  did  the  war  of  1819  bring  abont  a  desire  for  a  protectiTe  tariiF. 

6  Give  a  brief  account  of  any  two  of  the  following:  the  Barbazy  war; 
the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  and  its  results;  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws; 
the  causes  of  tlie  war  of  18lilL 

7  What  addition  was  made  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States  in  each 
of  the  following  yearst  1808,  1819»  1845»  1848,  1853,  1867,  1898?  (Answer 
any  flye.) 

8  Why  was  the  time  when  Ericsson's  monitor  was  placed  in  serrice  most 
opportune? 

9  a)  How  many  inyasions  of  the  North  were  attempted  by  Gen.  Lee? 
h)  By  what  battle  was  each  of  these  attempts  checked? 

10  Mention  three  financial  measures  adyocated  by  Hamilton  for  raising 
a  reyenue  and  strengthening  the  credit  of  the  nation. 


1  a)  By  Ponce  de  Leon.    6)  De  Karyaes;  De  Soto. 

9  a)  People  in  England  who  wished  the  Established  Church  purified  of 
certain  forms  and  ceremonies  with  which  th^  were  dissatisfied,  b)  To  be 
somewhere  where  they  might  worship  God  as  th^  saw  fit  c)  The  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony. 

S  He  served  as  a  messenger  to  the  French  governor,  and  he  rendered 
valuable  service  in  Braddock's  campaign  against  Port  Du  Quesne. 

4  a)  Arnold  tried  to  surrender  West  Point  to  the  British.  6)  Thru  the 
capture  of  the  British  major,  John  Andr6,  upon  whose  person  were  found 
papers  revealing  the  plot 

5.  The  war  had  stimulated  American  manufactures.  A  protective  tariiF 
would  assure  their  profitable  continuance. 

6.  a)  The  war  against  the  Barbaiy  states  arose  from  President  Jeffer- 
son's ref  usins  to  pay  tribute  to  piratical  Barbaiy  powers.  War  was  declared 
in  1803.  Tripoli  was  bombardea  and  the  war  continued  for  two  years.  6) 
The  cotton  gin  was  invented  by  Eli  Whitney  in  1792.  It  cheapened  the  prep- 
aration of  cotton  for  the  market  and  added  to  the  value  of  slave  labor,  c) 
Tlie  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  were  passed  by  Congress  in  1798.  They  made 
it  more  difficult  for  the  foreign-bom  men  to  become  American  dtixens,  and 
they  authorised  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  exclude  aliens  in  accord- 
ance with  his  judgment,  d)  Dissatisfaction  with  reffard  to  the  American 
trade  with  foreign  nations;  Impressment  of  seamen,  9ie  attitude  of  British 
ministiy  toward  our  government. 

7  1803,  Louisiana  Territary;  1819,  Florida;  1845,  Texas;  1848,  Callfoniia 
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and  the  country  cast  to  the  Rio  Grande;  1853,  the  Gadsden  purchase,  wMcb 
included  Arisona  and  New  Mexico;  1867,  Alaska;  1888,  Porto  Rico. 

8  The  **  Merrimac "  had  sunk  the  **  Cumberland "  and  destroyed  the 
''Congress.''  As  a  result  there  was  a  panic  all  over  the  country.  When  the 
''Merrimac"  attacked  the  ''Minnesota/*  the  "Monitor"  came  to  the  rescue^ 
and  drove  the  "Merrimac"  back  to  Norfolk.  The  "cheese-box"  revolu- 
tionised the  method  of  naval  warfare. 

9  a)  Two.     6)  Antietam  and  Gettysburg. 

10.  The  establishment  of  a  national  bank,  the  establishment  of  a  tariff^ 
and  the  payment  of  the  national  debt. 

iJOTHMITIC. 

1  A  number  is  divided  by  44  using  first  the  factor  11  with  a  remainder 
of  9,  then  the  factor  4  with  a  remainder  of  3;  the  quotient  being  139.  Find 
the  number. 

(9.  Simplify  15  showing:  the  work. 

3.  A  farmer  delivered  four  loads  of  hay  wdridng  in  the  gross  4777, 
8860,  3654,  3606  lbs.,  respectively.  The  weight  of  h&  sldgh  and  hay  rack  is 
1380  lbs.;  how  much  is  due  him  at  911*75  per  ton  for  his  luiy? 

4  At  a  certain  election  there  were  397,140  votes  cast  for  three  candi* 
Idates,  the  successful  candidate  received  a  majority  of  98  over  the  other 
two^  whose  votes  were  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  3.  How  many  votes  were  cast 
for  each  candidate? 

5  Water  in  freezing  expands  one-tenth.  If  one  cubic  foot  of  water 
weighs  1000  ounces  what  will  one  cubic  foot  of  ice  weigh? 

6  The  volume  of  a  room  is  9995  cubic  feet,  the  height  9  feet,  and  the 
width  15  feet  a)  Find  the  length,  b)  Which  way  of  the  room  should 
carpet  one  yard  wide  be  laid  to  prevent  waste?  0)  What  is  saved  over 
laying  it  the  other  way,  carpet  costing  90  cents  a  yard? 

7  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  90  day  note,  dated  Januaiy  31,  1904,  for  |9,040 
and  discounted  Februaiy  95,  1904,  at  6  per  cent. 

8  If  90  per  cent  is  lost  in  selling  a  house  for  9iJM),  for  what  should  it 
have  been  sold  to  gain  90  per  cent? 

9.  When  New  York  Central  3V^  per  cent  bonds  are  bought  for  90%, 
brokerage  %,  what  per  cent,  is  realised  on  the  investment? 

10  The  entire  surface  of  a  cubic  block  is  384  square  feet  How  many 
one-foot  cubes  can  be  cut  from  the  block,  allowing  nothing  for  waste? 

AKSWEIS. 

1  6158. 

9  (a)  5i-3}=V-y=f 
(6)  sK2*=V+¥=¥ 

(d)  |+v=¥ 

^*^   4-  =iXA=f  ans. 

3  960.98+. 

4  Successful  candidate,  163^584;  least  successful,  40,889;  the  other^ 
163,584. 

5  1331  ounces. 

6  a)  17  feet,  h)  Lengthwise,    c)  91.50. 

7  99,017.90. 

8  $1300. 

9  3.86  4.  per  cent. 

10  519. 
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CUBBCKT   Tones. 

1  Write  briefly  in  regard  to  any  one  of  the  foUowing:  Parsifal,  ndim* 
the  Northern  Securities  case. 

9  State  wfaj  eadi  of  the  foUowing  is  of  current  interest  in  oomiectioo 
with  the  Russian-Japanese  war:  Seoul,  Yalu  river.  Port  Arthur,  Gheamipob 
MadiTOStodE.  (Answer  four.) 

S  State  in  general  terms  the  provisions  of  the  new  educatioiial  liv 
known  as  the  Unification  Act 

4  a)  Wlio  has  been  chosen  commissioner  of  education  of  this  state! 
b)  Write  on  the  important  educational  services  which  he  has  rendered. 

5  Write  briefly  on  the  pubUc  services  of  Marcus  A.  Hanna,  or  WHUioi 
C.  Whitney. 

6  State  the  important  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  Panama,  recentlv 
ratified  by  the  United  SUtes    enate. 

7  State  wliat  has  recently  brousfat  Mormonism  into  pnUic  notice. 

8  State  an  indirect  benefit  resulting  from  the  CSiicago  theater  fiie,  or 
name  two  other  cities  tiiat  have  recently  suffered  severe  losses  from  fire. 

9  Wliat  decision  lias  recently  been  rendered  by  The  Hague  Tribunal? 

10  Name  an  important  service  rendered  by  each  of  tlie  following:  Gen. 
John  B.  Gordon,  Gen.  James  Longstreet,  Sir  Edwin  ArmAd,  William  R.  Graces 
Admiral  Alezieff,  Marauls  Ito^  Adna  R.  Chaifee,  John  G.  Walker,  Parke 
Godwin,  Hermann  E.  von  Hdst     (Answer  five.) 

▲irswns. 

1  a)  Wagner's  Parsifal  was  performed,  for  the  first  time  since  it  was 
written,  outside  ot  Beirut,  in  the  Metrop<^tan  Opera  House,  New  York  city, 
last  winter  and  spring,  b)  Radium  is  a  substance  recently  discovered  l^ 
a  French  diemist  Its  radio  activity  is  very  remarkable,  c)  The  merger  of 
tlie  Kortiiem  Padiic  and  Great  Northern  railways  has  been  declared  ill^al 
by  the  courts. 

9  Seoul  is  the  capital  of  Corea.  The  Yalu  river  has  been  one  of  the 
battle  grounds  of  the  war.  Port  Arthur  is  the  main  scene  of  tlie  conflict 
Vladivostock  is  a  prominent  city  in  Russian  territory  where  troops  have  lieen 
gathered. 

S  Local  question. 

4  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper.  His  unanimous  call  to  the  New  Ywk  Gom- 
nUssionership  was  a  recognition  of  the  great  services  he  liad  already  rendered 
the  schools  of  the  state  during  his  term  of  office  as  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

5  Marcus  A.  Hanna,  who  died  in  February,  was  one  of  tlie  most  pium- 
inent  leaders  in  the  Republican  party.  He  was  senator  from  Ohio  and  had 
been  mentioned  as  a  possible  nominee  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  William  C.  Whitney,  who  also  died  in  February,  was  a  weU-known  New 
Yoric  financier.    He  senred  as  secretary  of  the  navy  under  Grover  Qeveland. 

6  Tlie  United  States  is  granted  a  strip  of  land  across  the  isthmus  eitend- 
ing  five  miles  eadi  side  the  center  of  the  canaL  Colon  and  Panama  are  not 
included  in  the  mnt 

7  The  questton  ?Hiether  Smoot,  the  senator  from  Utah,  should  be  aUowed 
to  keep  his  seat  hi  the  United  SUtes  senate. 

8  Theaters  and  other  public  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  countij  hafe 
been  inniected,  to  be  sure  that  sufBdent  precautions  against  fire^  and  pro- 
visions ror  safe^  in  case  of  fire,  were  taken.  Baltimore^  RoAester,  and 
Toronto  have  sufrered  severe  fire  losses  recently. 

9  That  preferential  privileges  of  nearly  a  third  of  tlie  customs  duties  of 
Venesuela  be  ^▼en  to  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy. 

10  John  B.  Gordon  was  a  brIUiant  soldier  and  general  in  tiie  Confeder- 
ate army.  He  did  great  service  during  his  seven  years  as  U.  S.  senator  from 
Georgia.     Gen.  James  Longstreet  was  considered  the  hardest  fighter  in  the 
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Confederate  service.  He  was  appinted  minister  to  Turkey  by  President  Hayes. 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  was  author  of  ''The  Lig^t  of  Asia''  and  other  poems. 
William  R.  Grace^  who  died  recently,  was  at  one  time  mayor  of  New  York 
city.  He  was  a  noted  philanthropist.  Admiral  Alexieif  was  viceroy  of  Russia 
in  the  East.  Marquis  Ito  recently  visited  Corea  in  the  interests  of  Japan. 
Adna  R.  Qiaffee  has  been  placed  in  conunand  of  the  United  States  army.  John 
G.  Walker  is  a  member  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission.  Parke  Godwin  was 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evm^g  Pott,  Hermann  E.  Von  Hoist,  who  recently 
died,  was  author  of  the  "^  Constitution  and  Political  History  of  the  United 
States,"  and  other  worlcs  of  similar  character. 

BKOUSK   COMTOflinOir. 

1  What  principle  should  govern  in  framing  the  paragraph? 

3  Make  a  sinsle  sentence  of  the  following:  I  b^;an  to  think  seriously 
of  matrimony.  I  dtose  my  wife  as  she  did  her  wedding  gown.  She  did  not 
choose  her  dress  for  a  fine  glossy  surface.  She  chose  it  for  such  qualities 
as  would  wear  welL 

3-4  Complete  the  following,  siving  an  account  of  a  violent  thunderstorm 
and  its  effect  upon  the  school  children:  It  was  a  murky  afternoon.  The 
children  sat  about  in  a  hundred  listless  postures.  There  seemed  no  life  in 
anyone  until 

^-6  Introduce  the  following  elements  into  a  paragraph  descriptive  of  **  a 
snug,  happy,  and  well  conditioned  farm:"  House  in  a  sheltered  fertile  nook, 
vast  bam,  cooing  pigeons,  sleek  unwieldy  porkers,  regiments  of  turkeys, 
squadrons  of  ducks,  fat  meadow  lands,  rich  fields,  orchards  burdened  with 
ruddy  fruit. 

7  Recast  the  following  so  as  to  five  it  greater  strength:  The  farmers' 
sons  thought  themselves  happy  if  they  could  open  a  gate  for  the  good  knight 
as  he  pa^ed  by,  \i^ch  he  generally  reauited  with  a  nod,  and  a  smile,  and 
a  khid  inquiry  after  their  fathers  or  undes. 

8  Show  how  the  following  words  differ  in  meaning:  old,  ancient,  antique, 
antiquated,  superannuated. 

9-10  Write  a  composition  upon  any  one  of  the  following  topics:  The 
war  between  Japan  and  Russia.  Trolley  roads.  Fireproof  buildings.  Uni- 
fication. 

ANSWEBS. 

1  The  uniting  in  a  single  paragraph  the  sentences  that  together  form 
one  complete,  or  connected  uiought 

3  Beginning  to  think  seriously  of  matrimony  I  chose  my  wife  as  she 
chose  her  wedding  gown,  not  for  a  fine  glossy  surface,  but  for  such  qualities 
as  would  wear  well. 

3-4  Personal  answer  required. 

&-Q  The  Dutchman  was  proprietor  of  a  snug,  happy,  and  well-conditioned 
farm.  The  house  stood  in  a  weltered  fertile  nook,  surrounded  by  fat  meadow 
lands,  rich  fields  and  orchards  burdened  with  ruddy  fruit  Near  by  was  the 
vast  bam  which  furnished  shelter  to  cooing  pigeons,  sleek  unwieldy  porkers, 
regiments  of  turkeys  and  squadrons  of  ducks. 

7  The  farmers'  sons  thought  themselves  happy,  could  they  but  open  a 
gate  for  the  good  knight  when  he  passed  by,  and  be  requited  by  a  nod,  a  smile, 
and  a  kind  inquiry  after  their  fathers  or  uncles. 

8  See  dictionary. 

9-10  Personal  answer  required. 


1  When  I  shall  be  found,  sir,  m  my  place  here  in  the  Senate,  or  elsewhere, 
3  to  sneer  at  public  merit  because  it  happens  to  spring  up   beyond  the 

3  little  limits  of  my  own  State  and  neighborhood;  when  I  refuse,  for  any 

4  such  cause,  or  for  any  cause,  the  homage  due  to  American  talent,  to 
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$  derated  petfiottam  to  alnoere  demotion  to  Ubetty  and  the  ooontiT;  or 

6  if  I  fee  an  nnrtwnmtm  eodowwaA  of  heaTcn  —  if  I  aee  ertnordSnaiy 

7  c^MdtT  and  tlrtiie — in  any  son  of  tlie  Soiitli»  and  if,  mored  bf  local 

8  pi^adm  or  gangrened  br  State  Jealousy,  I  get  up  here  to  abate  tiK 
•  titlie  of  a  bair  fhxn  bis  Jnst  diaracter  and  Jnst  fame;  may  mj  tongiie 

10  eieare  to  tlie  roof  of  my  mouth!  Waann. 

Tbe  fint  six  qnestioDS  refer  to  tlie  above  sdection. 

1  Select  tbree  danses  tbat  modify  may  eU90€  (lines  9  and  10). 

%  Give  a)  two  modifiers  of  to  $nesr  (Ime  9) ;  6)  three  modifiers  ot  r€fwt§ 
(lines). 

S  Qasdf^  and  give  syntax  of  a)  moMd  (Une  7) ;  6)  to  abaU  (line  8). 

4  Give  syntax  of  a)  Hr  (Une  1);  6)  eommtry  (Une  5);  0)  jmtt  (line  9). 

5  Parse  a)  my  (Une  1);  6)  9meor§  (Une  5). 

6  a)  Select  a  verb  in  the  pasdve  Toice.    b)  Hoar  is  the  paasiTe  Toioe 
formed? 

7  GiTe  the  synopsis,  first  person  aingiilar  of  #•#,  in  all  the  tenaes  of  the 
indicative  mode,  active  voice. 

8  Distinguish  between  an  appodtive,  and  an  attribute  (predicate  noun). 
Give  eacample  of  eadL 

9  Write  a  sentence  in  iHiich  the  object  is  a)  a  partide;  6)  a  danse. 

10  Give  the  syntax  of  tlie  italicised  words  in  the  following  sentence:  AH 
of  the  a)  skipt  b)  haomg  arrio$d,  the  admiral  attadced  the  fort 


1  When  I  shall  b$  fovnd,  whom  I  refuM,  if  I  g$t  up. 
9  a)  At  fmbUe  morit,  bscamss  it  happom;  b)  for  amg  9uch  otMUO,  for 
amy  cau»€,  homage. 

5  a)  Partidple,  nominative  affrednff  with  J;  6)  infinitive,  modifying  aat 
4  a)  Nominative^  case  of  address;  b)  object  of  the  prepodtioa  to  under- 
stood; 0)  ouaUfying  adjective  modifying  eharaetor  and  fomtf. 

6  a)  Pronoun,  first  person,  singular  number,  masculine  gender,  possessive 
case,  modifying  place;  b)  adjective  modifying  devotiom, 

6  a)  ShMl  be  found,  b)  The  passive  voice  is  formed  l>y  adding  the 
various  fonns  of  the  verb  6«  to  the  past  partidple. 

7  I  see,  I  saw,  I  shaU  see,  I  have  seen,  I  had  seen,  I  shaU  have  seen. 

8  A  noun  is  an  appodtive  wiien  it  is  connected  directly  with  another 
noun  to  explain  it;  it  is  an  attrilnite  wlien  it  is  connected  with  a  noun  by  means 
of  a  vert),  to  explain  it,  e.  g.,  Edward,  King  of  England  —  appodtive;  Edward 
is  King  of  England,  attribute. 

9  I  teach  reading.    I  tliink  she  can  read. 

10  Tbe  words  ehipe  having  arrived,  together  form  a  nominative  abaolnte^ 
denoting  time. 

OXOGEAPHT. 

1  a)  Wliich  tones  never  reodve  vertical  rays  from  the  sun?  Why?  6) 
What  determines  the  width  of  the  tones? 

2  Name  the  six  great  land  divisions  of  the  earth  in  the  order  of  a)  mat, 
b)  population. 

3  Compare  the  three  seacoasts  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  a) 
length,  b)  harlwrs.    e)  Locate  two  important  harbors  on  each  coast 

4  Sdect  five  of  the  foUowing  Enrlish  towns  and  state  why  eadi  is  par- 
ticularly noted:  Birmingham,  Le<»s,  Sfieffidd,  Liverpool,  Oxford,  Manchester, 
Portsmouth. 

5  a)  Where  is  the  Japan  Empire?  6)  Describe  its  surface,  e)  Name 
its  capital  dty,  and  prindpal  seaport 

6  Compare  Braail  with  the  United  States,  with  respect  to  a)  area,  b) 
fitness  for  growing  food  products,  e)  Name  two  leading  products  of  BrssH 
imported  in  large  quantities  into  tbe  United  Stotes. 

7  a)  Compare  African  with  American  rivers  with  respect  to  fumishhig 
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eas7  communicatton  with  the  hiterior  of  the  oontineiits.    6)  GiTe  reaaaoB  for 
youi  answer. 

8  a)  Diafingoish  between  Weft  Indies  and  East  Indies.    6)  Sdeet  from 
each  group  three  large  Islands. 

9  Locate  four  hnportant  cities  of  Canada  and  state  for  what  each  is 
particularly  noted. 

10  Locate  in  the  state  of  New  York  a)  four  leading  colleges,  6)  two 
estate  priscHis,  0)  two  State  charitable  institutions;  d)  two  Indian  reservations. 


1  The  arctic  and  temperate  zones.  Because  the  axis  of  the  earth  is 
inclined  23 V^  degrees  from  perpendicular,  b)  The  amount  of  the  inclination 
of  the  earth's  axis. 

9  Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Oceanica.  b) 
Asia,  Europe,  North  America,  South  America,  Africa,  Oceanica. 

5  a)  As  to  length  — 1  Padftc,  9  Atlantic,  3  Gulf  of  Mexico.  6)  As  to 
harbors  — 1  Atlantic,  9  Pacific,  3  Gulf  of  Mexico.  0)  Atlantic  —  Boston,  New 
York;  Padflc  —  Tacoma,  San  Francisco;  Gulf  of  Mexico  — New  Orleans, 
Galveston. 

4  Birmingham  has  extensive  iron  and  steel  factories,  Leeds  manufactures 
woolens,  Sheffield,  cutlery.  Liverpool  is  noted  for  its  conmierce^  Oxford  for 
its  university,  Manchester  for  its  cotton  manufactures.  Portsmouth  is  the 
principal  naval  station  and  strongest  fortress  in  England. 

6  a)  It  is  a  series  of  IslandS  northeast  of  the  coast  of  Asia.  It  extends 
from  94t  deg.  to  50  deg.  40  min.  north  latitude,  and  from  194t  deg.  to  156  deff. 
38  min.  east  longitude.  6)  Tlie  county  is  hilly,  and  there  are  several  vol- 
canoes as  well  as  other  mountains.    0)  Tokio;  Yokohama. 

6  a)  Braxil  is  smaller  than  the  United  States.  6)  The  vegetation  of 
Brasil  is  of  tropical  luxuriance.  The  principal  products  are  cotton,  sugar, 
India  rubber,  ana  tobacco.  The  soil  is  not  well  adapted  to  many  products  that 
are  readily  raised  in  this  country.    0)  Coffee  and  rubber. 

7  a)  The  American  rivers  are  more  generally  navigable  than  those  of 
Africa.  6)  The  flow  of  the  rivers  on  the  latter  continent  is  broken  by  cataracts 
and  falls. 

8  a)  The  West  Indies  are  a  group  of  islands  southeast  of  the  United 
States.  The  East  Indies  include  a  group  of  islands  southeast  of  Asia,  also 
Indo-CUna  and  Eastern  India,  b)  West  Indies  — Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Haiti; 
East  Indies  —  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java. 

9  Montreal  is  the  commercial  center  of  the  country.  Ottawa  is  the 
capital.  Quebec  is  famous  for  its  fortress.  Halifax  has  a  magnificent  harbor 
and  has  many  soldiers  stationed  there. 

10  Local  question. 

PHTSIOLOOT   AXO    HTGISin. 

1  Locate  a)  the  cardiac,  6)  the  pylorus. 

2  In  what  way  does  clothing  keep  the  body  warm? 

3  Of  what  service  to  the  m  are  a)  the  eyebrows,  6)  the  eyelashes,  0) 
the  eyelids,  d)  the  lachrymal  uands? 

4  Name  five  things  that  interfere  with  digestion. 

5  Locate  and  describe  the  diaphragm  and  show  how  it  aids  in  the  pro- 
cess of  breathing. 

6  What  is  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  a)  fermentation  and  decay,  b)  the 
tissues  of  plants  and  animals? 

7  What  is  a)  the  pericardium,  6)  the  serum,  0)  the  endocardium? 

8  Describe  briefly  the  alimentaiy  canaL 

9  a)Name  the  bones  forming  the  pelvis,  b)  What  is  the  function  of  the 
pelvis? 

10  What  is  a)  a  ligament,  6)  a  sprain,  0)  a  dislocation? 
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1  a)  Tbe  cardiac  orifice  Is  where  the  aesophagos  unites  with  the  stomach. 
6)  The  J^ylorus  is  when  the  small  intestine  unites  with  the  stomach. 
9  B7  holding  the  heat  of  the  body  io. 

3  a)  The  eyebrows  are  perhaps  some  protection  to  the  eyes.  6)  The 
crelashes  prevent  dost  and  other  minute  substances  from  entering  the  eyes. 
e)  The  eyelids  shield  the  eyes  from  too  strong  light,  they  spread  the  tears 
and  they  protect  the  eyes  from  Injuiy.  d)  The  tear  dands  wash  out  fordgn 
substances  from  the  eyes,  and  they  keep  the  eyes  mo&t 

4  Unhealtbful  food,  cold  drinks  taken  with  the  food,  excessive  weari- 
ness, disease^  vii^ent  exercise  shortly  after  eatings  etc 

6  The  diaphragm  is  a  thin  layer  of  muscular  tissue,  shaped  like  an  In- 
verted bowl,  and  separating  the  thoracfc  and  abdominal  cavities. 

6  a)  Alcohol  checks  fermentation  and  decay,  b)  It  hardens  animal 
tissue. 

7  a)  The  membrane  surrounding  the  heart  6)  The  watety  fluid  that 
s^Murates  fhxn  the  coagulum  of  the  blood.  0)  Tbe  membrane  lining  the  inside 
of  the  heart 

8  Tlie  alimentaiy  canal  includes  the  wliole  diaestive  system.  It  starts 
with  the  aesophagus,  extends  thru  the  stomach  and  &  intestines.  At  various 
sections  digestive  Juices  are  secreted. 

9  a)  The  iUium,  pubis  and  ischium,  b)  -It  supports  the  abdominal  organs^ 
bears  the  weight  ot  the  upper  part  of  the  liody  wfaoi  in  a  sitting  position,  and 
it  sends  the  weight  to  the  legs  when  the  person  stands. 


1  Imrlesque 
9  separate 
S  prejudice 

4  tenant 

5  imperative 

6  notable 

7  biffamy 

8  pnvileffe 

9  incredible 

10  concession 

11  betrayal 
19  malicious 

13  collapse 

14  preceding 

15  reluctant 

16  manageable 

17  adequate 


SFELUVG, 

18  anomalous 

19  populace 

90  colossal 

91  immense 
99  millionaire 

93  luncheon 

94  g^dance 

95  vengeance 

96  controversy 

97  Jeopardise 

98  atrocious 

99  malady 

30  assailant 

31  admissable 
39  peril 

33  accuracy 

34  iUc^cal 


35  hideous 

36  acceptance 

37  conquer 

38  ineviUble 

39  cancellation 

40  spontaneous 

41  scandal 
49  tunnel 

43  planning 

44  innocence 

45  arrogance 

46  vagrant 

47  referred 
46  besiege 

49  mileage 

50  artisan 


Altho  especial  care  has  been  exercised  to  have  the  aoBwers  to  examina- 
tion questiOBB  accurate  and  car«f  ally  worked  oat,  thru  typographical  errors 
several  mistakes  have  crept  in.  In  arithmetic  this  has  been  the  case  in 
two  sets  of  answers  particularly.  Had  not  tbe  manuscript  been  destroyed 
the  arithmetic  questions  given  in  the  March  number,  with  the  correct 
answers  would  luive  been  republished  this  month. 

Readers  need  feel  no  hesitation  in  depending  upon  the  aecoracy  of  the 
answers  to  the  questions  as  a  general  nue.  They  are  worked  out  with  great 
care,  reco^nizea  authorities  being  consulted  for  the  verification  of  every 
point  coming  under  discussion. 

The  May  number  of  Educational  Foundations  touches  "  high- 
water  mark.^'  It  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  stimulating  influence  of 
such  9  magazine  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  live  teacher  can  hardly  be 


magazine 
over-estimated. 
Waahington,  Ga, 


SUPT.  T.  E.  HOLUNGSWOBTH. 
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Editorial  Department 

Commmi  School  6xtciMf on. 


N  New  York  city  there  has  developed  under  the  wise  lead- 
^^  ership  and  unswerving  devotion  of  Dr.  Heniy  Leipziger 
^-  ^fl^jjgj  a  system  of  adult  education  which  may  well  serve  as  a 
pattern  to  the  cities  of  the  world.  Incidentally  it  fur- 
nishes another  evidence  of  the  wonderful  power  which  one 
^:  man's  unselfish  persistency  in  a  noble  endeavor  may  acquire  in  our 
'''  democratic  republic.  The  free  lecture  courses  carried  on  under  the 
z  auspices  of  the  New  York  city  board  of  education  are  essentially 
^''  the  fruit  of  Dr.  Leipziger's  faith  in  his  ideal  From  very  modest 
32  beginnings  some  fifteen  years  since  there  has  grown  up  a  onnpre- 
\1^  hensive  organization  of  university  extension;  a  veritable  people^s 
university,  under  municipal  control  and  forming  an  intrinsic  part 
of  the  machinery  of  public  instruction. 
if  Superficially  viewed  the  free  lecture  system  may  appear  to  be 

;  merely  a  device  for  spreading  useful  information  concerning  a 
^  variety  of  respectable  subjects.  Some  short-sighted  friends  seem 
^  to  thmk  its  purposes  exhaustively  stated  when  they  pronounce  it 
f  a  worthy  means  for  stimulating  and  in  a  measure  satisfying  the 

z  scientific  and  speculative  curiousness  of  people  who  would 
^  otherwise  be  unable  to  accumulate  intellectual  realty,  chattel,  and 
^  embellishments. 

?  But  there  is  more  in  this  movement  than  appears  on  the  sur- 

face. Where,  before  this  great  work  was  started  under  way,  were 
the  many  thousands  who  nightly  crowd  the  lecture  halls?  What 
was  the  range  of  their  interests  then,  what  is  it  now?  One  who 
will  take  the  time  to  ponder  upon  these  questions  will  catdi  a 
glimpse  of  the  deeper  significance  of  the  people's  university  idea. 
Close  contact  with  the  people  attending  the  lectures  and  sympa- 
thetic observation  of  the  effect  upon  their  lives  must  convince  the 
most  skeptical  that  he  is  face  to  face  with  a  great  civic,  patriotic, 
moral  movement  whose  cumulative  value  to  hiunanity  is  beyond 
human  ken  to  estimate. 

Here,  as  in  every  department  of  educational  endeavor,  the 
spirit  animating  the  corps  of  workers  is  everything.  In  the  hands 
of  a  lip-serving  formalist  the  organization  built  up  by  Dr.  Lei])- 
ziger's  enthusiastic  loyalty  to  his  vision  of  a  sublime  consummation 
would  soon  crumble  to  dry  dust.     Many  towns  have  copied  the 
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mechanism  of  the  system  only  to  lose  faith  in  themselves.  **  The 
people  here  cannot  be  interested ; "  "  it  may  work  in  New  York,  but 
in  our  town  it  never  will ; "  **  we  have  done  exactly  as  you  do  in 
your  dty,  we  have  even  selected  our  lecturers  from  Dr.  Leipziger's 

list,  but  we  could  not  make  it  go  *' and  so  the  list  of  reported 

failures  might  be  continued.  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth. 
Wherever  a  wise,  imaginative,  fervent  educational  leader  has  been 
permitted  to  direct  the  inauguration  of  this  university  extension 
work,  there  success  has  been  achieved  and  the  life  of  the  community 
made  richer  and  nobler. 

How  well  Dr.  Leipziger  has  succeeded  in  transmitting  to  his 
co-workers  the  ideals  stirring  within  him  was  brought  out  unmis- 
takably at  the  recent  fourteenth  annual  reunion  of  the  free  lecture 
corps  of  New  York  city.  There  were  present  on  this  occasion  nearly 
three  himdred  people,  about  three-fourths  of  whom  were  men. 
Among  so  large  a  number  it  is  but  natural  that  one  should  find  an 
occasional  camp-follower  for  whom  the  paltry  financial  comp^isa- 
tion  has  chief  attraction  or  one  who  afflicted  with  mania  loquendi 
is  reveling  in  his  opportunities.  But  the  veriest  cynic  could  not 
have  denied  that  the  corps  as  a  whole  is  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
solidarity  in  the  promotion  of  a  great  cause  than  which  there  is 
none  greater  in  the  whole  range  of  educational  endeavor.  Neither 
rains,  nor  sneaping  winter  winds,  nor  darksome  and  desolate  places 
could  deter  these  lecturers  from  the  pursuit  of  their  labor  of  love. 

Mr.  John  Lloyd  Thomas,  who  presided  as  toastmaster  at  the 
reunion,  is  an  example  of  the  high  type  of  humanitarian  enthusiast 
identified  with  the  free  lecture  system.  Highly  respected  in  the 
community,  occupying  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility,  his 
time  precious,  witii  social  attractions  on  every  hand,  he  yet  has  for 
these  many  years  faithfully  continued  in  the  work  under  Dr.  Leip- 
ziger's  generalship.  When  he  described  how  waste  places  in  ^'  this 
metropolitan  wilderness  "  had  been  made  to  bloom  as  a  rose  because 
of  the  blessings  spread  abroad,  one  could  not  but  get  a  clearer 
vision  of  the  motives  pressing  onward  the  educational  host  under 
the  banner  of  the  people's  university. 

Work  such  as  is  done  by  the  free  lecture  corps  is  in  a  quiet 
way  doing  more  for  the  uplift  of  the  people  than  the  noisy 
furor  of  the  myrmidons  of  repressionism  wffl  ever  accomplish.  By 
patiently  cultivating  the  best  interests  that  can  be  awakened  in 
the  masses  of  the  people,  and  trusting  that  these  will  in  time  super- 
sede ignoble  instincts,  the  people's  university  has  become  a  most 
effectual  ethical  instrument.  He  who  diligently  searches  may  here 
find  the  clue  to  the  true  means  by  which  education  is  advanced. 
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1904-1905. 

The  preeent  number  doses  ▼olume  XV  of  Educational  Foundations. 
Tlie  plans  for  the  new  jeer  beginning  in  September  are  notqnite  ready  for 
poblicatioii.  Ererj  department  of  the  past  year  will  be  eondnned  with  the 
exeeptioii  of  the  history  of  art.  It  is  probable  that  general  history  will  be 
■abstitiited.  In  the  history  of  edacation  special  attention  will  be  given  to 
Greece  land  Greek  educators,  more  particularly  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aria* 
totle.  A  department  ef  "  Educational  Research "  will  be  an  important 
f emtore.  An  outline  of  the  program  for  1904-6  will  be  ready  some  tisM  in 
June  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  publishers,  E.  L.  Kellegg 
&  Company,  61  East  9th  St.,  New  York. 


Co-opentioot  Eighteenth  CcDtnry  parents  teaching  their  children  spelling, 
reading,  and  writing.    From  an  engraying  by  a  Munich  artist  about  1780. 
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Himrlca'8  f a(th  fn  educatfon. 

a  HE  report  of  the  Mosely  Educational  Commission  is  Tery 
emphatic  in  its  praises  of  the  intense  honesty  of  oar  na- 
tional belief  in  the  universal  education  of  all  the  people. 
The  fruit  of  the  practical  phases  of  this  belief  is  found 
in  the  growing  importance  of  American  industry  and  com- 
meroe  in  the  world's  affairs.  The  commission  agrees  that  ^  altho 
in  the  past  the  belief  in  education  has  been  the  effect  rather  than 
the  cause  of  American  prosperity,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  education  has  had  a  powerful  and  far-reaching  influence; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the  future  it  will  become  more 
and  more  the  cause  of  industrial  and  commercial  progress  and  of 
national  well-being.''  WhOe  all  this  is  true,  it  would  seem  that 
the  commission  as  a  whole  has  missed  one  most  important  point  in 
not  sufficiently  recognizing  the  expression  of  American  ideals  in 
the  common  schools. 

The  common  school  idea  is  a  distinct  and  uniquely  character- 
istic American  contribution  to  civilization.  Originally  the  child 
of  national  aspirations  this  institution  is  in  its  development  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  great  culture  force  for  expanding  the  social 
and  industrial  usefulness  of  every  individual  unit  of  our  democracy 
to  its  highest  possible  degree.  The  philosophic  idea  at  the  founda- 
tion of  it  furnishes  the  key  to  whatever  our  national  life  re- 
veals of  educational  enthusiasm  and  pre-eminence  in  industry  and 
commerce. 

America  is  a  land  of  practical  action  rather  than  of  theoriza- 
tion.  American  philosophy  is  not  to  be  found  in  books,  it  is  incar- 
nated in  forms  of  life  and  is  visible  only  to  the  seeing  eye  —  in 
institutions  and  the  historic  trend  of  popular  movements.  To  un- 
derstand it  one  must  live  it.  Aristocratic  notions,  however  mild 
their  symptoms,  disqualify  a  foreigner,  whether  he  be  native  or 
alien  by  birth,  from  forming  an  accurate  estimate  of  its  effects  in 
lines  of  human  endeavor.  The  common  school  is  the  purest  ex- 
pression of  American  aspirations.  The  practical  realization  of  its 
logical  development  reveals  the  irresistible  force  of  the  underlying 
popular  ideal. 

The  common  school  thought  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  especially 
in  the  East.  Out  West  its  vigorous  development  is  revealing  more 
clearly  its  trend  in  practical  phases.  But  East  and  West  and  North 
and  South,  everywhere  the  national  hopes  embodied  in  that  institu- 
tion are  making  themselves  felt  with  steadily  growing  intensity. 
Visions  of  what  the  common  school  might,  and  some  day  will  be, 
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Mother  supplying  her  children  with  luncheon  on  their  going  to  schooL 
Copperplate  by  Jan  Saenredam,  Sixteenth  to  Seventeenth  Century. 
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are  enU»ting  the  best  thou^t  in  the  country  in  the  woridng  out 
of  its  possibilities.  If  Europe  could  see  the  true  inwaidnesi  of 
the  thoun^t  at  the  foundation  of  this  institution,  it  would  undet- 
stand  our  faith  and  would  recognize  the  secret  of  our  indnstEial 
progress. 

There  are  no  common  schools  in  Great  Britain.  There  they 
have  schools  far  the  people,  but  no  schools  of  the  people.  TIms 
^  masses  "  have  schools  graciously  provided  for  their  children.  A 
charitable  attitude  has  established  these  schools,  tutelary  care  main- 
tains them.  The  purpose  is  negative  rather  than  ocmstradiTe. 
The  country  must  be  protected  from  ignorance.  Illiteracy  is  con- 
sidered an  evil  that  must  be  stamped  out.  Crime  and  vice  must 
be  suppressed.  The  diildren  of  the  masses  must  be  taught  to 
become  self-supporting  lest  they  be  poor  and  steaL  The  tsx- 
supported  elemmtary  schools,  like  the  prisons,  are  supported  by 
Great  Britain  chiefly  as  agencies  for  self-protecticm. 

With  us  in  America  the  commcm  schools  are  by  the  people 
looked  upon  as  the  most  profitable  investment  of  their  taxes.  The 
father  who  sends  his  child  to  school  is  not  made  to  feel  that  the 
State  is  very  kind  to  him  in  supplying  educational  opportonitieB. 
On  the  contrary  the  people,  and  that  means  Americans  without 
dass  distincti<m,  have  learned  to  recognize  that  the  State's  resooitxs 
are  devebped  by  education,  and  that  every  educated  individual  is 
an  important  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  State.  The  schook  axe 
given  scope  to  develop  the  capacities  of  the  individual  pupls  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent.  The  better  educated  a  man,  the  greater 
service  he  will  render  the  State.  This  is  the  American  creed.  Ac- 
cordingly a  father  who  sends  a  child  to  sdiool  is  contributing  to 
the  wealth  of  the  State.  He  who  has  no  child  to  send  has  leaned 
to  pay  his  share  of  the  school  taxes  without  grumbling  and  without 
any  particular  feeling  of  being  virtuous  in  doing  so.  In  sooth 
the  people  are  awaking  to  the  notion  that  he  ought  really  to  be 
taxed  more  heavily,  not  having  a  child  to  present  to  the  State. 

The  common  schools  are  the  hope  of  America  in  a  unique 
sense.  The  full  significance  of  this  hope  is  difficult  to  comprehend, 
except  for  one  who  is  an  American  at  heart 


Cfec  dcbootmastci^s  praycr« 

Lord,  deliver  the  laddies  before  Thee  from  lying,  cheatiiigf 
cowardice,  and  laziness  which  are  as  the  devil.  Be  pleased  to  put 
common  sense  in  their  hearts,  and  give  them  grace  to  be  honest 
men  all  the  days  of  their  life. — Ian  Maclaben. 
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